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On Antidotes to Simke-Bites. By Captain Munbo, F.L.S. 

• Tub subject of this paper must at all times, whether iook- 
•cd at in a selfish or iu a philanthropical point of vie^j^* be in¬ 
teresting to persons resident in troj>ical countries. Where, 
from the abundance of noxious reptiles, it is impossible to say 
how soon an injury from one may call upon individuals either 
for themselves or their neighbours, to make use of such 
appliances as they know or have heard to be e£F.cacious under 
similar circumstances. 

Tine attention of Europeans however is more frequently 
called to the subject in some pai-ts of India than in others,— 
venomous serpents in general, and Cobras (Nt^as) in par¬ 
ticular, being in Hindoostan more prevalent, to the best 
of my belief, in dry rocky or uneven ground than in moist 
level places. In the moist plains of the Malayan Peninsid^ 
Penang, and Singapore, the Cobra occurs as frequently as 
in the Hills, but not numerously in any of the three loca¬ 
lities. 
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2, On Antidotes'to Snake-Bites. 

As far as my own ejiperieucc, in hearing and seeing gocsj 
I should say that Calcutta is more free from venomous snakes 
than any portion of‘India that I have visited. lndeed„this 
-assertion is to some extent borne out by the statement of 
various Medical Officers who were requested to report upon 
the'mcril^ of the roots of Cissampelos convolmlacea, which 
had been sent to them for Experiment in cases of snake¬ 
bites. Dr. 5lidolson writes that, ^‘'hc is not aware of a 
single case of snake-bite having been admitted into the 
General, Hospital during the thirty years last past.” Dr. 
MoUht states, “that no case had occurred in the Medical 
College Hospital.” ‘ pr. Jackson says,J^wc have very rare¬ 
ly a case of snatke-bite brought into the Native Hospital, and 
that no opportunities had offered for trying tlie proposed 
remedy.” He also adds, “The remedies I generally have 
recourse to are ammonia, laudanum, ligatures above the 
wound, and cupping to the part, and I have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the success.” Dr.‘ Forsyth, as Secretary to 
the Medical Board, in forwarding these communications, nv 
commeqds that a portion of the Cissampelos roots l)e* sent 
to the Benares and Agra Divisions, for use, 2 )articularly at 
Gorruckpore and Agra, where snake wounds are more fre¬ 
quently met with than at any other locality in the Bengal 
Presidency. Both Mr. Marsden and Sir Stamford Baffles 
advert to the very rare occurrence of snake-bites in Sumatra. 
From May 1842 to September 1845 no case of snake-bite 
was* admitted in the six Hosjutals in Prince of Wales’ Wand, 
nor in a seventh in Province Wellesley, which were in the 
charge of Dr. Cantor: yet these localities are inhabited by at 
least nineteen species of venomous serpents. (Cat. of Ma¬ 
layan Reptiles in Journal Asiatic Society, 1847.) 

In a service of twenty years in the Straits of Malacca, and 
during the latter twelve years of which, all medicid rej)orts of 
the t||Eee Settlements were made through Dr. Montgomerie, 
that ofi^r states, that only one case (and that at Penang) 
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of venomous simk^-bite came under fais observation, and this 
did not terminate fatally. Venomous snakes wduld, however, 
api^ear to be very numerous at no gre3.t distance from Cal¬ 
cutta. Mr. Turner, Civil Surgeon at Midnapore, in forwarding 
a specimen of a supposed antidote in a plant, which proved to 
be Achyranthes aspera, (Willd.) Chichiria of the Bengaflees, 
transmits (ift proof of how mftch some antidote is required 
in his district,) a return signed by the Magistrate of the 
Zillah of Midnapore, shewing that diring a period of twenty- 
one months (from January^ 1845 to October 1846), no less 
than*402 deaths had occurred in the zillah from snake-bites, 
of which number forty-sLx deaths occurred in the Thannah 
of Subbung, and forty in that of Kuimeejolb, or about one 
every fortnight in each of these two Thannahs. 

During my own travels in India, I have seen Cobras most 
numerous at and about Bangalore, in the Madras Ifresidency, 
then in the Neermul jungles, in Central India, and next at 
Agra. 

* For many years past different remedies have been proposed 
*in India, as infallible ones, by men, in several instances, 
entitled to full credit for carefulness in carrying on their 
experiments, and possessed of sufficient knowledge of the 
subject to render their assertions worthy of all belief and at¬ 
tention. Some of these remedies have however been tried 
by others equally capable of giving an opinion, and found to 
fail. 

There seems to be a prevalent idea, among Medical men 
especially, that there is no specific, particularly in the vege¬ 
table kingdom, against the bite of venomous snakes, and to 
such an extent did Fontana carry his prejudice, that on 
hearing of a cure effected in London, by Dr. Mead, of a man 
who was bitten by a rattlesnake, he said, “ the rattlesnake 
might have been destitute of venom; it might have bitten 
superficially, and so ill, that the poison introduced was not in 
sufficient quantity to occasion death; a vein or artery thru 
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by its tooth might have? forced out all the poison or a part of 
it/’ Such reasoning could only come from a man determined 
not to be convinced. ' 

The wiser plan surely is to be prepared in case of neces¬ 
sity with such means as have well besen reeommended. When 
we Snow of such powerful vegetable products as manchineel, 
hemlock, aconite, opium, Nuar vomica, upas or tmtjar, tamj- 
hinia, henbane, 'datura, belladonna, and croton, with many 
others, I think we may without encouraging any very chime'- 
riced notions, fairly hope to find some specific amongst vege¬ 
tables even against the direful and sudden effects prodncAl by 
snake-bites. 

Mr. Waller, the translator of M. Orfila’s Toxicology, in the 
preface to the work—writes, ^^thc labours of MM. Pelletier, 
Caventon, and Magendie, by their skilful analysis of many 
vegetable substances, have brought to light new and unknown 
principles of astonishing energy for the most part of alkaline 
bases,” and adds, “ we may thus, in cases of poisoning, look 
for many powerful and energetic remedies in the vegetable 
kiiigdonj.” * 

Without mentioning the various remedies suggested in tjie 
chronological order of their publication, I shall in the first 
place refer to a few plants more recently brought to the notice 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

In June 1844, Colonel Cox, a frequent contributor of use¬ 
ful vegetable products, writes, from Calpee thus; 1 send a 

specimen of a climbing plant found in the Dooab, near Alla¬ 
habad, which has proved in repeated trials a complete specific 
for the bites of the most venomous snakes, the Cobra de 
Capello included. A small piece of the root, about an inch 
long, is bruised down with about twenty black peppercorns, 
and given in a little water to the patient. It causes pro¬ 
fuse foaming at the mouth, and the dose is to be repeated 
at Aort intervals, two or three times. The patient is to be 
kept in active bodily motion till all symptoms of lethargy are 
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removed. The native name is Kupooree and Purhee —it is 
however but little known among them. I got the specimen 
I seijd, and the information from Mr. A*. Matthews, at Alla¬ 
habad, who, has often used it at his factories with complete 
success.” 

The plant was referred to Dr. Griffith, who fbun*d it t6 be 
“ Cissampelonconvolvulacea, W.^nd A.; natural family Afewi#- 
which, contains plants with febrifugo and narcotic 
qftalitics, of the former Galanchd is an example, of the latter 
Cocculus indicus, to which brewers aiul fish can testify.” Dr. 
Griffifth adds, I am must sceptical on the point of specifics 
against snake-bites.” ... 

However, I think we may safely look in this family CMe- 
nispermete) for a specific. Many of the plants composing it 
are extensively used in medicine, and some are possessed of 
excessively active, narcotic, and bitter qualities. The Colum- 
bo root, belonging to the order, has powerful antiseptic, tonic, 
and astringent properties. Cocculus acuminatus, D. C., Menis- 
pt-rmum polycurpon of Roxb. is mentioned by the latter," but 
flot with much confidence, as a siiecific against snake-bites. 
This plant is growing against several of the trees in the 
Barrackporc .Park, and I have seen it a large creeper on the 
rocks at Colgong. Two plants of the same genus as that to 
which Colonel Cox’s plant belongs, Cissampelos glaberrima 
and ebracteata of St. Hilaire, are used by the Brazilians in 
cases of snake-bites, as also, according to Piso, the juice of a 
third* species, C. Pareira (Pareira Brava). Surely such a 
coincidence as to reputed properties in three plants of one 
genus ought to carry some weight with it. Dr. Lindley 
also states, that Medical men in all the countries where 
the order is found ‘believe in the powerful nature of its 
roots. 

Dr. Griffith suggested, that a quantity of the ropts should 
be sent to Calcutta ft)r trial, and Colonel Cox accordingly 
did so. It W!i8 on the utility of the roots forwarded by him 
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that the Medical officers were requested' to report as men¬ 
tioned in a previous page. . 

In November 1846, Mr. Lowther sent down from Allaha¬ 
bad a leaf of a plant which he thought to be a species of 
Aristohchia, but differing from the species previously for¬ 
warded by him^ and to which 1 will presently refer. This 
was sent to me, and I perceived it to be identical with Colonel 
Cox’s plant. Mr. L. writes: “ the powdesed root has been 
administered in snake-bites with the most decided siiccess. 
Mr. G..Matthews, who resides at a factory 20 miles from 
Allahabad, informs me, he was present during its exhibition 
in two desperate cases. Four cases were- reported to Mr. 
Matthews in Tune and July last, in which the patients were 
cured by using the root." Thus the merits df the plant 
would appear to have been tested throughout a period of 2.^ 
years at ^lahabad, and found to be effective in tl>e cases in 
which it was used. The plant is very common over most 
parts of India, and is abundant about Chiusurah. I am not 
aware of any native name by which the plant is known in this 
part of .the country. ' 

The next plant that ^ shall refer to is Aristohchia indim, 
regarding the virtues of which we have received such positive 
information from the most credible eye-witnesses, as must 
suffice to convince most persons of its efficacy in some cases 
of injury from the bite of a Cobra. I may as well observe 
here, that the Cobra de Capello or hooded-snake, especially 
when the hood is expanded, is so very distinct in appearance 
from all other snakes, that it is easily recognized again by 
persons who have once seen it, and %'ery few, resident any 
time in India, have not seen, at least once, the exhibition of 
the snake charmers, with whom, the Cobra is the principal 
performer. With regard to varieties, Russell remarks, that 
he examined a score of supposed species of Cobra, and found 
the stated differences to be so trifling, and the venomous pro¬ 
perty so nearly equal in all, young and adult, (for the foetus 
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of all venomous s«^^pents have venomous glands and fangs 
fully developed,) that he considered the whole 'twenty to be 
the ^mc identical species. 

But one hooded venomous serpent is known besides the 
Gen. Naja, which is the gigantic Hamadryas of Cantor. 
Therefore in cases of bites where the snake is seen* and ‘de¬ 
clared to be *the Cobra, we feel far more convinced of 
the venomous nature of the reptile than we possibly could in 
the case of any other Indian snake. ' For of my own know¬ 
ledge I am aware, that many snakes are declared, by the 
natives to be mortally dangerous who are not furnished with 
the means of inflicting any serious injury. Of fqrty-three 
serpents described in the first part of RusselPs Snakes of 
Coromandel^ only seven were, by him, found to be provided 
with poisonous organs. We cannot doubt that in most cases 
the bite of the Cobra is fatal. I have myself witnessed death 
ensue in four cases which were not treated; and in two others 
1 have seen persons cured*who had suffered most acutely for 
sweral hours. In one fatiil case at Bangalore, I saw a little 
cfhild ill a basket placed b^ts mother, who was working in 
thc^ garden, under some smw shrubs jiear some rows of peas. 
I passed by the spot in less than an hour afterwards and saw 
the child dead, with a Cobra close to the basket, which I im¬ 
mediately killed. It afterwards appeared that the child had 
been bitten in the face. From experiments made by Fontana 
and Russell, the latter states : ‘‘ it is now beyond idl doubt, 
that tfie stronger animals who resist the poison of the viper, 
rapidly give up life to the single bite of the Cobra.” 

But to return to the Aristolochia indica. In August 184(), 
Mr. Lowther introduced the plant to the notice of the Socie¬ 
ty in a letter, in which he says; “ I have a vine-creeping plant 
in my garden, the leaves of which are a specific against the 
poison of snakes. It has been administered in very bad cases 
in numerous instances with complete success. I enclose a 
leaf of the medium size, and a few of the seeds. It gro\Vs 
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near nullahs, and is in'flowcr now. The' hist time 1 tried it 
was in the case of a Sepay’s wife. The people had tried in 
vain to charm away the poison, and when the woman l)e/:ame 
insensible, her husband came over to my gardener to ask for 
some of the leaves. I sent three; they were reduced to si 
pulp with water, and poured into her mouth, and in half an 
hour she was quite well; at’ this time her jaw had dropped, 
and she wits apparently in articulo mortis.” 

The leaf and seeds were sent to me, and I had no difficulty 
in recognizing them as belonging to Aristolochia iudieu, 
w'hich I had very frequently seen in Southern India, bftt less 
frequently in. the tfppcr Provinces. To the identiiication of 
the species I added a few remarks on the other species of 
Aristolochia M'hich were forwarded to Mr. Lowther, and on 
the 6th November he furnished the Society with some very 
remarkahle and encouraging facts as to the efficacy of the 
plant, in some cases witnessed by himself. Mr. L. writes 
thus: “Of the value of the leaf of Aristolochia iudica, 
I have had further proofs. My gardener has recently ad¬ 
ministered it in four desperate^ases with perfect success, 
and it is a singular fact, that the Sepoy’s wife, whose case I 
adverted to in my last letter, was one of them. She was 
again bitten by the same snake. In this instance her jaw 
was so firmly fixed, that they were obliged to force it open 
by the introduction of the handle of an iron ladle. She re¬ 
covered in half an hour. TTie snake had taken up its abode 
in the wall of the house, and could not therefore be dug out 
without injuring the building. The Sepoy considered the 
destruction of the reptile of less consequence than the outlay 
of a few rupees. He has therefore adopted no other precau¬ 
tion than that of stopping the hole.” * 

With regard to the above I must say, that this portion of 
the proof is by no means so convincing as that which follows. 
How was it possible to say that it was the same snake that 
bit the woman twice ? And as Mr. L. does not appear to 
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liiive been present, it is just possible tlifit his gardtener may 
have been deceived to some extent. I only malie these re- 
marks with the view of meeting criticism on such points as 
arc certainly opcn«to doubt, and in the hope of strengthening 
the subject by dismissing from consideration all such state- 
merits as do not seem worthy of the moat implicit credence. 
Mr. Lowther’now adds the valuable testimony,of his own 
experience. He saj^s, On the Jith of last mouth, I had the 
satisfaction of treating a ciise successfully in which life ap¬ 
peared to be quite extinct. A young woman was brought 
to my door on a charpoy at 9 o’clock at night, who was 
stated to have beCn bitten in the foot at 6 in the evening. 
The cold clammy sweat of death was upon her. Pulsation 
liad entirely* ceased, and my first impulse was to send the 
body away. I had heard from the gentleman who had given 
me the plant, that he had witnessed the cure of a wnman by 
the mere external application of the bruised leaf, and the 
Zuhr Molira” a black stone used so commonly by the 
snake-catchers. Hopeless as the case was, I directed gome 
bruised leaves to be rubbed over her forehead, aifd her 
nostrils plugged with it. In the course of five minutes I 
observed a slight quivering of the lip; her mouth was then 
forced open, and a portion of the juice of four pounded 
leaves entered her stomach involuntarily: a little after this 
she recovered the power of deglutition, and swallowed the re¬ 
mainder. She was immediately raised from the charpoy, and 
with ftie support of two of the bystanders, was enabled to 
stagger about. The conflict between the remedy and disease 
at this time was very distressing. When she was enabled 
to articulate, she complained that a fire was consuming 
her stomach, and begged for water, with which she* was 
somewhat relieved. I then gave her another pounded leaf to 
make up for a small quantity which escaped from htfr mouth 
when lying on the charpoy. From this she experienced 
great relief, and a natural heat began to spread over the siir- 
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face of the body. Sh6 still complained of pain in the poison¬ 
ed limb^ which was well- rubbed with the pounded leaf, and 
after keeping her in motion for an hour and a lialf, she re¬ 
turned home on foot perfectly restored. The case had been 
so desperate that I thought it advisable to caution the woman 
against falling asleep for some hours. Her husband how¬ 
ever went beyond these instmetions, for he not only kept her 
awake the whole of the night, but at 1 o^clock in the morn¬ 
ing administered two additional leaves, which unknown to 
me, he had taken away; not that the woman had relapsed, 
but in order to make sure of the recovery. This caused an 
extreme sensation -of giddiness, as well it might, from its 
stimulating effects. On hearing of this early in the morning, 
1 sent her an ounce of castor-oil, and in the course of three 
hours she was quite well. I should mention that Lieut. 
McCarthy, of the 53rd N. I., was an eye-witness to this case, 
treated by me, and had no hope of success.^’ 

In taking into consideration the very curious {md remark¬ 
able facts mentioned above, we must recollect that Mr. Low- 
thcr, having come to India in 1808, from a long residence, 
must be perfectly acquainted with the tricks of the natives, 
and not likely to be imposed upon in any way whatever, 
even if imposition could have been attempted in such a 
case. 

Mr. Lowther gives another instance. “ On the 1st instant 
an infant was brought to me in a comatose state, under the 
following circumstances. Its mother, whilst grinding meal, 
was bitten by a snake just behind the region of the heart. 
She informed the neighbours of the accident but they discre¬ 
dited her story, and told her it must have been a rat. It 
does not apjicar whether the snake was seen or not, but in a 
short time the poor woman complained of sickness, and as 
her child became fretful, it was put to the breast, and must 
clearly have been affected by the poison then in circulation: 
when it was brought to me it bad the appearance of being 
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overdosed witli opium. The skin warf jvami, but there was 
nothing beyond it to indicate animation. 

“ The mother had died under the fruitless attempt of the 
charmer about an* hour before the child was brought to me. 
1 caused its forehead to be well rubbed with the pounded 
leaf, and applied some of it to ite nostrils. The mouth was 
opened with difficulty, and about a quarter of small leaf 
bruised mth water gradually poured down its thfoat. In the 
course of five minutes it groaned, and this was followed by a 
violent scream and eventual liveliness.” 

What can be more remarkable than this ? No instruction 
could have enabled the child to take a feigned pUrt, «nd Mr. 
L. was witness to the whole case. The venomous nature of 
the reptile has been proved by the death of the mother. As to 
the transmission of poison in the natural secretions. Dr. 
Laiigsdorf, as quoted by Lindley, mentions a case hi which 
the intoxicathig qualities o^ a fungus. Amanita muscaria, were 
tnuismitted through the natural secretions of the body, to 
five different individuals consecutively, from the one tq the 
other. 

One great advantage attending the use of Aristolochia 
indica is, that’ the plant is generally known to the natives by 
the name of Ishurmool, and is very common in almost all 
parts of the country. Dr. Fleming, in the 11th volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, in describing the properties of several 
Indian medicinal plants, independently of their connection 
with snake-bites, names the Aristolochia indica, with the 
native name given above, as being a good emmenagogue and 
antarthritic with bitterness, and a considerable degree of aro¬ 
matic warmth. Russell mentions the plant as much valued 
in Southern India as an antidote, but does not appev to 
have tried its virtues in any other way than by placing it 
with garlic in the track of a snake, to ascertain Vhether 
the reptile had any natural antipathy to either. It is 
with reference to this single experiment alone that Schlegel 
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states, that Russell-has demonstrated that the Aristolochia 
indica is not possessed of any viJuable qualities. In these ex¬ 
periments the snake does not appear to have shewn any decid¬ 
ed dislike for either plants, although Orfila quoting Humboldt 
and Bondplandt, states, that the snake has an antipathy to the 
Quaco, and that it will not, even when excited, bite any part 
of the body which has been rubbed over wlch that plant. 
Lindley, in one of his most recent works, ‘ The Vegetable 
Kingdom,^ states, that he believes the Guaco to be a species 
of Aristolochia, and adds these further notices regarding 
the properties of this remarkable genus—“ Aristolochia fra- 
grantisszma is highly esteemed in Peru as a remedy against 
dysenteries, malignant inflammatory fevers, &c. The power 
of the root of A. serpentaria in arresting the prbgrcss of the 
worst forms of typhus, is highly spoken of by Barton. It acts 
as a stimulant, tonic, diaphoretic, and in certain cases as a 
antispasmodic and anodyne. It is particularly useful in sup¬ 
porting the strength in cases of fever. As its name implies, 
it w used as an antidote to serpent-bites, a quality in which 
several other species participate, among M'hich may be men¬ 
tioned the A. trilobatcuj a Jamaica plant, also employed as a 
sudden and powerful sudorific, and the Cartllagcna A. an- 
guicida, concerning which Jacquin writes, that the root chew¬ 
ed and introduced into the mouth of a serpent, so stupifies it, 
that it may for a long time be handled with impunity; if the 
reptile is compelled to swallow a few drops it perishes in 
convulsions.^’ Lindley then enumerates several other Species 
of Aristolochia, to all of which valuable properties belong. 
Although 1 have read extensively on the subject, I am not 
aware of any genus that produces nearly so large a number 
of plants, possessed of such powerful medicinal qualities. 
With regard to the external application, as detailed by Mr. 
Lowther, Ainslie mentions, that the leaves of Aristolochia 
bractcata applied to the navel of a child, are said to have the 
eflect of moving the bowels ; and many in India can testify to 
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the powerful effects of anothei* externid vegetable application, 
in the mustard poultice. 

Bvandc gives the following analysis from Bucholtz o'f the 
root of Aristotochia serpentaria ; Volatile oil 0.5, yellow soft 
resin 2.85, extractiv'e 1.7®, saponaceous gum 18.10, ligninc 
62.4, water and loss 14.5; and^hevalier states, that he has 
found in the‘root malic and phosphoric acid combined with 
potash. It will thus be seen, that chemical* analysis has 
proved the root to contain many valuable p^nciples. 

Although the Aristolochias would appear to be mueh more 
in repute as akxipharmics than any other genus, still there 
arc several equally favourably mentioned-by authors.. Gesiier 
enumerates 100 plants; but this is of course £oo long a list 
to detail. Ulnnaeus, in his three dissertations, called Morsura 
serpmtum. Radix senega, and Lignum colubrinum, has repeated 
the names of all plants supposed to be useful against snake¬ 
bites, with this prefatory remark :—“ The Great Creator 
has given to the Indians, Ichneumon cum ophiorhizd; to the 

A'mcricans, Suem cum senekd; and to the Europeans, Ciconium 

• _ ® 

cum oleo et alcali.” This list includes Aristotochia indica and 

sevfjentaria. The following arc American, and with the excep¬ 
tion of Polygala, have no near representatives in the plains, 
or even the low hills of India. Veratrum luteum, Acteca race- 
rnosa, Linn. (Cimicifuga serpentaria, Pursh.^ Osmunda Vir- 
giniana, Prenanthes alba, Aletris farinosa, Kunthia montana,_ 
Heliopsis fllerva des cobras), >Polygala seneka, Chiococca 
densffolia. Spiraea trifoliata. The four remaining ones of the 
list are all Ilidian, and three out of them are highly esteemed 
plants. ], Cahtropis gigantea, R. Br. (Asclepias gigantea, 
Willd.) the Mudar or Akeeud, regarding the merits of which 
a very valuable article was written by Dr. Wight in the 2ud 
volume of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 2, 
Strychnos colubrina, supposed to produce the Lignum colubri¬ 
num, and belonging to the same genus as Nux vomica, from 
which Strychnine, employed medicinally in paralysis, dys- 
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pcpsta, dysentery, and affections of the nervous system, is 
produced. Roxburgh mentions that the wood of both plants 
is esteemed as a remedy against the bites of the Cobra, 
applied externally, and at the same time given internally. It 
ought, however, to be recollected, that the seeds of both are 
extremely poisonous. 3, Ophioxyhn serpentinum, which Sir 
W, Jones describes in the^ 4th volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, under the name of Chandra: stating that it is 
called the ichneumon plant, and that its ordmaiy name is 
Rasan, -which word however is used also for the rough In¬ 
dian Achyranthes and the Aristolochia. Roxburgh says, it is 
taken inwardly against the bites of poisonous animals. Hors- 
field describes it as a good febrifuge, and a valuable remedy 
in various disorders. I do not find any particular mention 
of it as used in cases of snaicc-bites. It is very common 
about Calcutta, commonly growing on poor soil, in flower 
nine months in thq year. It may be recognized as a shrub 
about two feet in height, having at the same time, dark 
purple berries about the size of a large pea, with white and 
pinkish flowers. It belongs to Apocyneoe, a natural family, 
producing many power%l plants. 4, Ophiorrhiza mungos, 
the Radix mango, culled by the Malays earth-^aU, in con- 
se<juence of its intense bitterness, has attracted more atten¬ 
tion in consequence of the high character given of it by 
Koempfer in his u^menitates Exoticie. He was induced prin¬ 
cipally to pay attention to the plant, in consequence of having 
been assured that it was the one to which the Mungoose had 
recourse during a conflict with a Cobra. He asserts, that he 
took a considerable quantity of the root with him from Java, 
and used it successfully in putrid fevers, and various malig¬ 
nant diseases, and that in several instances he had adminis¬ 
tered it eflicaciously as a remedy against the bites of mad 
dogs, in men as well as in other animals. It belongs to 
CinchonacecB, a natural family noted for its febrifugal and tonic 
qualities, containing also one of the plants detailed above from 
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Liniiffius’ list, (Chiococca 'which is described by 

Voii Martius as producing the most violent emetic and dras¬ 
tic sffects, followed by copious perspiration and sucefceded 
by gentle sleep. . Lindley adds: “ the violent action of these 
roots, (referring to Chioeocca) renders them dangerous to 
employ except in cases of poisomng, or in such mMadies as 
require a prolnpt and complete ^acuation of the intestines.” 
The Ophiorrhiza is a native of Penang and the’Deyrah Dhoon, 
but not of this part of the country. 

It now only remains necessary to mention a few plants 
deflated to be valuable antidotes by residents in India. In the 
Appendix to the 2nd volume of the Transactions of the Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta, there is a letter from Dr. 
Butter, froili Gorruckpore, relative to a communication from 
Mr. Olsen, of Juanpore, strongly recommending Phlomis 
esculenta, Roxb., now Leucas aspera, Spr., as an invaluable 
specific against snake-bites. Dr. B. does not appear to enter¬ 
tain a very high opinion of it, nor does it appear to have 
been tried, in any very bad cases: moreover, it is not Ukely 
tliat a plant generally used as a potherb, could be very valu¬ 
able where prompt and energetic ren\pdies are required. The 
plant is very common in Bengal, and is known as Chota Hul- 
koosa to the natives. 

Dr. Spry, in the 1st volume of Modem India, details a re¬ 
markable case as related by Dr. Maxwell, of a cure of a bite 
from a Cobra, effected by the nse of TVichodesma indica, 
ChotB Kulpee of the Bengallees, Borago indica of Roxb. A 
trooper of the 3rd cavalry was bitten by a Cobra, 3 feet 
long, which Dr. Maxwell himself saw. To quote Dr. Spry— 
“ tlie poison immediately t(x>k effect on his system, and in a 
few minutes he became lethargic, foam appeared at the 
mouth, the animal powers grew prostrate, the lips and skin 
were livid; and at the time Dr. Maxwell arrived, tho poor fel¬ 
low appeared irrecoverable. The plant above alluded to, 
being in high estimation in the regiment, was protnired at 
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the first moment of the injury, and was immediately admi¬ 
nistered. II produced no sensible effect; but to the aston¬ 
ishment of every one, the man rallied and eventually ireco- 
vered. I can find no other mention, except, where this case 
is quoted, of this plant, which is fcommon in most parts of 
India, and belongs to Borfyinea:, a natural family, whose 
clmracteristics Lindley stat^' to be soft, mucilaginous, emol¬ 
lient properties. We should not therefore expect to find 
any valuable alexipharmic in the order. 

The plant forwarded by Dr. Turner, as mentioned in the 
first part of this paper, was Achyranthes aspera, ChicMHa or 
Apung of the Bengallees, one of the plants mentioned by 
Sir AV. Jones as being called Hasan along with Aristolochia. 
Two plants of the same family, (Amaranihacea;,/ Gomphrena 
officinalis and macrocephala, are reputed to be very \iseful, 
especially in cases of fever, colic, diarrhoea, and the bites of 
serpents. 

It is to be regretted, that Russell made no experiments 
with vegetables as antidotes, with the exception of the slight 
trial of the antipathy of the snake to garlic, and the 
Aristolochia mentioned, in a preceding page; he seems#.to 
have confined all his experiments to the use ttf the Tanjore 
pills. 

With some general remarks on the poison of snakes, and 
the various remedies suggested, independent of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, I will close this article. 

M. Orfila classes the poisoning by snake-bites amongst 
the septic or putrefying poisons, “ which generally induce 
excessive debility, followed by syncope, and do not in many 
cases affect the intellectual faculties.” We must therefore 
be aware, that we have a very difficult class of poisons to 
deal with, and that when the snake is much excited, and in 
full vigour, it very probably will inflict in its bite an injury 
beyond all human remedy. However, it is certain, that nu¬ 
merous persons have been cured at different times, and as in 
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severe cases we can do no serious harm, we ought not to 
allow prejudice to prevent us from using every means in our 
reach* in the hopes of being successful, even should it be in 
one case only, out* of many trials. 

In order to prescribe anfidotes from theory, instead^of from 
practice, it is necessary that we^»hould be acquainted with 
the cxacif nature of the substance we have to coiitend with. 
Unfortunately even at this day, the exact nature of snake 
poison is uncertain. Not to mention the conflicting opinions 
of Mead, Redi and Fontana, as now comparatively ’of old 
date, Before analytical chemistry was studied so carefully, 
as it is in present’ times, it is only nece'Ssary to state, that 
in Schlegcl’s work, published in 1837, it is asserted that the 
poison is neither acid nor alkaline, (a statement repeated 
by MM. Dumeril and Bibron, in 1844,) and has no pecu¬ 
liar smell; that according to many it may be taken Inwardly 
with impunity (the poisqp of the Cobra is taken by the 
natives of India in cases of cholera); whilst Dr. Hering 
states, that in Sumatra serious consequences have occivred 
from taking doses of the poison of Crotalus mutm. Dr. Harlan, 
in his Medical and Physical Researches*, was the first to point 
out that the poison of Crotalus contains an acid. Dr. Cantor, 
who, in all probability, is better acqumnted with the serpents 
of India than any other person in the country, in 1836 
writes in the Asiatic Researches, when describing the Hama- 
dryas, that “ the fresh poison is k pellucid tasteless fluid, in 
consistence like a thin solution of gum Arabic in water; it 
reddens slightly litmus, which also is the case with fresh 
{>oison of Naja: when kept for some time, it acts much 
stronger upon litmus, but loses considerably if not entirely its 
deleterious effects.’’ 

Dr. Cantor and Mr. Laidlay (Journal Asiatic Society 
1847,) have found that the fluid from the venomous glands of 
the Cobra has in every instance readily changed the blue of 
litmus to red, and restored the bright yellow to turmeric 

D 
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paper that had beer reddened by the application of caustic 
alkali, an unequivocal proof of acidity, although at the same 
time they observe, that whereas the poisonous portion is very 
volatile, vanishing spontaneously in a few minutes on ex¬ 
posure to the air, (rendering it probable that it consists of 
some exceedingly unstably, principle, which would be wholly 
disorganized under any attempts at isolation bj^ chemical 
means,) still the acidity increases, and the fluid is certainly 
not weakened as to its elfects on turmeric paper. 

Experiments are still required to a great extent with the 
Indian venomous serpents. Indeed Orfila after giving from 
various authorities’very full accounts of snakes from other 
parts of the world, says, that the whole of his article relating 
to Indian snakes is extracted from Russell’s work, indicating 
that he had no other author of any consequence to refer to; 
and this is the case also with every author of the toxicological 
works I have had access to. Fontana has exhausted the 
subject as regards the European viper, detailing his 6000 
exp''riments, in which 4000 animals were killed, and 3000 
vipers used, in two curious volumes. All this trouble has been 
comparatively of little- use as regards man; for Fontanr. de¬ 
clares at the end of his work, that he could never substantiate 
any case in which a grown person had died from the simple bite 
of a viper, and as he tried all the antidotes, he mentions, on 
the smaller animals, such as pigeons, &c. it docs not, as a 
consequence, follow that they would have been of no use in 
larger animals. He made several experiments with the volatile 
alkali, which I have mentioned in the first portion of this 
paper, as having been successful in some cases under my own 
observation, but he despises it altogether, although he quotes 
some cases in which Jussieu, Sannini and de Mascena suc¬ 
ceeded with it. Fontana’s remedy is “ lunar caustic dissolved 
in water, taken internally, and applied externally with slight 
scarification to the part.” He adds, " I have no doubt 
of the efficacy of this remedy, and can affirm that the lunar 
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caustic is the true specifical' remedy* against the dreadful 
poison.” But lunar caustic is very closely allied to eau-de« 
luce,‘and caustic alkali spirit, which was used in the case 
I refer to personally, and which Dr. Williams in the 2nd 
volume of the Asiatic Resdhrches states, he is avvare to have 
been of use in numerous instants. He remkrks afso, tliat 
snake-bites are worst in hot weather. , 

Dr. Butter, in the 2nd volume of the Transadtions of the 
Medical and Physical Society (1825), *has giycn a very good 
account of all that had been written -in India on the subject 
of snake poisons up to that time. The_ treatment recom¬ 
mended by him is the application of a ligature, and the 
administration of a dram of laudanum and an ounce of 
brandy, in two or three ounces of water, warm if procurable, 
with a little sugar and essence of peppermint. The dose to 
be repeated according to the urgency of the symptoms till 
the returning circulation and heat of the surface indicate 
a favorable change, which he believes to be accelerated by 
making the patient walk about, supported by two yicn. 
iTnder this treatment he states, that nine or ten cases were 
suceessfully cured in 1823, and about the same number in 
1824. He prefers brandy and laudanum to ammonia. He also 
mentions the curious circumstance that the blood poisoned 
by a Cobra de capello is deprived of its power of coagulating ; 
whereas this does not appear to have been the case in Fon¬ 
tana’s experiment with the poison of the viper, and thus 
indicafing, that a different treatment may be necessaiy in 
the two cases of bites from Cobras and bites from vipers. 
In one case detailed of a young sepoy bitten by a Cobra, and 
cured by the application of a ligature and giving brandy and 
laudanum. Dr. B. mentions the quantity taken by this lad to 
have been within two hours 5 oz. of brandy and 5 drachms 
of laudanum, equal to about 500 drops, which enormous 
doses, entirely swallowed, prodiiced no soporific effects, and 
but a trifling degree of intoxication. He also gives it as his 
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opinion^ that emetics ‘would, in all probahility, arrest the de- 
piressmg inHuence of the .serpent venom, but that sudorifics 
recommended by some writers would be most likely found 
to be of no more use than the viper fat of Mead. 

With regard to viper’s fat, and the prevalent supposition 
that any portion of a reptil^or venomous insect was a remedy 
against its own poison, I would mention a curiolis story related 
in George Selwyn’s correspondence with his contemporaries. 
In the 2nd volume there is the following letter dated Rome, 
June, . 1768 , from the Earl of Carlisle, to G. Selwyn. “ I saw 
yesterday an experiment of an extraordinary nature’. We 
put a mouse and a scorpion under a glass together. The 
mouse was immediately stung by the scorpion, and to all 
appearance mortally. It remained for sometiihe in a kind 
of lethargy, but on a sudden collected its strength, and in a 
fit of phrenzy, fell upon the scorpion, killed it, and eat its 
body up entirely, leaving nothing but the claws. The 
moment it had swallowed the scorpion the swelling disap¬ 
peared, no signs of pain remained, and the poor animal was 
set at liberty in great health and spirits. I had refused 
any belief to this, a long time, against the testimony of a 
great many Italians. As I could believe no other eyes but 
my ovra, I shall not be offended if you do not give credit to 
a word of this story.” The true explanation of this case 
would appear to be, that the bite of a scorpion is not fatal 
even to a mouse, although the implication is, that the scor¬ 
pion’s body thus devoured had remedied the wound inflicted 
by itself. 

Olandah, in a work written in 1790, recommends a mix¬ 
ture of rum and Cayenne pe^gier as efficacious in snake¬ 
bites. There is in the 11th volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
a very curious account by Dr. Macrae, of a bite on his own 
person from a small snake, which he cured by volatile alkali. 
The description of his feelings is highly interesting. From 
experience he recommends very strong and energetic mca- 
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sures to be adopted'in all similar cases’. In the '13tli volume. 
Dr. McKenzie mentions, that he. had found vdlatile alkali 
used.inwardly, and the application of carbonate of ammonia 
and ammonia and.nitric acid to the part bitten, useful against 
the bites of poisonous serpents. 

Tlje 13th volume of the Philos^hical Transactions, (1683) 
contains a pa|)er by Dr. Tyson, giving a very fuU account ,of 
the rattlesnake, and merely casually mcntionirig*the Cobra as 
to* the fact, that its poison effciwesded with the blood that 
a man had drawn from his leg. As regards the virulent 
effect^ of the poison of the rattlesnake, it is mentioned in‘the 
introduction to Russell’s work, that whereas the bite of one 
killed a dog in England in two minutes, no Indian snake was 
observed to^ill a dog in less than 27 minutes. 

Boaj, in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, writes 
a long article on the subject, which Dr. Butter in the paper 
before quoted disapproves^of as being visionary. Boaj recom¬ 
mends oxides of arsenic, mercury, and lunar caustic, with 
ligatures imd scarifications. 

* Dumeril in his Erpetology (1844), gives a very valuable 
detail of the remedies suggested evqr since the days of the 
Psylli, as spoken of by Herodotus and Strabo, the Ophiogenes 
of Egypt, and the Marses of Rome, up to those esteemed in 
the present days. He says, “ in Italy and France, after the 
numerous experiments of Redi and Fontana, the first thing 
recommended is to apply the lips to the place bitten, and 
ende9vour to suck the poison. Also, applying a speCies of 
cupping-glass, a very thin glass bottle, with a long neck, and 
using hot water. Sometimes they have boasted of fru;tion 
with oil, chlorine, ainmoniuj eau-de-luce, and these idso have 
been taken inwardly at times with an appearance of success. 
Many good effects have been attributed to ligatures tied above 
the part bitten. As a local remedy, actual cautery ty fire or 
otherwise, or the application of nitrate of silver, liquid 
nitrate of mercury, chloride of lime and antimony, caustic 
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Vienna paste, or a piece of pure potash, or a single drop of 
sulphuric and nitric acid/? 

Russell’s remedy, called the Tanjore pills, is composed of 
the following ingredients in equal weights.' Mercury, white 
arsenic, pepper, roots of Velli-navi knd Neri-vesham, kernel of 
Nervaldm. The mercury i^ to be agitated with the juice of 
Calotropis (Aselejnas gigantea), till all the globiiles disappear, 
the other ingredients arc then mixed in, and the mass formed 
into pills of a drachm each, and given once every hour. Un¬ 
fortunately, the doubtful identity of the plants intended in the 
Tamul names mentioned above, renders this prescripticin un¬ 
available- From enquiries made, whilst I was in the Madras 
Presidency, I believe Velli-navi to be Cynanc/mm extensu.m. 
Neri-vesham to be Crinum asiaticum, and Nertfalam is un¬ 
doubtedly Croton Tiglium. This remedy is however composed 
of so ma^ly ingredients, it is impossible to know which is the 
valuable one in it. Most of Russell’s experiments were made 
on dogs, and seem principally to have had reference to ascer¬ 
taining the relative power of the poison of diflercnt snakes. 
He however details nine cases in the human body. The three 
first cases were treated by himself, and cured by the Tanjore 
pills: the 4th and 6th, 7th and 8th cases were' not treated, 
and all the people bitten died. Iti the 6th, Captain Gowdic 
administered eau-de-luce and madeira, and saved the life of 
the man bitten. The 9th case was cured by the Tanjore pills 
after considerable delay, the.man not having been brought to 
Mr. Russell till many hours after he was bitten, and whifcn he 
was dangerously affected. 

In one case that I saw treated successfully myself at 
Bangalore, a syce, or ghorravmUah, as he is called there, 
had been bitten about 6 o’clock in the evening in the leg 
by a Cobra, which I saw and killed, he soon became very 
lethargic, and complained of having no power over the limb 
which pained him excessively. I gave him a teaspoonful of 
eau-dc-luce in a tumbler of water to drink, and had the part 
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bitten also rubbed* outwardly with the same alkali. I re¬ 
peated the dose about an hour afterwards, and h&d him con¬ 
stantly walked up and down, supported by two men, giving 
him a glass of raadeira every few minutes. He repeatedly 
entreated to be allowed to lay down and die, sooner than 
undergo the annoyance of being walked up and down*. Hdw- 
ever, after about two hours he got gradually^ better, and 
before midnight was nearly well, llis leg continued very 
painful for many weeks afterwards.* Another case I wit¬ 
nessed at Bellary, was a very similar one, treated in the same 
way,*and c<|ually successful. 

I will conclude’ with a few words as to the effect .that fear 
is supposed to have upon the action of the poison. Boaj 
was of opiifion, that fear increased the power of the venom, 
but Dr. Butter in his verj' excellent paper states, that the 
sjmiptoms have not in his experience been increased by the 
passion of fear; several persons having been brought to him 
who were bitten by snakes not venomous, none of whom 
sfiCM^ed any symptoms of poisoning. This I have had Coa- 
brmed on excellent testimony, especially in that ‘Of Dr. 
Cimtor. 1 have been credibly infoigned, that hydrophobia 
has been induced solely by fear, but that there is not a single 
authenticated case of any effects similar to those occurring 
from the bites of venomous snakes having originated in fear 
alone. 

For/ William: July 20/A, 1847. 
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Further observations on the quality, Sfc. of some of the forest 
trees growing in the vicinity of Jeypare, Upper Assam., By 
Major S. F. Hannay, (4S)th RegL N. I,.) Commandant of 
the Assam Light Infantry Battalion. 

(Communicated by Major Francis JonHns,* Commissioner of Assam.) 

I have now much pleasure in sending you d list of some 
others of our Upper Assam timber trees, and samples from 
No. 1 to 35. On a former occasionf I must have sent, with 
a few exceptions, the principal forest trees; amongst these 
now forwarded, there are, however, some I think deserving of 
notice, some- are of course of little use, btit for light work, 
and a few perhaps only fit for firewood, still in making a 
collection of woods, I think it best that all should be noticed. 
Besides what has been collected, I have little doubt that 
many valuable woods are yet in the forests unknown. 

This is the Koroi of my former list; and is no doubt the 
„ , same as the Bhoot Koroi, which has at- 

“Koroi.” tracted so much attention. The Koroi 

Acacm odoratissima, , « j i , 

Wild., Vel Acacia and Soe mentioned below, are known in 

maiginata, Ilamil. Western India as the " Sereesboth 'are 
good woods, and besides being durable, by the aid of steam¬ 
ing may be bent into any shape. Like the sissoo, however, it 
is only the heart wood that is good: the sample forwarded 
is a portion of a beam of a boat in water for several years. 
The smaller is from the root- of a tree found in the river. 

No. 2 .^ The Soe is exceedingly light, but du- 

Acacia stipui^ta, Eoxb. rable. 

* “ I liavo the pleasure to send you a copy of a letter from Major Hannay, 
of the 19th ultimo, -ndth notes regarding 35 farther samples of the timbers 
to be found in the forests near Jaipur. 

“ The samples have arrived, and I will forward them by the earliest op¬ 
portunity. 

" The Botanical names have been added by Mr. Simons ; and having only 
the local names to guide him, some may be doubtful .”—Eielraot of a letter 
front Major Jenkins, dated (rowhatti, ^Srd July, 1847. 

t Bee .Tonmal Vol. iv. p. 117.— Eds. 
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No. 4. 

“ Jlelox.” 


No. 5. 

“ Sopa.” 
Alichelia. 


TJiis is one of the varieties of the "‘Huluck,^^ No. 27 of my 
No. 3. former list; but much improved by having 

TcrnifiSpanicnla- been for many years’in the Dehing'river, 
ta, W. & A. , the waters of which, as well as the Desang, 
possess the quality of improving the timber of all trees con¬ 
taining “ Tannin.” 

The ^‘Helos” is, 1 believe,*known both in Sylhet and 
Bengal; it is very common/but does not 
grow larger than* 12 or 14 inches in dia- 
Stilago Humus, Roxb. jt jg pretty ornamental tree, with 

dark-^rccii foliage, and produces a quantity of fruit like* the 
barberry. This is* a tree highly affected, by the watprs of the 
Dehing, pieces beirtg found quite black, and as heavy as iron. 
One of the varieties of the “ Sopa” of my former list, also 
much improved by the waters of the De¬ 
hing. I bring this to notice as p valuable 
M'ood, and I should say quite equal to teak for durability in 
water. 

•A sample received from Lieut. Reynolds, and brought to no- 
No. S. ticc by him as the ‘‘ Kechur’^ of the Luck- 

Briedciia^'longifolia. impoor Hills, and said by the natives to 
vx-rstipulari^llam. n^ost durable and valuable wood, and 

recommended as such by Lieut. Reynolds for railway pur¬ 
poses. The wood looks well, and I think with the Keehur, 
Nabor No. 1 and Uriam No. 34 of my former list, we have 
timber well adapted for railway or any other work, requiring 
great strength and durability. 

A very good serviceable wood, called in Assam “ Panee 
jjp ^ Moodee,” grows in low situations at the 

"P^eMoodee.” foot of the hills; stands weather and 
water. 

This is the third variety of the “Bola,” No. 16 oT my 

„ former list. It is called Noonee Bola, 

No. 8. _ • 

from the leaf being similar to that of the 
TerminaUa. Mulberry. 


E 
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1 

Called by the natives a Poma or Toon, but although the 
tree is similar in appearance, the wood is 
much heavier and harder ; and has more 
the appearance of mahogany. 

Called by the natives “ Bon Boogree,^’ the Boogre being 
the Bahir of India. I have never seen it 
growing\owever, and cannot speak with 
certainty about the tree : the wood stands 
the water and weather, but is liable to split in the siin.* ' 

Is the wood of a large creeper, very common in the jungles, 
the natives call it “ Borokee Luta/’ the 
large thorns in it being.bent at the point 
like a fish-hook : gives a yellow dye. 

Said to be a species of«“Gomari,” 
which grows in the hills. 

Kot Korah,” a very common thorny tree, which produces 
a fruit about the size of an apple, the 
wood is not often discolored but white, 
and being close-grained, is made into combs, and by the turner 
into spinning wheels, &c. 

Called by the natives here Luta Amaree,” but from the 
No 14 appearance of the tree, I think*this is the 
“ Luta Amaree.” “Kumbia” or Careya arborea of Mr. Masters. 

This is the wood of a large timber tree called ‘^Bailoo,” 
No. 15. it is light, and easily worked, and fit for 

“ Bailoo. inside work or light boxes, &c. Boats 

(canoes) of a very large size are sometimes made of the tree, 
but they will not last beyond two years ; the tree is common 
in the jungles of Upper and Central Assam. 

This is called " Hu Khun,*’ a very conspicuous tree in the 
jg jungles, growing sometimes very erect, 

“ Am Khun.” with branches opposite, and hanging down 
This I have no doubt . , , , s , 

isthe long-loawdLa- With long pendant leaves (opposite), large 

handsome white flowers and fruit: the 


No. .<). 
“Poma.” 
Cedrela. 


No. 10. 

‘‘ lion Booffree.” 
Zizyphiis.' 


No. 11. 

“Borokee Luta” 


No. 12. 

“ Gomari.” 
Gmelina. 


No. 13. 

“ Kot Korah.” 


gerstrosmia.—F. J. 


What T think is not the case with the Bahir.—P. .T. 
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natives call it a species of “ Huluck,^ but the flowers and 
leaves are quite different. The wood of the “Hu Khun”' is 
fit fqr all inside work. 


No. 17. 

“ Phalap” Thea vi- 
ridis. 

No. 18. 

“ Poreiuj” 


The 


Phalap” or tea tree. 

“ Poreng,” a common woodj grpws large 
on the hills. > 

The “ Jugroo,” a very common tree growing very quick- 
. No. 1.9. ly on ground that Jias been cultivated ; the 

RotSpoltata,« ^ood is very much prizeti as firewood and 
^Boxb. foj. charcoal: from incisions made on. the 

stem a red gum exudes. 

“ Mor Moree,” common in the jungles, and grows to a consi- 
No. 20., derable size. The wood in large trees is 
« Mor Moree. heart; it is close-grained, easily 

worked, and I am told durable. 

This is a large tree found in the jungles, called Boroon” 
and bekeved to be common in Sylhet; it is 
easily worked, light, and durable for boxes 
and all inside work. • 

“ Lete Khoo,^’ a tree bearing a fruit eaten by the natives, 
* the wood of which, when well-season¬ 

ed, is close-grained and durable. It does 
not however attain to any considerable 


No. 21. 

“ Boroon.” 
Crattcva Boxburghii, 
AV. & A. 


No. 22. 

« Lete Khoo.” 
l‘icrardia sapida, U. 


Size. 


“ Kolee Orce,” a light close-grained wood, which would be 
*No. 23. found very useful for all light work. It 

“Kolee Oree.” jg common ill the hills and plains, and is a 
handsome flowering tree. 

“ Bor Tekra.” One of the Tekras which has a fruit eaten by 
No. 24. tb,e natives in the green state, and also cut 

(larci^"’^p^^uMula- "P slices an*! and thus sold and 
ta, Boxb. ugej hi the same way as dried mangoes. 
The fruit also makes a very good jelly. The wood, when 
seasoned, is useful. 
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No. 25. 

“ Paneeal,” 
Flaconrtia 'cata- 
phracta. 


‘‘ Tekra Moe.” 

No. 26. 

« Tekrd Moe.” ‘ 
Bhizophora. 


No. 27. 

« Tokro.” 
Baubinva tukra ? 
Ham. 


No. 28. 

“ Soteeana” 
vol 

“ CtmU/an.” 
Alstonia scholaria, 
B. Br. 


‘^Paneeal/’ one of the fruit trees of 
Assam; the wood, when seasoned, is close- 
grained, hard, and durable. 

I am unable to ascertaip why this tree is 
called a Tekra. r The wood is hard, heavy, 
and durable: the tree is of a large size 
on the hills, and is highly ornamental, 
with a rich, large, oval-shaped dark-green leaf. 

“ Tokro,^’ the wood of this tree is es¬ 
teemed as hard and durable, and the tree 
grows to a large size. » 

“ Soteeana.” This is a wood much prized by the natives, 
particularly as beams or sotees; hence the 
name according to the Assamese; but it is 
a tree well known in India, and is called 
Chutyan, the bark of which, and the milky 
juice, is used medicinally, the wood is light, tough, and 
durable, and is used for tulwar scabbards and all light work 
(and growing in Assam to a very large size), for boxes, 
trunks,„&c. 

“ Baudoor Deema,” a very handsome tree, abundant in the 
jungles, bears a large fruit, the size of a tcii- 
pound ball, growing out from the stem, 
Guarea Uneotarifcia, kernels of which, when fresh, seem to 
contain oil: the wood looks close-grained, 
and would no doubt be useful. 

“ Kudum or Rughoo”: this is a fine tree, very conjmon, 
and grows very fast; the wood is light 
and soft, and might be used in light 
work. 

This is a very good wood, being tough, light, and durable 
'No. 31. when seasoned, and easily worked; the 

Eb«tta’^™ta, handles of the Singphoo heavy short- 

Boxb. sword or dhor are generally made from 

this wood, and it is considered as good for gunstocks, which 


No. 30. 

“ Bnighoo” 
Nauclea cadamba, 
Boxb. 
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No. 32. 


No. 33, 

“ Goss Mahoote” 


“ Atmeea'* 
Spondias ? 


I think is likely when from a largi tree and thoroughly 
seasoned. 

1 do not know this wood^ but it looks a 
^trong and rather close-grained wood, and 
is easily worked. 

The most common of thf Mooga trees: 
wood stands very well when under cover. 
An ornamental tree, planted on the sides oT the public 
• No. 34. roads j it has the laurel leaf; and the wood, 

TctrI««!era'’lanceo- '«^hen fresh, has a slight smell of camphor, 
foya, I Roxb. and the leaf, when rubbed, has also a scent 
of the same kind (hence the name I presume “ scented leaf.”) 
One of the trees which supplies black varnish by incisions 
jjp 3 ;- , in the bark and from the fruit; the leaves 
and branches arc similar to the Spondias, 
the fruit smaller, but like the Hog-plum. 
Every one in Assam knows this tree; the fruit, though used 
No. 36. by all‘classes of natives, is despised by 

ImIhZL, Europeans, although, I believe, a very good 
Liim. jelly miglit be made from the outei* rind. 

The tree, when growing by itself, is oniainental, and the large 
wlute flowers are beautiful. The wo5d, though not generally 
known, is valuable for its durability in water, and no wood 
could be more usefully employed in the bottom of trading 
or other boats ; it grows large, and in some situations is (juite 
a forest tree. The knotty stems of some of the large trees 
woul^ 1 think, make handsome wainscotting. 

N. B.—In making a large collection of different woods, it 
is not always possible to get samples of old seasoned wood, 
nor portions of the largest trees of the different species ; this 
therefore must accoupt for a good many of the accompanying 
samples being from young trees, and not seasoned. 

Jeypore: 19M June, 1847. 



Notes on the Kunchoora>fibre ofRungpore; 'by Dr. Campbell, 

Superintendent of Darjeeliry; and T. F. Henley, Esq. 

In the Eastern Star of the 26th ultimo, there is a -very 
interesting article on the plant supposed to yield that fine 
fabric the China grass-cloth. The authority of Buchanan 
is quoted' in support of the supposition that the plant is also 
a native of Dinagepore and Aungpore, where it is known and 
cultivated under the name of Kankhura.” As the Star is 
anxious to obthin furthfer information on this plant, I b&g 
leave to •offer the little I know about it, and to tell you where 
and how you can procure additional and valuable particillars. 

In the month of January last, when I was returning from 
the Bootan Frontier, through the district of Rungpore, my 
attention was attracted by small patches of a green crop, 
cultivated with much care, close to the villages along the 
banks of the Teeshta River. I had never seen the plant 
before, and as winter crops are rare in that part of the country, 
it was an object of additional interest. 

It turned out to be the Kankhura” and is considered 
by the people to be a species of hemp. It is sown at the end 
of the rains, and cut or, pulled in February and March. It 
is of a dark-green color, grows to 3 or 4 feet high, and does 
not particularly resemble any of the nettles I am familiar 
with.* The leaf is not unlike that of the black currant. 
It is cultivated with much care, principally by fishermen or 
others along the river banlfs, and exclusively for making 
fishing nets, for which purpose it is considered unequall'jd by 
any other kind of hemp. The fibre is wonderfully strong, 
and it stands wetting for a long time without injury. It is 
not used, I believe, in making any description of cloth or for 
ropes. The preparation of the thread is similar to that of 
hemp' 

When at the Durwany sugar-works, about the same time, 
I learnt that Mr. Henley of Calcutta was very anxious to 
* The grasij-clotb plant is gupiiouetl to be a nettle. 
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procure a large quantity of the “ KAikhura^’ for use in the 
factory, and that efforts were made to purchase a supply, but 
withput success, as the people who had grown it for theh* own 
use would not seU it; and previously there was no extraneous 
demand for it. The fibre of the “ Kankhura” is extraordi¬ 
narily tough, and would be highly valuable in rbpenvorks or 
for the purposes proposed by Mr. Horsfall of Leeds, in the 
manufacture of cloth. I would suggest that samples of the 
Rungpore Kankhura be procured through the manager of. the 
Durwauy sugar-works, Mr. Ahrauty, and submitted to the 
valuation of a competent person, and the price it is worth in 
Calcutta or England made known in the districts in which 
it is cultivated, with a view to producing a quantity of it for 
the English, market. If the requisite information as to price 
can be obtained, I shall be glad to assist in communicating it 
to the people in the portions of Rungpore along the Bootan 
' Frontier. 

Darjeeling: July 12/A,*1847. A. Campbell. 

• In addition to the remarks of Doctor Campbell^ (Tn the 
Rungpore Kunchoora hemp, the following memorandum con¬ 
tains the results of my own enquiries* on the subject. 

Feeling convinced of the excellence of the description of 
fibre in question, I endeavored when in Rungpore to collect 
a quantity, and succeeded in procuring a moderate-sized bale 
of it, which has been forwarded to a house in London, re- 
ques^g a report of some of the large hemp and flax spinners 
of Lancashire. Tliis information may shortly be expected. It 
is difficult in the present state of the enquiry to ascertain the 
price at which it might be procured eventually, if the stimu¬ 
lus of advances of funds for’its cultivation were made. It is 
now only procurable at very high and variable rates imsmall 
parcels from the fishermen. Under any circumstances, it 
appears to me that it must necessarily be a much more expen¬ 
sive article than either sunn or jute, inasmuch as a laborer 
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can prepare due and a^half to two maunds of jute per day’s 
work, whilst of the Kunchoora, he cannot manufacture more 
than as many seers. The jute and sunn fibres are separated 
from the woody stems by the process called water-retting, 
in a similar manner to that empioyed in the preparation of 
the true' hemp and flax; a process by which the removal of 
the fibre from the stems is rendered of easy aceomplishment. 
The above nettle on the contrary requires a tedious manipula¬ 
tion. The bark or epidermis of each individual stem must* be 
carefully scraped off the fresh cut plant, a most tedious and de¬ 
licate operation. The natives declare that the fibre cannot be 
separated by the wat.er-steeping process, and they are doubt¬ 
less correct on that point. The scraped stems are then spread 
out in the sun and dried to a certain point, after which they are 
beaten carefully one by one, in order to facilitate the separation 
of the fibrous coat which is now removed by being pulled off 
each plant, stUl operating one by one on the plants, and nof 
in bundles as is the case when opefating on other fibres. The 
fibres now require to be carefully washed, in order to separate 
the. remaining impurities. This sketch will serve to show 
whence it arises that a laborer employed in the manufacture 
of the nettle hemp can only prepare about onej-fortieth part 
of what he could have accomplished with the jute fibre. 
The plant itself is perhaps of easier cultivation, and more pro¬ 
ductive from a given surface than sunn, as it will yield 
several cuttings from one planting. It requires however a 
rich free soil, and plenty of manure. The second andc third 
cuttings produce a much weaker but a finer fibre, and it is 
not improbable but that the Chinese in their grass cloth 
manufacture select the after crops for their purpose. Some 
experiments made by bleaching and heckling a portion of 
first crop Kunchoora, did not produce so fine and silky a 
material as that of the China grass-cloth, but as my experi¬ 
ment was hastily and imperfectly made, it is by no means cefn- 
cluslve. As I have noticed above also, it is probable that 
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a very different result would arise fr^m the eifiployment of 
the after-crop fibres, or by the selection of thef young and 
delicate shoots, which actually do product a much more'flax- 
like material. It is possible the Chinese by adopting these 
means may produce textileroaterials of very different qualities. 
The large stems, near the lower part of the plantj yield a Vtery 
tough but coarse product, admirably adapted, however, from 
their immense strength for many purposes. 

Some comparative experiments were made with European 
hemp compared with the Rungpore Kunchoora, by loading 
small ljundles (four picked fibres loosely twisted) of each kind 
to the breaking point, and taking the.'average of several 
trials. These experiments showed that the nettle fibre pos¬ 
sesses about*three times the strength of Russia hemp. The 
latter being of an excellent quality, imported into Calcutta 
for special purposes. , 

I had the Kunchoora also employed for packings of steam 
engines, in which it proveef quite efficient; the ordinary coun- 
trj"^ fibres, such as sunn eeaAjute, being totally useless for that 
pbrpose. . * . 

'fhc question of the identity of the^China grass and nettle 
fibre seems yet quite unsettled, and it is extraordinary that 
Mr. Fortune, during his botanical sojourn in China, should 
not have cleared up so interesting a point. I have now in my 
possession a couple of plants of the Rungpore nettle or 
Urtica tenadssima, which might serve for reference in any 
further enquiries on the subject. 

It is hopeless to expect that the nettle fibre can be pro¬ 
duced at so low a price as the other descriptions of textile 
materials of the country, 50 long as the present laborious 
method of separating-the bark and fibre is employed. I am 
however, of opinion, that mechanical arrangements coifld be 
made, by which the separation and thorough cleansipg of the 
fibre could be accomplished on large quantities with great 
facility and economy. T. F. Heni.rt.- 
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A Memoir of some of the natural productions of tJte Angami Naga 
Hills, and other parts of Upper Assam. By 3. W. Masters, 
£sa., Sub-Assistant to the Commissioner of Assam. 

(Communicated by the Government of Bengal.) 

. Plants. 

The Flora of that portion of the Angami hills which I have hither¬ 
to had an opportunity of visiting, does not present so great a variety 
of species as that of the hilJs more to the eastward, but the flora,of 
the whole valley of Assam, including the surrounding hills, presents 
an immense variety of curious, useful, and interesting plants, gjowing 
in the greatest luxuriance. Dried specimens of.about 2,000 species, 
belonging to upwards of 130 families, accompany this memoir. 

Ranunculaceas. —Of this family I observed only 2 plants on the 
Angami hills, Naravelia Zeylanica, which is common Werj'where in 
the plains, and one species of Jtanuncvlus. This tribe is not very 
abundant in the plains, 2 or 3 species may be met with in the rains, 
but the most interesting plant of the family that I have seen is that 
very pretty, showy, freely flowering creeper wliich Dr. Roxburgh calls 
Thalictrum bracteatum. At Bhagdwar and at Luckimpoor, it tniils 
on the ground among reeds and grass; on the banks of the Sasa hi 
Muttock, it twines its branches round, and spreads over the low 
bushes; but on the banks of the Kadadanga, in the Seebsagiir district, 
it assumes a more gigantic habit, .spreading and running to a great 
extent, covering the low trees with its beautiful flowers. 

Papavf.race.®. — I saw no poppy cultivation on the Angami hills, 
though the plant is cultivated to a small extent by the Lota Nagas, 
smd at Kalioong. Throughout the plains it is plentiful; the Assamese 
even cultivate for the Nagas at the foot of their hills. 

NYMPHJ5ACE.t!.—This Water lily tribe, though scarce on the hills, 
is abundantly distributed all over the plains. The beautiful, large, 
white Nclumbium, so common in the Scebsi^ur district, is exquisitely 
friq;rant. 

Myristice.e. —Although no real nutmeg has hitherto been found 
in Assam, yet one species of Myristica is iniligenous to the Naga 
hills, anotlier common in Muttock, in the Satsoeah forest, and at 
the foot of the hills at Dibrooghur. A specimen of M. macrophyila. 
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Iloxb. was sent to me from Major .Tenkms,Vpund near Gowhatty; it 
is therefore probable that the true nutmeg would thrive’ in some parts 
of Ai^am. 

Magnoliaceje.*—P lants of this family are distributed all over the 
hills and plains. One species. Magnolia sphanocarpa ? is common 
in the low hills, and also in the plains immediately at the base of the 
hills on both sides of the valley. Of the genus Mkhelia, 3 or 4 
species are indigenous to the Naga hills. What I‘suppose to be 
AFj obovata. Wall., I found growing at Dil>boo Mookh, a little below 
Dheemapoor. M. oblongifolia at Dibrapoor, and another species of 
the same genus on the banks of the Dikho, far in among the hills. 

Anonace ®.—Th.e most common plant of this family which is to 
be met with on the "Naga hills, is Uvaria mac'rophylla, it isfalso plen¬ 
tiful about Saikwah and Sudiya, and along the banks of the great 
river all the vfay up to the Koond j one sj)ecies of Anona P I found 
at Mickeloi, at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. Guatteria Badajamba 
is also common on the hills. Uvaria bicolor and several otlicr species 
of that genus are scattered over the plains, while Anona squamosa, 
A. muricata, and A. reticulata are found growing in gardens and 
villages, and thrive luxuriantly. A. muricata has been but lately 
introduced. . * . 

Dilleniace.iE.—^W hole forests of D. speciosa are to be found at 
the foot of the hills, along the banks of*the Dhnnsiri, the Uyuug, 
and tlie Jitmooua. D. angusla and D. pilosa, together with Dillenia 
sarmeutosa are common on the lulls, the latter plentiful in all forests 
in the plains. I observed another species of Dillenia on the Mikir 
lulls, which was probably D. scabrella ? 

UMBELEiFERas.—^Thc plants of tliis family are not very abundant 
either'on the hills or in the plains, llydrocotyte Asiatica, H. poly- 
cephala, and H. tenella are fonnd at Luckimpoor and llungpoor, and 
I have three or four other species of this family in my herbarium 
but they are not of much impoi;tance. 

ARALTACE.Ai .—AratiU digitate of Roxburgh, which is common all 
over Assam, is also plentiful on the banks of the Uibboo Panee; on 
higher ground two or three other species were observed, Jbut not in 
blossom; they appeared to be identical with those which I gathered 
about Namsang, Kangsang, and Lakhootee, and also between Bun- 
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gagora and Saikwah. Specimens 6f which are to be found in iny 
herbarium now in the possession of Government. Aralia lucida. 
Wall., is indigenous to the Naga hills. At Cheerideo Purbut is 
found Panax fragrans, and at Dibboo Mookh P. pculeata. 

Berberide.£. —^The only plant of this family which I have ob¬ 
served is 'Nandim domestica, found growing at Rungagora, in Mut- 
tock. 

'ViTACEiE. —;Along the banks of the Dibboo and Jhumka rivers, 
vine-like plants are plentiful, some of which rise to higher elevations, 
where two or three species of Leea are common, but I did not ob¬ 
serve any on the Angami hills, which appeared to me to be of any 
partieular interest or .different from what I had before gathered: 
among those common in the plains arc Vitis lahata, V. carnosa and 
adnata, Leea sambucina, hirta and crispa, with several other species. 

Olacine.®. —Of this family Olas scandens is common on the 
Naga hills, and 0. Zeylanica is plentiful on the banks of the 
Dhunsiri., 

Onagrace®!. —Of this order Jussieua repens is the only plant 
which I have observed near the hills. In the plains we have Trapa 
bispinosa, Ludwigia prostrata and parviflora, two or three species of 
jEnflt/ieva and one species of Isnardia. All these are to be found 
about Seebsagur, Ruiigpoor, Jorehat, and Luekimpoor. 

CoMBRETACEiE.—I observed several interesting plants belonging 
to this family on the Angami hills, but the most conspicuous was 
that powerful climber Poivrea Roxburghii, which I found at Meza- 
pamot, Razepamot, along the banks of the Dibboo, under Sumoo- 
guding, and all along the banks of the Jumoona. I have gathered 
it also on the banks of the Dynng, near Souoree Gaou, in the Lota 
Naga hills. (Uncaria sessili/ructus is not less common.) Thi* above 
two, though curious and ornamental, are of less value than the 
timber trees which this family affords. The fruit of Terminalia 
Chehula was picked up on the high rjinge, but I did not observe any 
remarkably largo trees of any kind on the Angami hills. The 
timber trees which I saw were diminutive in bulk compared to the 
same sjiecies found in the plains, except a species of Gordonia, which 
arrives at its maximum size on the hills, and becomes a very nseftd 
timber tree. The most valuable timber tree belonging to this family 
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with which I am acquainted, is Terminalik paniculata, the Hullock 
of tlic Assamese. This grows in great perfection along the banks 
of tlip Dhnnsiri, towards Dheemapoor. I have also seen b.eautiful 
specimens of this %e tree on the banks of the Soondree, in among 
the Duphla hills, in Satsqealj, in Muttock, at Jeypoor, at Saikwab, 
and all along the banks of the Brahmapootra clear iip to tl^p KoQnd. 

Ai.angiace^.. —Marlea begonieefotia belonging to this tribe, is 
common about Gungaon, Dcorgaon%nd Luckimpoor. • 

IluizopnoaEA ;.—Carallia lucida and two or tlirec others arc 
indigenous to the Naga hills. 

Melastomackje. —Of this family, so abmidant in the plains and 
immediately under the hills, 1 gathered four species on the Angami 
hills, though unfortunately not in blossom^ Specimcns.of two of 
them were found at Sumooguding, and of another, a most elegant 
and gigantic Species in fruit, I gathered above the terraces at Ma- 
zamah. Seeds of this species were sent to Major Jenkins. Of 
Melaslomex and Osbeckia:, the dwarf and shrubby kinds are found in 
abundance all over Upper Assam, on the red, ferruginous, sandy 
soils, m localities that are tlevated just above the annual floods, 
where four or five species may not unfrequently be seen growing all 
together. • 

They are most plentiful at Luckimpoor, Dibrooghur, Jeypoor, 
Bifirapoor, and between Deorgaon an<J Nazin, also immediately 
under the Mikir hills. The more gigantic kinds are found in all the 
ravines in the Naga hills, where their highly colored abundant 
panicles may often be met with 15 or 20 inches in length. 

Myktace.®. —Of this family Careya arborea, Barringtonia acutan- 
gultt, and Syzygium jambolanum are indigenous to the Naga hills. 
JambSsa Malaccensis is found growing wild on. the banks of the 
Jhangy and in the Satsoeah forest, Jamhosa aquea and scorymbosum 
at Golaghat; while Psidium pomiferum, Syzygium densiflorum, fruti- 
cosum, and nenosum are common all over the plains. J. vulgaris, 
the rose apple, is founddn nearly all villages, as is Pumica granatum, 
and alba is also found growing wild at Bapabin, near to the Ch«erideo 
Purbut. It is somewhat remarkable that the last mentioned plant, 
together with J, Malaccensis, and so many Melastomea, natives of 
the Malay Islands, should be so common in Assam. 
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LoranthaCevE. —Se\’feral species of the genus Loranthus arc in¬ 
digenous to the Naga hills, and arc common all over the plains. L. 
Hookerianus is plentiful about Sccbsagur, L. coecineus at LuckiiQpoor, 
and Viscum confertum at Seebsagur. , 

CucuRBiTACEiE. —Thc commou pumpkin and bottle-gourd are 
found plentiful in all Naga villages, although I have never seen thc 
Uving plants, as the hills are not accessible at the ^season of their 
growth. Two or three species df Bryony are commou on the banks 
of the Dibboo and in the ravines, as also Trichosanthes species. This 
family is most abuiulaut throughout thc plains of Assam. Lagenaria, 
Cucurbita, Cucumis, Bryonia coccinea, Lvffa, Momordica and Tri¬ 
chosanthes are found almost everywhere. 

CACTA-CKM.—Opuntia Dillenii is the only plant that I have ob¬ 
served belonging to this family, it is frequently met with about 
deserted villages. * 

Begone^.—O f this family 4 or .5 species are indigenous to the 
Naga hills^, and two species are common in the plains, and may be 
met with in Satsoeali and Eakan Ilabbec. 

Cruciferas. —Of these we find littfc that is of importance except 
thc mustard, which is cultivated sparingly by the Nagas, but largely 
by the Assamese. • 

CAPi’ARinEAS. —Gynandropsis pentaphylla and Roydsia suaveolens 
are found on the Naga hills, and Crateeva Roxburghii on the banks 
of rivers in the plains, Polanisia icosandria about villages. 

VioLACE^.—^Violets are plentiful on the hills in the cold season, 
and also in thc plains, but they have but little scent. 

Samyde.®. —The genus Casearia is indigenous to the Naga hills, 
and 3 or 4 species are to be found in all the forests in Upper Assam. 

PASsiFLORE^.-t-Modeeco palmota and 2 or 3 other species(*of the 
same genus arc to be found about Dcorgaon. 

Papayaceae. — Carica papaya is common about villages, and grows 
to an immense size at Luckimpoor. 

PnACOURTiANEiE. —Thc Panial, FlacouHia cataphracta, is indi¬ 
genous to the Angami hills, trees of immense size are to be found at 
Snmooguding, compared to which those found about villages in the 
plains are ‘diminutive. The Lemtem, also Chautmoogra odorata is a 
native of the Naga hills. 
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Bixine.^.—T he Arnotto plaut, Bixa Orellana, is’ found in the 
gardens of the Brahmans about Deorgaon and Jorehat.* 

Gu^ttifer^.—T he 3 genera Gareinia, XaAthochymus and Mesua 
are abundant at thc^foot of the Naga hills. G. cambogia, G. pedun- 
culttla, X. piciorius and X. f/ulcis are plentiful on the first Naga 
range, as well as in the plains, but I did not obseiye M. /errea. on 
the Angami hills, although it is common on the hills between the 
Boora Dihing and the Desing, where it appears to attairf its maximum 
growth. It is also found in great abundance in the Dheemapoor 
forest, along the banks of the Dhunsiri, the banks of the Jumoona, 
and along the base of the Mikir lulls. 

IIypericineje. —^Two or three species of the genus Hypericum. 
resembling H. japoMcum, are common on the hills, a'nd on elevated 
localities in the plains. Those which I have observed are all minute 
plants, with btight yellow flowers, found at Mohung Digna, Luckim- 
poor, and Dibrapoor. 

TERNSTROMiACEiE.—Gue of the most common trees, |is well as 
one of the largest that I met with on the Angami hills, is a species 
of Gordonia, it is also abundAit in the plains, and called Naga Bhik 
by the Assamese, who use it for their sugar mills. As a timber tree, 
ib is but of moderate growth in the plains, with comparatiYelJr soft 
wood, but on tlie hills it grows to a large size, producing wood of a 
much firmer texture. To this family belhngs the Assam tea plant, 
which is also indigenous to the Angami hills, as reported by Lieute¬ 
nant Bigge in January 1841 : it grows along the banks of the Dibboo 
Pance, between Razepamah and Mezapamah, but the Barree appears 
to be of small extent, as I did not sec a single plant in the line of route, 
when going from Sumooguding to Mazamah, or when returning from 
thcnce*to Ilazepamah. I could not learn that the tea plant, is known 
to exist in any other part of the Angami hills. Specimens procured 
from the right bank of the Dibboo Panec, below the village of 
Razepamah, together with a large quantity of specimens collected 
from several different locahties, both from cultivated and uncultivated 
plants, accompany this memoir. 

Sapindac£.<e. — Of this tribe the genera Sapindus, Sehmedelia, 
Cardiospermum, Millingtonia, and Pierardia are plentiful on the Naga 
hills, and also along the banks of the Dhunsiri and Jumoona rivers. 
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in the Satsoeah, in Murfock, and-at Luckimfioor. P. sapida is a 
great favorite h-ith the Assamese. 

Hippocastane^.— A species of JEsculus is found growing in 
abundance on the hanks of the Dhunsiri, Jumoojia, Soondree, So6- 
bansiri, Dihing, Brahmapootra, Suffoy„Dikho, and Dyang rivers. 

IrtNEA—^Th^ pretty little shrub Linum tryginum is indigenous to 
the Angami hills, and in the month of January covers a large portion 
of the hill on Vhich the village of Prephima is built, with its bright 
yellow flowers. 

Sterculeace.® —Of tills family several species are common on 
the Angami hills, of which Kleinhovia Hospita is most frequently- 
met with. The genera Sterculia, Bombax, Kydia, Pterospermum, 
Abroina, Kleinhovia, Byttneria, Melochia, Walth'eria, are plentifully 
distributed all over the hills and plains. Pentapetes pheenicea is 
found in gardens only. ' 

Maevaceas. — Hibiscus macrophyllus and //. Griffithianus are the 
most common plants belonging to this family that I observed on the 
Angami hills. H. furcatus is plentiful at the foot of the hills. 
Several other species of Hibiscus, together with the genera Urena, 
Sida, Abutilon, Abelmoschus, and Paritium are common all over the 
plains'. , The cotton plant, which is cultivated in many parts of the 
plains, and, largely by the Mikirs and Lota Nagas, is not cultivated 
by the Angamis on their* hills. The Nagas of the Sumooguttiiig 
village grow a small quantity at the foot of their hills. 

Ela-ocarpe.^.—T he genus Eleeocarpus, which produces the fa¬ 
mous Roodrakh, is abundant on the Naga hills, often spreading out 
•into the plains ; 5 or 6 species may be met with at the base of the 
low hills between Borhot and Bheemapoor, also in Tooleram Burra 
Sonaputti’s country, and at Luckimpoor. ‘ 

DiPTEROCARPEiE. —Although I did not observe any plant belong¬ 
ing to this family in the Angami hills, yet the genus Dipterocarpus 
grows to great perfection on the hills more to the eastward, and it 
is probable that the genera Dipterocarpus, Hdpea, Shorea, and Vatteria 
are all indigenous to these hills, although Shorea robusta, Sal, is the 
only plank that I have been able to determine, never having been able 
to procure any good specimens of the other species. The Sal is found 
in-the Sungmay Habbi, and is abundant in the Nowgong district. 
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Tiliace^. —Of tlicsc Triumfetta ovalifblia and trilocularis, with 
a species of Grewia, arc common on the Angami hills,' but the tribe 
does pot appear to be so abundant as in the'plains, where we have 
Triumfetta pilosa, Ifflocularis, oblongata, trilocularis. G, orientalis, 
sepiaria, and columnaris. Co^horus olitorius, capsularis and trilocu¬ 
laris, with one or two other species. 

LythracejB. — Lagerstrcemia grandiflora of is found at 

Dhccmapoor, growing to an immense size. L. ^.eginefsoA a species 
of Ammannia I observed farther among the hills. L. elegans is com¬ 
mon in the plains, and Lawsonia alba in gardens at Jorchat. 

Meliaces:. —Of this tribe Amoora Rohituka is indigenous to the 
Naga lulls, Melia composita I found at Dibboo .Mookh and along the 
hanks of the Dhullsiri, Walsura robusta at Dibrooghnr? Quivisia 
heterophyila at Bungagora, and Aglaia undulata at the Brama- 
kooiid. • 

Cei)relacea£. —To this tribe belongs the famous Toon timber 
tree, the Poma of the Assamese, which is common in the,Dheema- 
poor forest and on the hills to the eastward, it is found all over 
Upper Assam. In the Seebsa%ur district the Assamese have another 
Poma. Chickrassia tabularis. 

Aurantiace.e. —^This family, containing the orange and,lAnpn, 
is plentiful in the Naga hills as well as in the plains of Assam. 
Citrus medico is an undoubted native of the Angami lulls. 1 found 
it plentiful along the banks of the Dibboo Pance, between Takajana- 
mah and Bazepamah, and along the banks of the Dhunsiri it is also 
common, most abundant about Dheemapoor. Fruit of a superior 
variety was brought to us at Mezapamah, a lemon. The orange and 
shaddock, though common, are found «bout villages only. Triphasia 
trifoliafh is also a native of the Naga hills, with two or three species 
of Limonia. In the plains we have besides the above, Bergera 
Koenigii, B. (or Micromelum) integerrima, Mgle marmelos, and Gly- 
cosmis species at Seebsagur, G. pentaphylla at Luckimpoor, Murraya 
exotica in Tooleram Burra'Sonaputti’s country: this_ last is also found 
at the Bramakoond, in company with M. paniculata. 

SpoNDiACE^s .—Spondias mangi/era, Amra, is commopi on the 
hills and plains, at Kangsing, Jorehat, Nazera, Jypoor, Dibrooghur, 
Saikwah, and Luckimpoor. 


o 
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Rhamnace^. —The genera Zisyphus, Rhamnus and Ceanothus 
are indigenous to the Angami hills. Z. jujuba, C. nepalensis, Vit- 
mannia Africana, Gonania leptostachya and two species of Rhamnus 
are common all over Upper Assam. 

EuphorbiacejE. —Several plants iielonging to this very largo 
family were observed in the Angami hills, the most conspicuous was 
Euphorbia pent angular is, which is to be seen at Mezapamah, grow¬ 
ing in the stockade .which surrounds the village. Cluytia ovalifolia 
is commom at Sumoogudin^ and elsewhere, together with Croton dru- 
paceum, Exceecaria Agallocha. Emblica officinalis assumes a stunted 
appearance on these hills, but at the foot of them, and on elevated 
sites throughout the plains, it grows to a mod?rate-sized tree. The 
shrubby, 'straggling Philanthete are common oh the banks of the 
Dibboo and Dhunsiri rivers. Scattered all over the plains we find 
the genera Andrachne, Cluytia, Briedelia, Croton, Rottlera, Ricinus, 
Janiphtt, Jatropha, Sapium, Bradleia, Batis, and Euphorbia. 

Celastrinea?. —Several of the climbing plants belonging to this 
family are common near the base of the hills and in the Uheemapoor 
forest. I have gathered specimens oi^Celastrus at Dibrooghur, Run- 
gagora, Deorgaon, Cheerideo, and on the Naga hills. Of Salacia in 
Satsocah, Seebsagur, and in the Sohonoi, and of Euonymus at the 
Jiimoona falls, the Tokpheng Purbut, and at Saikwah. 

Malphigiace*. —Two species of Hireea are found in the vicinity 
of Seebsagur. 

TAMARtsciNEiE. —A speeies of Tamarix is common on the sands 
of the Brahmapootra and of other rivers near to the hills. 

XANTHOXYLEiE.—Two or three species of Xanthoxylum, with one 
species of Ailanthus, are indigenous to the Naga hills and plains of 
Assam. 

Baesamineas. —Of this family Impatiens natans, ilati/olia, and two 
or three other species are peculiar to the Naga hills, while three 
or four other species of the same genus are scattered all over the 
plain. 

OxaeidejE. —The plants belonging to this small family are highly 
prized by the Assamese and Nagas. Oxalis sensitiva I observed in 
abundance at Sumooguding, and Averrkoa Carambola grows to be a 
large tree on the hills more to the eastward. 
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Rosace js.—Of Roses I have observed none indigenous to the 
Naga hills, but the genus Rubus is plentiful, R. rugosus and Wal- 
lichiagus at Sumooguding and Mazamah; the latter plant i have 
gathered on the Jiiils to the eastward, Akook, Kangsiug, and 
Lakhooti, where R. roseefoliu^, racemosus, and hexagonus are com¬ 
mon. A species of crab apple is common about Mezapamah jiud 
Mazamah, and.peach trees are found in villages. Fragaria indica, 
Roxb. is common; this last is indigenous to the plains; as is CeraSus 

Jenkinsii, an edible fruit tree. 

• « 

LEGUiMiNosAi.—The plants belonging to several genera of this very 
large family are abundant on the Angami hills. A species cSf Phase- 
olus is cultivated. Acacia stipularia aud speciosa are common every¬ 
where, as are Ergthrina stricta and Desmodiumpolycarptm, Crotalaria 
alata, Inga species, and Bauhinia purpurea. That beautiful creeper 
Butea superbdia found growhig on the Sumooguding hill, and is very 
common along the base of the Mikir hills. Acacia pinmta is 
exceedingly common in the Dhcemapoor forest, and togetjier with a 
species of Cxsalpinia is found growing about villages on the hills, 
apparently planted round the’stockade as a defence. Mucuna prurita 
is found on the banks of the Dibboo Panee. Plants of the following 
genera are uidigenous to the plains of Upper Assam. ^JEhtada, 
Abrus, Adenanthera, Tamarindus, Alysicarpus, Mimosa, Hedysarium, 
Dunbaria, Ervum, Robinia, Sesbania, AEschynomene, Uraria, Jonesia, 
Desmodium, Flemingia, Erythrina, Butea, Cassia, Dalbergia, Dolichos, 
Canavalia, Pongamia, Milletia, Crotalaria, Bauhinia, Acacia, Guilan- 
dina, Agati, Phaseolus, Connarus and Cnestis; Dunbaria species and 
Robinia macrophyila are natives of the Naga hills; Vachelia Far-. 
nesiana is found about villages ; Jonesia asoca is found in Muttock ; 
Cassia glauca and fistula on the hills; Dalbergia robusta plentiful 
on the banks of the Jumoona, at Saikwah, and at Noa Diking Mookh ; 
Dalbergia Sissoo at the Bramakoond; Milletia splendens, an elegant 
creeper, at Seebsagur ; Cantharjispermum paucifiorum at Seebsagur ; 
Phaseolus trinervum and calcaratus at Seebsagur and Luckimpoor. 
That curious plant, Desmodium gyrans, is found plentiful ^out 
Gnrgaon in the rainy season, together with Uraria picta aiyl hamosa; 
Clitoria ternatea is found about villages; a species of Connarus in 
the Satsoeah forest, and Cnestis mouadelpha at Saikwah. 
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Anacaroiac^. —Of these, Semicarpus anacardium. Mangi/era 
sylvaticum, with two species of Rhus, are indigenous to the Angami 
hills. M. indica appears less common than in the villages more to 
the eastward, where very large mangoe trees are to be seen in almost 
every Naga village. The above-mentioned, with Phlebochiton esten- 
sumt are common in all forests near the base of the hills, but Holi- 
garna raeemosa and Buchanania angustifolia I have met with on the 
Naga hills only. 

CupuiiiFERAS.—Of oaks I observed bnt few on the Angami hills, 
although I have no doubt but that I passed under hundreds: the 
site in which I supposed them to be growing was so precipitous, that 
I durst not look up tp sec what trees were growing over my head, 
aU I could do was to collect a very few acorns, and these were ex¬ 
ceedingly scarce, as the path which ran along the side of an almost 
perpendicular clift, was seldom more than two feet wide, and often 
much less. I observed an oak at Prephimah, but it was without 
fruit. On the hills beyond the Dyung river oaks are abundant. In 
the plains we have several species of chesuuts; these are common in 
the Dheemapoor forest, along the banks of the Jiimoona, in Mut- 
tockj and at Saikwah. 

IIrticeas. —^Nettles and lig trees are plentiful on the Angami hills, 
as is Artocarpus Lakoocha. Of two or three species of nettle the Nagas 
of Mazamah make a strong and durable cloth, for which purpose the 
fibres of the Phapat, Urtica helerophylla, are in most repute among 
them, the plant grows in abundance about Mazamali, and is common 
also in Upper Assam. Dr. Roxburgh correctly describes this species 
ill a few words : “ This is the most ferocious looking plant I have 
seen, and it acts up to its appearance; the least touch of auy part 
produces acute pain, but fortunately of short duration. The bark 
abounds in fine, white, glossy, silk-like strong fibres.” As the plant 
stings exceedingly, it is very unpleasant to handle, and is consequent¬ 
ly not so valuable a plant as the common Rheea of Assam, Urtica 
nivea, which is cultivated by the Dooms for net twine, it does not 
sting^ and yields a more abundant crop. Of stinging nettles none are 
more common in the plains than the Surat, U. crenulata, it is to be 
met with in all tbrcsts, and generally about all villages in Central and 
Upper Assam, and is most abundant about Dheemapoor. On the 
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11 th December last, when clearing away the jangle about the stock¬ 
ade, and straightening the road towards Sumooguding,*a large quan¬ 
tity of this gigantic nettle required to be cut down; the plants, male 
and female, were ii\ blossom, some of the latter had fruit nearly ripe. 
The male plants were still scattering their pollen, and some had 
discharged so much, that the air was charged, and the leaves of other 
plants completely covered with it. Catting down the jungle set this 
all in motion, and although I had not touched the qilant, yet the 
effluvia had such an effect upon me as to bring on a violent sneezing 
and incessant running at the nose. Captain Butler, and several of 
the natives were affected in a similar manner, though ndt to the 
same degree. The cause I well knew, having, experienced the same 
effects in November 1842, when I was slightly stung'on the back of 
the hand. In that instance the sneezing continued for about an 
hour, the pafn was excruciating when the hand was placed in cold 
water, and did not finally leave me for fifteen days. On my recent 
return to Dheemapoor I was stung by the leaf of the plantj and expe¬ 
rienced similar effects, but less violent. The pain left me in seven 
days.* Notwithstanding thik property of the Surat, elephants cat it 
freely. In Assain I have gathered about thirty species of nettles, 
and as many species of figs. 

UnMACKai.—One species of elm is indigenous to the Naga hills, 
ani is found at the falls of the Jumoona. * Celtis orientaiis is common 
to the hills and plains. 

STILAG 1 NE.K.—Of this tribe three species of Slilago and two 
species of Antidesma are to be found in the Seebsagur district and at 
Lnckimpoor. 

* Iia liis Hortua Huburbunus^ CaleutUnaia, Voigt alludes to the powerful 
stinging property of this nettle in the following words :* 

“ This plant stings dreadfully. Lcschenault de la Tour (Mem. Mas. 6 p. 
3G2,) liapponod slightly to touch with his fingers one of its leaves in fl. C. 0 . 
The conseciuence was intolerable pain, without any swelling, extending to the 
armpit, and subsequently produSing frequent sneezing, copious running 
from the nose, and a contnuition of the jaws. The pain abated somewhat 
after the lapse of two days, but returned in full force when the hand Wis put 
into water, and at last disappeared on the ninth day. A similar circum¬ 
stance occurred, with precisely the same symptoms, to a workman in the 
Calcutta Carden. This man described the sensation, when water was ap¬ 
plied to the stung part, as if boiling oil was poured over him.”— Eds. 
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MvRiCEiE.—The only plant of this family which I have observed 
is Putranjiva'Roxburghii, this is common to the hills and plains, 
and found at Kangsing, llungagora and Luckimpoor. 

JoGLANOUiE.—^Thc only species of Juglans of^ which I have been 
able to procure good specimens, is plerofiocca, Roxb.; this is common 
to hills and plains. 

PiPERACEiE .—Piper syivaticum, longum &n&.rostrat\im are common 
on the Naga hills. Peepuloides is found at Deorgaon, and P. Belle 
is cultivated by some of the Nagas at the foot of their hills, and 
brought down into the plains for sale, it is also cultivated by the 
Assamese. 

»■ 

SAEiCEiE.—One species of willow, Panee Belli of the Assamese, 
is found plentiful about Gurgaon and Dibrooghut. 

Balsamace,e. —Liquid amber species, Joolooti of the Assamese, 
is found growing at Langta, on the Naga hills, at Rrlngagora, and 
other parts of Muttock. 

El£A6ne.e.—O f the genus Elaagnus I obser\'ed one species 
at Mazamah, two others are to be found in the plains at Deorgaon 
and the Jumooua falls. ' 

AaGiEARiNE .®.—Aquilaria Agatlocha, the SaacAt of the Assamese, 
is indigenous to the Naga liills and the plains of Assam. 

TiiVMEEACEiK.—A curious plant, called by the late Dr. Griffith 
Jenkinsia Assamica, and plkced by him in this order, is to be found 
at Luckimpoor. 

Laurine.r. —^The genera Laurus, Cinnamonium, and Tetranthera 
are plentifully distributed all over the hills and plains. C. dulce at 
Gheerideo. 

Amarantbacea. —Deeringia celosioides, Amaranthus spinosus, 
and Celosia cristaia arc to be found^ on the Angami hills, and 
together with 2 or 3 species of Achyranthes common in the plains. 

Chbnopodejk. —A species of Basella, Horoopoorooihak, is indige¬ 
nous to the base of the Naga hills. Brubia is occasionally cultivated, 
and Chenopodiutn viride is a common weed at'Seebsagur and Luckim¬ 
poor. ■■ 

PolygojnEjE. —Of this family P. ckinensis ? is plentiful on the 
sides of the Angami hills and in the ravines, where it grows most 
luxuriantly, but I saw no other species more equally common. In 
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the plains the plants belonging to this family are abnndant. P. 
Fagopyrum is cultivated by some of the hill tribes also in the 
vicinjjty of Saikwah and Sndiya. P. fragrant, a little sweet-scented 
annual, is common,in rice fields in the Seebsagur and Luckimpoor 
districts. Of the genus Runipx, two species are found on the banks 
of rivers. 

Nyctagine^e. —The marvel of Peru, Mirabilis Jalapa, I found 
growing at Sumooguding ; it is also common in Assamese villages. 

Ebenaceab. —^The genus Diospyros is abundantly distributed over 
the Naga hills, and two or three spedes are found common in the 
plains. Styrax serrulata is found plentiful at Dibrooghur. • 

(Jonvolvui-acea:. —Of this tribe Argyrea splendens, Astrigosa, 
and Argentia, with Parana racemosa. Convolvulus viti/olius and pen- 
togonitts arc indigenous to the Naga hills. Ipomeea grandiflora is 
abundant at t)heemapoor, wliile several other species are common to 
the plains. 

LoitEniACEAi:.—^An elegant plant belonging to this family. Lobelia 
robusta, W^all., is indigenous to the Angami hills. I saw fine speci¬ 
mens of it at Prephima in blossom in January. 

CampanulacejE. —Of this family a minute species of Wahlen- 
bergia is found growing on the terraces at Mazamah. I have also 
gathered a species of the same genus on the sand banks of the Dyung 
river, near the Lota Naga hills, and also at the mouth of the Dhunsiri. 

OiNCHONACEAs.—Several plants belonging to this interesting fami¬ 
ly are indigenous to the Angami hills, but I did not observe any 
that are not common in the plains, such as the Randiee, Gardenece, 
Nttuclete, and Morindeai. With a root of the species of the latter 
genus, which is common at Sumoogu'ding, the Nagas prepare a red 
dye. "One of the most common plants of this family is Coffeea 
Bengalensis, this is plentiful above Dheemapoor, and indeed all over 
the Province of Assam, from Goalparah to the Koond. I saw but 
one species of Musseenda on the Angami hills, but as these blossom 
in the rains, I may have passed others without observing them. 
In the plains this genus appears quite at home. A speciesi4»eing 
common in the Seebsagur district, beside two very interesting species 
from the hills, one near the banks cif the Dikho, and one from the banks 
of the Soondree near the Duphia hills. Hedyotis scandens, Unegria 
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sessili/ructus, Nauclea parviflora,- Rondeletia paniculata, Paderia 
fmteda, are common to the hills and plains. Pavetta indica is found 
at Luckimpoor, a species of Ixora at Rungagora, Slylocoryna Webera, 
and Uncaria pitosa at Nozera. 

Caprifoliace^. —Of this tribe ^ species of Elder, Sambucus 
Ebulus, Roxb., or Chinensis, Lmdl., is common to the Naga hills 
and plains, and a species of honeysuckle, Lonicera Leschmaultii, is 
found about Seebsagnr. 

Gomposit*. —The plants belonging to Composite are more abun¬ 
dant on the Naga hills than in tlie plains, though none of them are 
of much importance further than being curious or ornamental. TJie 
annual kinds abound in the slovenly Ar cultivation of the Nagas; 
the terraced lands are comparatively free of weeds, being always kept 
under a regular course of cultivation. Elephaniopus scaber, Conyza, 
several Tagetes patula, Artimisia species, Eupalorium Species, were 
frequently met with ; Siegesbeckia species at Sumooguding. Achillea 
purpurea, Ectipta parviflora ? and a species of Artimisia are found 
on the terrace walls at Mazamah, and above the terraces a most 
gigantic thistle, Carduus species ? very thorny, and growing to the 
height of ten feet and upwards. This plant is found also af 
Takajmiamass: I gathered several specimens of it, but the i ;.in 
which fell at the end of January, wlicn my collections were on the 
way from Dheemapoor to“Golaghat, destroyed them all. A large 
woody Composite is found at Sumooguding and at Kangsiug. 

Labiate.®. —Species of the genera Ocymum, Phlomis, Plectranthes, 
Mentha, Salvia, and Ajuga, arc commonly found about most of the Naga 
villages, but the most conspicuous plant of this order, aud one that 
with its numerous red flowers' makes the whole of the Sumooguding 
hill have a lively appearance at this season of the year, is Holrtiskiol- 
dia sanguinea. This is found also at Mczapamali, aud occasionally 
near the Mikir hills. Sesamum orientalis is cultivated by the Nagas, 
and occasionally by the Assamese: it is to be found at Luckimpoor, 
where is also to be seen an elegant species ot'Gomphostemma. 

Veubenace®. —Of these I observed but few on the Angami hills, 
the most interesting were Clerodendrum lencosceptrum, C. siphonan- 
thus, and C, nutans, the latter is common on the banks of the Dhun- 
siri, above the falls of the Nambin, in Tooleeram’s country, and all 
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along the banks of the'Jumoona. ■ Vitex Negundo and arborea, witli 
several species of Callicarpa, Premna, and Clerodendrum are found all 
over the plains in abundance. 

Bignoniace.«.— vBtjrnonta eaulifiora, suaveolens, chelonoides, and 
Buidica are indigenous to theiiTaga hills, the latter two are common 
in the plains. B. glutinosa is found at the Jumoona &lls. 

CYRTANDRACEi®.—Plants belonging to this order are plentiful 
about Dibrooghur and Saikwah. 

.\cANTHACEiE .—Tkunbergia grandiflora^ which is found all over 
Assam, is also indigenous to the Angami hills. Inia ravine below the 
village j)f Sumooguding, I found T. coccinea, branches of this plant 
bearing red flowers, were intermixed with branches bearing yellowish- 
white flowers, but the tree over which they were spreading, liaving 
been cut down, and the branches of the creeper separated from the 
root, I was imable to ascertain whether botli kinds sprang from the 
same root or not. I saw the plant at several other places, but did 
not again observe the white flowers. This species is plentiful about 
Rungagora and Saikwah, where the .flowers arc highly colored, 
while the flowers of T. grandiflora, or the indigenous plant, have very 
little color in Assam, and near to, and on the hills are pure white. 
Tile genus Gold/ussia is common in all the ravines, and G. nohhtodais 
fouu^ growuig in the vicinity of all Naga visages ; but the only plant 
of which the Nagas appear to make any use is the Rom of the 
Assamese, of which they make a good blue dye. This plant was 
brought to the notice of the Commissioner of Assam in 1835 
by Mr. Hngon, as we learn from an allusion to it in the Agricultural 
Society’s Transactions, Vol. 2, page 219, where in a note it is called 
Ruellia^camosa, but by wliat authority I know not.* The Rom is 

* We believe on tbe authority of Dr. Wallich. Specimens of tliis dye, pre¬ 
sented by Major .Tenkins in 18.35, and again in January last, are in the So¬ 
ciety’s Museum. It is no doubt the same description of dye as tliat alluded 
to by Mr. Griffith in his “ Journal of a visit to the Mishmee hills in Assam,” 
(.Toumal Asiatic Society for 1837, page 326.) “ At this village [Palamij^w] 
my attention was first directed to a very valuable native dye, the Horn of 
the Assamese ; with tills dye all the deep' blue cloths, so much uaed by the 
Kamptees and Singphos, are prepared. What is more curious it belongs 
to a family (Aeanthacea) tbe constituents of which arc generally devoid 
of all valuable properties—it is a species of Rmllia, and is a plant highly 

n 
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abundant in the Uheemapoor forest, and is cultivated by many 
of the Nagas. Besides those already enumerated, the following 
genera are plentifully distributed all over the plains, the unex¬ 
pended ^ower spikes of several are eaten as Hi^k by the Assamese, 
Strobilantkus, Ruellia, Barleria, Phltgacmthus, Eranihemum, and 
Justicia. 

ScROPHULARiNK*.—^The most common and roost conspicuous 
plant of this tribe, which is to be met with in the vicinity of the hills, 
is Buddies Neemda or B. paniculata. The genera Torenia, Graliola, 
Capraria, Dodartia and Scutellaria ? are common everywhere in the 
plains. 

SoLANKAi.—The thorny plant Solatium Jacquinii, together with 
Physalus minimum, Sindicum, S. pubescens and’ ■!<. hirsutum, are in¬ 
digenous to the Angami hills, the latter mentioned plant is plentiful 
at Mazamah, where the berries are largely eaten hy the Nagas. 
Capsicums arc largely and tobacco sparingly cultivated by the Nagas. 
In the plains the genus Solanum is abundant, from ten to fifteen 
species being common. Datura is found in villages. 

Gentianeas. —-A vciy pretty trading plant: a species of Pladera 
is common aU over the Naga and Mikir hills, and in the plains 
we have the genera Exacum and Villarsia. 

Apocyneaj. —This family does not appear to be so abundant on 
the hills as in the plains. Nerium grandiflorum, Echftes macropkylla, 
E. acuminata, and Ichnocarpus frutescens, are found on the Naga 
hills, most abundant in the ravines. On the summit of Namsang, 
near the Dikho, I found Beaumontia grandiflora, but that was the 
only individual plant I have seen of that powerful climber. The 
genera Echites, Tabermemoutana, Alstonia, Ophioxylon, and Strichnos, 
are abundant in the plains, especially in Muttock and Luckimpoor. 

Asclepi AUE,e.—Of these the most interesting plant that I met with 
on the Angami hills is Marsdenia tinctoria, Brown. The Nagas who 

worthy of attention.” It would appear to be also common to the Tenas- 
soriin Coast, on the authority of Mr. O’Hiley, who states, that it is “ in 
((cneral jise mth the natives, who keep small patches near their houses, 
and make use of the leaves and tops of the plant; its produce is considered 
superior to No. 2 {Margdenia (tnetoriaj, and equal to No. 1,” [Indigofera 
tiHctorin]. —Journal Agri-Horticultural Society, Vol. iii. p. 232.— Eds. 
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call it Kelia purr, plant it about their villages, and extract a blue 
dye from the leaves. Dr. Roxburgh describes this plant in the 2nd 
Vol. of his Flora Indica, page 43, under the name of Asetepias tinctoria, 
and says : "The leaves of this plant yield indigo, as mentioned by 
Mr. Marsden, and by Mr. Blftke, in the first Volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. I have also extracted it from them by hot watSr. The 
few expenmentsi have yet made, do not enable me to say positively 
in wbat proportion they yield their color, but it was of an excellent 
quality, and as the plant grows very readily from layers, slips or 
cuttings, I think it very well worthy of being cultivated; particularly 
as it is 4 )ermancnt, like the Nerium, so that a plantation once formed, 
will continue for a number of years, and if we are allowed to draw a 
comparison between the leaves of this plant and those of Nerium 
tinctorium, the quantity of color they may yield will be in a larger 
proportion than from the common indigo plant. Since writing the 
above, I have learned that this plant is a native of Cooeh Behar, and I 
have had some of the plants sent me from thence, also froln Pegu, 
from whence I have likevrise ^received plants. Some more experi¬ 
ments I have made with the leaves confirm what is above related, 
not only respecting the qutdity of the indigo, but also that, the 
proportion is considerably greater than is obtained from InJigofera 
tincttria.t I have therefore warmly recommended an extensive cul¬ 
tivation thereof.’'^ 

All this is fully borne out by the reports and practice of the 
Nagas, who speak of the Kelia purr as being a very valuable plant, 
they extract the coloring matter by boiling the leaves in a common 
earthen pot or in a bamboo ckoonga.* Several species belonging 
to the genera Asclepias, (of Roxb:) Cryptolepis, ffoya, Dischidia, 
and Calolropts are common in the plains. A. curassavica I found 
growing apparently wild in a deserted Naga village, on the Tokap- 
hing hills. 

OiiiENEA.—Several plants belonging to this tribe are indigenous 
to the Naga hills. The genera PhUlyrea, Chionanthus, and Chondrm- 
permium, are found at Kangsing, Sarayen, and Sangtoong. 

* “ This plant is also found in the jungles [of tho Tenasserim province], 
but not in any largo quantity.” See Mr. O’Riley's communication on certain 
indigo-giving plants of the Tenasserim Coast.-—Journal, Vol. iii, p. 228.—Eos. 
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Jasminea. — Jasminum aristatum is indigenous to the Naga hills, 
and several species of the same genus are common in the plains. 

Taxacejs. —The only plant belonging to this family which I have 
actually seen growing, is a species of Podocarpm, this is found at 
Luckimpoor and also at Dibrapoor. *' 

“SciTAMiNEiE.—Of these, the Ginger is the most important plant 
with the Nagas, and is largely cultivated by them.'- This family is 
spread all over the plains, where we have the genera Zingiber, 
Curcuma, Hedychium, Coitus, Alpinia, Globba, Phrynium and Canna. 

Palm-b. —^The'most common palm on the Angami hills is a spe¬ 
cies of Wallichia, which is found on the first range of hi^ls from 
Jeypoor to Sumooguding, also on the Mikir hills and at Luckimpoor, 
Livostonia Jenkinsii is indigenous to the Naga hills, abundant be¬ 
tween the mouth of the Namsang and Towiouk, and about Namsang, 
Langta, and Kangsang: between the Dikho and the Dymig two or 
three species of Areea are also indigenous, one species of Licuala and 
CalamtB innumerable. 

The Pontedera, Liliaceee, Commelineee, Pandaneee, Pistiacea, Smi- 
lacea, Dioscoracea, Aroidete, Graminece, and Filices are distributed 
very plentifully all over the plains. Of Aroidete one species of 
Arum is peculiar to the hills, and is largely cultivated by the Nagas, 
both for their own confiumption and for importation int^ Assam, 
Naga, l^uchoo. Of Graminece a species of Coix is cultivated on the 
Angami hills, from which the Nagas prepare an intoxicating liquid. 
Fine specimens of the gigantic Fern are to be found in the ravines; 
and on the terrace walls at Mazamah several species of lichens arc 
growing in abundance. 

Dried specimens of all the plants herein enumerated acqompany 
this memoir. 

The cultivation pursued by the Nagas at Sumooguding is carried 
on in a very slovenly maimer, principally at the foot of the hills on the 
Assam side, or on the lower hills adjoining that on which the village 
is,.]iitaated. In them they cultivate rice, ginger, Kemchoo, leeks and 
capsicums; cotton and tobacco also in small quantities. The slopes 
of the hills in the vieinity of Mazamah present a pleasing appearance, 
Wug laid out in a terrace-like manner, the soil rich, apparently well 
cultivated, and plentifidly supplied with water from springs near the 
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summits of the hills. The terraces are of differeut breadths, advan¬ 
tage having been taken of the large blocks of sandstone on summits 
of roaks, to form the divisions, and the linear spaces between arb filled 
up with loose stones and smaller blocks, so that some of the terraces 
are five feet wide, and some ^n or fifteen feet wide. Last year the 
ground on the higher portion was sown with Coi.r,. and tlfct of'tlie 
lower with ricej and judging from the appearance of the straw, there 
must have been an abundant crop. The whole of the terraced 
ground is clear of shrubs and small trees, Jbut a few large trees have 
been left, these have been headed down and form’pollards. 

At yakajanamah, a similar system of cultivation is pursued, though 
not to the same extent, nor in such a business-like manner as at 
Masamah. 


Geologicai. Specimens. 

I saw very little that appeared to me interesting in geology on the 
Angami hills, scarcely any tiling but sandstone of different degrees 
of compactness, from soft and friable to hard. 

The following specimens will show the nature of the rocks met • 
with on the route ; ^ ' 

“ No. 1, This is a fragment of one of the sandstone pillars in the 
oldjbrt of Dhcemapoor. For a descriptioy of the pillars see Captain 
Butler’s Journal. 

* 

2. Fragment of a sandstone rock from the N£. side of Sumooguding. 
A great portion of the hill is composed of this description of rock. 

3. Fragment of a more compact stone found on the top of Sumoo- 
gudingi Many large blocks of this description are lying loose on ’ 
the suyimit of the hill. 

4. Fragment of a tombstone from Sumooguding. The four show 
the different kinds of rock that are to be met with at Sumooguding 
and along the banks of the Dibboo. No rocks or stones are found 
in the bed of the Bhmisiri Fetween Golaghat and Dheemapoor, 
except such as flow out of Dibboo Mookh. 

5. Fn^pient of foliated clay slate, of which the hill of Prephima 
is composed. This specimen was procured from a ravine lielow the 
village, where the strata are nearly perpendicular. The rock differs 
in compactness at different points, when exposed to the action of the 
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air it crumbles down with the least touch; at other points where 
protected, it is more compact, like the specimens, and lai^ dags 
may be procured. • 

6. Fragment of one of the rocks common at Mazamah. Of this 
description of rock the terrace walls ‘are formed in the rice fields. 
These art: the only kinds I observed on the Angami hills. I saw no 
iron, salt, coal or lime. 

CoAh. —The following specimens of coal were collected from the 
diderent localities mentioned below. 

7. Coal from the Jumoona falls, highly impregnated with sul- 
phuret of iron, and hable to spontaneous combustion. The spot 
from which this specimen was procured is about half a mile above 
the falls,' and dve yards from the Jumoona river. The seam is 
eighteen inches thick: The sample alluded to in the Coal Com¬ 
mittee’s Report for 1845, p. 39, and said to be “ one of the purest 
and dnest coals hitherto met vrith anywhere,”^ was a detached piece 
of coal, picked up by Mr. B. Wood, among the rocks at the falls; 
from whence it came has not yet been ascertained. 

• 8. Coal picked up in the bed of the Soondree, in the Lnekimpoor 

district. Small bits of coal arc found scattered over the bed of 
the rivet from the mouth of the Jeehing to beyond the drst range of 
Duphla hills. No trace of any seam or accumulation in any par* of 
the river ^isited. 

10. Cool formation from the bed of the Soondree. 

11. Coal from Jejfpoor. Jeypoor is the only known coal locality 
to which boats can have free access vrithout risk or obstruction. In 
the Desang there are stiff rapids to be encountered below die coal of 
Borhot. In the Sulfry the rapids are more numerous, and the 
navigation more difficult than in the Desang. In the Dikho there 
are upwards of 20 small rapids between the Suntook Mookh and the 
coal. 

Lime. —12. Fragment of a large block of shell Umestone from 
thn,^lls of the Nambin, very plentiful. 

13. Fragment of a large block of compact limestone from the falls 
of the Narhbin. 

14. Fragment of a limestone boulder from the bed of the Hirrio 
Jan. 
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15. Limestone boulders from Soonpoora. ‘These are found thinly 
scattered over the numerous quartz and granite boulders in the bed 
of the Brahmapootra, above Noa Dehing Mookh. They appear to 
be brought down by the Digjfro, as they are more ^numerous near 
the mouth of that river. 

1(5. Limestone boulders from a little below the Koond. As we 
ascend the river, the boulders become lai^r, some «of them con¬ 
sisting of pure white marble. 

Iron. — 17. Clay from Golaghat, containing gamular iron ore. 

18. Sulphnret of iron from the Jumoona falls. 

Miscellanea. 

19. Pipe clay from the Nambin falls. 

20. Pipe chiy from the Jumoona falls. 

21. Fragment of a rock near the hot spring Burra Noongpoong. 

22. Fragment of a rock at the Nambin falls. , 

23. Fragment of a rock forming a rapid in the Hirrio Jan. 

24. Fragment of a rock ontlie Tokaphing Naga hills. 

25. Fragment of a rock at the Jumoona falls. 

• 2C. Fragment of a rock on the Mikir hills. 

27. Fragment of a rock on the Mikir hills, Jumoona falls. 

‘/s. Sandstone from the first hill banks of the Soondree river. 
Clift nearly perpendicular. 

29. Sandstone from a high chft about three miles above No. 28. 

30. Conglomerate forming faults ? in the high clifts of Nos. 28 
and 29. 

31. Fragments of granite boulders from the bed of the Soondree. 

32. *Fractnent of the rock at the Brahmakoond.* 
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Remarks on- certain varieties of Sugar-cane, in the Nursery 
Garden of4he Agricultural and Horticultural Society; .with 
a few hints for their cultivation. By Mr. Joseph D’Cbuz, 
Head Gardener of the Society. 

To Jaiies HuhI:, Esq., Honorary Secretary to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India. 

SiBj—Hanng been requested by Mr. Blechynden to draw 
up a few notes regarding the descriptions of cane in the So¬ 
ciety’s nursery garden, and add such practical hints on then- 
culture as an experience of nearly nine years might suggest, 

I have the honor, in compliance therewith, to submit the 
following observations, arranging them under separate heads 
for the, sake of a readier reference. 

Vabieties of Cane. 

Mauritius, commonly called Otaheite. —^This variety was 
introduced into the Society’s garden in February 1838 from 
Colonel Sleeman’s plantation at Jubblepore.* It had been, 

I believe, previously introduced from Bombay and other quar¬ 
ters, but that stock has long since disappeared. It excels the 
red Bombay cane, so extensively cultivated by the natives; 
both in size and quality; yields one rattoon crop, and some¬ 
times two in a rich soil; but high moulding is necessary, as 
the roots get considerably above ground. I find these rattoon < 
canes answer for propagating when carefully selected. Jhose 
especially with vigorous eyes and full in the neck or top 
make excellent cuttings, and I should think it desirable, were 
a few beegahs of ground always set apart in large plantations, 
expressly for increasing the stock from such canes. A rat- 
tOVu crop of this variety, I should imagine, to be little suited 

* This plantation was raised by C!oIoneI Slooman from a small supply of 
cane brought by him from Mauritius in 1827. The cane sent to the Society 
averaged nine feet in length, and sis inches in circumference. 
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for the mill, seeing that it becomes hard, close jointed, full of 
lateral shoots; giving much less juice than the first year’s 
plant! This Mauritius cane, as grown in the Society’s gar¬ 
den, averages froift nine to ten feet in length, and from six to 
seven inches in circumference. The picked canes of a season 

* if * 

have been twelve to thirteen feet long, that is to say, from the 
root to the top of the leaf joint; seven to nine inches in cir¬ 
cumference, and from twelve to fifteen pounds in* weight. 

^traw-cohred Otaheite .—^This variety^ the genuine Ota- 
heite, was received in November 1840,* together with some 
canes of a purple variety. A few hundred of the latter sort 
have been distributed, and it is still under cultivation on a 
limited scale; I have had no opportunity of testing its qua¬ 
lity ; but from its general appearance, I consider it to be 
worthy of notice. The former sort has been largely increased 
since its introduction, and distributed extensively under the 
name of Straw-colored Otaheite. An experience of several 
years leads me to the conclusion, that this cane is superior 
to any other cultivated in the Society’s garden, or indeed any 
other that has come within my observation. It is easy of 
culture, hardy, and exceedingly prolific; which of course adds 
to its value. It needs less labor for watering, replacing dead 
cuttings, and pulverizing holes, than other foreign sorts. 
When first introduced, I planted out one beegah of ground; 
it gave a magnificent crop of plant cane, and four rattoon 
crops. The third and fourth years’ rattooning did not yield 
so many canes as the first and second; neveAheless it gave a 
very fair return. After the fourth year it was determined by 
the Committee that the ground which this cane had occupied 
for four years should lie faillow for a season, but before I 
could remove the stoles for that purpose, numerous hea l^ y 
vigorous shoots had again sprung up. It is not probable 

* They were shipped from the Island of Otaheite in May 1840, on hoard 
H. M. Sloop PaeowritB, by which vessel they were taken to Sydney, and 
bronirht on from thence to Calcutta bv the Charles Jones. 
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that these rattoons of the fifth year, if allowed to remain, 
would have given a crop of equal extent with the preceding 
season; but it shows how naturally hardy and prolific this 
variety must be. The finest plot at preseift in the Society’s 
Nursery consists of this straw-cok^ed Otaheite. Two beegahs 
in particular, which were newly planted out in October last, 
will yield, I calculate, during the first cutting season, that 
is, from the close of September to the end of February, not 
less than ten thonsand hanes. Fully 95 per cent, of the cHit- 
tings put down in October sprouted; and more healthy, finer 
looking canes than are to be now seen in this plantatioti could 
not be witnessed. This variety is somewhat inferior in size 
to the Mauritius cane, but it gives more juice, and is altoge¬ 
ther richer in saccharine matter. For these rea^ns I should 
certainly recommend to all those interested in sugar ma¬ 
nufacture, and who grow their own cane, to give a prefer¬ 
ence to this variety; and, where the climate and soil admit, 
to cultivate it much more extenwvely than any other des¬ 
cription. 

Singapore Cane. —^This variety was sent to the Society 
from Singapore in 1837 by Dr. W. Montgomerie. In June 
1837 Dr. Montgomerie sent the first supply, the second in 
the October following. In his communication advising des¬ 
patch of the latter. Dr. Montgomerie observes, that he has 
not been able to obtain any thing satisfactory relative to the 
origin of the canes grown at Singapore; “ they form part of 
the sea-stock of almost all native vessels, and as wc have 
communication with all the East by such means, we may 
have got them either from Siam, Borneo, Celebes, Java, or 
any other neighbouring country< The natives recognize the 
red or purple cane, as the Tuboo” Malacca, pointing out 
Malacca as the place of origin, but they think the three light 
colored varieties, viz.: Tuboo Leab, or Leab Tuboo, and 
Kapiun Jiave been introduced by the Buggese traders from 
the Eastern islands, and in such case they may most probably 
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be a variety of the’ Otaheite bane, modified by the Malay, 
which may have been cultivated by the natives.”—[2Va»wac- 
tions •Agr. Hart. Soc. of India. Vol. v. p*. 66, Appendix.] 
There is a matdl*ial difference between this cane and other 
sorts. It is more transparent, and perhaps handsomer look¬ 
ing, than most other kinds in the Society’s* garden, and 
is, I am aware, held in much esteem by seve];al planters. 
It is of a light-yellow color, aver^ng in height from 
eight to ten feet, and from four and'a half jto five inches in 
circumference. It has a light-colored, short, broad leaf, with 
a broafl white stripe down the middle of the leaf, which serves 
to distinguish it from other sorts. Its cultivation is however 
precarious. It suffers more from the ravages of jackalls, who 
are extremel]^ partial to it, than other sorts. It is also easily 
blown down by high winds, and when once prostrated it is 
difficult to raise it again, its natural brittleness causing it to 
break into pieces. Other canes are, of course, more or less 
subject to the same casualty, but I have seldom experienced 
any difficulty in raising them up again, and securing^ the 
gi^ter portion. It might be worth the while of parties 
desirous of growing this particular varjety, to make an expe¬ 
riment for counteracting the effect of the wind by planting 
China cane very thickly in borders, eigtit or ten feet wide, all 
round the plots in which the Singapore sort is to be culti¬ 
vated. I have never tested the efficacy of this experiment, as 
there has been no occasion for it, the quantity cultivated in 
the Society’s garden being on a comparatively small scale, 
and merely for the purpose of distribution; but I have been 
induced to offer the suggestion as possibly an easy and simple 
mode of securing a really fine variety of cane, during the 
period of its growth, dgainst a stiff breeze or sudden blast of 
wind. I should mention that the red or piu-ple sort allude^^o 
in the previous page, was also increased, but being afterwards 
recognised as identical with the red Bombay variety, its cultare 
M'as discontinued. 
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Batavia Cane .—This variety, though introduced from Bour¬ 
bon by M. Richard in February 1838, as Batavia cane, was, 
by some mistake, cultivated under the designation of Striped 
Bourbon, by which name it has since beeh known and dis¬ 
tributed. 1 have little to say id its favor. So far as my 
experience eii^nds, I believe it to be inferior to the other 
varieties. J have found plants from the rattbon crop to be 
always very'hard, and to yield but little juice. It is striped 
with green and dark biood-red, and grows on an average to 
the height of about eight feet, and from three and a half to four 
inches in circumference. There has been a less demhnd for 
this cane than the .other varieties, and consequently it has 
only been cultivated on a small scale. 

China Cane .—Regarding this well known cane but a very 
few words need be added. It is the hardiest of all varieties, 
the white ant seldom or never touches it; its ability to stand 
all changes of season is also a great argument in favor of its 
cultivation. It yields several rattbon crops, and requires less 
care and labor than any other sort with which 1 am ac¬ 
quainted ; though if a small degree of culture be bestowed; it 
repays the owner by an increased length and thickness^ 1 
may here mention that, in consequence of the demand during 
1845 for this variety, being unusually great, and much more 
than could be met, the Garden Committee increased the cul¬ 
tivation to meet a probable large demand during the following 
season. About two beegalis were appropriated, and these 
manured previous to, and after planting. The canes on this 
plot increased generally one-half more than their usual thick¬ 
ness, while a few attained a circumference of more than three 
inches. During May and part pf June of last year, when all 
the other varieties in the nursery suffered considerably from 
the exceedingly dry and hot weather then experienced, espe¬ 
cially tlje Mauritius sort, the China cane looked as flourish¬ 
ing as ever, and not even a single plant was scorched by the 
great heat of the sun. 
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Several correspondents of the Society,have, I observe, lately 
borne witness to the capability of this cane to s'tand drought 
and •heat. As the Numbers of the Journal in wliich'their 
experience is rectorded may not be available to every reader of 
this paper, it may not Ife amiss if I transcribe verbatim the 
remarks of these gentlemen. Mr. F. Nice! writing from 
Chaiidpore f&ctory, Jessore, states,—^when cojnparing this 
variety to certain others, which he had also cultivated on a 
siAall scale, in 1844,—“ the China cane thrived the best, and 
grew to a great height, quite overtopping all th& others. 
Seve^l plants measured nine feet high; the white ants did 
not touch it (though they attacked the. Otaheite,,Singapore, 
Bourbon, and Dholee), and it is certainly the best description 
for land at*all invested by these destructive insects.” Mr. 
P. P. Carter, of Bhojipore factory, near Buxar, in a com¬ 
munication dated June 1845, observes—“ of the five descrip¬ 
tions of sugar-cane 1 obtained from the Society in March 
last, the China has succeeded so wonderfully in spite of white 
ants, heat, and every evil, from which the others (and 'even 
flie country cane of the district) have suffered so severely, 
th»t I am very anxious to have soiqe correct information of 
its qualities. • Should it prove to be a good yielding cane, 
producing sugar of good quality, I would cultivate it in pre¬ 
ference to Otaheite and every other description I know of. 
I am rather curious to know what height and thickness 
it attains at full growth, as from its present vigorous appear¬ 
ance •it promises even to surpass the Otaheite, while the 
seeds were scarcely thicker than my little finger.” And 
Mr. S. H. Robinson, writing shortly after from Dhoba, near 
Culna, remarks—" of all the varieties of cane I have tried, 
the China has proved" by far thp hardiest, in surmounting the 
attacks of white ants, heat and drought, and it has yiElcled 
me a good crop at the rate of 202 bazar raaunds pf cleaned 
cane per beegah from the same situation in which Otaheite, 
and two varieties of blue cane, were all but destroyed by 
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invites the white ants) with the mould in 'the hole, and cover 
the cuttings about two inches deep, well pressed down, and 
water them immediately. Many failures have occurred in'rais- 
ing a healthy crop of cane by transplaufing large plants 
nursed in shady places, which finally get sickly, and take a 
long time to recover, with loss of 25|per cent, in consequence 
of being torn up by the roots and exposed to the sun. Ex¬ 
perience has 'sufficiently proved, that planting out cuttings at 
once is a more efficient and successful mode than any other; 
as the jilants are allowed to shoot up and the roots to pene¬ 
trate undisturbed. Indeed forcing the vegetation in the 
hopper iff detiimental to the proper and gradual development 
of the cane. 

In comparing the results of various modes of planting I 
find the trench system to be most effectual. The alleys serve 
as shelter for young plants, aid to keep the trenches moist, 
facilitate irrigation, and require less watering before irriga¬ 
tion, perhaps twice a week, and thus entail less expence 
compared to.the square hole mode. It (square hole) is difficult 
of irrigation on account of the space betwixt the holes requir¬ 
ing to be cut for convejdng water from one hole to anotlier; 
besides a full exposure to the sun dries up the moisture, 
and watering must thereby be resorted to everj^ other day, 
which adds considerably to the expence. 

Manuring. —^The manure I have found to be most beneficial 
to cane is a composition of mustard oil-cakc, tank earth, 
rotted cow-dung, vegetable mould, slack-lime, and seelee, to 
be applied according to the following directiou, viz: collect 
all the seetee (refuse from indigo vats) available on the i^ound 
under preparation, and plough it'in two or three times; after- 
wgxda strew slack-lime at the rate of four maunds per beegah, 
and plough it in several times until the ground is thoroughly 
prepared) and the two ingredients well amalgamated with the 
soil. Afterwards cut trenches and plant cuttings as above 
described, with a handful of mustard oil-cake, which serves 
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to drive away white ants and destructiwe insects, and even¬ 
tually answers as an exceedingly ricli manure for cane. I 
may4iere observe that the white ants proved very destructive 
to the cane in the Society’s nursery during the first and 
second years after the formation of the plots. From that 
period (1S38) to the present time, we have been very little 
troubled with* them, so little indeed as to be scarcely worth 
mentioning. No doubt constant cultivation hhs aided in 
kedpiiig them away; but I should sajf that this frequent use 
of mustard oil-cake, coupled with an occasional sprinkling of 
slack-lime, have also materially assisted in preserving the 
plants from the ravages of this destructive insect. • 

Weeding, hoeing, irrigation, and getm-al treatment. —Keep 
all the trenches clear of weeds and grass, especially Kashiya 
grass, (Saccharum spontaneum) which throws out to a great 
extent long thick roots, and absorbs most of the moisture, 
and is injurious to plants^in general. The surface weed is 
not of much consequence, it can be cut with sickles, dried in 
the spot and bunit. When weeding, examine those cuttings 
wiiich have not sprouted, and in case of failure, rqdace. 
Abmit January the plants ’ivill be a foot or so high; give 
them then a surface digging and general irrigation. After 
this process, with the view of improving its growth, pul¬ 
verize the ^rth round the young cane-roots when the soil is 
moderately moist, and will not stick in the weeding hook. 
About the beginning of March the plants muII be sufficiently 
strong to bear any quantity of manure, (it is "hardly possible 
to make the ground tix) rich or to over-manure cane plants) 
when put a couple of handsful of oil-cake and a composition 
of cow-dung, vegetable mould, and tank earth (if 2 >rocurable), 
half a basket round each cane stole, and irrigate the wh.q}^ 
plantation. Give another surface digging, partially filling 
the plants about two inches at the same time, and covering 
up the manure so recently applied. About the middle of 
April, if there be no shower, the i)lantation will again require 
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irrigation, digging, syid weeding. After the first heavy show¬ 
er in May, set all hands at work in filling up the trenches 
with the earth previously kept on the alleys, and level the 
whole plantation, denuding it of all w'ceds hnd grass. From 
the beginning of June to the middle of July the moulding 
must he all fihished. 

.June moulding. —^Appl}^ a couple of handsfui of well )»ow- 
dcred oil-cuke round each cane stole after stripping off the 
dead leaves: caje must be taken not to hurt a single green 
one, as great injury is fretjucntly done to young cane by so 
divesting it. I have omitted to mention that about four 
mauTid» of oil-cake will be quite sufficient for one beegiih, if 
it be judiciously applied from the commencement to the last 
application. After manuring and removing old leaves, mould 
the cane with the earth in the idleys, (which will afterwards 
serve admirably for drainage) about six inches high, and see 
that no vacancy is left between the canes, but that all are 
jtroperly filled. 

Jg,ly .—When the canes are about a foot above ground, trash 
arid tie them by means of rope or twisted leaves to support 
one another, leaving fwiffieient space to admit light and’cir- 
culation of air; then mould them to strengtheii the roots. I 
recommend no cane to be trashed or moulded until it obtain 
the above height, otherwise there is every probal^ity of pre¬ 
venting its growth. It will require three or four trashings 
until canc-cutting, and this must be carefully done, as a great 
deal depends ob the operation being properly performed. 

Cutting. —^"I'he period of cutting will of course depend upon 
the cjuality of the soil and description of manure employed. 
Following the process above-nientioned, and planting from 
15th of October to the 10th of November, the canes will 
be fit for cutting in the follownng November mid December, 
if required for manufacturing purposes. If wanted for pro¬ 
pagating, the canes should be cut. in October or the early 
part of November. If delayed beyond that time, the eyes 
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generally die away from the lower part »o the middle of the 
cane, thereby causing great loss. 

Before concluding this paper 1 beg to add, by way of re¬ 
cord, the following list, showing the number of canes that have 
been distributed from the garden from the period of its for- 


mation to the present time:— 

Season IS.39^0, . 

1840-41. . 


• 

. .40,0.54 

. * 12,850 

• 

1841-12, . 


. 50,467 


1842-13, . 


4,230 


1843-14. 


. 12,150 


1844-40, . 


. 5,325 


184.5-4C, '. 


.' 3!1,?154 


1845-47, . 


. 44,000 


• 

Total, 


.. 208,430 


The greater part of this cane has been distributed through¬ 
out the various districts of Bengal and Behar, while a small 
proportion has been sent to*Cuttack, Arracan, the Tcnasseriin 
Coast, Madras and Ceylon. 

•H. C. Botanic Garden: {ith August, 1847. 


Note, on some of ttie Dye stuffs in use in Uftper Assam. By 
Major Hanna Y. 

I C'umnumi^ted by Major .Jenkins. 

1 have been endeavouring since the receipt of your letter, to 
make a collection of the different dyes used bjr the people on 
the Frontier, but have not succeeded—with the exception of 
two or three named in the margin—in finding any thing new, 
and at present I am not able to procure any of the Rom or 
wild indigo in a consglidated state, as the people do not un¬ 
derstand this process with regard to any of tIScir dyes, and 
I must therefore look forward to getting a good sample at 
some future period. In the meantime I send you a piece of 
Mooga silk, the thread of which is dyed with the different in¬ 
gredients enumerated in the margin. All of which are known. 
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I believe, with tlie cxceptum of these marked with an asterisk. 
As yt»u are acquainted with the botanical names of tlie plants 
furnishing those dyes, you can correct them if 1 am wrotig in 
those 1 have given them. 

J. Indigofera tinctoria and Anil .—Indigo of Bengal, two 
kinds, one with, a very small leaf, and another leaf rather 
huger. 

2. * Coptls Teeta, Wall.—Mislmee Teeta, described by the 
late Dr. Griffith. 

3. * A plant called by the Shans Khae Kheiv, is a creeper, 
and grows on the banks of the Nao Dehing. 

4. Raellia'.? —Jiom, called wild indigo, described by tin; 
late Dr. Griffith. 

5. Leaves of the Bomruttee, a handsome fldwering tree, 

1 believe a Monocera. 

6. Fruit of the Tekera or Tekra, a tree which 1 think Mr. 
Masters calls a Garcinia. 

7. Bixa Indica .—Coloring matter of the Bixinem seeds, 
eoiimionly called Arnolta or Anotto. 

'8. Mfirinda tinctoria.—Assoo Khat of Assam, Sinng Laing 
of the Singphoos. 

9. Munjeet. 

10. Coloring matter of the lac. 

The principal, and 1 believe the Best dyei-s on this frontier, 
are the Phakcals, a tribe of Shans, who have been settled for 
two generations in Upper Assam, and who, like their bre¬ 
thren the Laos and Shans on the eastern borders oV Ava, 
have preserved the art of dyeing party-colored garments from 
time immemorial. 

The piece of stuff now sent, nlust not however be taken as 
a first rate sample of Shan dyeing, for the productions of the 
Lao Shans are exceedingly beautiful^ both as regards the tex¬ 
ture of the silk and the excellence of the colors: the same 
may be said also of those handsome patterns of party-colored 
silk garments called a Patsoe, worn by the Burmese nobility 
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and wealthy classes in the Barman ca[jital, and which are 
the manufacture of Slians residing in Ava, or of the Cathays 
or Maneepoorees, who are a numerous class of the popula¬ 
tion about Amcerdpoora, and originally a branch of the great 
Shan nation: hence their kfiowledge in the present day in the 
art of weaving, dyeing, and lacquering. 

The femalcl of the Shans are the weavers o/ all clotljs 
worn by these people, and excepting in large tow^s, where a 
maii is a dyer by profession, the woihen dy,e all the thread 
used in their own villages. The colors of the accompanying 
sample are very sombre, but the Shans, who have not adopted 
the fashions of Burma, are fond of these daa-k-colored pHtterns. 

1 liave seen a similar pattern common in and about Bamo, 
north of Ava* the men however wear a checquered silk, gene¬ 
rally different shades of green, the striped pattern being worn 
by the women as tamsins or petticoats. 

The following is the method adopted in dyeing the colors 
in the piece of cloth now sent, and it is necessary to state, that 
the thread is entirely Mooga. 

Black. — K good black is given to both cotton and 'Mooga 
thrftid, with indigo or the Rom, the 4ast is the best. The 
stuff’ has to be'dyed (in a preparation, and these coloi's made 
in the usual way), and washed frequently before the proper 
degree of intensity can be obtained. With Mooga thread the 
process has to be repeated ten times. 

Blue. —The dift’erent shades of this color are given with 
either of the two last mentioned colors. 

Green. —^This color is obtained by dyeing the thread blue, 
and jifterwards dyed in a preparation of the “ Mishmee Teeta’' 
No 2, (i. e. the Mishmee TfSkta pounded and boiled with a 
certain quantity of water) or in a similar prepai'ation of tjjg 
twigs of the creeper No. 3. 

Olive-yelkm. —^^Fhis color is given with a prepariition of 
No. 2 or No. 3, either will answer; the thread has to be 
steeped three times. 
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Indian Red, —Then thread is first M’ell saturated in a decoc¬ 
tion of the fresh leaves of the Bomruttee No. 5, after which 
it is dyed with a preparation of Mmjeet No. 9, or lac dye 
No. 10; either will answer. 

Purple Madder. —Is given by (fyeing the thread first in a 
preparation of lac dyc^ and afterwards with indigo or Rom. 

■ Red Lilac. —^This color is given by saturating the tliread in 
the water well strained from lac dye, a decoction of the 
Bomruttee leaves, and the water well strained from the bruised 
fruit of the Tekra No. G, these are heated together, and the 
thread steeped until the required color is obtained. 

Orarttfe. —^Thc foi*egoing are the colors given to the Siiinple 
of Mooga now sent. An orange color is given to silk or cot¬ 
ton with coloring matter of the seeds of the RvJtoom, or 
Bixinia, No 7> boiled with common woo^ash. 

Indian Red. —^Thc different colors of this, which we see in 
the checquered cloths worn by the Dhoannies and Singphos, 
and manufactured of cotton, arc given by preparations of the 
Assco Khat, a purple tinge being ^iven with lime, which last 
however the Phakeals do not use. In giving this color the 
thread is first boiled in oil and wood-ashes, and afterwards 
washed or boiled in clean water, and dried in the sun, and 
allowed to remain for about twenty days, w'hen it is again 
well washed in hot water, and steeped in a preparation of the 
Bomruttee leaves, when it is dyed with a preparation of the 
Assoo Khat, and aftenvards saturated in the water from 
wood-ashes. 

The Phakeals improve the appearance of the color from 
Assoo Khat very much by weaving a thread of blue, cross- 
ways through the “ Indian red,''^ which gives an appearance 
of. being shot. They do not know of any other black but 
that from the indigo. The Shai^/‘black vegetable dye,” 
which has been so much spoken of, is not known to them. 
It may be as well to mention, that when I was at Ava, the 
late Colonel Burney made many enquiries about this dye, 
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and a Shan dyer of Ava, who nscd to co\pc to the Residency, 
produced a small green fruit, about the size of an Indian 
pluiuy which he said gave the black dye, and from what 
1 recollect of tWs fruit, it appeared very like a common 
and well knonm fruit, thrft of the Heeleeka, or Terminalia 
eUrina*, which is well known in Assam, at least to give under 
certain prepafations, a very fast black dye. I, believe the 
method is to boil the bruised fruit either in an iron pan or 
with a mixture of iron filings. I mention this because I 
recollect that in analyzing the black dye brought to notice by 
the lafe Mr. Landers, it was found to contain a quantity of 
ferruginous matter. 

'J’he beautiful red color which we sec the Nagas dye the 
goat’s hair, 3nd with wliich they decorate their persons and 
arms, is given entirely with the mwnjeet, of which there is 
.'ibundance in the higher ranges. The yellow color is a grass 
found in the Naga hills, and is plaited into armlets, and 
other ornaments for the iiead, ears, legs, &c. along with 
shreds of rattan dyed red with the mwnjeet, and the ^Jlack 
wfth a preparation of the lleeleeka, jamoon bark, anJ afte'r- 
wands buried in mud. The Ni^as da not dye their cloths, 
what they wear of colored stuffs is procured from the plains 
and .Jorehath, where a quantity of black and blue coarse cotton 
chuildcrs are brought to market by those Nagas who cultivate 
cotton. 

Of the creeper which gives the yellow dye, and the straw 
used b^ the Nagas, I hope to be able to procure a quantity 
by and bye: the leaves of the former, I shall endeavour to get 
also. 

Jeypore . ‘6rd March, 1847.’ 

* The fruit which Mr. l.anderg brought to the notice of the Society heloflgS 
to a species of Diospyroe, D. Mpks, Griff. Sec Journal. Vol. iii. p. 143, for 
a drawing and descriptions of this tree.—* 
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By J. J. L. L. Jacohson, Kmyht of tlte Order of the Netlter- 
lands' Lion, and Inspector of the 'Tea Cultivation in Java. 

I Trunslaletl from tfie Batch hy R. W. G. Fnri-ii, P^S(i.| 
f Continued from page 224 of Vol. V.l 


Chaitek XII. 

Oh topping the Trees. 

1 !)2. The tea plants or shrubs must be lopped, so as to keep them 
to a certain height; by keeping them down in their growth th(“y 
are fine in wood and tender in the leaf; and then when they bud 
about the time of gathfering, they are found to he not more than 
two and a half to three feet high, which to the pluckers is of great 
advantage. 

193. Lopping the trees prevents the superabundant budding of 
leaves; planting with several seeds, and especially with these in the 
pod,, has already acted against the excessive development of the 
shoots, these two methods combined, produce fine thin shoots and 
tender leaves, and the rq)eated loppings cause the plants to spread 
out. 

194. By lopping is meant the clipping or pinching off, not cutting 

off, all the young shoots without any exceptions, to half or one inch 
under the brown wood, and if it be necessary scissors should be 
used ; if the shoots thus lopped off, again bud forth and are firm, the 
lopping is repeated. , 

195. The trees are first lopped when they are about a foot high, 
strong and healthy: seedUngs reach this height when about seven 
or eight months old; and plants from seeds after nine or ten 
months ; sometimes it happens that they are a month or so later, in 
iJbat case the pruning must be also so much later; pruning too early, 
too often, and not often enough, is pernicious ; three or four months 
after pruning, the fresh-grown shoots are again stronger, and firm 
enough for the pruning to be repeated. Before the first year of 
gathering, this takes place three and four and even five times, ac- 
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cording to the nature of the land; the last time three or four months 

before the gathering commences; after each prmiing the' shrubs 

• ® 

are allowed to become somewhat higher, until they are brought to 
about two and a half or three feet; the pruning should never be 
neglected during this period ;* but after the second year it is discon¬ 
tinued altogether. 

I9C. The leaves produced from each garden at the first pruning, 
must by a skilful hand be manufactured into black and green tea, 
and’it must then be determined upon, which gardens are to be set 
apart for black and wliich for green tea^; this being done, the facto¬ 
ries can be erected. 

197. A portion also of the tea from the ■second pruning must 

be carefully manufactured, and from that must be decided whether 
any of the bfack tea gardens produce n^re than one quality; 
the same with the green tea gardens; this is necessary to be ascer¬ 
tained on account «f the packing. * 

198. The leaves which arc ^produced by this and the following 
primings, serve to instruct the people in the plucking, shaking and 

manufacturing of the tea; a matter of the highest importance to- 

• • 
wards the success of the undertaking. 

]{f0. Every {iruuiug of 10(1,000 shrubsj produces at least 200 
pounds of tea; five or seven subdivisions ought to be pruned at 
the sametime, thus the whole garden may be done in seven or five 
days; in this manner the shrubs are kept more uniform, as well 
as leaves enough obtained, for instruction in manufacturing. 

200. In pruning, the proper mode of holding the hands ought 
to be properly ascertained, as well as in what manner the collecting 
baskets are filled; these baskets, likewise the racks, tampiers, &c. 
should be the first implements that are made. 

201. Spare furnaces are also ‘made of bamboos, plastered over 
with clay inside and out: further, they are formed, above, for blaak* 
or green tea, as the ordinary furnaces. Tliis kind is not advisable 
for large factories, but answers very well for planters who only work 
for about three or four days consecutively. 
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202. Spare fiiroacei need not to be erected for instructing the 
people; a planter, although he may be very liberal in his disburse¬ 
ments of daily wages, must never incur expcnces that can possibly be 
avoided. 

20.3. The instruction to the people, with the leaves which have 
been lopped off, must be given in one of the out-houses, or in one of 
the native Luts, whichever is most conveniently situated for the 
planter, so that he may be present; in these the two spare furnaces 
and materials arc placed, and the people are then at once taught 
tliat the smaller planter isk enabled to manufacture tea in his own 
house. 


Ch.4PTER XIII. 

On the Factories, tfte packing homes, and materials in general. 

204. “While no other tea is being manufactured except that from 
the lopped leaves, the materials, packing house, and as many 
factories as there are gardens laid out, should be got ready, in the 
proportion of one-third for green and two-thirds for black tea. 

205. The factories should be built of bamboos, they are more 
airy for the leaves than* such as are built of wood or bricksthey 
take up moreover so much time in building, that the pruning, 
&c. &c. is apt to be neglected thereby, and the plantation suffers. 

206. Every black as well as green tea factory is made with an 
open roof, is thirty-eight feet three inches broad by thirty-eight feet 
three inches long; to the black tea factory must be attached two 
sheds with the usual kind of thatch, each twenty-five feet six inches 
in breadth, and forty-four feet seven and a half inches long; in 
the one there must be twelve furnaces; in the other shelves, &c.: 
all the buildings oug^t to be nine and a half feet high, dear under 
the roof. In the black tea factory a furnace is built with four flat 

(kwalies) iron pans: in the green tea fretory one furnace with two 
flat (kwalies) iron pans, another with three sloping ones and two 
other small furnaces. 
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207. Factories built of bambod materials,* tend to increase the 
cultivation of tea, for the ryot then sees that he is in a position to 
procuHJ means within his reach; when he will no doubt endeavour to 
plant and manufacture tea himself. 

208. It is desirable that tfie factories should enjoy the following 
advantages; 1st, the one for black should^e so situa&d that the sun 
may have free access to it; and the one for green as little sun as 
possible: 2ud, that there is pure water close at hand to‘each factory, 
for washing the materials and for the use’ of the. people: 3rd, that 
each be situated on the main road to the plantations, so as to be 
easily approachable by the planter : 4th, that each factory should be 
situated as nearly as practicable in the middle of each {flantation 
for the speedier receiving of the leaves. 

209. The p*acking house should be clo^e to the residence of 
the planter, and that ought to be situated in the vicinity or in the 
middle of the plantation; it is only intended that the t^a should 
be temporarily stowed there, for the dryest packing house, situated 
at an high elevation, is damp; therefore, as soon as there are twenty 
chests or (krandganga) baskets packed, they ought to be immediately 
dispatched. 

210. There ought to be in each packing house about ten cup¬ 
boards or almirahs, one for each plantation; but it may be possible 
that the plantation yields only two, three, or four qualities of tea, 
in which case there will be the less number of cupboards necessary; 
old ones are the best to use. 

211. ^ The packing house must be two feet eight inches above 
ground, and if it is to contain ten cupboards, must be of the follow¬ 
ing dimensions—forty-eight feet long by twenty-five feet broad, 
and twelve and a half feet high under the roof, in which is included 
two feet eight inches of wooden pQes, which must stand upon river 
stone; the building is made of wooden piles, with walls, baml*c« 
mat-work, doubled, and closely and firmly put together, a roof of 
thatch grass, the flooring of planks, and further a verandah ten feet 
wide, floored with mats. 
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212. Concerning tht quality and nature of the materials, there 
arc indications and a certain state attainable, which afford the 
clearest ideas on this point; most of them consist of bambooS, and 
some of iron, and altogether the cost is very trifling. 

313. The planter ought to provide himself with an account of 
the uses of the materials necessary in the plantation. 

214. The isame regarding the erection of the factories and fur¬ 
naces. 

21.'5. The same regarding the uses of the materials for the above. 

21(5. Also the same, of that concerning the packing house. 

217. The size of the factories and out-houses, as also the quantity 
of material that may be required is calculated at the production 
of one pound from ten shrubs; should, however, one pound be ob¬ 
tained from five shrubs, then it will be necessary to reduce every 
thing by one-third, except the packing-house; that remains tlie 
same. 

218. Tire planter should endeavour, ere he commences, to have 
models made of every thing, and appropriate to his serr iccs the des- 
criptioiis and drawings at the same time; the principal p.art of the 
bamboo materials are made of the same kind of mat-work, and every 
year, before they are again taken into use, they should be washed 
clean, and further care must be taken that each kind is made precisely 
after one model, and they will then be uniform. 

Chapter XIV. 

On the Tea bashets and Tea chests. 

219. After the tea is manufactured, it has still to undergo further 
operations and then be well packed. 

220. For this purpose they have separate establishments in China; 
in Java, at Mr. Comelis’, near Batavia, there is one of these establish- 
'ments ; on account of the dampness, it is not advisable to have them 
in the plantations, they likewise interfere with the planter, when his 
object is to produce quantity as well as good quality in his teas; the 
Chinese planter consequently thinks solely about the productiou and 
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manufacture, leaving the remainder of the work to be done by the 
others. 

22 f. The teas therefore delivered to the large establishments 
in large sacks, baskets and chests, but such as are not fit for export¬ 
ing it in; this is also done in Java, but there, no doubt, before long 
the planters will commence to deliver their teas in such chests as 
will be good enough to have the same exported in. . 

222. The Chinese baskets are double, and all made of open-work ; 
between the two bamboo leaves are placed; in Java the bamboo leaf is 
not so well adapted for the same purpose, and tbe baskets there 
arc consequently made closely worked together, lined inside with the 
leaves, and over that again a thin paper. 

22.3. The Chinese planter never packs fresh tea so as to exclude 
the air from It, as in that case it would not be freed from the raw 
sharp smell that it has, and it is for this reason that he uses sacks ; 
and the chests arc sent with their covers open, and placed in open¬ 
work baskets, and then despatched ; some people assert that it is done 
to facilitate the inspection pf their contents by the Customs’ Officers. 

224. The baskets must measure in diameter two feet twe and 
• . . .. . , 
a half inches, in height two feet seven and seven-eighths of an mch, 

the* cover should not go deeper than nine and a half inches; they 

will then carry as near as possible about 100 pounds of tea. 

22.5. The Bambootalic* and the Bamhootemon* produce the largest 
leaves, therefore they should be taken from these trees; at first they 
must be placed in an out-house or shed to dry by the wind, to- 
prevent their heating, and afterwards they must be placed, between 
two heavy planks, to make them smooth and even; the tops or 
points must then be cut off about two inches, the leaves fastened 
together by small bamboo pins, making sheets of them of about two 
feet ten and a half incjies square, when they iBitist be again dryed 
and laid, until required for use, between two heavy planks. 

226. For each plantation there should be two men employed 
the whole year through for making baskets, as well as bringing the 
* Particular kinds of bamboo. 
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bamboos; they will be table to finish off in three days one or two 
baskets complete with their covers. 

227. Each basket will require about six sheets of the bamboo 
leaves: two old women must be employed the whole year making 
these leaves up, and if they prefer it, they might be allowed to do so 
in their own dwellings: they provide themselves with leaves, and 
ought to make up about four to six sheets daily. 

228. The wood for the chests should be of a light description, not 
liable to rot; and he raorebver dry and without the slightest smell, 
for the green tea it should be of a light color, and that for the black 
of a dark color. 

229. Tea chests for the European market must be light and strong, 
both as to wood and lead, also well closed, and with an air-tight, sim¬ 
ple, although neat, and even sometimes of a flowered covering; further 
provided with marks and inscriptions according to custom. 

230. Ib China almost all the chests are made outside of the 
plantations, and such as are made in the neighbourhood have the 
outer covering done elsewhere. 

23),. In Java the practice ought to be to have the chests made in 
the neighbourhood ; with that view, the planter must bring up two 
of his carpenters as master carpenters in a separate establishment; 
then they are taught the order and regularity of this trade, and are 
speedily enabled to instruct others. 

232. He accordingly assembles together twenty men, that is, two 
from each plantation, in one of the out-houses, which serves as a 
place to work in; the two master carpenters instruct the others, 
that is, the other Eighteen men; altogether they are enabled to make 
five cheats each day, thus 1500 are made in 300 days; strictly 
speaking, these twenty men, can with order and industry deliver 
at least 2,500 chests in that time, and that without any extra exertion 
ott ^eir part. 

233. After the second pruning, the planter can telI*What kind of 
tea his land is to produce; he therefore generally requires to have 
ready two or three different sorts of chests on this account, the size 
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of the chests for each kind is previonsly determined upon; each 
however will generally contain, more or less, about six^ pounds 
(Amsterdam measure), according to the size of the leaf. For 100,000 
pounds from one plantation, that is, 10,000 from each garden, or 
from ten shrubs one pound, ^n an average about 1500 chests will be 
required. • 

234. As long as the manufactory cannot supply chejts, the planter 
should endeavour to procure them elsewhere to carry bn with; these 
should be also of a certain size, which will contain more or less 100 


pounds (Amsterdam) weight. For 100,000 pounds accordingly 900 
will be required; it is always however desirable, that such as are ac¬ 
tually required be procured, and no use made of the fourtfe sort. 

235. The four sides of the chests, must consist, two, of two 
planks each,* and two of three planks each, the planks properly 
joined to each other; or each of the four sides may be of one broad 
and one narrow piece of plank; but so put together that the joinings 
of the planks do not come opposite to each other; the tops and 
bottoms, although they cannot always be of one piece of plank, must 

never be of more than two breadths, and in the last ca^, the 

• 

joining must never be in the middle; in this manner small or nar- 


ro\J' planks can be made use of in the anaking up of the chests. 
Planters, who may find it difficult to get wood-work done in the 
immediate vicinity of the factory, must procure ready-made planks, 
and of the proper dimensions for constructing the chests from some 
other source, so that at any rate they can have the chests made up. 
at the factory and under their superintendence. 

23^*. The leaden boxes are in the meantime delivered to the 


planter, according to an agreement already entered into, cut to the 
proper dimensions, folded up, and ready to be put together; this is 
easily done, and they are placed in the wooden chests, according to 
the method pointed out for that purpose. 

237. Th#<trood and leaden boxes both can be made at the rate of 
florins* 83.71 cents each, or 1,500 in the twelve months, *and florins 


* One florin or guilder is equal to one shilling and eight pence sterling. 
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3.29 cents each, when S.SOO arc made, and if the leaden boxes are 
made in ttic factoiy, these at florins 2.88 cents for 1,500 and florins 
2.46 cents for 2,500, and even at a lesser cost. 

238. The planter must always bargjun to have the chests made, 
each at a certain fixed price, although he may employ his own peo¬ 
ple, although it‘may happen even, that by any unexpected exertion 
on their part,, they may make them to a profit; he is sure in that 
case, that they will be ready at a proper time; it is therefore to his 
own interest to give the work into the hands of his own people. * 

239. Finally it is of the utmost consequence with a view to the 
more general cultivation of tea, that the preparation of the chests 
goes on close to or adjmning the factory ; there will be less necessity 
for erecting expensive buildings, and the consequence v*ill be a range 
of suitable packing houses, in all the residencies, or in the vicinity 
of the plantations. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Oh the Tea Plantations in Kumaon and Gunoahl, and on the 
method of treating the Tea Plant, the Manufacture of Black 
•and Green Teas, vnth a short account of ImplemerUs used 
(g’ithfigures). By William Jameson, Esq., Superinten¬ 
dent Botanical Gardens, North-Western Provinces. 

[Coramanicated by the Government N. W. P.] 

To the Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Calcutta. 

ih'v.Dfpi. Sir, —I am desired to forward to you for sub¬ 
mission to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, and for 
publication in their Transactions, the annexed original report 
from Dr. Jameson, regarding the cultivation and manufacture 
of Tea in Kumaon and in Dcyrah Dhoon. The document 
is sent in original in order to avoid the errors to which tran> 
scription would probably give rise. The drawings which 
accompany the report are also forwarded in original; and it is 
hoped that they too will appear in the Transactions. 
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2nd. The Lieutenant Governor will feel thankful if he can 
be furnished with a hundred copies of the article in a de¬ 
tached form, in order that they may be officially circulated 
in these Provinces. If the drawings should l(e found to involve 
more expense than the Society fefel themselves warranted to 
incur, the Lieutenant Governor is prepared to bear a just 
portion of the charge. 

3rd. It seems right to notice with reference to para. 41 
of Dr. Jameson’s report, that the Right Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor "General has lately sanctioned the formation of a canal 
which will leave the Jumna near the village of Kutta' Phut- 
thur, and will bring, under irrigation the whole of the tract 
referred to. The scheme for this canal projected by Major 
T. P. Cautley, Artillery, will be found in Volume xi, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. 128, for August 1842. 
It is hoped, that this canal will be in a state of forwardness 
during the approaching cold season. 

4th. Measures are in progress for procuring fresh varieties 
of the seed of the tea plant from China, as recommended in 
para. 49 of Dr. Jameson’s report. 

I have, &c., 

Head-Quarters : J. Thornton, 

The 2bth August, 1847. Secy, to Govt. N. W. P. 

In the report that I am now about to submit for the con¬ 
sideration of the Honorable the Lieutenant Governor, it is 
my intention to show briefly what has been done since I 
reported generally in September 1845.* I shall then give an 
account of the method of treating the tea plants, &c. which 
may be useful, as suggested by the Honorable the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor, to those about to enter on tea cultivation, 
and a guide to the overseers who have lately been appoint¬ 
ed to superintend the plantotions. 


For this report, see Journal, Vol. iv. page 173.—Eds. 
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2. For convenience sake, I shall the report as 

follows;— 

Part I. 

1st. Progress'of the tea plantations. 

2nd. Number of youn^ plants fit for transplanting. 

3rd. Quantity of tea manufactured, and* future pfos- 
pects. 

4th. Sale of tea at Almorah, in July 1847. 

Pa*bt II. 

iith. Soil best adapted for the tea plant. 

6rti. Altitude above the sea best adapted for the tea plant. 

7th. On the method of preparing ground, pr«jparatory 
to forming plantations, viz:— -fencing, draining, ploughing, 
trenching, formation of roads or paths. 

8th. On seeds when ripe, and season and method to be 
adopted to ascertain it. , 

9th. On the method of sowing seeds, and on the treat¬ 
ment of the young plant after it has germinated. 

10th. Method of rearing plantations, viz :— By sowing 
steds, by layers, by cuttings. • 

J 1th. On transplanting and seasom 

12th. On pruning. 

13th. On irrigation. 

14th. On the tea plant; season of flowering; its character 
and species, and on the advantages to be derived by importing 
seeds from China. 

15lli. Method and season of plucking aud gathermg tea 
leaves. 

16th. On the method of manufacturing blaclt tea. 

17th. On the method of manufacturing green tea. 

18th. On packing tea. 

19th. On the mode of preparing sheet lead. 

20th. Buildings necessary for manufacturing tea# 

21st. Implements required in the manufacture of tea. 

22nd. Concluding remarks. 
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I .—Progress of the Tea Plantations. 

3. The land under cultivation with tca^in Kumaorf and 
Gurwahlj may now be estimated at above 162 acres, thus:— 

Kumaon. 


•Acres. 


Kussiali, .. 

• • • • • • 

.. 57 

Bhurtpoor, 

. . 

.. H 

Kooasur, .,. I 


.. 46 

Aiinoo, .. / 

. • . . . . 

Lutchmisscr, 

• . • • • • 

.. 3 , 

Kuppeena,.. 


4 

Huwalbaugh, "I 
Chullar, .. J 

. . 

.. 30 

Guddowli,.. 

Gurw'ahl. 

144^ 

8 

Kaolagir, .. 

• • 

8 

Kouth, 

. . . . . . 

1 

Kumaserai, 


1 


18 


Total, .. 162| 

In addition there are 258,841 seedlings, &c., ready to 
transplant. It was my intention* last season to have added 
another plantation to the Almorah district, as it would have 
been under the immediate superintendence of the overseer 
stationed at Huwalbaugh, but owing to the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing land adapted to the cultivation of tea in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital of the province, it was not estab¬ 
lished. There are however plenty of lands available hi the 
neighbourhood of Russiah and Klooasur for further extension. 

4. I accompanied Mr. Commissioner Lushington to Bish- 
nuth in September, being informed by him and Mr. Batten, 

* Sec last report Journal Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Cal¬ 
cutta, Vol. iv. {>. 180. 
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tliat in its neighbourhood, a large tract o{ country, well adap¬ 
ted to tea cultivation, was lying waste. Such, however, no 
doubt, was the case prior to the last Stettlemcnt:*now all 
the irrigable lan^ is covered with rich cultivation. I must 
now, therefore, extend thtf plantations in the Chekhata dis¬ 
trict. 

.5. In GurWahl, this remark of want of land close to the 
proposed manufactory does not apply; as in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the plantation of Guddowli there are hun¬ 
dreds of acres lying waste, and covered with dense tree and 
shrub “vegetation, giving cover to bears, leopards, deer, and 
tigers. Were, however, these extensive yungles cleared, these 
animals would of coiu’se disappear. Here at present there 
are only three malices, and therefore much additional assis¬ 
tance is re(|uired. By the assistance of prisoners, for whom 
1 was indebted to Captain H. Ramsay, and a few, coolies, 
four to five acres of land have been already cleared, in order 
to transplant some thousands of young seedling plants which 
were ready for the purpose. 

In the Deyrah Dhoon, too, any quantity of land* can be 
obtained, and there are many thousancys of young plants avail¬ 
able in the Rumaserai and Kouth and other plantations for 
transplanting. 

7. Rumaserai, nursery might, with advantage, be reduced, 
as the object for which that plantation w’as established has 
been gained; that is, it has been proved that the tea plants 
thrive*well in that locality; all the smaller plants might, 
therefore, be removed to Deyrah, and the large ones being 
valuable, as they are the original plants procured by Dr. 
Gordon in China, or raised* from seeds sent by him to Dr. 
Wallich in the Calcutta Garden,* might be made over to the 
zemindars of Rumaserai, and a sum equal to one-half of *tl*e 
present expense for keeping up the plantation, givemto them. 


See Tea paiwrs in Blue Book of lloiojc of Commons, for 1839, p. 100. 
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ill order to induce them to take care of the plants^ and trans¬ 
mit the seeds when ripe. The present monthly expenditure 
is Rupees 12, or Rupees 144 per annum, viz. Rs. I2x 12==I44. 
Rumaserai is about 70 miles distant from Mussoorie, in the 
Tchree Rajah’s country, and thotigh the valley is extensive 
£uid a great portion of it uncultivated, the plantation could 
not, probably, be increased without a reference*to the Rajah. 
Nor would the tea leaves be available unless Government 
were prepared to establish (which would not be advisable at 
present) a manufactory somewhere in the Rajah’s country, 
as Deyrah is too far distant for them to be transported, over 
a rugged and mountainous country without detriment. 

8. Nor is there any advantage to be gained by keeping uji 
the Kouth plantation, also in the Tehree Rajah’s country, 
further than as a seed depiit. It too therefore, might, with 
advantage be placed on the same footing as that of Rumaserai. 
Tlie annual expenditure is the same. 

II .—Number of young Plants ready for transplanting. 

9. In addition to the last year’s young plants in the follow¬ 
ing table— ' 

Table shaming the number of Seedling Plants, ^c. of 1846 ready 


to Transplant. 


Name of Plautation. 

• 

Layers. 

& 

a 

a 

k U 

IVUMAOX. 

Bhurtpoor, .. 

G,232 

9,644 

776 


Lutchmisser, .. ■ ■ .. .. ' .. 



Knppccna, ■. ■ ■ ■ ■ .. .. .. 

16,014 



.Bi^sgiah, 

69,712 


6,224 

ICooaHur, 

91,000 


Annoo, 

24,000 

• , , 


Hn walbaUffb, . 

36,.340 



ChuUar, . 




Total,. 

242,842 

775 

5,224 
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Name of Plantation. 

f 

1 'O 

! bO,^ 

I 

i ^ 

1 O! O 

Layers. 

• 

Cuttings. 

Guhwahi.. 

Guddowli, 

Kaolagir, .. • 

Ivoiith, 

Itumaserai, .. 

• Total, .. . . . 

Grand Total, 

1 

1 

s,ooo’ 

4,000 

600 

600 

1 

• • j 
• ■■ 

• •• 

1 

• 

10,000 


•• 

2.52,842 

775 i 

.5,224 


about a crore of seeds, the produce; of the plantations, have 
been sown, and as two-thirds generally germinate, there ought 
to be upwards of 6(X),00() seedlings this season, which will be 
ready to transplant by the end of the rains, or from Septem¬ 
ber to March. 

10. To the kindness of Mr. Lushington and Captain H. 
Ramsay, I am indebted for a large quantity of seeds, the pro¬ 
duce of tea plants in their gardens. 

•111 .—Quantity of Tea manufactured, and future prospects. 

11. The quantity of tea manufactured as per appended 
tables— 


TMe shmoing the quantity of Tea manufactured in 1845. 


Name of Plantation. 

Number of acres. 

Quantity of 
black Pou- 
chong Tea. 

Quantity of 
Bohea Tea. 

1 

j Total. 

Quantity* of 
Green Tea. 

3 

o 

H 

O 

'lb oz. 

1 lb oz. 

lb OZ. 

lb oz. 

U) oz. 

Huwalbausrh, 

.30 

24 .. 

4 12 

28 12 



TiUtchmisser,.. 

3 

166 12 

60 .. 

216 12 


. . 

Kuppeena, .. 

4 

120 .*. 

16 4 

136 4 


. . 

Bhurtpoor, .. 

3* 

63 .. 

14 6 

77 6 


. . 

Russiah, 

49 

124 .. 

27 .. 

161 .. 


• • a *4 

Grand Totid, 

89 

497 12 

j 112 6 

'610 2 

• 

.. .. 


* The Green Tea implements did not arrive in time to enable the manu¬ 
facturers to ntahe Green Tea this season. 
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Table showing the quantity of Tea manufactured in 184(i. 


Name of Flantation. 

tr 

r 

Number of acres. 

Quantity of 
black Pou- 
chong Tea. 

Quantity of 
Bohe» Tea. 

Total. 

'Quantity of 
green 'Tea. 

Grand Total. 

lb OZ. 

It. OZ. 

It. OZ. 

ft OZ. 

ft oz. 

I-Iuwalbaugh, 

30 

43 10 

9 0 

.'53 .. 

10 .. 

o:{ .. 

Lutcluixissor, 

3 

f.5(! 14 

30 1 

192 15 

80 .. 

272 15 

Kuppeena, 

4 

120 14 

37 8 

104 0 

62 .. 

210 0 

Bhurtpoor, 


04 14 

19 4 

84 2 

40 .. 

124 2 

Kussiali, 

49 

211 8 

01 12 

273 4 

03 .. 

*.3;iG 4 

Kooasnr, 

29 

9 12 

1 4 

11 .. 


11 .. 

Grand Total, 

115 

013 8 

1()5 3 

778 11 

245 .. 

1023 11 


I 

amounted in 1845 to 61011) 2oz., and,in 1846, or last season, 
to 1,023 lb lloz. From these tables we find, that the small 
nursery‘of Lutchmisscr, consisting of three acres of land, 
gave a return in 1845 of 2161b, or 2 niaunds and 56 pounds; 
in 1846 the return was 272 lb, or 3 maunds and 32 pounds. 

12. The small plantation of Euppeetia, established in 
1841-42, and then consisting of three acres (but increased in 
1844 to four), yielded in 1845 1 inaund and .56 pounds, and 
in 1846 2 maunds and 56 pounds. Thus we have received 
from a plantation of only five years’ formation, and of four 
acres, one of these recently added, upwards o^.two and a half 
maunds of tea, and from another, Lutchmisscr, of three 
acres, w'hich was established in 1835-36, 3 maunds and 30 

I 

pounds, equal to 2721b. I have in a former report asserted, 
that the minimum return of tea for an acre of land may be 
estimated at one pucka maund, or 80 lb. The only plantations 
that I can as yet bring forward in favor of my assertion, are 
the,, two above-mentioned : Kuppeena has not yielded the 
proportion mentioned, but as stated,* it was only established 
in 1841-42, and the tea plants do not come into full bearing 


See Keport Loc. Cit. p. ISO. 
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\mtil the 8th year: on the other hand, Ldtchmisser has given 
more than the average return. I think, therefore, Jthat tlie 
returns already yielded are highly favorable, and that though 
the data are small, they are highly satisfactory. 

IV .—Sale of Tea at Alnwrah, in July 1846. 

13. At this* sale nothing but black (Pouchong) tea was 
put up, the Bohea tea having been reserved for the natives 
of flhote. The maximum price per seer realized was Rupees 
7-7 5 minimum Rupees 4-8, and average Rupees 6-8-1?. 

14. ^he large price given, shows the estimation in which 
it is held in the province, and from the" table* appended it 
will be perceived, that of the 38 boxes sold by public auction, 
29 realized upwards of Rupees 7 per seer, and that by the 
native community 20 boxes were purchased.f 

15. Bohea tea .—Several boxes of this coarse tea hdve been 
sold to the Bhotcahs, at a price varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-4 
per seer. It has been purchased by them in order to carry 
it across the passes into Thibet; details will afterwards be 
furnished. 1 may state, that it has been sold at a low rate 
in Srder to induce a demand, J and’to exclude from the 
British provinces the miserable article which is imported by 
the Bhoteahs under the name of tea from Chinese Tartary. 
Nor will it be Jong, if the importation of Kumaon tea into 
Chinese Tartary is not prohibited, before that market is 
wholly ^supplied from the British provinces. 

* See appendix A. 

t In addition to these 38 boxes, 12 boxes containing 453 lb of tea have 
been dispatched to tho Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 

t It has been a matter of surpnso why tea should bo so much sought 
after by the poorer classes, as by many it is looked on more as a luxurj^ 
than as of use to tho human system. The manner in which it acts, and the 
cause why it is in so much demand by all classes, is satisfactoriiy«explained 
by Liebig, and the benefit therefore which uill bo conferred by selling it at a 
low rate, and thus placing it within tho means of all, will, no doubt, ere 
long, bo duly appreciated. Liebig says, without entering minutely into tho 
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V .—Soil best adapted for the Tea Plant. 

16. The soil in which the tea plant is now thriving in the 
ilirnnlayas and in the valley of Deyrah Dhoon, varies exceed¬ 
ingly. At Bhurtpoor and Russiah it is of a light silico- 
aluininous nature, and abounding with small pieces of clay 
slate, which is the subjacent rock, and trap (greenstone) 
which occurs in large dykes cutting through and altering the 
strata of clay slate, mixed with the stony soil, there is a 
small quantity of vegetable matter. The clay slate is meta- 
morphic, being almost entirely composed of mica. In 
some places it is mixed with quartz forming mica slate. 
From the decomposition of these rocks, mixed with a small 
quantity of vegetable matter, the soil is formed. At Kup- 

modical action of Coffeine (Tlieine) it will suroly appear a most Htiiking fact, 
even if we were to deny its influence on the process of secretion, that this 
substance, with the addition of oxygen aul the elements of water, can yield 
Taurine, the nitrogenized compound peculiar to hilo ; 

1. Atom Coffeine or Theine — C. 8. N. 2. H. 5. O. 2. 

9. Atoms Water, = „ „ 11.9.0.9. 

9. Atoms Oxygen, = „ „ „ 0.9. 

= 2. Atoms Taurine, C. 8. N. 2.11.14. O. 20. 

= 2. C. 4. N. H. 9. 0.10. 

To see ’how the action of Coffeine, Asparagine, Thcohrominc, &c., may he 
explained, w'o must call to mind, that the chief constituent of the bile con¬ 
tains only 3'8 per cent, of nitrogen, of which only the half or 1'9 per cent. l>e- 
longs to the Taurine. Bile contains, in its natural state, water and solid 
matter, in the proportion of 90 parts by weight of the former to 10 of the 
latter. If we suppose these 10 parts by weight of solid matter to be chloric 
acid, with 3'87 per cent, of nitrogen, then 100 parts of 0T71 of nitrogen in 
the shape of Taurine. Now this quantity is contained in O'b’ parts of Coffeine, 
or2p|^th grains of Coffeine can give to an ounce of bile the nitrogen it con¬ 
tains in the form of Taurine. If an infusion of tea contain no more than the 
j'^th of a grain of Coffeine, still, if it contribute in point of fact to the forma¬ 
tion of bile, the action, even of such a quantity, cannot be looked upon as a 
nullity. Neither can it bo denied, that in the case of an excess of non-azoti- 
zed food, and a deficiency of motion, which is required to cause the change of 
matter of the tissues, and thus to yield the nitrogenized product which enters 
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peena and Lutchmisser, the soil is alsd very stony, formed 
from the decomposition of clay slate, which, in man^ places, 
as at Russiah and Bhurtpoor, passes into mica slate, or 
alternates with it, and a little vegetable matter. The same 
remark applies to the plantations of Guddowli, Kouth,’and 
Rumaserai. At Hiiwalbaugh part of the soil cohsists of a stiff 
clay, of a reddish-yellow color, owing to peroxide of iron. 
Here, too, the tea plants, provided that the grdund around 
thein is occasionally opened up, thrive well. Jn Mr. Lushing- 
ton’s garden at Lobha, in Kumaon, and in Assistant Com¬ 
missioner Capt. H. Ramsay’s garden at Pooree, in Gurwahl, 
plants are thriving well in a rich, black, vegefciblo mould. 
The soil in the Deyrah Dhoon varies exceedingly from clayey 
and stiff soil to sand and gravelly soil, or light and free. 
The soil at Kaolagir is a compound of the two, neither 
clayey, nor free, or light soil, being composed partly of clay 
and sand, mbeed with much vegetable mould, and in some 
places mixed with much gravel, consisting of limestone, marl, 
sandstone, clay slate, and quartz rock, or of such «dcks 
as enter into the composition of the surrounding ranges of 
niofmtains, viz. the Sewalick range to the south, and the Hima¬ 
layas, properly so called, to the north. From the above state- 

into the compusitiou of the bile ; that In such a condition the health may he 
benefited by the use of compounds which are capable of supplying the place 
of tho nitrogcuised substances produced in the hcaltliy state of the body, 
and essential to tho production of an important element of respiration. In 
a chronical sense, and it is this alone which the preceding remarks arc 
intended to show, Coffeine or Thoine, Asparagine, and Theobromine are in 
virtue of their composition, better adapted to tliis purpose than all nitrogo- 
nized vegetable principles. Tlie action of these substances in ordinary 
circumstances is not obvious^ but it unquestionably exists. Tea and coffee 
were originally mot with among nations whoso diet is chiefly vegetable. 
TIicsc facts, remarks l>r. Boyle, show in wliat way tea proves to the poor a 
substitute for animal food, and why females and literary persons,, who take 
little exercise, manifest such paortiality for it. They also explain, why the 
attempts, and they have been numerous, to find among other plants a substi¬ 
tute for tea, have invariably failed of success.” 
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ment we find, that >the tea plant thrives well both in stiff 
and free soils, and in many modifications of these. But the 
soil whi6h seems best adapted to its growth may be styled 
free soil, as at Russiah, or a mixture of both, as at Kaolagir, 
in the Deyrah Dhoon. 

17 . In limestone districts, where the tea has been tried, if 
the superimposed soil has been thin and untransported, and 
this proved-from the decomposition of the subjacent rock, 
the plant has generally .failed, and this has been particularly 
the case when the limestone, by plutonic action, has become 
metamorphic. These districts therefore, in forming planta¬ 
tions, are to be avoided. 

18. From the writing of various authors* it appears, that 
the districts where the tea plant thrives best in‘ China, have 
a geological structure very similar to that met with in many 
parts of the Himalayas, being composed of primitive and 
transition rocks. 

VI.— Altitude above the sea best suited to the Tea Plant. 

19. To state what altitude is best adapted to the growth of 
the tea plant, and for the production of the best kinds of tea, 
will require much more observation. At present the tea plant 
thrives equally well at Kaolagir, in the Deyrali Dhoon; at Rus¬ 
siah, in the Chikata district; at Huwalbaugh; at Kuppeena 
and Lutchmisser; and at Rumaserai, or at heights ranging 
from 2,200 feet above the level of the sea to 6,000 feet. 

20. Moreovcf, the tea manufactured from leaves procured 
from Kaolagir, has been considered by the London brokers 
equal to that made from leaves procured from Lutchmisser 
and Kuppeena.t 

* Seo Roylo’s lUustrationg of Indian Botany, p. 112. 

+ For tile report of the London brokers on the tea manufactured at llu- 
walkaugh, see my report in the Jounial of the Agricultural and Uorticultural 
Society of Calcutta, Vol. ii. p. 331. 
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VII.— On the met/tod of preparing ground prior to forming a 

Plantation, viz.: fencing, draining, ploughing, trencKing, 8fC. 

21. In forming a plantation, the first object of attention, 
both in the hills and in the Deyrah Dhoon, is a fence. * In 
the former, t(f prevent the depredations of wild animals, such 
as wild hog, deer, &c. which abound in the hills,.and though 
they do not eat tea leaves, yet hogs, in search of tubers, in 
the space of a single night will do much damage by uproot¬ 
ing yoMng shrubs. In the latter, to prevent the straying of 
cattle. The first thing to be done, therefore, is Jo dig a 
trench three feet broad and two deep, and to plant a hedge, 
if in the hills^ of black thorn (CratcegusJ : if in the plains, the 
different species of ahe are best adapted for the purpose. 
The fence being formed, all trees and shrubs are tl\en to be 
uprooted; this is very heavy work, both in the hills and 

1 append here the report of the I^ondon brokers on the tea manufactured 
at Deyrah from loaves procured from the Kaolagir plantation, which was 
published in the Government Gazette. 

“deport on the tea manufactured in the peyrah Dhoon, received per 
“ Minerva June, 1846. 

“Appearance of the Tea. —Well made, as well as China tea, and similar 
“to the blackish, mixed curled Tetsong description. 

“Smell. —As China Tea, but deficient in fragrance, arising probably from 
“some defect in the firing. 

“ Color of the infusion. —Bright and good. 

“ Tastp. —Rich, good, and strong. 

“ Expanded Leaf. —As the finer tea from Cluna. 

“Aroma. —As good China tea. 

“ From this, and examinations of former samples, I am quite satisfied that 
“ the tea shrub in Kumaon is not only identical with the China plant, and as 
“ capable of being made into as fine a deseription of tea, but also tliat the 
“climate and soil in Kumaon is as suited to the favorable growth of tha 
“ shrubs as the finest of the China localities. 

“8tA/«»«, 1846. (Signed) Wm. Andrews Hukx.” 

“ The leaf is well made, curled, of the Ankoi Pekoe class, mixed black and 
“ brown, and closely resembles that class of China tea.” 
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plains, from the vaSt number of shrubs, allowed by natives, 
from indolence to remove them, to grow everywhere through¬ 
out their fields. Roads are then to be marked off. 

22. After this has been accomplished, the land is to be 
drained, if necessary, by open drains—under-drainage, for 
want of means and the expense, being impracticable—and 
then ploughed three or four times over. The Beds for young 
tea plants are then to be formed; these ought to be three 
feet in breadth, alternating with a pathway of two feet in 
breadth. By arranging beds in this manner, much time 
and labor is saved in transplanting: in irrigation the^ water 
is ecoiuMnized, and in plucking tea leaves a road is given to 
the gatherer. In transplanting, each plant is allowed 4^ feet; 
this is at once gained, the beds and pathways being formed 
by placing in one direction, the plant in the cenitre of the 
bed. 

23. Trenching. —On the beds being marked oil’, they are 
to be trenched to a depth of from 2 to 3 feet, in order to <lcs- 
troy /ill the roots of weeds, which arc to be carefully removed. 

“ Tlie flavor is very strong, and would therefore he sorviceahlc for iui.ting, 
“hut is “coarse burnt,” that all richness of flavor is destroyed.” 

“ 38,Mincino Lane : “(Signed) Wm. Thomsox and Son.” 

0th June, 1845.” 

“ The sample of tea marked as manufactured in the Ucyrah llhooii , August 
“1845, in leaf somewhat resembles tlie tea imported from China as Ning- 
“ Young, with’something of the cliaracter both of Oolong and Orange I’e- 
“koc. In flavor it'most reseinhles the better descriptions of Orange Pekoe, 
“ having, with brisk burnt flavor of that description, more than its usual 
“ strength. 

“ There w, however, in this sample a syght peculiarity of smell and flavor, 
“ wliich is rather objectionable, but it probably, arises from some accidental 
“cause to which this sample may have been exposed, cither in curing or sub- 
“scqucntly.” 

“ We corsider it a good useful description of tea.” 

“(Signed) Ewabt, Maccoi}oiiev & Oelafosse, Brokers.” 

“ Cactuai. Coukt : 17<h June, 1846.” 
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The trenching is to be performed by the fowrah or Indian 
spade. 

24. In the hills, in many places the foiJbrah cannof be used 
owing to the number of stones. The work is then to be done 
by the koatlah, a flat-pointfcd piece of iron, of about 8 inches 
in length, which is inserted into a wooden handle. It is* in 
form like the* pick, and is much used in hill cijltivation for 
weeding and opening up the ground. It is, however, not 
much to be commended for trenching purposes, as natives, 
in using it, never penetrate the ground bej^ond a few -inches. 
For wfieding however, it is particularly useful, and to such soil 
is much better adapted than most other iinplcments.. 

25. Formation of Roads and Paths. —In addition to the 
pathwaj'^s of 2 feet in breadth recommended to be formed be¬ 
tween each bed, there oi\ght, for general use, to be a 4 feet 
road carried round the plantation, and one of 10 feetjthrough 
*be ei;iitri‘. I'his applies to a limited plantation, that is, of 
i'rc ■ I 2 to 4 innidred acres* If on the other hand it was on 
a niori'; ( xiuisivc scalt;, several hackery roads of 10 fe^t in 
breadth would be necessary, in order to cart away weeds, &c. 
or carry' manure to seedling beds. 

VIII.— On seeds when ripe, and season and method to he 
adopted to ascertain it. 

26. In all September and October the tea seeds ripen, and 
in the more elevated plantations, as at Rumaserai, many do 
not ri|}en until November. The seeds art? contained in a 
capside, and vary in number from 1 to 7 j to ascertain that 
they are ripe, open the capsule although green, and if their 
color is a nut-brown, as reptesented at a, in Fig. No 2, they 
are sure to bo so. If they are not ripe, they arc of a reddish- 
brown above, mixed with white. If the seeds are allowed to 
remain a short time on the bushes, after they are*ripe, the 
capsules burst, and they fall out: it is necessary, therefore, 
to remove them before this takes place. 
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IX.— On live method of sowing seeds, and season, and on the 
treatment of the young Tea Plants after they have germinated: 

27 . The ground having been first well trenched and ma¬ 
nured, that is, from sixty to seventy maunds of manure given 
to the acre, 'the seeds are, when ripe, to be removed from the 
capsules, and immediately sown to the depth of one inch and 
very close, in drills, 8 to 10 inches apart from each other. 
The sooner that they are sown after being removed from the 
capsules the better, as their germinating properties are apt to 
be destroyed if they "are kept for any length of time. Some 
germinate in the space of a few weeks, others lie dormant 
until February and March, and others do not germinate until 
the rains. 

28. The method of sowing seeds in China is thus describ¬ 
ed, being similar to the native plan of sowing mangoes in 
this country. “ Several seeds arc dropped into holes four or 
five inches deep and three or four feet apart, shortly after they 
ripen, or in November and December; the plants rise up in a 
cluster when the rain's come cm. They are seldom trans¬ 
planted, but sometimes four to six are put quite close to form 
a fine bush.”* By this method nothing is gained, and the 
expenditure of seeds great. 

29. If the plants germinate in November, which, as already 
stated, many do, they ought to be covered with a chupper 
made of bamboo and grass. 

30. In the hills, everywhere at an elevation of 6 and 7000 
feet, the Ringal, a small kind of bamboo, of which there are 
several species, is found in great abundance, and well adapted 
for the purpose, and in the Deyrah Dhoon the bamboo occurs 
in vast quantity; the market of the upper provinces being 


* See article Thea by Dr. Hoyle, in Penny Cyclopajdia, Vol. xxiv, p. 286— 
also Tropical Agrriculturist, by Porter, p. 129. 
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ohiefly supplied from that valley and htlier forests at the 
base of the Himalayas. Bamboos are also met with to the 
hcigliX of six and seven thousand feet on the Himalayas in the 
neighbourhood of Almorah ; nearly the whole of the bamboos 
however have been destro 5 ^d this season by the severe snow 
storm of the 3rd February. During the day, in the c‘old 
weather, the thuppers ought to be removed, ai^d again rc- 
plaeed at night: again, as the weather becomes hot, it is 
necessary to protect the young plants from the heat of the 
sun, that is, in April and Maj^, and until the rains commence: 
the chMpjiers at this time ought to be put oniabout 8 a. m. 
and removed again about 4 i*. m. 

X.— Method of rearing Plantations by sowing seeds, by layers, 
and by cuttings. 

31. In the former chapter we have already discussed the 
method of raising plants by seeds. We shall now notice 
the other two modes. 

32. Layers. —^The best season for laying down is when the 
sap is dormant, or in the cold weather, or when in fidL action 
as the rains. “ Laying,” as expressed by Dr. Lindley, 
“ is nothing but striking from cuttings, which are still allowed 
to maintain their connection with the mother plant by means 
of a portion of their stem.”* There are various methods 
of making layers, but the most simple and efficient is to 
bend down a branch, iind sink it into the earth after having 
made ib slit or notch in the centre of the cmljedded portion. 
By so doing the descent of the sap is retarded, and thus 
the formation of radicles or young roots is promoted; about 
five or six inches, or more pf the branch is to be allowed 
to remain above ground, and in a position as perpendicular 
to the point where the plant is notched, as possible. In* 
three or four mouths these layers are ready to be jemoved 
and transplanted; the removal of the layers is to be gradual,- 

NciH’s Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, p. 31. 
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that is, they oughts first to be cut half through, then n little 
more, and finally altogether separated. 

33. Cuttings. —^The best season for propagating by cuttings 
is the cold weather, that is, from November to February, 
they may also be propagated, fhough not with the same 
success, during the rains: it is necessarj'^ to protect them 
against frost in the cold weather, and from the rays of the 
sun in the* hot. Cuttings put in during the cold weather, 
are ready to transplant in the rains, and if put in difring 
the rains, they are generally fit for removal in February. 

XI.— On the method of Transplanting and season. 

34. bn transplanting young tea plants care is to be taken 
to lift them with a good laige fall of earth attached to their 
roots, as they throw out a long central or tap root, w’hicb, 
if cut through, invariably destroys the plant. On being placed 
in the ground, the earth around them is to be well pressed 
down and watered; the watering is to be continued every 
third or fourth day, until the plants have taken hold of the 
grofmd. During the rains, grass springs up with great .ra¬ 
pidity, so as to render it impossible for one man to keep three 
acres (the quantity assigned by us) clean. This however is not 
necessary, if care be taken to make a golah round each plant, 
and keep it clear of weeds; these golahs ought always, in hill 
plantations, where the ground is irregular, to be connected 
by small khauls or channels, in order to make irrigation easy, 
by so doing too, water, if the supply be scanty, which often 
happens in the hills in the hot weather, will be economized. 

* a a a '' a. Tea plant. 

Thus— ©- - -©—-© e. Watercourse. 

• b. Bed. 

b b 

35. We have already stated that 4^ square feet ought 
to be assigned to each plant. In China, according to Royle,* 

' Loco citato. 
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tliree to four feet are given, this however'is too small a space 
to allow the plant to grow freely. After the tea plants are 
transtJanted, it is not necessary to protect them. 

3G. The best seasons for transplanting are towards the end 
of February, or as soon as the frost has ceased, and through¬ 
out March, and during the rains, and until the end or middle 
of November, ‘depending on the season. 

37 . In transplanting, four parties ought to btJ employed, 
viz.* one party to dig holes, a second to remove plants, a 
third to carry them to the ground where they are required, 
and a fourth to plant. By doing so, not only time is saved, 
but also the plants have a much better- chance, when thus 
treated, of doing well. When the seedling beds are extensive, 
so many of flie plants ought not to be removed, that is, a 
plant left eveiy 4i feet, and these beds added to the planta¬ 
tion. 


XII ,—On Pruning, best season and mode. 

38. The plants do not require to be pruned until the iifth 
year, as the plucking of leaves generally tends to make the 
plaiTts assume the basket shape, the form most to be desired 
to procure the' greatest quantity of leaves; if, however, the 
plants show a tendency to run into weed, from central branches 
being thrown out, this ought to be checked by removing the 
central stem. In the fourth year a quantity of the old and 
hard wood ought to be removed, to induce the plant to throw 
out m8re branches. The best season for pruning is from 
November to March. 

XIII.—0^1 Irrigation. 

39. To keep the tea plants healthy, irrigation for two or^ 
three years is absolutely necessary, and no unirrigable land 
ought to be selected for a tea plantation. 

40. On the other hand, land liable to be flooded during the 
mins, and upon which water lies for any length of tim(\ is 
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c<iually detrimental to the growth of the plant. This applies 
to a small portion of the Kooasur plantation, which receives 
the drainage of the adjoining hills, and the soil being reten¬ 
tive, keeps the water. Deep trenches have been dug in order 
to drain it off—these, however, owing to the lowness of the 
surrounding country, act badly. Three successive seasons’ 
plants have .been put into the ground, and as often have been 
destroyed ofa the setting in of the rains, showing the necessity 
of avoiding such, kind of land for tea plantation. 

41. ' To facilitate irrigation, &c., as already stated, in 
the Dcyrah Dhoon, I have limited the tea beds to three feet 
in breadth. This is particularly requisite in laud so consti¬ 
tuted as that of the Deyrah Dhoon, it being so porous, as 
mentioned by Major Cautley in his notes and memoranda 
of watercourses :* this is caused by the superincumbent soil 
not bcKig more than from one to three feet thick, in some 
places more, but varying exceedingly. Beneath this there 
is a bed of shingle of vast thickness, through which the 
W'ater percolates ; it is this that renders the sinking of 
wells so difficult in the Deyrah Dhoon, and which has 
tended so much to netard individuals from becoming per¬ 
manent residents. At present there are many tracts of several 
thousand acres in that valley unoccupied from want of drink¬ 
ing water, as for instance at Innesphaeel. 

42. Where the ground is very uneven, as is the case 
generally in the hills, the Khaul system, as already recom¬ 
mended, ought to be adopted. 

XIV.— On the Tea Plant; season of flowering ; its characters 
and species; and on the advantages to be derived from im¬ 
porting seeds from China. 

43. From the importance of tea, as an article of commerce, 
thg plant has attracted much attention, and from few quali- 

Soc Notes and Momorandii on the 'Watorcoursos in the Ueyrali Dhoon. 
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ficd Euro])eans having travelled in the t^a districts of China, 
there is much difference of opinion as to the number of 
species belonging to the genus Then, 

44. In the Government plantations in Kumaon and Gur- 
wahl, the plants begin to flower about the end of August and 
beginning of September, or, as the seeds of the former year 
begin to ripen*. They do not all come into flowei; at once, but 
some are in full blossom in September, others *in October, 
November, December, or January. Some throw out a second 
set of blossoms in March, April and May, and during thfe rains ; 
so tha\ from the same plant unripe or ripe seeds and flowers 
may be collected at once and the same time. 

4ri. To the genus Thea, which belongs to the order Tcm- 
sh'opmiacea,*the following characters have been ascribed: 
calyx persistent, without bracts, 5-leaved, leaflets imbrica¬ 
ted, and generally of the same size. Petals of the corolla 
vary in number from 5 to 9, imbricated, the inner ones much 
the largest. Stamens numerous, in several rows adhering 
to the bottom of the petals. Filaments filiform. Authors 
incumbent, 2-celled, oblong, with a thickish connectivum. 
Cells opening longitudinally. Ovarji free, 3-celled: ovules 
4 in each cell', inserted internaDy into the centi’al angle, the 
upper ones ascending, the lower pendulous. Style trifid, 
stigmas three, ac\ite. Capsule opheroidid, 1-7 lobed, with 
locnlicidal dehiscence, or with dessepiments formed from the 
turned hr edges of the valves. Seeds solitary, or two in cells, 
shell tke testa, marked with the ventral umbilicus. Cotyle¬ 
dons thick, fleshy, oily, no albumen. Radicle very short, very 
neiu* the umbilicus, centripetal.* In the plantations there 
are two species, and two well marked varieties. 

46. The first is characterized by the leaves being of a pale- 
green color, thin, almost membranous, broad hmceolate, 
sinatures or edge irregular and reversed, length ffom three 


' See Itoylo, Loco cit., p. 284. 
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to six inches. The tolor of the stem of newly formed shoots 
is of u pale-ireddish color, and green towards the end. This 
species is also marked by its strong growth, its erect stem, 
and the shoots being generally upright and stiff. The flowers 
are small, and its seeds but sparing. 

In its characters, this plant received from Assam, agrees in 
part with thpse assigned by Dr. Lettsom and Sir W. Hooker 
to the Thea viridis,* but differs in its branches being stiff and 
erect. The flowers snrall, or rather much about the same 
size as the species about to be described, and not confined to 
the upper axils of the plant, and solitary, as stated by t'nem.f 
In Fig. No. 1. a correct di-awing of the plant is given, as it 
grows in the Kaolagir plantation, in the Deyrah Dhoon. By 
the Chinese manufacturers it is considered an inferior plant 
for making tea, it is not therefore grown to any extent. 

47 . The second species is characterized by its leaves being 
much smaller, and not so broadly lanceolate; slightly waved, 
of a dark-green color, thick and coriaceous, sinature or edge 
irregplar, length from 1 to 3^ inches. In its growth it is 
much Smaller than the former, and throws out numerous 
spreading branches, and seldom presents its marked leading 
stem. This species, therefore, in the above characters, agrees 
much with those that have been assigned to Thea Bohea by 
authors. The characters have been mixed up in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner. Thus it has been stated, that the Thea viridis 
has large, strong growing and spreading branches, and that 
Thea Bohea is a*smaller plant, with branches stiff and straight, 
and stem erect. No doubt the Thea viridis is a much larger 
and stronger growing plant than the Thea Bohea, or rather 
the plant now existing in the different plantations is so; but 
in the former the branches are stiff and erect, and in the latter 
inclined and branching. The marked distinguishing cha- 


Soo Eoylo, Loco cit., p. 28.5. 

I llookur’ii Bot. Mag. 1. 3148. It io tlio Assam tea plant. 
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racters between the two species are the Coriaceous dark-green 
leaves in the Thea Bohea, and the hirge pale-green monhdnae- 
ous leaves of Thea viridis. The manner too of growth is very 
striking, and on entering the plantation, the distinction is at 
once most marked to the fhost unobservant eye. In Fig. 2, 
a good representation of Thea Bohea is given. This species 
forms nearly the whole of the plantations, and .was brought 
from China by Dr. Gordon. 

48. In the plantations there is a third plant, which how¬ 
ever, can only be considered a marked variety of Thece Bohea. 
Its IcHves arc thick, coriaceous, and of a dark-green color, 
but invariably very small, and not exceeding two inches in 
length, juid thinly lanceolate; the serratures too on the edge, 
Avhich are straight, are not so deep. In other characters it 
is identical. This marked variety was received from Calcutta 
at the plantation in a separate despatch from the others; it is 
figured in No. 3. 

49. But in addition to'these there are, no doubt, many 
more varieties, and though it may be a fact, that in certain 
districts green tea is manufactured from a siiecics dilloring 
frohi that from which black tea is mai^ufacturcd; yet in other 
districts green and black teas are manufactured from one and 
tlie same plant. The Chinese manufacturers now jn Kumaon 
state, that the plant is one and the same,* and that it can be 
proved by converting black tea into green. In manufacturing 
teas now at the manufactory, if a large quantity of leaves 
are brtiught in from the plantations, one-half are converted 
into green, and one-half into black tea. This only shows 
that much of the green and black teas of commerce are 
manufactured from one and the same plant. The Assam 
plant is, from the chafacters given, quite a distinct plant, and 

* In a lottcr lately received from Dr. Royle it is stated, tliat Mr. Fortune, 
who lately visited China, maintains that there arc two species oi Thea, viz. 
Thea viridis and Thea Bohea, and that from both, green and black teas are 
manufactured! The Thea viridis is the most commonly distributed plant. 
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agrees as already sta^cd^ most nearly with the species describ¬ 
ed as Thea viridis. It would therefore be most desirable to 
procure seeds of this so-called species, and also of other 
varieties, of which, no doubt, there is a great variety. From 
the northern districts of China in particular, seeds ought to 
be imported, not however, in large (piantitics, but in quan¬ 
tities of two^ or three seers, so that they might, on arrival at 
Calcutta, be sent up the country as quickly as possible, 
for if the seeds are kept long out of the ground, not one will 
germinate ; such was the fate of all the seeds contained in 10 
boxes imported by Government in 1845, not one having 
germinated, which .was much to be regretted. Had they 
been sent in small parcels, well packed in wax-cloth to pre¬ 
vent them from being injured by moisture, and placed in an 
airy part of the vessel in transmission from China totJalcutta, 
and on ,'>rrival there, sent by dawk banghy direct to the plan¬ 
tation, they would, I am confident, have reached in good 
condition. It is well worthy of a trial; and seeds ought, if 
possible, to' be obtained from every district celebrated for its 
teas. It is in this manner, by obtaining seeds of the finest va¬ 
rieties of plants, that the finest teas will be procured. I do 
not mean to infer that the tea plants now under cultivation 
arc not the produce of fine varieties, for that has been proved 
by the undoubted testimony of the London brokers, but only, 
that there are no doubt, many others well worthy of introduc¬ 
tion. In confirmation of what I have stated, I may quote the 
words of my late friend Dr. Griffith, who, in his report'on the 
tea plant of Assam, says —“ I now come to the consideration 
of the steps, which in my opinion must be followed if any de¬ 
gree of success in the cultiyatioi? of tea is to be expected; of 
these the most important is the importation of Chinese seeds 
*of unexceptionable quality, and of small numbers of finer 
sorts.”* Dr. Royle too, who was the first person to point out 

Report on Tea Cultivation submitted to ITouso of Commons. Seo Blue 
Book ISIO, p. 103. 
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that the Himalayas were well adapted to tea cultivation, and 
to whom the credit for recommending to Government the in¬ 
troduction of the plant into Northern Iiidia is due, strongly 
urges the necessity of importing seeds from different localities 
in China, celebrated for th'eir teas. 

XV .—Method and season for plucking and gatJtering leaves. 

• 

.50. The season for picking leaves commences in April and 
corilinues until October. The number of gatherings varies, 
depending on the moisture* or dryness of the season.' If the 
season* be good, as many as seven gatherings may be obtained. 
If, however, the rains are partial, only four or five.* These 
however may be reduced to their general periods for gather¬ 
ing, that from April to June, from July to 15th August, and 
from September to the end of October. But few leaves are 
collected after the 15th of the latter month. As soofl as the 
new and young leaves have appeared in April, the first pluck¬ 
ing takes place, this being done by the Chinese, assisted by 
the mallees. The following is the method adopted :—^A»cer- 
tsiih division of the plantation is marked off, and to each man 
a sthall basket (fig. 18) is given, with instructions to proceed 
to a certain point, so that no plant may be passed over. On 
the small basket being filled, the leaves are emptied into ano¬ 
ther large one, which is put in some shady place, and in which, 
when filled, they are conveyed to the manufactory. The 
leaves are generally plucked with the thumb and forefinger. 
Sometimes the terminal part of a branch, having four or 
five young leaves attached, is plucked off. All old leaves are 
rejected, as they will not curl, and therefore are of no use. 

51. As the season advancesj and manufactory and plantation 
works become necessary, the mallees are assisted in gatherings 

* In a short time, rain guages will be ostabUehod at Bhcemtal, Huyral- 
bangh, Paoree, and Kaolagir, in order to measure the quantity of rain that 
falls annually, for the purpose of ascertaining how much the qwmtity and 
quality of the produce of tea is afibeted by the weather. The tables will 
be furnished with our reports. 

I* 
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leaves by coolies. The process is simple^ and thus every man, 
woman, and child of villages could be profitably employed, 
on the plantations being greatly extended. Certain kinds of 
leaves are not selected in the plantation, in order to make cer¬ 
tain kinds of tea, but all new and'frcsh leaves are indiscrimi¬ 
nately collected together, and the different kinds separated on 
the leaves being fired. 

XVI .—On the method of Manufacturing Black Tea. 

52. The young and fresh leaves on being picked (they only 
being used, the old ones being too hard, and therefore unfit 
to curl),' are carried to the manufiictory, and spread out in a 
large airy room to cool, and are there kept during the night, 
being occasionally turned with the hand if brought in in the 
afternoon; or if brought in during the morning, they arc 
allowed'to lie until noon. Early in the morning the manufac¬ 
turers visit the airing room, and pack up the leaves in baskets, 
and remove them to the manufacturing room- Each manu¬ 
facturer takes a basketful, and commences to beat them l)e- 
tween the palms of his hands with a lateral motion, in order 
to soften and make them more pliable for working, and tUus 
prevent them, when rolled, from breaking. This beating pro¬ 
cess continues for about an hour, and it may either consist 
of one or two processes, that is, the Chinese sometimes finish 
the beating process at once; at others, they allow the leaves, 
after being beat for half an hour, to remain a time and then 
resume it. Thhy now go to breakfast, and in one hour and a 
half the leaves are ready for the pan (fig. 3). The pans being 
heated by wood placed in the oven, (fig. 3 a.) so as to feel hot 
to the hands, are filled to about two-thirds, or about three 
seers of leaves are thrown in at a time—the quantity which a 
manufacturer is capable of lifting with both hands. With the 
hands, the leaves are kept moving with a rotatory motion 
in the pan, and when they become very hot, the motion 
is kept up with a pmr of forked sticks (fig. 11). This pro- 
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cess is continued for three or four minutes^ depending on 
the heat of the pan, or until the leaves feel hot and soft. 
They* are then with one sweep of a bamboo brush, (fig. 
5,) swept into a basket (fig. 6,) and thrown on to the 
rolling table, which is covered with a coarse mat made , of 
bamboo (fig. 7)« Each manufacturer then takes as much as 
he can hold in both hands, and forms a ball, and* commences 
to roll it with all his might with a semicircular motion, 
which causes a greenish-yellow juiefi to emide. This pro¬ 
cess is continued for three or four minutes, the balls being 
occasionally undone and made up again. The balls are then 
handed to another party at the extrenlity of the table, to 
undo them and spread the leaves out thinly on flat baskets, 
and expose them to the sun, if there is any, if not they are 
kept in the manufactory. After all the leaves have gone 
through this process the first baskets are brought bSck, and 
the leaves again transferred to the pan, worked up in a similar 
manner for the same length of time, retransferred to the table, 

and again rolled. This being done, the leaves are again spread 
• • 
out on large flat baskets to cool. On being cooled the leaves 

arc collected together and thinly spread out on flat wicker- 
worked sieve baskets (fig. 9), which are placed in others of a 
deep and of a double-coned shape. The choolahs (fig. 12) 
being lighted for sometime, and the charcoal burning clear, 
they are now ready to receive the coned baskets. The bas¬ 
ket is^placed over the choolah and kept there for about five 
minutes. The leaves are then removed, retransferred to the 
flat baskets, and re-rolled for a few minutes. This being done, 
the leaves are again brought together, placed in the conical 
baskets and kept over the ch*arcoal fire for about two minutes. 
The contents (rf the conical baskets are then all collected tot 
gether in a heap, and as much is placed in a conical basket as 
it will hold, and it is again placed over the charcoal choolah 
until the tea is perfectly dry. During this time the baskets 
are frequently i*emoved and the tea turned, in order to allow 
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the leaves to be completely and uniformly dried, and the 
basket too is generally struck, on removal, a violent side blow 
with the hand, to remove from the sieve any small particles 
that might otherwise fall into the fire. Before removing the 
basket from the choolah, a flat ba^et is always placed on the 
floor to receive it, and all the particles which pass through, 
on the coned basket being struck, are again replaced. On 
the conical'basket being filled, before placing it over the 
choolah, a funnel is made in the centre of the tea with 'the 
hand, tb allow the heated air to pass through. Sometimes a 
funnel made of bamboo (fig. 13) is made for this purpose. 
After the tea feels perfectly dry, it is packed in boxes and 
sent to the godown. 

53. Next day the different kinds of tea are picked, and on 
being separated they are again placed in the conical baskets 
and heated. During this process the baskets are frequently 
removed from the choolah in order to turn the tea, so that 
the heating may be general and uniform. In doing this, a 
flat basket is always placed on the floor, as on the former day, 
(and a flat basket too is placed on the top to confine the heat) 
to receive the conical oxe, which receives one or two blow^f to 
open the pores of the sieve. What passes through is re¬ 
placed amongst the tea. When it is perfectly dry, it is ready 
for finally packing. 

The kinds of black tea at present manufactured are— 
Souchong, Pouchong, Flowery Pekoe, and Bohea. The 
Flowery Pekoe is manufactured in September. 

XVII.— On the method of Manufacturing Green Tea. 

54. On the young and fresh leaves being plucked, they are 
;tpread out on the ground of the airing room and allowed to 
cool. After remaining for about two hours, or (if brought in 
late in the afternoon) during the night, they are removed to 
the green tea room (see No. 4, fig. a.) The pans being pro¬ 
perly heated, the leaves as in the case with the black tea. 
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are thrown into the pans (fig 4 a.), and “kept either with the 
hand or two forked sticks in constant motion for three’ or 
four minutes, and are then removed to the rolling table, and 
then rolled in the same manner in balls as the black tea. 
They are then scattered iribst sparingly on large flat baskets 
(fig. 8,) and exposed to the heat of the sun. If there is no sixn, 
the baskets are arranged in frames, which are plaped over the 
choolah, heated with charcoal. During the drying, the leaves 
ai'e frcquentlj' made into balls and rolled in the flat baskets, 
in order to extraet the juice. The drying process continues 
for abhut two hours, and on the leaves becoming dry, those 
contained in two baskets are thrown together, and then four 
basketsful into one, and so on until they are all collected 
together. Ifl this state the leaves still feel soft, damp, and 
pliant to the hand, and are now brought back to the tea 
manufacturing room. Opposite to each of the inclinad pans, 
(fig. 14 a.), which have been properly heated, so as to 
feel warm to the hand, by' wood supplied to the ovens {A, 
fig. 14) underneath, one of the Chinese stations hixoSelf, 
and puts as many leaves into it as it will hold. He then 
mo^es them m a heap gently, from before baekward, mak¬ 
ing these perform a circle, and presses them strongly to the 
sides of the pan. As the leaves become hot, he uses a flat 
piece of wood, in order that he may, more effectually, com¬ 
press them. This process continues for about two hours, the 
leaves being compressed into at least, half of their bulk, and 
becomS so dry, that when pressed against the back part of 
the pan in mass, they again fall back in pieces. The tea, as 
by this time it has assumed this appearance, is now placed 
in a bag made of American ’drill or jean (the size depending 
on the quantity of tea), which is damped, and one- end is then 
twisted with much force over a stick, and thus it is much 
reduced in size. After being thus powerfully coflipressed 
and beaten so as to reduce the mass as much as possible, the 
bag is exposed to the suu until it feels perfectly dry. If 
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there is no sun it ib placed in the heated pan, and there re¬ 
tained until it is so. This finishes the first day^s process. 

55. On the second day it is placed in small quantitKS in 
the heated inclined pans, and moved up and down against the 
sides and bottom with the palm of the hand, which is made to 
perform a semicircle. This is continued for about six hours, 
and by so doing, the color of the tea is gradually brought 
out. 

55^. Third day. It is passed through sieve baskets ofdif- 
ferent ‘dimensions, then exposed to the winnowing machine, 
which separates the different kinds of green teas. THe win¬ 
nowing •machine is-divided into a series of divisions which 
receive the different kinds according to their size and weight. 

1st. Coarsest, Souchoo. This tea, owing to its coarseness, 
is not marketable. 

2nd.<Chounchoo. This is a large, round-grained tea. 

3rd. Machoo. This is also a round-grdned tea, but finer 
than the former. 

4tji, Hyson. 

5th.'Gunpowder Hyson. 

6 th. Chumat. This kind of tea consists of broken partfcles 
of other kinds of tea. 

56. On being separated, the different kinds of teas are 
placed in baskets, and picked by the hand, all the old or 
badly curled, and also light-colored leaves being removed, 
and others of different varieties, which by chance may have 
become mixed: To m a ke the bad or light-colored* leaves 
marketable, they undergo an artificial process of coloring,* 
but this I have prohibited in compliance with the orders of 
the Court of Directors, contained in your letter No. 190, dated 
5th March 1845, and therefore do not consider this tea at 
present fit for the market. On the different teas being pro¬ 
perly picked, they are again placed in the heated inclined 

* lu Cliina this process, according to the statement of the tea manufac¬ 
turers. is cariied on to a groat extent. 
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pans, and undergo separately the proc6ss of being moved 
violently up and down and along the bottom of the pan, for 
three diours, in the manner already descilbed. The* color is 
now fully developed. If the tea feels damp, it is kept longer 
than three hours in the pdn. The tea is now ready to be 
packed. 

XVIII.— Packing Tea. 

57. As soon as the tea is prepared, boxes lined with sheet 
lead ought to be ready to receive it. 

58. On being packed, it is to be firmly pressed down and 
the lead is then to be soldered. Before, the sheet lead box 
is jdaced in the wooden one, it is covered with paper, which 
is pasted on to prevent any air acting on the tea, through any 
holes which might exist in the lead. The box is then nailed, 
removed to the godown, papered, stamped, and numbered. 
It is then ready for sale. 

59. From what I have just stated it will be perceived, that 
box makers and sheet lead makers are essential to forili a 
complete tea establishment. With reference to the bok-mak- 
ing,* it is unnecessary for me to maUe any remark, further 
than that care‘is to be taken in selecting wood-for making 
boxes, as it ought to be free of all smell. All coniferous 
(pine) woods are therefore unfit for the purpose. Iii the 
hills the best woods are toon and walnut, and at Deyrah the 
saul (Shorea robusta). 

XIX.— Manufacture of Sheet Lead. 

60. Sheet lead making is a much more complicated process, 
and therefore requires.some’consideration. To make sheet 
lead the manufacturer mixes I^ to 3 seers of block tin with 
a pucka maund of lead, and melts them together in a cast 
metal pan. On being melted, the flat stone slabk, under 
which it is his intention to run the lead, are first covered with 
10 or 12 sheets of smooth paper, (the hill paper being well 
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adapted to the pur|)ose) which are pasted to the sides and 
chalked over. He then places the under stone in a skeleton 
frame of wood to keep it firin, and above it the other stone. 
On the upper stone the manufacturer sits and gently raises 
it with his left hand, assisted by'throwing the weight of his 
body backwards. With his right hand he fills an iron ladel 
with the molten matter, throws it under the raised slab, 
which he immediately compresses and brings forward, (it 
having been placed back, and thus overlapping the under slab 
by about half an inch) with his own weight. On doing so 
the superabundant lead issues in front and at both' sides, 
what remains attached to the slabs is removed by the iron 
ladel. The upper slab is now lifted, and the sheet of lead 
examined. If it is devoid of holes it is retained. If on the 
other hand, there are several, which is generally the case with 
the first, two or three sheets run, or until the slabs get warm, 
it is again thrown back to the melting pan. After having 
run off a series of sheets, the slabs are to be examined, and 
if tlv^ paper is in the least burnt the first slieet is to be 
removed, and the one underneath taking its place, and thus 
securing an uniform smooth surface, is then to be chalked. 
According to the size of the stone slabs used, so is the size 
of the sheet lead. Those now in use are 16 inches square, 
by 2 inches in thickness, and are a composition, being 
principally formed of lime. 

61. To make sheet lead boxes, a model one of wood, (a 
little smaller than the box for which the lead is intended) is 
formed, which has a hole in the bottom, and a transverse bar 
of wood to assist in lifting it up, instead of a lid. The lead 
is then shaped on this model and soldered. This being done, 
the model is removed by the transverse bar, and by pressing, 
if necessary, through the hole. The lead box is then papered 
over in case there should be any small holes in it to prevent 
the action of air on the tea, and when dry, transferred to the 
wooden box, for which it was intended. 
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XX.— Tea Manufactory. 

6‘2f The rooms of the tea manufactory ought to be large 
and airy, and to consist of 1st, a black tea manufactory, 2nd, 
a green tea manufactory ; *3rd, winnowing room ; and 4th, 
airing room. At Almorah the black tea manufacturing room 
is 53 feet long by 20 broad (see No. 4), and therf)ther three, 
20 by 24. The walls are 18 feet in height. The ground-plan 
shotrs how the ovens and choolahs are arranged. A, ovens 
for making black tea: B, ditto for green tea: C, C, C, ditto 
green tea: and D, choolahs. 

• 

XXI.— Implements required in Manufacturing Tea. 

63. In the*body of this report I have noticed all the differ¬ 
ent kinds of implements required. I may however agaui 
briefly notice them, and give a short account of each. fFigs. 1 
and 2,)—Cast iron pans. In the manufactory there are two 
kinds in use, one received from China, the other from England. 
Both are considered equally good by the tea manufacturers, 
though in firing green tea they prefer the Chinese ones, as 
they are thinner, and are thus by then>better able to regulate 
the heat. The Chinese pans (fig. 1,) are 2 feet 2 inches in 
diameter, and 10 inches in depth, by about ^ of an inch in 
thickness. 

64. The English pans (fig. 2,) are 2 feet 2 inches in 
diameter and 8 inches in depth, and rather thicker than the 
Chinese. 

65. (Fig. 3.) The oven for making black tea (fig. 3 «.), of 
which a lateral view to show the door is given, is made of 
kucha brick. In height it is 2 feet 9 inches, in length 3 feet, 
and in breadth 3 feet 1 inch. Door {a) 1 foot 5 inches in, 
height, and 11 inches in breadth. The base of the oven is 10 
inches, elevated above the floor of the manufacturing room. 

66 . The oven with double pans for manufacturing green tea, 
(fig. 4,) is also built of kucha bricks. It is 3 feet in height 
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.111(1 3 feet in breadth; base of oven 1 foot in height. Door 
1 foot 6 inches in height, and 10 inches in breadth. The pans 
are placed horizontally. " 

67. Fig. 5. Brush made of split bamboo used in sweeping 
the tea leaves out of the pans. 

68 . Fig. 6. Basket for receiving tea from the pan when 
ready to be jolled. It is 2 feet long and feet broad, and 
gradufdly increases in depth from before backwards to 6 
inches. It is made of bamboo. 

69. "Fig. 7’ Mat made of bamboo for placing on the table 
when the tea leaves are about to be rolled. It is 8 feet long 
and 4 feet broad. 

70. Fig. 8. Flat basket made of bamboo for spreading 
out the tea leaves when they have been rolled on the mat. 
These flat baskets arc of various sizes, varying from 3 to 
5 feet m diameter. 

71. Fig. 9. Flat sieve basket, of 2 feet in diameter, made of 
bamboo, upon which the iDlled tea leaves are placed, and which 
is d(fposited in the centre A, of the double-coned basket. 

72. Fig. 10. Double-coned Baskets. The height of these 
baskets varies from 2 feet 2 inches to 2 feet 6 inches, external 
diameter 2 feet 8 inches. In the centre at a. there are some 
small pegs of bamboo to support the flat sieve basket on 
M'hich the tea rests. 

73. Fig. 11. Forked stick for turning leaves. 

74. Fig. 12. Choolahs. These arc formed of kucha bricks, 
and are 10 inches high, 10^ inches deep, and generalfy about 
2 feet in diameter, in (fig. 12 a.) a double-coned basket is 
represented placed on a choolah. 

75. Fig. 13. Funnel made <if bamboo to allow the heated 
air from the choolahs to pass through the tea: it is seldom 
used. The Chinese tea manufacturers preferring one made 
in the tea basket by the hand. 

76. Fig. 14. Oven for firing green tea made of kucha bricks. 
The pans a, a, are inclined at an angle of 50®. In front the 
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oven is 3 feet 2 inches in height, behind 4 feet 8 inches, 
length feet, breadth 3 feet. Door 10 inches from the 

base,* 1 foot 2 inches high, and 7 inches wide. 

77. Figs. 15, 16. Frames for placing baskets. The first 
being inclined. 

78. Figs. 17, 18. Baskets for collecting leaves. 

79. Figs. 1?), 20, and 21# Shovel, &c. used in regulating 
the fire. 

80. Fig. 22. Winnowing machine. • This \8 a common win¬ 
nowing machine, with a box 2 feet 10 inches in length, 1 foot 
2 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 3 inches in depth, attached to 
the bottom of the hopper, and closely fitted into the middle 
of the circular apartment which contains the fanners. This 
box is entirely closed above (unless the small opening receiv¬ 
ing the hopper) and at the sides. At the base there are two 
inclined boards which project from the side of the machine 
6 inches, and are partly separated from each other by angular 
pieces of wood. The end towards the fanners is open, the 
other is partly closed by a semicircular box which is anov- 
ablc. 

8 1. A, A, A. Apartment containing fanners which is all 
closed but at 'B and C. D, handle or crank for propelling 
fanners. JE, apartment through which the air is propelled 
from the open space B, in the direction of the arrows. F, 
hopper. G, flat piece of wood to regulate hopper. Hy angular 
piece of wood to shut the hopper by being placed under 
the regulator. I, L, base of ten receiving apartments, divided 
into two compartments, and projecting laterally and obli- 
cjuely downward for 6 inches, and down which the tea pro¬ 
ceeds. Ny semicircular moifable box, which receives all the 
lighter particles of tea. K, My O, boxes placed to receive 
the tea. 

82.. I shall now give the dimensions of the different parts 
of this machine which may be useful to parties wishing to make 
up similar ones to those employed in the manufactories. 
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83. External frame, 7 feet 2 inches in length, 18 inches in 
breadth, and 5 feet 8 inches in height. Hopper 2 feet 10 
inches above, and 1 foot 8 inches in depth. Frame of box of 
fanners, 3 feet 9 inches in diameter. Hopper frame 2 feet 
7 inches. Semicircular box, in Itength 2 feet .5 inches and 
7 inches in depth. Inclined plane at base, first 15 inches, 
second 13 iijches. 

84. I may briefly state how this machine acts. With the 
right hand the fanners are propelled by the crank at Z), and with 
the left* hand the bottom of the hopper is opened by removing 
the wood at H. The flat piece of wood G, (the reghlator) 
is held in the hand to regulate the quantity of tea that passes 
down. An assistant then throws a quantity of tea into the 
hopper (fig. F), which escapes through the bottom into the 
apartment E, and there meets the air marked by arrows. The 
first kinds of tea fall down the inclined plane /, into the 
box K, which has been placed to receive them, the second 
arc propelled further on, and fall into the box M, and the 
lighter particles are propelled on to the semicircular end N, 
and fall into tjic box O. 

'K.'X.W.—Concluding Remarks. 

85. In concluding this report, I must beg to acknow¬ 
ledge the assistance that I have received from Mr. George 
Lushington, who takes a lively interest in the extension of 
the experiments now conducting. To Captain H. Ramsay, 
Senior Assistant Commissioner, Gurwahl, I am indebted not 
only for assistance in clearing the jungle in order to extend 
the tea plantation at Guddowli, but also for the interest 
he has evinced in bringing about' a tea trade with the Bhotiahs 
of Niti Bampa, Mulari and other frontier towns. At his 
suggestion several boxes of Bohea tea were made over to the 
principal men of the above villages, and which have been by 
them exported to Dhumpoo, in Chinese Tartary, for sale. The 
Bhotiahs on the Kumaon frontier have also been encouraged 
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by Mr. Batten, Senior Assistant Commissioner, to purchase 
Bohea tea for a similar purpose, and to them six boxes have 
been isold. The result shall be the subject of a future com¬ 
munication. 

Wm. Jameson, 
Sujit. Hot. Gardens, N. Wl P. 

Office of the Supt. Bot. Garden, N. W. P. : ‘ 

Camp Kumaon, 30th July, 1847 . 


APPENDIX (A.) 


List of Boxes of Tea sold by Auction at Almorah, on the 22ud July, 1S4S. 


No. of boxes. 1 

c 

•S 

*CH 

® o 

Q 

rt , 

S § 

O U 

§ P 

Quantity. 

Name of 
Purchasers. 

Bate per 
pound. 

Amount. 




1 Jt». oz. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

2}. 

ToucIionR, 

1844, 

KB 

Moti Saha, .. 


2 

4 

0 

22 6 

0 

21. 

1 )itto. 

n 

KB 

J. Strachoy, Esa.. 


2 13 

0 

28* 2 

0 

2.5.’ 

Ditto, 


Bln 

Ditto ditto, .. 


2 13 

0 

28 2 

0 

■2(>. 

, 1)itto. 


10 „ 

Ditto ditto, .. 


3 

1 

6 

30 15 

« 

27. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

.1. li. Itatten, Escs, 


3 

1 

0 

30 10 

0 

28. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Moti Saha, .. 


3 

4 

0 

32 8 

0 

29. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Ditto ditto, .. 


3 

4 

0 

32 8 

0 

ao. 

Ditto, 


JO „ 

.1. H. Batten, Esq., 


3 

4 

6 

32 13 

0 

31. 

Ditto, 


fi» 

J. Strachey, Esq., 


3 

10 

0 

21 12 

0 

22. 

Ditto, 

1845, 

10 „ 

Seorani Saha,.. 


3 

6 

6 

34 1 

0 

23. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

J. Strachey, Esq., 


3 

8 

G 

35 0 

0 

24. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Moti Saha, .. 


3 

8 

6 

35 0 

0 

2r). 

1 )itto. 


msm 

Seorani Saha,.. 


3 

8 

6 

.35 0 

0 

26. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Moti Saha, ”.. 


3 

8 

6 

35 0 

0 

27. 

liltto. 


10 „ 

J. 11. Batten, Esq., 


a 

9 

0 

.35 10 

0 

28. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Air. Dunbar, .. 


3 

9 

0 

3a 10 

0 

29. 

Ditto, 

n 

10 „ 

J. B. Batten, Esq., 


3 10 

0 

.36 4 

0 

30. 

J Mtto, 

99 

0 „ 

J. Strachey, Esq., 


3 

9 

0 

35 10 

0 

31. 

Ditto, 

99 

■im 

Moti Saha, 


3 

9 

0 

35 10 

0 

32. 

Ditto, 

99 

10 „ 



3 

9 

0 

35 10 

0 

34. 

Ditto, 

99 

KB 

J. strachey. Esq., 


3 

9 

6 

. .35 15 

0 

35. 

Ditto, 

99 

10 „ 

Ditto ditto, .. 


3 

9 

0 

35 10 

0 

36*. 

Ditto, 

99 

10 „ 



3 

.9 

0 

35 10 

0* 

37. 

Ditto, 

99 

IB 

Ensign Norman, 

m 

3 

10 

0 

36 4 

0 

.38. 

Ditto, 

99 

IB 

Seeram Salia,.. 


3 

9 

6 

• 35 16 

0 

39. 

Ditto, 

99 

|B 

Moti Saha, 


3 

9 

0 

35 10 

0 

40. 

Ditto, 

99 

Ib 

Seeram Saha,.. 


3 

9 

6 

35 15 

0 

41, 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Mr. Dunbar, .. 


3 

9 

6 

15 

0 

43. 

Ditto, 

99 


Aloti Saha, .. 


3 

9 

0 

35 10 

0 
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APPENDIX (&..)-(Continmd.) 

List of Boxes of Tea sold hy Auction at Almorah, on the 22n£? Jntyi 184(f. 


o 

sO 

o 

o 

Description 
of Tea. 

Year of Ma-| 
nnfacture. j 

Quantity. 

Name of 
I’urchascrs. 

llato per 
pound. 

Amount. 

44. 

Eouchong, 

1845, 

lb. oz. 
10 „• 

Moti, Saha,. 

Us. A. r. 

3 0 0 

Us. A. P. 
35 10 0 

4.'). 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Ditto ditto, .. 

3 0 0 

35 10 0 

46. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Ditto ditto, .. 

3 9 0 

35 10 0 

48. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Gr. T. Loshington, Esq., 

3 10 0 

36 4 0 

4!). 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

.Moti Salia, 

3 9 0 

35 10 0 

61. 

Ditto, 

» 

10 „ 

Ditto ditto, .. 

3 9 0 

35 10 0 

52. 

Ditto, 


10 „ 

Ditto ditto, .. 

3 9 0 

3j> 10 0 

63. 

.Ditto, 


10 „ 

Sccram Saha,.. 

3 9 6 

36 15 0 

54. 

Ditto, 

» 

6 „ 

Air. Dunbar, .. 

3 lb 6 

‘22 5 0 

. . 

Total, tb. 

. . 

372 „ 

Total, 

Co’s. Us. 

1,280 5 0 


“ (Signed) D. Mallacu, Sergt. Major, Auctioneer. 

Ai.MonAii : 22«(i Jidy, 1846. 


(True copy,) 


Wji. Jamkson^, 


Supt. Botanical Gardens, N. IV. B. 


On the culture of American Cotton in India, and the proper 
time for solving it in various localities. By Dr. Robert 
Wight, Superintendent Government Cotton Farms, Coim¬ 
batore. 

A week’s absence from home visiting our farms, wHich are 
located some miles from Coimbatore, has prevented an earlier 
acknowledgment of your letter. These, I am happy to add, 
are all advancing favorably, and' promise satis&ctory returns. 
The only portion regarding which I have as yet any doubts 
are two or three fields sown earlier than 1 consider quite 
judicious. This measure was adopted experimentally in ac¬ 
cordance with a suggestion from the Manchester Commercial 
Association, based on a knowledge of the habits of the plant 
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as observed in its native country, Mexibo, but which seems 
scarcely applicable to these portions of India under the influ¬ 
ence the NE. monsoon. 

The facts communicated by the Association, combined with 
the knowledge acquired here, of the habits of the plant, has 
induced me to endeavour to ascertain some general rule 
applicable to*all localities, for determining the,proper time 
for sowing American cotton in India. 

Circumstances which were by their consequences deeply 
impressed on my memory, occurred at an early stage of our 
proceedings here, and have hitherto served as a guide to our 
subsequent operations, but empirically, not on any ascertain¬ 
ed fixed principle. From the mformation then and since 
obtained from all quarters, I have recently deduced a theory 
applicable to all stations, which, being based on the known 
habits of the plant, must be correct. 1 am almost quite pre¬ 
pared for being laughed at for introducing my formula! Avith 
all the seriousness of a real discovery, considering that it is 
neither more nor less than a self-evident truism ; but s^U, it 
is‘one which, I do not think has been kept sufficiently in view 
in the management of these cotton, experiments, and the 
want of attention to its bearing on them, has, 1 suspect, led 
to the belief that, in India, American cotton is a less certain 
crop than it really is, when the principle about to be stated 
is duly kept in view. 

I find that in the climate of Coimbatore, the Mexican, or, 
as noAil' generally called, the New Orleans cotton plant, re¬ 
quires, in average seasons, from the time of sowing until the 
expansion of its first blossoms, from six to eight weeks, and 
from the fall of the flower tothe bursting of the mature cap¬ 
sule, about as much more. The first of these periods may 
vary, though not materially, according to the soil, the situa¬ 
tion as regards exposure to high winds, the quantity of i-ain ; 
and it may be delayed or advanced a little by agricultural 
treatment. 
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From fourteen to 'sixteen weeks may therefore be assumed 
as the period that inten’enes between the sowing and first 
pickings of the crop. At the end of that time, the weather 
during the interval havmg been seasonable, and the monsoon 
of average quantity, so as properiy to soak the ground, the 
plant should be in full vigour, nearly full grown, and loaded 
with crop ifl all stages, from the embryo forni to the open 
bole ready to pick. This is the critical period of the crop. 
Should the rains cease < and be followed by bright clear wea¬ 
ther, the full grown boles will rapidly open and fresh ones 
continue to advance for two, three, or if the plants ha\^e been 
refreshed by an occasional shower, even four or five months, 
and in the end, on good lands, yield probably as much as a 
thousand pounds per acre. But if on the other hand the 
rains are protracted for a week or two longer, the plants 
becomo overcharged with watery juices, the more advanced 
boles constituting the finest portion of the crop do not open, 
the cotton absorbs moisture from the capsule, which, having 
no means of escape, rapidly rots or otherwise deteriorates its 
qualityl From this history of the progress of a cotton crop 
from the seed to the ijipe bole, it will be seen that we iiiust 
endeavour so to arrange our sowings as to allow a growing 
season of from twelve to fourteen weeks to intervene between 
the date of sowing and expected conclusion of the monsoon. 
The sooner our pickings commence after the rains have 
ceased the better vidll be our crops. 

Guided by tSie facts on which the principle rests, and 
knowing that the NE. monsoon in these western districts is 
usually of short duration, I consider July the most favor¬ 
able month for sowing. August'would probably be preferable 
if we could equally depend on having rain, an expectation 
which four years’ experience does not justify, as in that case 
we could almost make sure of escaping the destructive effects 
of a late or excessive NE. monsoon. This season, as above 
stated, two fields were sown on the first of June, two more on 
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the 15th; and about the 25th of that month, the regular 
sowings commenced and continued until nearly the end of 
July* One farm, situated more in the direct line of the SW. 
monsoon, had much more rain than the other, which delayed 
the work, so that it was nof finished until the 10th of August, 
thus affording us a continuous series of sbwings, extending 
over two consecutive months to compare with each other as 
to final result. One low-lying field is still reserved to a later 
date, as wet lands are unfavorable for* the cijltivation of cot¬ 
ton by producing effects similar in kind to those Arising 
from unseasonable rains on dry ones. In a word, I have 
never found cotton succeed well on what ns technically called 
a wet bottomthe plant grows well, but the crop always 
falls short, and much of the staple is damaged. The fields 
sown on the 1st and 15th June are now far advanced, the 
former in full flower and many nearly half-grown bolesr to be 
met with, which should be ripe about the end of September, 
in which case the bulk of the crop will be coming on in Octo¬ 
ber, about the time of our heaviest rains; and if they are in 
average quantity, I anticipate the greater part will be Tost. 

In applying this rule to other portions of India it may, I 
think, be laid down as a rule that, all along the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula, the last week of August and all September 
will be found favorable for sowing: the NE. monsoon being 
much more abundant and of longer duration there than in 
the interior. And in countries subject to the SW. monsoon, 
the lasf week of May and all June will probably be found 
the most suitable seasons: the exact time being determined 
by the individual season and average duration of the rains at 
each station. 

Cases will of course often happen, where, owing to favorable 
rains occurring at a season which may be considered a little 
too early to be quite safe, the cultivator may be pefplexed, 
not wishing to lose a favorable opportunity which might be 
withheld at the proper time. In such cases the safer plan is 

K 
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to advance, as the plant is one possessed of great power of 
resisting heat and drought should they follow, and is ever 
ready to take advantage of the first rains that fall: if on the 
contrary the weather continues moist, and there is danger of 
the plant advancing too rapidly,'•its progress may be, to a 
considerable extent, retarded by delaying to hoe and loosen 
the soil about the roots, which certainly produces that effect. 
If, on the contrary, the sowing is unavoidably delayed, the loss 
of time can be materidly compensated by early and repeated 
hoeings. 

The course adopted here is to hoe and thin out t6 about 
half what will be required as soon as the first or second 
proper leaves (between the seed lobes) begin to show them¬ 
selves. That is, in about ten days or a fortnight after the 
plant is above ground: in about a fortnight or three weeks after, 
the plant being then four or five inches high, the ground 
between the rows is loosened by being ploughed with the 
native plough : and lastly, in two or three weeks more, they 
get jtheir second hoeing and final thinning. From this time 
little is required except in fields overrun with grass and weeds, 
in which case these operations require to be repeated. 

Before finally quitting the subject, I may mention with 
regard to Bourbon cotton, that I have not yet ascertained 
with equal certainty its rate of progression towards maturity, 
and cannot state with the same precision the time that should 
be allowed for its growing season. But knowing that it 
is much slowar than the American plant, I had it Kiis year 
sown about the middle of May, thereby giving it a longer 
season by fully six weeks. The whole of that time, judging 
from the present comparatively backward appearance of the 
plant, will be required to bring it into crop about the same 
time with the New Orleans, its growth being so much slower. 

Augdat l&h, 1847. 
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Note on the culture of the Tea Plant at Darjeeling. By Dr. 

A. CampbeliI., Superintendent of Darjeeling. 

I feel assured that it will interest the Society to know that 
I have instituted an expeWment on the culture of the tea 
plant at this place. It is my intention to keep the Society 
informed on its progress, and I shall therefore qote particu¬ 
lars from the beginning. 

About six years ago I received. a few^ tea seeds from 
Dr. Wallich; they were of China stock, grown in Kumaon. 
I plaifted them in my garden in the month of November 
1841, and had about a dozen seedlings in the month.of May 
followmg, which were allowed to grow where they had come 
up, and rather close together. The plants were healthy from 
the commencement, and up to May 1844 had grown very 
well: at this period the ground passed into other hands (Mr. 
Samuel Smith’s), and I lost sight of them until last August, 
when Mr. Macfarlane from Assam, who was acquainted with 
the tea plant in that province, arrived here. Being de^rous 
or ascertaining how far the climate and soil of Darjeeling were 
suifablc to the tea I took him to examine the plants, and 
begged of him to record his opinion on their growth and 
qualities with reference to their age and his experience of the 
plant in Assam. The result was quite satisfactory, as Mr. 
Macfarlane concluded his note on the subject by saying, 
that the plants were in a very healthy condition, and had they 
been ill the hands of a cultivator, would now be giving a very 
fiur supply of produce. Encouraged by this result I deter¬ 
mined to give an extended trial to the plant, and through the 
kindness of Major Jenkins and Captain Brodie of Assam, I 
procured a supply of’fresh seed in October and November 
last, which was planted in November and the early part o( 
December. 

The seed was of excellent quality. It commenced ger¬ 
minating in March, a few plants appeared above ground in 
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the early part of May, and now I have upwards of 7000 fine 
healthy seedlings in the plantation. 

For the information of those who may desire to try the tea 
culture in this soil and climate, I have to state the mode 
of .planting pursued by me, and other particulars. The ground 
is a gentle sloping bank, facing the north and west; the soil 
is a reddish,, clay mixed with vegetable mould. ‘ After taking 
up a crop bf potatoes, and carefully preparing the ground, 
I put in the seed in rows six feet apart and six feet distance 
in the rows. The seeds were placed about three inches under 
the surface, five in number, at each place about four ‘inches 
apart thus On- an average, two out of the five have 
come up. The seedlings commenced appearing above ground 
early in May, and continued to show until the’ end of July. 
The earliest were therefore six months in the ground; the 
latest about eight months. 

The seed was of China stock, grown in Assam, and of the 
Assam plant mixed. I am anxious to have the China stock 
only, and purpose separating the plants of the Assam stock as 
soon as I can distinguish them, which Capt. Brodie informs 
me, can be readily d^ne as they grow up: the China plants 
being of a darker color, and smaller than the Assam ones. 

I hope to have a supply of the seed of China stock from 
Kumaon next November, and with it to cause the extension 
of the experiment at this place. If the Society has any sug¬ 
gestions to make, I shall be most happy to attend to them. 

I think that fit is reasonable to expect quite as good tea to 
be produced here as in Kumaon.* I have not tasted the 
Kumaon tea, but from the opinion expressed on it in England, 
I am satisfied that it is a very’ drinkable beverage, and that 
with similar success here, the tea will he a valuable addition to 

J)r. Jameson, in a late communication to the Society, remarks—“ From 
the accounts I have received of the climate of that place (Daijeeling), I 
donht not but that the plant there grown will yield tea of a superior des¬ 
cription.”—Ens. 
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our products. If you can send me a satnple of Kuinaou tea 
I shall be much obliged. I have recently tried two kinds of 
the Assam tea presented by Mr. Stokes to a frienfl. They 
are excellent teas, and I shall" be well content to have an 
equally good article manufectured here. 

Mr. Macfarlane’s report on the tea plants in Mr. Smith’s 
ground is annexed. 

August 13/A, 1847. 


According to your request I have the pleasure of transmit¬ 
ting you my opinion of the tea plants in your gardeji in this 
place. The two larger plants have made very good progress, 
considering ‘their closeness to each other, M'hich prevents 
them from throwing their branches freely in every direction, 
but as they have attained so great a size, I would .not re¬ 
commend their being transplanted; because, let it be done ever 
so carefully, the roots must receive more or less injury, 
and should the injury be great the death of the tjee is 
cci’tain. 

I'he smaller ones on the contrary much stunted; this is 
caused by their confined situation, being completely choaked 
up by the rose trees, which prevents their receiving a proper 
supply of light and air so neeessary to vegetation. They are 
also planted too closely, and, as the plants are still small, 
by availing yourself of the most favorable season, and using 
great care in the operation, they might be transplanted with 
safety, and should then be placed at a distance of not less than 
six feet apart. The difficulty of transplanting is occasioned by 
the depth to which the root* penetrates, as it generally grows 
downwards, and in a’ large tree is principally in the subsoil. 
The larger plants should be pruned of their lower branches 
to allow a free current of air. This operation is‘generally 
performed in November, but any time during the cold season 
or before the rains, while the plant is at rest, would answer: 
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as I have no knowledge of this climate, I would leave it to 
more experienced persons to judge of the proper season. 
To conclude, the plants are in a very healthy condition, 
and had they been in the hands of a cultivator, would now 
have them giving a very fair supply of produce. 

iTie small sample I tried was of a very good flavor, but on 
account of ,the defective manner of manufacture, for want 
of proper materials, no proper judgment can be formed. 

. ' (Signed) A. Macpablane. 

August \Bth, 1846. 


On the export of Wheat from India to England. Bg 
Professor Hoyle. 

[Communicated by the Government of India.] 

Wlieat, having been known to the earliest of the civilized nations 
of antiquity, is probably a native of the central parts of Asia, whence 
its cultivation has been carried north into Europe, and south into 
India, presenting, what appears to us, the anomaly of a grain of 
cold countries being cultivated in what is so peculiarly a hot one. 
It lias sometimes been thought that the species might be different, 
but it is in fact, the season of cultivation which differs. Wheat, with 
barley, being sown in the plains of India in the month of October, 
and reaped in March, while in the Himalayan Mountains, these 
are sown in the spring, and reaped in autumn. 

Great varieties, of wheat are known in Europe, which arc some¬ 
times divided into summer and winter wheats, and the latter into red 
and white wheats, and also into those which are bearded and awnless. 
But all these arc now considered to be derived from one species, 
the Triticum vulgare or sativum of botanists. To this may be 
.referred nearly all the varieties known in India. A few other species 
of wheat are distinguished by botanists as T. turgidwm, or duck-bill 
wheat; T. durum, or Barbary wheat; T. amyleum, starch wheat, and 
jT. compositum, or Egyptian wheat; but these, and even the last, 
differing so remarkably in appearance as it does, are thought by 
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others to be only varieties due to the varied culture of common wheat. 
T. ])olonicum, or Polish wheat; T. spelta, spelt wheat, and Ti mom- 
eocciii^, or one-grained wheat, appear to be distinct species.- 

Though the produce of wheat cultivation varies according to the in¬ 
fluence of soil and of climate, well as according to the culture, and to 
the kind of manure employed, as also the variety of seed crnjdoyed, 
yet it is somet^es useful, for the sake of comparison, to know what 
is the average rate of product. It has sometimes been calculated 
that the weight of straw is double tliat of grain obtained. Professor 
E. Solly states, that “ a crop yielding .T qrs. (pr 40 bushels) per 
“ acre, would consist of about 23 cwt. of grain, 4 tons of straw, and 
“ 30 cwt. of stubble and roots; the latter of course remaining in 
“ the soil .”—Rural Chemistry, p. 213. Of grain, tlie maximum return 
per acre is about 70 bushels, but the average return for the whole 
of Great Britain is reckoned to be about 25 bushels per acre. The 
grain is readily separated in the process of grindiug into two portions, 
one, the husk forming bran, which varies in proportion from 11 
to near 40 per cent, to the kernel, or part which forms flour. In 
good thin-skinned and soft wheats, the husk is easily separated, 
but in those which are hard, some of the husk becomes ground 
ujV with the flour, and darkens its color. But bran always cOhtaius 
a portion of starch and other soluble matters. 

'When analyzed, English wheat is foui/d to contaui from 15 to 
17 cent, of water, or about one pound in every six pounds of fine 
flour; also, starch, with a little sugar and gum, and gluten, with 
a little vegetable albumen and cascine, with some oil, which is partly 
washed out with starch, while a part remains attached to the gluten. 
These constituents may be distinguished mto those which contain 
nitrogA, that is, the gluten, albumen and caseitie: and into those 
which are destitute of it, as the starch, sugar, gum and oil. The 
nitrogenous principles approaching nearest to the nature of the 
flesh of animals, are considered the most nutritious; and wheat, for 
containing more gluten,. &c., than other grains, is considered the 
most nutritious of any: but in England, the wheats which contain tho 
most gluten are not so much esteemed as those which abound in 
starch, chiefly in consequence of these being softer, and produdng a 
whiter flour. The glutinous wheats are chiefly produced in warm 
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countries as Sicily, Italy and the Crimea: they are harder in nature, 
hence called flinty, and, being more difficult to grind, are objected to 
by millers'; But they" are preferred in southern countries for« their 
nutritions qualities, also for making excellent macaroni, verroicelli, 
and also biscuit. They also make about .'i per cent, more of bread 
than the white mealy wheats. Professor Johnston (Agricultural 
Chemistry, p. 732) states, that “the quality of gjuten contained 
“in English,'flour has generally been stated much too high:” it 
“seldom contains more than 10 per cent, of dry glnten.”* As 
wheat forms the principal food of the inhabitants of North-west 
India, and is cultivated in many parts of that country, it has often 
been suggested ns a profitable export to England, and that the im¬ 
provement of its quality and culture was a subject well worthy of 
attention. The Agricultural Society of India has frequently turned 
the notice of its members to this subject, and obtained wheat for 
seed from England as well as other countries. ■ Wheat, as well 
as other cereal grains, has also been frequently sent in small quanti¬ 
ties from the India House to different parts of India. 

Tlnat it has been thought practicable to export wheat from India 
to Great Britain with profit, may be inferred from the petition to 
Parliament from the Agricultural Society of India, praying for “ t'lc 
“admission into the ports of Great Britain of wheat from ^his 
“ country, on the same terms as have already been conceded to wheat 


* In addition to English wheat, it is desirable to know the composition of 
wheats of other countries, as some of these approximate nearer to the wheats 
of India. The accompanying table is therefore given. 

TiMe of the eompoeition of French and Odeeea flour, as deUrmined hy 

Vauqmlin. 


Water, 

Gluten, 

Starch, 

Sugar, 

Gum, 

Bran, 


{ Erench. 

Odessa Wheat. 

i 

11st Quality. 

Flinty. 

Soft. 

■ 10-0 

120 

10-0 

110 

14-6 

120 

71-6 

r>6-5 

620 

4-7 

8-5 

7-4 

3-3 

4-9 

6-8 


2-3 

1-2 

loos'; 

98-8 

98-4 
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“from Canada.” A Committee of the Society had previously col¬ 
lected information from various districts of Bengal and of the'North- 
Western Provinces, on the.^ost of producing, afld on the prjfcticability 
of exporting, wheat in a good condition with profit, from India to 
England. The Committee reported (vide Trans. Agric. Soc. 1843, 
pp. 237-318,) that “ some of the finest wheat countries are to be found 
“ in the vicinitje of our Calcutta market; but beyond Bchar, the dis- 
“ tance would appear to be too great to allow of a profitable import at 
“ the present high rate of transport.” From the nearer districts, it 
appeared that wheat could be landed in Calcutta* for Rs. 1 to Es. 
1-12 p^r maund: its average being Rs. l-.'5-C. The average selling 
price at Calcutta for the year was then Rs. 1-13-4 ; whence it was 
calculated, that a profit of 37 per cent, was available to the grower or 
country dealer. “The returns from the higher provinces show a 
“range of from Rs. 1-10 to Rs. 2-12 per maund as the price of 
“landing good wheat in Calcutta. Its average being Rs. 2-1-2; 
“showing an advance on the Calcutta rate before stated (Rs.4-13-4) 
“ of 3 annas and 11 pie, or a loss of more than 12 per cent.” The 
Committee further observe—“ Besides this, the residents of the 
“higher provinces being themselves large wheat consumers, we-can 
“ hardly expect perhaps for sometime to come, that much wheat will 
“ bo drawn thence for export.” The greater cheapness of the wheat 
cultivation of the lower provinces is due in a great measure to its 
being carried on in the land near the banks of rivers, which has been 
inundated during the rainy season, and has not there completely 
dried up. The greater dearness of the North-West Provinces seems 
to be chiefly owing to the greater expense of irrigation, as two or 
three of the reporters state, that the cultivation could be greatly 
extended end the price of wheat much cheapenetl, if the Ganges 
canal were completed. The culture, though upon the whole careless, 
seems to give good returns, ns the produce per acre of many villages 
is stated to be above 25 bushels* per acre, of others as much as 42 
bushels to the acre, and in one village of the Dooab, the produce 
is stated to be as high as 83 bushels per acre. 

At the time that the above report was made, it was also ealciilated 
by others that the average cost of wheat at Calcutta being Rs. 1-12 
per maund, which at a rough estimate is about 28 shillings a quarter. 
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and to which having added 25 per cent, for freight and other charges, 
the wheat could be landed in England for about 53 shillings a 
quarter. This was at a time when the best English wheatsi were 
selling in England for 55«., and the inferior kinds for 44s. a 
quarter. 

Both previous and subsequent to 1843, small quantities of wheat 
have formed a part of the exports from India to England, and some 
has also been imported during the present year, but we are unac¬ 
quainted with the details of any of the transactions. But it is 
evident, that, supjJosing it to be of such a quality that it is likely to 
travel well, it can only, at the above prices, be imported when wheat 
of the same quality is above 53 shillings a quarter. The quality of 
Indian wheat aud the state in which it can reach England from 
India, will be considered in a subsequent part of this paper. 

As the above information refers only to the Bengal Presidency, 
we have the “ Notes on Indian Agriculture” by Dr. Gibson, which 
supply nlata for similar knowledge respecting the wheat cultivation 
of the Bombay Presidency. He states, that “ wheat is grown chiefly 
“above the Ghats in the Dekkan, Khandesh, and the Carnatic, 
“ also most extensively in Guzerat, even to the sea border. It is 
“ also extensively raised in many level table-lands met with before the 
“ Ghats, and often down to the flatter plains ; and on such high levels, 
“ the same measure of grain is found to weigh about one quarter more 
“ than a similar quantity raised in the more plain country.” The laud 
best fitted for the culture, is the strong black soil, as it retains 
sufficient moisture to mature a crop even without the aid of after- 
showers. Rotation is “ necessary and universally practised, but not 
“always until two or three crops in succession have been taken from 
“ the ground.” The crop is valued not only on account of the grain, 
but also for the chaff which “ is carefully set apart as a most ne- 
“ cessary provision for bullocks, and stored until the season when 
“ other provender is scarce.” Of the best varieties, Bakshi, is always 
raised on irrigated, and the Baood Khani, as “ a dry crop, fitted only 
“ for the best soil.” “ The produce does not generally exceed 
“ 1,200 f)ounds (20 bushels ?) per acre, and is most frequently short 
“ of tliis quantity.” The price varies “ from 60 to OOfiss. per Rupee, 
“ i. c. it may be said to vary from 10 to 16*. per quarter.” 
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We have furdier information from a Government experiment made 
in 1843 by Dr. Burn in Broach, in consequence of a portion "of land 
undeiscotton cultivation having been thrown oUt of culture'by excess 
of moisture. About 23 acres of land (46 beegahs) were sown with 
wheat in November and reaped by the middle of March. The pro¬ 
duce was “ 742fi5S. an acre, and, taking the bushel at 60%s. their l2 
“ bushels and 221bs. per acre.” The expenses of culture, including 
land rent, were Rs. 532-10-3. A portion of the produce (the 
inferior wheat and chaff) was sold at Broach for Rs. 59-14-8. If 
the remainder had been sold there at the market price of Rs. 10 
per 65j)ibs., the sum would have amounted with the above Rs. 
59-14-8, to Rs. 277-14-2 ; entailing a loss of Rs. 254-12-1 upon the 
whole expenditure, or Rs. 5-8-7 upon each beegah. (Thbugh an¬ 
ticipating, it may be here stated, that Rs. 157-2-0 were realized 
upon the whole produce, after paying all expenses.) 

About 30 quarters of tins wheat were sent to Bombay for shipment 
to England, as one of the objects of the experiment was t» obtain 
definite information on the exporting of wheat from the west of 
India. The following expenses were incurred:— 


Wheat grain, rate of cost. 


Cost of cultivatioir, . 

Packing and Shipping from Broach to Bombay, 
Shipping, Insurance, &c. at Bombay, ■ ■. ■ 
Freight to Liverpool, .. .. . 

Total,.Co’s. Rs.| 


Per ' 

KuUi of i 

Per Quarter 

(!56 &S. 

of 480 tbs. 

21 

11 

01 

15 

13 11 

4 

8 

n 

3 

4 101 

2 

7 

31 

1 

12 

9 

13 


7 

3 6 

38 

8 

4 

28 

3 0 


Dr. Bum states: “ if the above sums be correct, then 56 or 57 
“ shillings per quarter (the rate of exchange being hbout 2 shillings) 
“ will be about the cost of the grain in Liverpool, duty unpaid.” 
But it must be observed, that at the same time that this wheat cost 
Rs. 21-11-0:1^ per kulsi, wheat bf the same quality was selling at 
Broach for Rs. 10 per kulsi of 657ibs. This, Dr. Bum cx[)lains, 

“ by the natives having no pecuniary charge for laborers, &c.,” and ‘ 
says, that “ Rs. 10 per kulsi, although it admits of but small profit 
“to the native cultivator, would allow of the grain being lauded 
‘‘in Liverpool at Rs. 26-13-3| per kulsi, or Rs. 19-10-2 per 
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“ quarter,” that is, under 40«. a quarter. But in 1845, when Br. 
Bum was directed to make a fresh experiment for Government, 
by merely purchasing wheat at the market price, and sending it to 
Bombay for shipment to England, he writes on the 10 th March 
1846, that he “was forced to relinquish the attempt from the too 
“ high price of grain.” It being then 22 Rupees per kulsi, in conse¬ 
quence of a bad season (or more than 4«. per bushel, without all the 
expcnce of freight, insurance, &c.) The wheat sent to Liverpool hav¬ 
ing been partly damaged, was sold there at “ 5«. per bushel for the 
“ sound, and 3«. 6d. for the unsound portion of it: the average price 
“ of wheat in the London market, at the same period, being 6«. lOrf. 
“per bushel.” The results of this experiment were certainly dis¬ 
couraging, as stated in the letter of the Court of Directors (16th July 
1845,) to the Governor in Council at Bombay. The Chamber of 
Commerce also, of that place, gave their opinion, that “ the c.xperi- 
“ ment had turned out very unsuccessfullyand on the 24th 
December, 1845, “ they hardly think that, in the present state of 
“ matters, any mercantile firm would be disposed to export wheat 
“ to England as an experiment, since the risk of failure would be 
“ greater than any measure of success likely to be attained would 
“justify it in incurring.” • 

Wheat is also cultivated in Mysore, as described by Dr. Buchanan, 
and in other parts of the Madras Presidency, but I have been unable 
to obtain any recent information on the subject. It is extensively 
cultivated in some parts of Scinde, but especially in Upper Scinde, 
where the groin is said to be cheap, but I am unacqumnted with its 
exact price, or the expense of conveying to Bombay. 

In connection writh the price, a very important consideration is the 
state in which wheat can be landed in England. It is well known 
that even from the south of Europe and from Egypt, wheat is 
sometimes received in a damaged state from the destructive in¬ 
roads of the weevil; but it is also received in a sound condition 
from the greater distance and longer voyage from Taganrog and 
Odessa. So from India, it has often been received in so damag¬ 
ed a state from the inroads either of .the rice weevil (Calandra 
Oryece) or from the granary weevil (C. granaria), that it is generally 
considered hopeless to send it in a sound condition. Mr. Wood of 
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the Strand Mills, Calcutta, however states, that when at Sydney, 
he was in the habit of receiving large quantities of wheaf from 
Calcutta and grinding it, and has known it hfter a passage of 72 
days, and being 4 months stowed in a godown, to be quite free from 
weevil or fly. I have myself reeeived samples of wheat which have 
been shipped in considerable quantities, and arrived here in a soUnd 
condition. Th» Agricultural Society of India state—“We have, 

“ however, proof, that wheat, properly cured, has lastecf,under much 
“ exj)osiirc for upwards of 18 months: that it has been sent to 
“ England, and returned to this country in good condition; and has 
“ obtaijj^ed a remunerative price, and borne a fair comparison vrith 
“ British and other European produce.” So in Dr. Burn’s experi¬ 
ment it is stated,—“The grand point to decide was, can wheat 
“from Bombay be landed at Liverpool in a sound state, that is, 
“free from weevil, or not ? and so far as is shown by the reports in 
“ the present trial, this question has been satisfactorily answered in 
“ the affirmative.” Flour, it is well known, has been sent in consi¬ 
derable quantities from Calcutta to England, but this usually arrives 
in a sour state, when it answers admirably for sizing. The best 
practical rules for sending wheat, appear to be, first exposing it 
sufficiently that the groin may become hardened, taking care at the 
same time to keep it from old storehouses, or old sacks, where the 
weevil chiefly abpunds ;* having it carefully cleaned ; and, I am told, 
that it is essential to have the grain unmixed with other varieties ; 
also, not to ship too large a quantity in one vessel, as it is apt 
to heatj and also to avoid shipping in moist weather. Besides 
these points, it is of still greater importance to select only the best 
and heaviest wheats for shipment. ' 

The most important point, however, to ascertain’respecting Indian 
wheats, is their quality in comparison with others met with in the 
English market. Though several varieties arc known, they seem all 

• The efficacy of precautionary measures must depend upon a correct know¬ 
ledge of the habits of the weevil-in a hot country like India. These require* 
to 1)0 carefully studied there by a competent naturalist. See an excellent 
account by Mr. Curtis (Joum. Agri. Soc. of England Vol. iii, part i,) re¬ 
published in Joum. of the Agri-Horticultural Soc. of India, 1846, App. 
pp. 148-155. 
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to be derived from TriHcum vulgare, or common wheat. Dr. 
Buchanan, however, does mention T. momcoecum and T. apelta as 
being cultivated in Mysore. The most common varieties are the 
white and red wheats, the flour of the first is in some places much 
esteemed, but in others the red wheats are considered the most 
nutritious. Of the varieties of wheat (about 20 in number, from 
different parts of India) in my possession, the finest .specimens, both 
of white and, of red wheats of India, are those sent by Col. Ouseley 
to the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, and which were produced in 
the inland districts of the Nerbudda valley. Of the five varieties 
sent, two were excellent specimens of their respective kinds, apd may 
therefore be adduced as samples for comparison with other Indian 
wheats. ' No. .5 called Piseee, but Doodea in Calcutta, is a white 
mealy wheat, considered both in Calcutta and London to be an excel¬ 
lent sample of a soft white wheat, and worth at present about 90s. 
a quarter in this country. It weighed fiSlbs. to the bushel, and 
being considered equal to the best English wheats, is no doubt the 
kind best suited for export to this country, the more especially as in 
the country where it is produced, it is considered inferior, less nutri¬ 
tious, and sells for only 3 Rupees for 200 seers, while another 
kind, the Julalya, sells for Rs. 4-4-0 for the same quantity. This 
JvlaJya, called Gungajelly in Calcutta, is No. 1 of Colonel Ouseley’s 
wheats. It weighed filffis. to the bushel, and is an excellent speci¬ 
men of a hard wheat, worth at present about 80 shillings the quarter, 
finding a ready sale, at the same time that it travels well. As a 
proof it may be mentioned, that the specimen, though scut by Col. 
Ouseley in June 1843, is still in excellent order. Of the other kinds. 
No. 3 or Satya, and No. 2 or Kutya, are not considered desirable 
for shipment, as being mixed, though both weighing fiOlbs. to the 
bushel, and therefore likely to travel well. No. 4 or Sohalya, is 
considered too light, weighing only 57'i'lbs. to the bushel, that is, 
about the same weight as Egyptian wheat, and in other respects also 
most like it. The Mooltanee wheat in my possession, is considered a 
thin and flinty wheat, which would probably not be esteemed here, 
though it is thought highly of in Northern India. The Indian 
wheats partake in general of the characteristics of the hard wheats 
of warm countries, such as Sicily and the Crimea. This hardness 
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is probably due to climate, but being a characteristic of those wheats 
which contain the largest proportion of gluten, so far from 'being 
an ol^ection to such wheat as an article of diet, is actually its 
strongest recommendation, because an indication of the presence 
of much nutritious principle* The prejudice may therefore be 
expected to disappear with the inerease of information. Of the 
Broach wheat sent by Dr. Bum, the Liverpool brokers say, it is 
“ very similar in quality and value to what is grown in ^ungrum and 
“ Patras, and which cannot be purchased in those countries under 
“ an average of 22«. per quarter.” They also say; “ this is used for 
“mixi^ in bread stuffs, and also for sizing purposes, the demand 
“ for which is yearly increasing.” The public will, however, become 
accustomed to these more glutinous wheats, as more of those of the 
south of Europe and of America are imported into this country, to 
all of which the generality of Indian wheats approach nearer than to 
those of Great Britain. In conclusion, it may be stated, that the 
opinions given by Mr. Bois, whom I consulted here, coincided with 
those of Mr. Haworth of Calcutta .—Fide Trans. Agri. Soc. of India, 
1843, pp. 450 and 538. 


Correspondence regarding the “ Pooah’’ fibre of Nipal and 
Sikini, a species of Nettle, and the “ Oadal,” Sterculia vil- 
losa ; with a report on their qualities. 

I have the pleasure to bring a new sort of hemp to the 
notice *of the Society on behalf of Serjeant Orutcher, who is 
a professional worker in leather, and uses it in his craft. 
The Serjeant considers it equal to Russia hemp, for shoe and 
saddlery work, and pui'poseS, if a demand shall arise for it, 
to prepare and supply it to the Calcutta market. 

I shall shortly describe the plant, the method of preparing 
the hemp, with some other particulars, and will request of 
you to be so kind as to have it submitted to a comparative 
trial with the sunn and European hemps, and favor me with 
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the result: also adding, if possible, the price it would fetch 
per niaund in the Calcutta market. 

Description of the plant .—The plant from which the hemp 
is made is called Pooak by the Parbuttias, Kienki by the 
Lcpchas, and Yenki by the Liniboos. It is like a nettle, 
and is one probably, although I cannot determine the ques¬ 
tion. I have however the pleasure to submit herewith the 
leaves, seeds just formed, atid a portion of the stem of the 
plant from which the genus, if not the species, may be 
determined. It grows to the height of G or 8 feet, and varies 
in the thickness of the stem from the size of a quill to that 
of the thumb. The leaf is serrated, of a dark-green color 
above, silvery-white below, not liairy or stinging, and has 
a reddish pedicel of about 3 inches long. The seed forms in 
small currant-like clusters along the top of the jjlant, and 
on alternate sides about an inch apart: two small leaves 
spring from the stem at the centre of and aljove each cluster 
of seed. 

Habitat. —I’he Pooah is not cultivated, but grows wild 
and abundantly in the valleys throughout the mountains of 
eastern Nipal and Sikun; at the foot of the hills skirting the 
Tarai to the elevation of l,(X)0 or 1200 feet, and within the 
mountains up to 3,(X)0 feet. It flourishes best in the hills at 
the same elevation to which the cotton is grown : but it does 
not, so far as I can learn, grow on the flat Tarai or open 
plain along the mountains. It is considered a hill plant, 
and not suited to the plains or found in them. It dues nut 
grow in the forest, but is chiefly found in open clear places : 
and in some situations, overruns the abandoned fields of the 
hill people within the elevatidns which suit it. It is, I 
believe, a perennial; but of this I cannot speak positively, as 
I have not till now known the plant. It sheds its leaves in 
the winter, throws them out in April and May, and flowers 
and seeds in August and September. The exact period alter¬ 
ing of necessity with the elevation. 
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When used. —It is cut down for us6 when the seed is 
formed. Tliis is the case with the common flax in Europe. 
At this time the bark is most easily removed, and the produce 
is best. After tlic seed is ripe it is not tit for use, at least 
it is deteriorated. 

How prepared. —As soon as the plant is cut, the hark' or 
skin is reiriovtfd. Tliis is very easily done. It then dried 
in the sun for a few days: when nuite dry, it is “boiled with 
wood-ashes for 4 or b hours; when cold, it is beaten v\'ith a 
mallet on a flat stone, until it beiromes rather pidpy, “and all 
the utiody portion of the l)ark has disappeared; then it is 
well washed in pure sprinu; water and .spread out.to dry. 
After exposure for a day or two to a hriiflit siin it is ready 
for use. VVhem tla- (inest description of hemp is wanted, the 
Stull" after heins; boiled ai d ' 'atim, is daubed OiCr with wet 
clay and spreai! a d—'. When ..ifiroughly dry, the clay 

is nibbed and l'■•.•|tel. cm .'hen the hemp is ready for spin¬ 
ning into thread, which- is done with the common distatf. 

lines .—'Pile Pooah is principally used for fishing jiets, 
for whicli it is adiuir'b!y adapted on account of its great 
stnligtli of fibre and its extraordinary yower of long resisting 
the efl’ects of water. It is also used for making game-bags, 
twine and ropes. It is considered well ada[)ted for making 
cloth, but is not much used in this way. 1 have the pleasure 
to forward the following specimens in elucidation of this note. 

1. Leaves of the plant. 4. The dried bark. 

2. * Seed clusters. 5. The prapared hemp. 

3. Portions of the stem. G. Thread. 

Darjeeling : September '2,\th, 1847. A. Campbell.. 

• 

P" S.—^The gigantic •stinging nettle of the Nipal and Sikini 
Hills is made into hemp, and used in making the cloth called ' 
Bangra,* the preparation is the same as the Pooah. , 

* Sco Notes on tho Agriculture of Nipal, Vol. iv. p. I?,"!, Transactions of 
the Agricultural Society of India. 
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The Bangra is harder and stiffer than the Pooah, and not 
adapted to making cordage and nets. 

In compliance with your request I have forwarded to your 
address a packet of the Pooah hemp, which will, I hope, 
enable you to have the experiment instituted as to its com¬ 
parative merits. I have also sent you a parcel of the dried 
bark of the Pooah, with which you may perhaps desire to try 
some other mode of preparation than that in »ise here. 

Enclosed is a note from Serjeant Crutcher on the expense 
of preparing the hemp, whieh shows that the process in his 
hands has been very expensive. He tells me however, that 
he thinks it may be prepared for about 4 Rs. per maund, if 
done on a large scale: this of course is still conjectural. The 
point to be first ascertained is, the quality of the article. On 
this I hope again to learn the opinion of the Society. 

Darjeeling; Oc/o6er 30/A, 1847. A. Campbell. 

Sir,-^I beg to enclose an account of the cxpencc incurred 
by me in manufacturing a small quantity of the Pooah • for 
the Society. 

I send per bearer the Pooah manufactured, also a seer in the 
rough state, for them to try experiments on. 

The expenee is, including the seer not manufactured, Rs. 
4-0-6. 

October‘J^th; 1847- C. M. Ckutcuer, Serjeant. 

Expence of manufacturing the Pooah, 4^ seers 
only, cleaned from the stal^c, cost 11 ans. per 

seer,.3 16 

- Expence of boiling the above, 2 men for two 
days^ at 2 ans. 6 pie each per diem, also finish¬ 
ing the process, .. .. .. .. 0 10 0 


Total, 


.. Rs. 3 11 6 
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Quantity manufactured from the above is two seers, at 
a cost as above detailed of Rs. 1-13-9 per seer: the' waste 
in manufacture is exactly l-ths. 

The reason this experiment is costly is this—^the Pooah 
was brought in by a cooly engaged on purpose, and not 
cultiv.atcd by myself, also the process should be conducted 
on a large scale, as the same expence incurrad as above 
would be suffieient for a maund. 


Extract of a letter from Major Jexkins, dated Gowhatti, 
24ih November, 1847. 

The Ooda^rope I sent you not long ago was a presentation 
from Capt. E. F. Smith, Commanding at Sudiya; he thought 
it possible serviceable ropes might be made from this sub¬ 
stance if better prepared. You may be aware it is the com¬ 
mon rope used by all the elephant hunters when in the 
jungles. The toee is very common, and the rope is piade 
most readily, the bark, or rather all the layers, can be strip¬ 
ped* off from the bottom to the top, of the tree with the 
greatest facility, and fine pliable ropes may be made from 
the inner layers of bark, whilst the outer yield coarse ropes. 
The rope is very' strong, and very lasting, wet doing it little 
injury. 


Report on the above-mentioned fibre and rope. By Capt. A. 

Thompson. 

• 

An unexpected pressure of affairs has prevented me till 
now sending you the specimens of Oodal rope and Pooah' 
hemp you sent me to experiment upon. I have now the 
pleasure of handing you the manufactured specimens, as also 
returning the communications of Doctor Campbell and Major 
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Jenkins on the subject, lojjcther with some remarks on their 
value and the uses to which 1 think them adapted. 

First, the Oodal. When well made, this rope is equal in 
strength to our best coir. But in its present state (from hav¬ 
ing been made green, I suppose)'it is too stiff and inflexible 
for marine purposes. It resisted every attempt to separate 
the fibre or to dress it by hackling, and could Only be useful 
I think for rafting timbers, bale-lashings, stage ropes, and 
such like purposes, for .which jute is now used, and the value 
of which is from 2^ to 3 Rupees per maund. You will see 
by the s]>ecimcn that has been re-manufactured, tlkit the 
same ro[}C when laid by machinery is three-(pjarte«s of an 
inch less in circumference than that sent by Major Jenkins, 
consequently, a rope of .3 inches made by machinery is e<{ual 
to one of 4 inches made by hand. I would furtlu r observe, 
that could the fibre be brought here in such a state of flexibi¬ 
lity as to allow of its being dressed by the hackle and proper¬ 
ly' sjjun, the value woidd be very much enhanced, and I have 
no doubt could be made into good rope for ship use. The 
line made of the bark of the Oodal, ya)u will observe, is much 
more flexible and better adapted for ship use, but no'i. so 
strong. It is very elastic, having stretched 16 inches in (i 
feet. It sustained IJ cwt. for 2 hours before it broke. 

Of the Pooah I have to report more favorably. The sub¬ 
stance resembles cotton-wool more than hemp, consequent¬ 
ly better adapted in my ojiinion for sail cloth, twine, and 
thread than for. rope. I send a specimen of the cloth inade of 
it, as also a piece of liiu^. The Pooah, when properly 
dressed, is, I think, quite equal to the best Europe flax, and 
will produce better sail cloth • than any other substance I 
have seen in India. I observe from Doctor Campbell’s com¬ 
munication on this fibre, that mud is used in the preparation, 
which clogs it too much, and not only nmders it difficult 
to dress and spin, but S])oils the color, as is evident by the 
sample of cloth made of it. My Superinteiideiit Mr. Wil- 
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• 

liaiii Rownee, wlio understands the nature of these sub¬ 
stances, tells me, that if potash was used in the preparation 
(which is invariably done with Russian heinp and flax) instead 
of clay or nmd, that the color would be improved, the sub¬ 
stance rendered easy to drefes, and not liable to so much waste 
in manufacturing. 

'I'lie value df the Pooah fibre here may be estimated from 
the following data. To mahe one yard of sail ‘cloth it rc- 
(juires 1 Ih. 2 oz. of fibre, and the expence of dressing, spin¬ 
ning, and weaving it (with the rude apparatus now vised by 
the niftives), is 2 annas 6 pie, and 1 estimate the value of the 
cloth when made, at 6 to 7 annas per yard ; or it nnay be 
easier understood, thus ;—a maund of clean Pooah will give 72 


yards, .. 

.. Rs. 

2.'» 

Less expemre of manufacturing, say. 


10 

TiCaving as the value of the fibre. 

.. Rs. 

15 


There arc other incidental expenses that arc not included 
hare, but as near as I c;in at present estimate, 1 should say, 
it worth twelve Rupees per maund. I would only fur¬ 
ther observe, that if properly prepared and dressed, I think 
the Pooah ciipable of being converted into fibres much finer 
than either sail cloth or sewing twdne. 

Allow me also to hand you three specimens of hemp and 
rope made of them that I had brought from the west side of 
India, 45 rovvn at the places named on the labcl^.* These have 
been tested both at the Arsenal and Government Dockyards, 
and proved perfectly equal to any and all purposes that 
cordage made of Russian hejnp has hitherto been used for. 
From the encouraging reports upon this cordage from the 
heads of both the Naval and Military Departments, there* 

'■ Calicut, Gliotc and the Concan. Thio iicin]) is no new discovery ; 1 saw 
it in En£;lnnd, which led me to try it here.—A. T. 
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seems no reason to doubt that this hemp and others that are 
being daily discovered, will completely supersede the impor¬ 
tation of Europe made cordage. ' 

Having completed a manufactory for the improvement 
of cordage by patent machinerj", atid now anxious to turn my 
attention to the manufacture of sail cloth, twine, &c. I shall 
be at all times most happy to manufacture any samples that 
may be sent you, and which you may think worthy of a trial. 

Calcutta: SI."!/ December, 1847. 


Note on various Indigo-giving Plants. 

[A subscriber to tbe Agricultunil and Horticultural Sociclj’, having in¬ 
dulged 'the writer who does himself tlic pleasure to address its Honorary Se¬ 
cretary, with the perusal of some of the late numbers of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Journal, the subject of new indigoferous plants attracted 
his notice, and has induced him to venture the accompanying communication 
to the Honorary Secretary. Viewing the prc.sent condition of the Indigo 
trade, and indeed, its prosp<!ctivc welfare, it may not be deemed irrelevant 
to express an opinion, that the culture of other indigoferous slirubs in con¬ 
junction with the plant in use might prove advantageous to the planter, who 
has to struggle, not merely against a temporary reduction of price, but, it 
would seem, that a progressive tendency to cheapness in regard to indigo, as 
well as other natural productions, has become the general rule of commerce. 
The writer begs to subscribe himself a non-subscriber, but, well-wisher to 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society.] 

Mr. J. W. Masters, in his Memoir of the natural produc¬ 
tions of Upper Assam,’* Journ. .p. 1, Vol. vi. adverts to Mars- 
denia iinctoria, (Browm,) or, Asclejnas tinctoria, (Roxburgh,) 
as an interesting indigoferous plant.Dr. Bancroft, in his 

I 

* The plant is also found in the jungles of tlio Tenasaerim Coast. See re¬ 
marks by Mr. O’Riley, Journal, Vol. iii. p. 2.31 .—Eds. 
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•‘Philosophy of permanent colors,” Ed. 1813, Vol. 1, pp. 169, 
189, says: “There is moreover, a plant belonging to a very 
different class, first mentioned as producing indigo, t believe, 
by Mr. Marsden in his History of Sumatra, p. 78, under the 
name of Taroom akkar. lid describes it “ as a vine, or creep¬ 
ing ])lant, with leaves 4 or 5 inches long; in shape like those 
of a laurel, but finer, and of a dark-green color,” and that, 
“ by reason of the largeness of the foliage, it yields a greater 
proportion of sediment. The Taroom- is always found in the 
plantations of the natives, but to dye with it, they leave the 
stalks •and branches for some days in water to soak, then 
boil it, and with their hands work some, chunam among it, 
with the leaves of the Pacoo sabba, (a species of fern,) for 
fixing the color. They then drain it off, and use it in a 
liquid state.’^ This plant, (Taroom) Dr. Roxburgh considers 
as a species of Aschpias, or Swallow-wort, and has added to 
it the trivial or specific name of ‘ tinctoria’ It was brought 
from Sumatra, and widely distributed in Bengal about the 
year 1791: is perenni.al, and is easily propagated by layers, 
slips, or cuttings.— Note. Dr. Roxburgh has favored nte with 
three’ samples of indigo %vhich he obtipned from the Ascle- 
pias tinctoria, by hot water: one is a very tine violet-colored 
indigo; another is more inclined to blue, and the third to 
purple ; the two last were specifically a little heavier than 
the first.” Further, p. 274—276, “ my belief (is) that the 
Baraset verle, (or green indigo) of Mr. Birch, was obtained 
from tHb Taroom akkar of Mr. Marsden, the Asclepias tinc¬ 
toria of Dr. Roxburgh, (who) describes another species of 
Swallow-wort under the name of Asclepias tingens, w’hich is, 
he says, “ a large, twining, ’shrubby plant, brought from 
Pegu in 179 . 5 , to the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, where it 
thrives well. Dr. Buchanan, who brought the plant, informed 
me, that from its leaves the Burmah people prepare’a green 
dye. I have made (Dr. R. adds,) a variety of experiments, 
with the view of obtaining the green dye above-mentioned. 
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but without success.'”—Sec Trails, of the Society of Arts. 28, 
p. 305.” 

With regard to the latter plant, it is scarcely presumable 
that we arc ignorant, at the present day, of any simple, vege¬ 
table green dye, known to the Burmese. May not the 
Asclepias tingans, Roxb., aflbrd a yellow for the formation 
of green, in the way described by Major Ilunuay, Journ. 
p. 1. Vol. vi. in his Note on the dye-stuffs of Upper xVssum,” 
where, preparations of two plants, named Mishmec ieeta- and 
Khae khew, are severally superadded to lilue for tliat purpose ? 
Bancroft, however, Vol. 1. pp. HK), 2(54, says: “ Pi‘ofessor 
Thomas Martyn, mentions on the respectable authority of 
Loureiro, that the SpUanthus tindoria is cultivated in Cliina 
and Cochin China; that the leaves bruised yield a most 
excellent blue eolor, and a green prepared by a methoil 
morej;:asy than from indigo, and not inferior in brightness.” 
Loureiro mentions (tom. 1, p. 25 of the original Lisbon ed.) 
the Justicia tindoria as growing wild in Cochin Cliina, adding, 
‘folia viridi colore saturatu, eodeni Idas pulchre imhaunt’ 

While on the subject I beg to mention, (as it may not be 
generally known,) that the pukkah wood of the jack fruit 
tree (Artocarpus integrifolia,) yields a yellow color: a few 
experiments on which wood lead me to believe, that if 
brought into use, it would stand high in the list of yellow 
dye stuffs. It appears to bo rich in coloring matter; afford¬ 
ing also much of that “ lively greenish or lemon hue, for 
which the Weld yellows are particularly valued,accolding to 
Bancroft. A decoction of the jack wood requires no mordant 
to fix a common yellow on wool. 

November \bth, 1847. 
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Remarks on the propagation of Plants by Leaves. Contmuni- 
eated by 11. Ruiiling, Bsq. 

My attention having been drawn by Mr. Check’s notice on 
tlic pro])agation of plants *by leaves, and an extract frojn 
tlic Gardener’s Chronicle for 184.5, published in the Society’s 
Journal, Vol. v. part iv., 1 beg to submit the following remarks 
of what 1 have perused from several German and Danish 
writers on this interesting subject. 

Mayy have heard, and noticed the circumstance of pro¬ 
pagating plants and trees by leaves, but it appears very few arc 
aware of the real facts of the case. An intelligent gardener 
in Germany, by name Heinrich, M as, if 1 am not mistaken, the 
first person who made the experiment; but Mr. Mirandola* 
is tbe first person who has written on the s»d)ject, and all that 
Mr. Hohberg, and latterly Mr. Thiimming and other writers 
have M'ritten on the sanre subject, is entirely borrowed from 
the iibove authority. To the great German agriculturisUand 
economisi. Von Murchousen, is undoubtedly the whole" credit 
due, of having been the person who 4ias set this question 
at rest, and furnished us M'ith real proofs with regard to 
this interesting subject. His grandfather planted in the year 
1714 a leaf of a lemon tree (Limon a Revo), and observed that 
it had during the same summer struck roots, but wfithout 
forming any buds; tbe ensuing spring he removed it into 
another pot, only allowing the I’oots to be covered up by the 
soil; very soon a bud was formed, but the stem was checked 
in its growth by the formation of a flower-bud, which the 
same season produced* a fruit of a pretty good size. The 

* TIio same aiitliority is quoted in the extract from tlie Sardenor’s 
('hronicle for ISd.'i, puldishod in the Society’s Journal, Vol. v. part iv. 
There is evidently a mistake in tlic extract, which calls him “ Maudirola.” 
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grandson Otto Von* Miirchousen, and his worthy Secretary 
Mr. Jakaby, have since succeeded in rearing a number of 
trees on the same plan, which attained the height of H'feet; 
and who, by a number of experiments discovered, that 
without exception, they failed in producing buds on other 
leaves than those of a lemon tree, and that only by paying 
attention t6 the following precautions in chosing the leaf; 
the leaf must be the produce of the same spring, and be 
healthy and full grown when detached from the branch, and 
particular attention must be paid that not the least dgii to 
an eye pr bud is perceptible at the angle formed by the stalk 
of the leaf and the branch, in which case the leaf is perfectly 
useless for propagation. If a leaf of the above ‘description is 
obtained, it is put into a flower pot, and a slow heat and a 
continual and even moisture supported. When due attention 
is paid to the above, you may be sure of success.* 

Mr. Esaias Fecisher, an eminent Danish naturalist, and 
who has written a good deal on the jdiysiology of plants, 
has endeavoured to settle this question, and explain^ the 
cause that produces Such irregular elfects in a leaf. I will, 
as near as possible, give his omi words : “ Let us particular- 
“ ly notice and examine into the mechanism and functions of 
“the leaves, and the work they arc intended to perform, 
“ namely, to absorb, digest, and prepare food to support 

other parts of the plant. It is a well known fatt, that 
‘‘trees generally put forth two shoots during the season; 
“ when the first shoot has been produced by the agency of 

* Agricola has noticed the successful experiments made by Von Mnr- 
chousen in his “ Virsuch dor Universal, Virsiiehoung aller Banmc, &c.” hut 
he has sadly prejudiced the cause ho has adopted by 'the publication of 
some plates illustrative of the subject, and his statements almnnd in im¬ 
probabilities. 
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“ the organizable mutter, prepared and reserved from tlie 
" previous year, the preparation of fresh organizable matter 
“ for'tlie production of the second shoot takes place. We 
“ must here particularly notice the circumstance, that no eye 
“ or bud is to be found on*a lemon tree about this time, and 
“ the organizable matter is consequently reserved in the leaf 

itself, as if in store, till the supply is sufficient to form 
“ cellular matter for the production of buds, which at once 
“ burst out into leaves and branches. It is then evident, 
“that*the cause is to be traced to the circumstance, that 
“ the leaf contains in itself the necessary organizable matter 
“ that engenders cellular substance for the production of 
“ buds and leaves, without the agency of the other parts of 
“ the tree, which, in other trees than that of a lemon tree, 
“ is gradually supplied from the leaves, for the formation of 
“ buds, and they do not therefore contain the necessary or- 
“ ganizable matter, for, as soon as a bud is formed, the 
“ leaf is exhausted, and has not the power to produce another 
“ bud.” 

On perusing tlic above remarks, thfe idea suggested itself 
to me whether leaves of other trees could not be prepared for 
the purpose of propagation, by adopting some means to 
prevent the eye or bud making its appearance, which, 1 
should say, can easily be effected by operating upon the leaf 
and brftnch to which the leaf is attached, by which process 
the petiole of tlie leaf is charged with the necessary organiza- 
blc fluids, and contains within itself, as the germ in a seed, 
the matter that ultimately p’roduccs a bud. Is it not pro¬ 
bable, that this circumstance will account for some persons 

• 

having succeeded in forming buds on leaves, while others, 
with all the attention and perseverance they have bestowed 
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upon it, have failed in doing ? Is there not some likelihood, 
that in those instances which have been attended with 
success, the leaves selected have been deformed or irijured 
by insects or other causes, in the first stage of tlicir forma¬ 
tion and growth ? I am about making some experiments, 
and shall not fail to report the result to you. I think the 
subject well worthy the attention of parties wlio have more 
leisure and opportunity in making such experiments. 

August '2,bth, 1847. 
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Memorandum, descriptive of several kinds of Cotton introduced 
into the Agra district. By II. Hamilton Bell, Esq., Agent 
Cotton Experiments in the N. W. Provinces. 

[Communicated by the Government of India.] 

For transmitting a list of the various descriptions of cotton 
now in cultivation, under sanction and instructions of the 
Government, it may not be thought irrelevant or misplaced 
to accompany this with some short account of each separate 
kind, as explanatory, of the mode of proceeding adopted, 
showing its results, and thus perhaps leading to suggestions 
that may render _ our future progress greater and more 
decidedly beneficial. 

I have already in fohner papers noticed my decided pre¬ 
ference for indigenous seed as the basis at least of all my 
arrangements, and besides the kinds of which musters were 
sent home in the early part of the year, the report on which 
is not unfavorable, and of which subsequent shipments were 
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composed, have met with some other descriptions, which 
I think deserving of attention. Amongst these are— 

1. Sophur. —Of which the seed was obtained from a place 
so named on the confines of the Gwalior territory, near 
to , Kolah. I accidentally heard 'it mentioned as superior, 
and immediately sent off a servant in whom I could confide, 
to bring me a bullock-load of the kupas, that 1 might learn 
whether the cotton merited its reputation, and to he sure 
of the seed as extracted by my own servants. In my opinion, 
it is superior to the Bagchenee, and it is in every other 
respect perfectly suited for cultivation in these provinces. 
It is perfectly hardy, comes quickly to maturity, and is fully 
as productive: it has attracted greatly the attention of the 
cultivators, and its introduction into these prorinccs will 
be facile and general. In several very carefully conducted 
experiments, I have ascertained that the kupas yields the 
very large proportion of 35^ per cent, of clean cotton. Our 
cultivation is on too small a scale to justify any statement of 
average production, but at all events, it is in tliis respect fully 
equal or rather superior to the desee cotton of the Doab. 
This year we shall have some bales of this quality for ship¬ 
ment, and plenty next year. 

2. Hybrid, I conjecture, of Bagchenee and Chundehree 
cotton. I have not myself any doubt on this point. I know 
nothing of botany, and to accident, not science, am indebt¬ 
ed for this description. I think very weU of it. It has all the 
good qualities'of the Sophur as to hardiness and produc¬ 
tion, and almost equals it in the relative proportion of cotton 
and seed. The cleaned cotton being 34^ per cent, of the 
hipas. 

3. Produce of Coimbatore seed. —Hemarkiug in the news¬ 
papers that some cotton from thence had been sold at 7d. 
per lb in England, I obtained through a kind friend at 
Madras some of the seed. From the appearance of the plant 
1 should consider it " New Orleans,” but there is a marked 
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difference in the shape of the seed. It will hardly succeed in 
these districts; and although I think I may have influence 
enough to induce a variety of trials th'e ensuing ’season, I 
cannot hope it will answer, from the degree of irrigation it 
demands, its comparative litnited produce, and the diminished 
relative proportion of cotton in the kupas: the mean of 
several trials Varying but little, being only 25| pfir cent. Its 
fineness, and I think staple, are however, so attractive, that 
I will not give it up until I am satisfied success with it is 
hopeless. 

4. 'Hybrid of Bombay and Bagchcnee .—This very closely 
resembles the presumed hybrid noticed as No. 2, and the 
only reason I have for believing that there must be a differ¬ 
ence is, that the flower in the former is white and in the latter 
yellow. I do not know whether this is botanically conclusive 
of a difference of species j—and in other respects, as regards 
production, proportion of cotton to seed, &c., they agree. I 
should add, that I believe I may say in every cotton-field of 
my own cultivation, there arc some plants which are white in 
the color of their flower, and that the cotton invariably from 
these plants, so far as my observation goes, is superior to the 
perfectly similar plants contiguous with a yellow blossom. I 
propose to extend the cultivation of this description as much 
as practicable. 

5. Bombay .—I describe this imdcr this name: the seed 
reaching me by ddk, the address being in the hand-writing of 
a gentleman then residing at that place, but it has almost 
perfect resemblance to the Chundekree cotton. It is fine, but 
it will never answer here, from the extreme tardiness of its 
arrival at maturity; and although the plant is exuberantly 
productive of cotton bblls, these arc small, and the relative 
proportion of cotton and seed are discouraging; the former 
giving in my trials only 25 per cent, of the kupas. * 

6. Of all I have introduced, this, the Jeypore, has attract¬ 
ed most regard. It is by far the most productive; the plants 
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being large, and covered with bolls larger a good deal than 
the Sophur or Bagchenee, and double those of the desee cotton. 
The cotton seems to have a longer staple than the other des¬ 
criptions ; but it appears to be almost as harsh to the feel as 
the desee. In this field there are'a good many plants with a 
white flower, the general color being yellow, and these are 
decidedly the best cotton. I have about two ftiaunds of the 
kupas of the white-flowered Jcypore, and I hope for two 
more, which will give me seed for 150 beegahs next season. 
The mean relation of cotton to kupas is 38f per cent., but 
some trials gave me above 40 per cent. Of this I sfend a 
sample, that my opinion of its preferable quality may be 
tested in the home market. I am indebted to Major 
Ludlow, Resident at Jeypore, for the seed of this cotton, 
which I regard as of the highest promise. 

7. Although a variety of villages cultivate the Bagchenee 
cotton, thus named 1 fancy from the chief village in that 
part of the pergunnah where it is grown, the produce of 
Nundpore, Bindwas, Debee, and Deogun, has the liighest 
reputation. Tliis probably arises from the deep black soil 
there prevailing, but it is partially attributed to the careful 
selection of seed for cultivation. The women in seeding 
the cotton by the churka, are accustomed, whenever a large 
boll comes into their hand, to throw it aside into a basket 
placed for the purpose, and the same process is pursued 
when the basket’s contents arc freed from the seed. In 
this way the very finest boUs produce the seed, and they 
thus accoimt for their superior cotton. That it is superior, 
is undeniable, for struck by the remarks, I sent at some ex¬ 
pence a man to Nundpore to get some seed, and used it 
in my own cultivation. The produce is undoubtedly better 
than our other Bagchenee, which is fully equal to the general 
Gwalior description, so named, and its ratio of cotton to 
kupas is remarkable, being no less on my trials than 38 per 
cent. The produce even this year will be of sufficient quan- 
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tity to admit of being packed separately, and by that, means 
wc can obtain its accurate estimation in England. I have 
taken measures for a supply of seed for next year’s cultivation 
from the villages in question, and from my own cultivation I 
can reckon on sufficient fof some thousand bcegahs. 

8. This cotton, which I term Omurgurh, originally was the 
produce of a few plants in a Khet, sown with thg Chundehree 
cotton. The shape of the leaf and general appearance of 
the plant led me to desire its being separately picked, and 
the seed set aside for the ensuing year, whilst the produce 
of tMb Chundehree seed generally came so late to maturity 
as to be continually exposed to frost, and was also otherwise 
unsuitable: this flowered early, and was fairly productive and 
fine, and folfy justified the trouble taken with it. The natives 
will now readily use the seed in their sowings. The cotton 
is 33 J per cent, of the kupns. 

9. Seed of white flower. Jeypore cotton. 

10. 1 trust it win be considerd that these musters estab¬ 
lish some progress, and although I fear it will take, more 
time than I had anticipated to give us a fair prospect of 
success in a struggle partiaUy for the home market, I see 
nothing to discourage the expectation that ultimately we 
shaU effect such an improvement in the cotton of this coun¬ 
try, as will render it suited for many of the manulactures 
of Great Britain. I do not look much further than tliis 
just now, let us once secure a certain regular market at 
some Vice, let us get our cotton into use, and the rest 
will follow. 
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Correspondence regarding the cultivation of Wheat in India, 

and the -practicabilUy of exporting it to the English Market. 

[Communicated by the Government, North-Wcstem Provinces.] 

To R. Montgomery, Esq., Collector of Cawnpore. 

« 

Sir, —In* compliance with your request, I beg to submit 
the result of my inquiries with reference to the memoran¬ 
dum of the Agra Revenue Department, transmitting to you 
copy of a despatch from the Honorable the Court of Directors 
regarding Dr. Hoyle's observations on the cultivation of 
wheat in India, and calling for information on the subject. 

2nd. From the second paragraph of the H*onorahle the 
Court of Directors’ despatch it would appear, that informa¬ 
tion is required on the following points, viz.:— 

1. The quantity of wheat cultivated in the district. 

2. Quality and varieties of the grain. 

3. The ordinary bazar prices. 

4. Cost of conveyance to Calcutta. 

5. And generally on any points which may assist the 
Court of Directors in forming an opinion as to- the possibility 
of making wheat an ordinary article of export from India to 
England, with reference to the usual average prices prevailing 
in England for that description of grain. 

3rd. With reference to the first point I beg to remark, that 
from investigations wluch I made myself, while out 'in the 
district on circuit, in the years 1844 and 1845, and subse¬ 
quent enquiries, I am of opinion, that the quantity of wheat 
cultivated in the district cannot be less than 161,461 acres, 
or Jurreehee beegahs 355,214, yielding at the average of 17| 
bushels per acre, 101,490 tons, or maimds 28,41,712, at the 
average produce of 8 maunds per Jurreehee hcegah. 

4th. In reply to the second query I have to state, that 
there ere three varieties principally of the wheat cultivated in 
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this district, namely, two species of the white or Tv^ticum, 
sativum, called here the Pissee and Doodeea, the one bearded, 
and Hie other awnless. The third, the rdd kind, oxTriticum 
aristatum, called here the Gujjur, is cultivated about the 
banks of the river Ganges,'and noddies subject to inundation 
during the periodical rains. The white wheats, on the con¬ 
trary, arc gr(Jwn on the level plains or table-liinds of the 
district. 

5th. With respect to query the third I have to observe, 
that in an average season the white wheats generally sell 
here from 30 to 32 scers, (60 to 641Bs.) per rupee (2 shillings), 
and the red from 33 to 35 seers .(66 to 70168.) per rupee. 

6th. In reply to query fourth I have to state, that the ex¬ 
pence to Calcutta docs not exceed 8 annas (1 shilling) a 
maund or bushel, equal to four rupees (8 shillings) per quar¬ 
ter, consisting of 8 bushels, or 8 maunds. • 

7th. I shall now proceed to offer a few general remarks 
with respect to the concluding number of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors’ despatch. . 

8th. There are other varieties of the red wheat, which are 
produced on the banks of the Ganges and noddies, and 
brought here by water for sale from Anoopshirc, in zillah Coel, 
and villages in Rohilcund and Shahjehanpore, situated on the 
banks of the Gauges. 

9th. The Pissee and Doodeea are consumed by the better 
classes of natives, and used by the bakers for the manufac- 
tiire of loaf-bread; the red is used by the middling classes of 
the people of the district. 

10th. The white wheat purchased here at harvest time at 
30 and 32 seers per rupee, ^ould cost when landed in Cal¬ 
cutta about 1 rupee add 12 annas per maund, and in Eng. 
land about 35 shillings per quarter. In the 7th para, of page 
6 of the report, which accompanied the despatcE of the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, it is mentioned that the 
freight and other charges from Calcutta to England amotinted 
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to 25 per cent., but througb mistake, it will be perceived the 
whole 25 per cent, has been added to the cost of one quarter, 
or eight baskets, instead of 7 shillings the proportion charge¬ 
able upon the quarter. This error made the price of the wheat 
when landed in England amount to 53 instead of 35 sliil- 
lings per quarter. From enquiries which I have made of the 
wholesale dealers, I find that from twenty to thirty thousand 
maunds of the white and red kinds of wheat, may, without 
difiiculty, be purchased here about harvest time at the aver¬ 
ages mentioned in my reply to the third query. 

11th. The Patna and Monghier white wheats, which-were 
very largely sent to Calcutta-for export to England, are how¬ 
ever, selhng at the present moment in the Calcutta market 
so cheap, (about a rupee a maund,) owing to the unfortunate 
prevailing commercial pressme and disasters, that I am of 
opinion notliing could be advantageously done here until the 
present panic wholly subsides. 

12th. I have the pleasure to submit musters of the several 
kinds of wheat which I procured here from wholesale dealers 
in the article about a month ago, with the prices affixed 
which each sort then bore in the market. Since that period 
the prices have risen somewhat, owing to the great concourse 
of people and cattle belonging to the King of Oude which 
remained encamped opposite to Cawnpore for about a fort¬ 
night. The consumption of grain of all kinds during that 
period was so large, that the whole of what was usually stored 
for the year’s consumption of the inhabitants for miles and 
nulcs around, on the opposite banks of the Ganges, was used 
by the King of Oude’s followers and cattle. In consequence, 
a temporary rise has taken place in the prices of grain, and a 
good deal of what is imported here by water from above 
is carried across into the Oude territories, to supply the 
deficiency thus occasioned. 

13th. In page 9 of the report it is stated—“the grand 
point to decide was, can wheat be landed at Liverpool in a 
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sound state, that is, free from weevil, or not I am Of opi¬ 
nion it may, by dipping the gunny bags which are to be used 
for the packing of it, into a solution of nitre, plunging them 
afterwards in cold water, and allowing the bags to dry pro¬ 
perly before the grain is put in them. This process would 
cost little, as the saltpetre used coixld be again almost wholly 
extracted by simply boihng the saturated water and crystal- 
ization. It would be worth while trying the experiment, 
particularly as the expence would be trifling compared with 
the object in view. 

• I have, &c., 

Cawnpore : (Signed) J. G. Bruce, 

The 20/A Dec. 1847. Deputy Collector. 

To the Svdder Board of Revenue, N. W. Provinces, Agra. 

Gentlemen, —I have the honor to submit for the perusal 
of the Board a letter and its enclosures. No. 50, dated 12th 
instant, from the Collector of Goruckpore, on the subject of 
the wheat grown in that district. 

2nd. Mr. Cook is a practical agriculturist, who manages 
a grant on the western side of the district. Mr. Nicholson is 
a Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, who exercises his vocation on 
the eastern side. 

3rd. The instructions of the Court of Directors referred 
to by the Collector have hot been received in this office. 

4th. J\Ir. Cook’s suggestions for packing of wheat in ship¬ 
ments, with the same precautions as are observed by the 
natives of the country in storing it, are, I doubt not, judicious. 
But I am inclined to concur^ with Mr. Nicholson, that the 
weevil is the real obs^le to successful exportation. At¬ 
tempts have more than once been made, but they were total 
failures. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) E. A. Beaoe, Commissioner. 
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To E. A. Reaoe^ Esq., Commissioner of 5th Division. 

SiK,—^With reference to the Court of Directors’ instructions, 
dated London, the 17th July last, I have the honor to trans¬ 
mit for your information copies of memorandums by Messrs. 
Cooke and Nicholson of this district, on the subject of wheat. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) H. Carre Tucker, Collector. 

The \'2th February, 1848. 

To H. C. Tucker, Esq., Collector of Goruckpore. 

Sir,-—I have received your Circular regarding wheat, and 
if the following remarks will’prove acceptable, I shall be fully 
repaid for the time I have devoted to the subject. 

In this part of Goruckpore (west), to my knowledge there 
are seven kinds of wheat grown, viz.:— 

1st'. Tameeah. —^This does not grow tall: is a small grown, 
and is eoiiper colored, hence its name; is very glutinous and 
is easily ground into flour, which is soft: is sown and grown 
in high lands: the return per acre in grain amounts to, in 
a fair returning season, 12 maunds Goruckpore weight, or 
20 per cent, more by the Calcutta bazar standard, or 576 
seers, equal to or a little better than l,1521bs., which at 
601bs. to the bushel equals about 20 bushels per acre. 

2nd. Gungajullee. —Grows taller than the preceding kind, 
the grain likewise is larger: color whitish: takes its name from 
the clearness or whiteness of the water of the Ganges ; not so 
glutinous as N'o. 1: is easily ground into flour: has a small 
proportion of husk or bran: flour soft: is sown and grown in 
Dorus soils, i. e. neither light nor heavy; the return per acre 
in grain exceeds slightly No. 1, or say Goruckpore maunds 
13-8-0, or 20 per cent, more by the Calcutta bazar standard, 
or about 21 bushels per acre. 

3rd. Setwa. —Grows tall: grain larger than No. 2: color 
darker, likewise grows in low, heaA'y and moist lands, is a hard 
grain, less glutinous than Nos. 1 and 2; crop not easily 
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destroyed by wet or damp weather: has a greater proportion 
of husk than No. 2: flour hard; the return per acre in grain 
exccdds the two former kinds, or say Goruckpore maunds 
14-16-0, or 20 per cent, more by Calcutta bazai- standard, or 
23 bushels per acre. 

4th. Mooriliva. —Grows better than all others: color^ark- 
ish: grows in "heavy soils: a large grain and hard: glutm)us, 
husky, flour hard: ripens later than all other wheats: has no 
awn or beard, whence its name Mooriliv|i, i. c. shaven : 
returns per acre Goruckpore maunds 14-16-0, or bushels 
23 per acre. 

5th. Daoodee. —Grows tall: color white: grows in Dorm 
soil: large grain: mealy: more glutinous than Nos. 3 and 
4: not very husky : flour soft: is called after King David of 
old: returns per acre Goruckpore maunds 14-16-0, or 23 
bushels. * 

6th. Lalleeah. —Grows tall: color reddish; hence its name: 
grows in Dorm soils: is preferred to all other sorts by agri¬ 
culturists : has not much husk or bran: soft, very glutinous 
and sweet: returns per acre Goruckpore maunds 14-16-0, or 
23 bushels. 

7th. Samodiva. —Grows tall: color whitish: grows in low or 
muttiar lands : grain large and hard, not so glutinous as No. 
6: rather husky: flour hard; returns per acre Goruckpore 
maunds 14-16-0, or 23 bushels. 

The seed required to sow an acre of land with wheat is 
about 14 maund, or 72 seers Calcutta weight, or 5 qrs. 
71b. 12oz. It is a winter crop : is sown about the latter end 
of October or beginning of November, and requires two 
waterings to bring it to maturity, unless there is a fall or two 
of rain. Wheat is likewise very generally sown on the .slop¬ 
ing banks of rivers : after the subsiding of the waters^ on such 
lands it requires no irrigation, and the returns are larger. 
The lands used for wheat are highly cultivated and pulverized, 
and are generally fallowed before a crop is put into them: 
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the same lands do not have a wheat crop two years running, 
but have a change. 

In case, however, of the periodical rains continuing to a 
late period, much of the lands which have already produced 
a rice crop are sown likewise with wheat j wheat is reaped in 
MaMh. The produce of wheat cultivation varies according to 
infltfflice of soils. I would offer as an opinion, that nearly 
one-third of the whole lands under cultivation in Goruckpore 
are annually under wheat crops. Presuming that such opinion 
is nearly correct, then perhaps not less than Calcutta bazar 
maunds 7,660,000 of wheat are produced annually in this 
district, which is principally a grain district, and exports its 
produce to other places, viz., Benares, Agra, &c., in times 
of scarcity, through its own principal marts of Bansu, Gopal- 
porc, Bhurruj, and Belwa, by water carriage. 

Wheat sells in the district of Goruckpore, that is, buying 
from the farmer direct, at from 3 maunnies to 2^ maunnies, 
according to the greatness or scantiness of returns of the 
season, this equals about 34 seers to 43 seers Goruckpore 
weight, equal to about Calcutta bazar weight 41 to 51 seers 
per one rupee. K advances are made to the farmer on the 
returns of his crop in cash, 2, 3 or 4 months before harvest, 
25 per cent, is generally taken and allowed above market 
r illin g prices, when the new crops come into market. 

The cost of conveyance from either of these marts to Cal¬ 
cutta is about 30 rupees per 100 maunds, Goruckpore weight, 
for boat hire. Or say about 5 annas per maimd if stored in 
bulk, a bad method; if in bags, the expence will be about one 
anna more per maund, insuranee 3 per cent, ad valorem, and 
transit charges may come to one anna more, i. e. 7 annas per 
maund for boatage alone, which does not include inland 
charges for hackery hire from the granarj’^ to the shipping 
ghats: however, 1 think that even from Goruckpore, wheat 
can be landed in Calcutta, all charges paid, at from 1-8 to 
1-12 per maund, Calcutta bazar weight. 
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Wheat will keep in good order any reasonable number 
of years even in India when properly packed and laid up; 
the ihethod practised by the natives is, to stow the chalf or 
bhoosa a non-conductor of damp below, above, and all round 
their granaries inside, in the midst of this nest of chaff is 
placed the grain, slightly again intermixed with chaff; the 
principal object is to secure it against a damp.atmos;^here 
which ruins it, and is the cause of the weevil coming into 
life from the grain itself. This natural transmigration takes 
place by the action of a damp atmosphere working chemical¬ 
ly on the different substances of which the grain-wheat 
is composed in a corrupted state. 

I see no great difficulty or loss to be apprehended in a 
shipment of wheat to England, so far as damage to the grain is 
concerned, provided the cargo is shipped either in the cold 
or hot seasons, never during rainy or damp weather. It 
should then be either put up in large hogsheads, well secured 
and shghtly intermixed with its own straw or chaff bhoosa; 
in such case the grain would be perfectly good even for 
sowing purposes. If such were not the desired object, but 
merely a large supply for food, then I presume that the grain 
should be made to pass quickly through a hot oven or over a 
sheet of well heated iron, so as to bear a sHght scorching, 
such process would be sufficient to destroy all animal life, and 
keep the grain secure for all victualizing purposes in a colder 
and drier climate. 

It has often occurred to me that India, as a great agri¬ 
cultural country, would have greatly benefited by encourage¬ 
ment of shipment of its bread-stuffs to England, and there 
is no doubt that means and methods would be found in 
abundance for the security of its grains against damp and 
weevils, if but a profitable market were open and upheld with 
encouragement in England. The early shipments of grain- 
wheat from this country, many years ago, were most likely 
made by adventurers, who paid but little attention to the in- 
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fluence of our Indian atmosphere on all vegetable matter: these 
things are better understood now, with the greater amount of 
mercantile ability now permitted to act in India. 

I consider that a large supply of corn taken from India 
would very much enhance the interests of the landholders 
and farmers: it would tend to greater attention and improve¬ 
ment in agriculture and to the soil eventually. Land would 
become more valuable, whoever was the owner of it, whether 
the Company or the aborigines. Foreign money would flow 
into circulation in larger amount instead of going to America, 
France and all other European corn countries, and would 
thereby cause the Company’s collectorates ever to be easily 
and readily replenished by malgoozars. 

Goruckpore : I remain, &c., 

Buslee, BOth November, 1847. (Signed) W. Cooke. 


Camp Hatta : Sth February, 1848. 

„ To H. C. Tucker, Esq. 

My Dear Sir, —The accompanying, circulated I presume 
by you, reached me this morning. 

My opinion is, that any attempt to ship wheat to England, 
such as is procurable in the eastern division of this zillah, 
would be attended with total loss. 

The very last samples that I have seen since I have been 
in the district, are far inferior to what I have commonly seen 
near Mirzapore; Benares or Ghazeepore. The grain here is 
poor, small, contains a large proportion of bran, and is besides 
peculiaiiy liable to attacks from weevils. 

(Signed) E. Nicholson. 
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Meiuat'anilum respecting Timber Trees and materials for Fuel. 

, By Dr. Falconer. • 

[The following memorandum was prepared by Dr. Falconer, at the 
request of the Society, in reply to the undermentioned queries of Cqpt. 
O’Brien, of the Nusseeree Battalion. Under the impression that the 
information contained therein may prove serviceable to otl^rs, the Com¬ 
mittee of Papers have much pleasure in publishing it for general informa¬ 
tion.] 

Queries .—For France and other European countries, where 
wooclTis used for fuel, what means are taken to keep up the 
forests ? Are there any books on this subject, and where is 
the best information obtainable ? 

What quantity of ground would be required to produce a 
continual supply of fire-wood for about five thousand people ? 

What would be the best kind of tree to plant for fire»wood 
merely, and not for other purposes ? 

After how many years does the willows’ pollard reproduce 
faggots thick enough to bum, and where is the best infor¬ 
mation regarding the pollarding of trees obtainable ? 


In France atod Germany, more especially the latter country, 
the forests are carefully looked after, under an organized 
system of management, conducted by rangers and foresters 
under a general scientific direction. The forests are for the 
most part enelosed: the products of thinning and pruning, 
and the refuse after felling, are turned to a thrifty account: 
felling is placed under strict regulation, and care is taken 
that the trees cut down are replaced by others, produced by 
natural sowing or reared by artificial planting. 

The same system has been partially tried in India, and 
attended with similar results. Indiscriminate felling, under 
no restraint, was allowed to the native wood merchants in 
the great teak forests belonging to the Government on the 
Malabar Coast, and no provision whatever was made for 
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the renewal of the trees cut douTi. The consequence was, 
that these forests became so utterly exhausted, that difficulties 
were met with in procuring a supply of suitable timber for 
gtm-carriagcs for the Madras Presidency, and for the dock¬ 
yards at Bombay. During the same period, the conterminous 
forest.s of Travancore, belonging to a Native Bajah, were 
under forest management, conducted by a European Super¬ 
intendent. Besides a regulated system of felling, care was 
taken that for every teak tree cut down ten young trees 
should be planted. The results have been, that the Travan¬ 
core teak forests have continued in the full vigour of supply 
and renewal, while the Government forests have been ex¬ 
hausted. Similar instances of apprehended exhaustion have 
occurred elsewhere in India from unrestrained felling, with 
no provision for renewal. 

The forest lands in Germany arc estimated to amount to 
about one-third of the entire surface. They consist either 
of the State forests or of forests which are the common 
property of the villages, both being alike under the guardian¬ 
ship of the State. The general management in the different 
States is usually vested in a Board of Forest Commissioners: 
the country is divided into districts corresponding with the 
internal civil divisions, and, according to the extent of the 
forest tracts, rangers and foresters are appointed. Every tree 
is known, and destined to a specific duration: and when 
felled, it is replaced by fresh planting prescribed by regula¬ 
tion. From the necessity that the towns and villages re¬ 
moved from river communication lie under, of having fuel 
and timber for consumption, the forests are not exclusively 
confined to the mountainous and uncultivable land. Every 
village has its supply of wood for burning and building from 
common forests, the felling and planting of which are regu¬ 
lated by the district foresters. In many of the States, Pro¬ 
fessorships have been founded in the Universities, for the 
express purpose of scientific and practical instruction regard- 
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ing the growth and management of timber. These remarks 
are chiefly applicable to Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria and the 
Statds along the Rhine. 

There are numerous English works on planting, and all 
the operations connected with it for scenic effect, and for 
the growth of trees for timber. Among these I may men¬ 
tion “ Louddn’s Encyclopedias,^’ “ Monteith’s» Foresters’ 
Guide,” “ Nicol and Sangstcr’s Planter’s Calendar,” &c. &c. 
There is also a great deal of information scattered through 
the articles in Loudon’s “Arboret. et Fruticet. Britamii- 
cum.® But at present I know of no English work to which 
to refer Captain O’Brien for the kind of information he 
wants, on the statistics of wood fuel as applicable to Great 
Britain : the abundance of cither coal or i^eat, throughout 
the United Kingdom, rendering wood an article of only 
partial or subordinate consumption as fuel. 1 am not aware 
of any statistical returns on record on the subject. 

The most comprehensive French works on planting are 
Du Mont’s “Botaiustc Cultivateur,” in 6 vols. 8vo.,* and 
Baudrillart’s Traite General des Eaux et Forets, 5 vols. 4to. 
The German Literature in tliis department is very extensive, 
and, in consequence of the situation of the country and 
wants of the people, more exact and detailed than any other. 
There are numerous “ Baumzucht’s” or Guides to iVrbori- 
culture, and one or more “Jahrbuchs” devoted to forest 
management. The latest EngUsh information on the manage¬ 
ment of the German forests, to which I call refer Captain 
O’Brien, is contained in Banfield’s “ Industry of the Rhine,” 
a small work published in 1846. 

With regard to Capt. O’Brien’s next query, as to the quan¬ 
tity of ground necessary to produce a continual supply of 
fire-wood for 5000 people, it is so indefinitely expressed, as 
hardly to be susceptible of a definite answer, as applicable 
to India. For the consumption must vary exceedingly with 
the climate, and consequently with the habits of the people. 
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In the plains of Hindostan, by much the greatest part of 
the fuel consumed is cow-dung: the consumption of fire¬ 
wood proper is comparatively small. Whereas in the hills, 
at elevations where the climate is temperate, and the winter 
long and severe, the consumption of fire-wood for cooking, 
and artificial temperature, must be very much greater. The 
consumption may be expected to increase in the ratio of the 
altitude. 

Supposing a climate in this country corresponding in con¬ 
sequence of elevation with the western parts of Germany, 
and that the wants of the people were similar, we may 
approximate to an estimates In the Rhenish Provinces of 
Prussia, the population is reckoned at about millions 
of inhabitants, and the quantity of land under forest is 
estimated to amount to nearly 2 millions of English acres: 
the surface occupied by forest, being to the cultivated land, 
nearly in the proportion of 3 : 4. This would give .8 acre 
of forest land for all purposes of timber consumption and 
fuel, per inhabitant. In Baden, through the whole length of 
which the “ Black Forest” stretches, the forest lands occupy 
about three-fifths of the entire surface of the Duchy : they 
amount to about 810,044 English acres. Estimating the 
population in Baden at 1,300,000 inhabitants, this would give 
about .625 English acre of wood consumption, per inhabi¬ 
tant. In Baden 70 per cent, of the wood annually felled is 
consumed as fuel alone. This will give ;437 acre of forest 
land as the consumption for fire-wood by each inhabitant. 

The best kinds of wood to rear merely for fuel, are the 
most rapid indigenous growers of the country. Such (in 
Europe for instance) as the pines, firs, larch, willow, poplar, 
&c. In Germany, " beech” is considered the most produc¬ 
tive fuel timber, and is reared for fire-wood solely. Capt. 
O’Brien need not look beyond the native trees of the 
Himalaya at different elevations: for no introduced trees could 
furnish better materials. All that is wanted is conservancy 
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in regulating the felling and cutting, so as to prevent a tract 
from being cleared of wood, and suitable means bein^ taken 
for the renewal of the trees cut down. ’ 

At the elevations corresponding with Simla and Mussoorec, 
such trees as Rhododendron arboreum, Andromeda ovalifolia, 
Quercus incana, Pavia Indica, (Himalayan horse cheshut) 
Pinus excelsa, Populus cUiata, and the arboreous forms 
of Emnymus, Comus, Benthamia, the Laurinete, Carpinus, 
Ulmus, S^c., with species of Acer, furnish the most ample 
materials for native supplies of fuel. 

IVfy friend Capt. Vicary, of the 3rd European Infantry, now 
stationed at Subathoo, can supply Capt. O’Brien with excel¬ 
lent and accurate information on the spot, respecting the 
indigenous Himalayan trees here referred to. If an intro¬ 
duced species is requisite, beech is the best and most suitable. 


Notes on certain species of Silk-worms indigenous to India. 

By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. and R. W. G. Fairn, Esq. 

• 

*I have the honor to forward herewith sample of the silk 
of the wild worm of the saul forest, w ith cocoon of the wild 
(large) and tame (small) silk-worm of the saul forest; also 
drawings of the moth, caterpillar, cocoon and crysahs of these 
worms. The silk, wild and tame, appears interesting. The 
large worm (wild) feeds on the saul tree (Shorea robusta), 
the ,fibrc yielded is very strong, and must surely be that 
known* to classic commerce, and used by the ^Romans for the 
manufacture of the awnings of their immense theatres. 
This worm seems to be the Deo Moonga of Assam, but I am 
not sure. The drawings will,“however, enable an entomologist 
to decide, for they arfc very accurate and of full size. The 
larger is the wild-worm, the smaller, the tame, and the latter 
is, I think, identical with the common castor-oil 'worm of 
Assam and elsewhere; but still it is interesting, as being 
reared in the saul forest so far west as the Cost. I shall be 
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glad to hear what the Society thiiik of the two species of 
silk-worm. 

Darjeeling : Sth January, 1848. B. H. Hodgs«»n. 

The drawings received by the Society from Mr. Hodgson, 
and handed to me for inspection, arc undoubtedly (the larger 
one) that of, the Tusseh silk-worm of India,* uith moth and 
cocoon ; (the smaller one) that of the Arrimly or EHaf worm 
of Assam, and north-eastern parts of Bengal. 

The former, Mr. Hodgson seems to think, is the Deo 
Moonga of Assam. But according to Mr. Hugon (see Jour¬ 
nal of Asiatic Society, Vol, vi. part 1, page 32), the Deo 
Moonga is quite a different insect, and seems to be very rare 
in Assam, and is found only in the wild state. 'Phis is the 
Kontkuri Moonga of the Assamese, and Gootee-poka of Bengal. 

The drawing represents the perfect insect, the caterpillar 
and cocoon, all of life-size. They are very fairly executed, 
but the artist has committed one gi'eat error: he has figured 
the female moth, and given to it the deeply pectinated anteniiue 
of the male insect, otherwise they are correct enough. J The 
antennae of the female of this moth are, as is usually the case, 
when this one sexual difference exists in the noctuidac, but 
slightly pectinated and larger than those of the male, and 
indeed though the specimen be ever so fresh, appear as if the 
feathered part had been worn off. 

As far as my acquaintance with this beautiful insect extends, 
I believe it to be found throughout the whole of this side of 

• Phalmna mylUla, Drury, Exot. Insects, Vol. i., j)l. 5, fig. 1 ; Bomhyx 
mylitta. Encyc. Method. ; Phalcena paphia. Cam. Pap. Exot., pi. 146, fig. 
A., pi. 147, figs. A. B., pi. 148, fig. A. 

+ Phakena cynthia, Drury, Exotic Ins., Vol. ii., pi. 6, fig. 2. 

i I have thought it as well to introduce here just a portion of a drawing of 
the female .moth, showing the antennae as they should be. This drawing I have 
taken from one of my specimens from Kussowlee, purposely that Mr. Hodgson 
may see the color of it, as differing from the general rich yellow of the 
female. 
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India, that is to say, from the north-western range of the 
Himalaya direct south as far as Midnaporc, and also through 
the north-eastern range to Assam and southwards fo Cliitta- 
gong. I have no doubt hut that it extends fm’ther, but cannot 
state so from my own experience. Dr. Royle, in his volume 
on the productive resources of India, states that it was found 
by Colonel Sykes in the Bombay, and by Dr. Geddes in the 
Madras Presidency. 

I have seen it from Mussooree, and have it in my own 
collection from Kussowlce, Darjeeling, Assam, Cheera Poon- 
jee, Sylhet, Chittagong, from Chota Nagpore, and from seve¬ 
ral of the districts of Bengal. . In Bengal I have taken the 
larva at aU seasons of the year, excepting during the cold 
weather, when the trees constituting its food arc leafless. 

It is most abundant, I am informed, in the Bhaugulpore 
district, when the cocoons in their proper season are collected 
by hackery-loads for the manufactui'c of the Bhaugulpore or 
Tusseh silk, as it is called, and now so well known. A 
tolerably correct description of this moth is given in tlie 7th 
volume of the Naturalists’ Library, (Entomology) page 146. 
The illustration of it at plate 14, fig. 2, which by tlie bye i.s 
that of the male insect, is furnished with antennae of the 
female insect, the very opposite error to that made in the 
drawing sent down by Mr. Hodgson. Plate 15 of the same 
volume, figs. 2 and 3, are the larva and pedunculated cocoon 
of the same, but they are very bad figures. In the above 
volumS it is stated,—“ when these caterpillars approach near 
their fuU size, they are too heavy to crawl in search of their 
food back up, as is usual with most caterpillars, but traverse 
the branches suspended by the feet, see plate 15, fig. 2.” 
The writer here, it appears to me, has decidedly brought 
forward an erroneous idea with the view of pointing out the 
unwieldy size the creature attains, and which is ihore cor¬ 
rectly and sufficiently shown by the mcasui-ement given of 
it. It is not on account of the great size of the larva that 
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it is obliged to take to the under side of the twigs to enable 
it to traverse them in search of food, for it can pass along them 
in any positim when they are strong and thick enough for its 
powerfully clenching feet to find sufficient to grip hold of. 
It is clear when the larva approaches the ends of the thinner 
branches and twigs, (which it frequently does, having taken 
it on some, so slight, that it has been in perfectly pendant 
position,) it would be impossible for it to travel with ease to 
itself in such position as to keep itself upwards: it therefore 
prefers taking the under side of the twig, and passes along it 
in a suspended position, with the aid of its powerful’ feet, 
for it takes some little trouble to make them release their 
hold when once firmly fixed. 

1 have known the perfect insect make its appearance out 
of the cocoon in the rainy season in about 20 days. A 
great..deal depends however upon the temperature and state 
of the atmosphere, as to the number of days that arc required, 
ere the moth makes its exit from the pupa state. 

The food of the caterpillar seems to be confined to the 
leaves of but a few trees: I found it only upon the hair 
(Zizyphus jujubaj, both wild and cultivated kinds, and on 
the hadaam or country almond (Terminalia catappa). Mr. 
Hugon states, that it feeds in Assam, not only on the moon- 
ga trees, but also on the former of those mentioned above, 
and on the Semal (Bombax heptaphyllumj. Dr. Heifer des¬ 
cribes it as being taken upon and from other trees, and these 
are transplanted on to the Assun (Terminalia alata), but that 
they feed most commonly in the wild state on the bair tree 
(Z. jujuba and Bombax luptaphyllum). Mr. Hodgson again 
has discovered that its food is the soul tree (Shorea robustaj, 
which is interesting.* 

Dr. Heifer, at page 43, Vol. vi. part 1, for 1837, of the 
Journal ‘of the Asiatic Society, states, that according to 

* Since writing this I have been informed by a friend, that in the Midna- 
pore district the caterpillar feeds upon the soul also. 
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Michael Atkinson of Jungyporc, this species caimot be do¬ 
mesticated, because the moths take flight before the fe¬ 
male^ are fecundated. Dr. Heifer’s opinion does not bear 
out the truth of this remark, and I agree with him as he 
fiuther states in continuation, that haying kept them in a 
musquito curtain to prevent their escape, they were readily 
impregnated by the males, and deposited thousands of eggs. 
The moths no doubt, both male and female, will fly away 
if not confined in any manner to prevent them, particularly 
the males, for the sole purpose of seeking the females. I am 
of opfhion, that this silk-worm might be reared and domestica¬ 
ted with very little care and attention. A female for instance, 
produced from the cocoon and retained captive, can, as above 
stated, be readily iminegnatcd by the males, wliich are so 
eager for the intercourse, that I have at times taken as many 
as from 10 to l.'i individuals in the course of a couple of 
hours, between the hours of 3 o’clock and 4 in the morn¬ 
ing, and that for three or four nights in succession, with the 
aid of the same decoy female. The moths, both male and 
female, live for about 10 days, if they are not allowed to 
approach each other for the purpose of reproducing their 
species, and this without food of any kind, seeing that they 
arc not provided by nature vnth a mouth. The following 
(which reached me after I had penned the foregoing remarks) 
is a description of the mode adopted at Bogrcc, in the Midna- 
pore.district, for rearing this worm in a state of confinement, 
and for which I am indebted to Mr. Charles Blechynden, 
Superintendent of the Badnagore silk filatures :— 

“ Cocoons for seed are purchasedain the month of Pous (December) and 
Maugh (January) at 16 or 16 gundahs per rupee: they are hung in a pot 
for four months, or till about the 13th By sack (April), when some of the 
moths come out of the cocoon and are removed into another pot, and kept 
there for a fortnight; during this period eggs are laid. 

“ 'fhese eggs are now put into saul leaf boxes for four days, at the end 
of which time they begin to hatch, and are placed on clumps of either 
Assun or soul branches. After two or three days, the worms growing 
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stroiigcrj no very gi-cat care ia rcquiaite, save to remove them from one 
branch to another when they have eaten all the leaves of that which they 
are on ; this is etteeted by cutting down the branch and placing it against 
another. In three weeks these worms weigh two ehittacks each ; they 
east their skin three times, after which they spin and arc brought home, 
when they undergo boiling, and ai-e after that fit for sale: those intended 
for seed of course are not boiled. 

“ There are two bunds, first in the month of Joisty (May), second in the 
month of Srabun (July). 

“ The castes that follow the rearing of worms as a means of livelihood 
are Coormce,” “ llhoomy,” “ Naick” and “ Manjee.” 

“ During the period the worms ait! on the trees, men are on the watch 
night and day with bow’s, to drive away the birds, their greatest ciieiuies. 

“In Purgunnah Bogree— 

Rent of one auraA, equal to 4.biggahs, Rs. .. .. 2 12 0 

In Goaultom each Assamce, .. .. .. 0 8 0 

In Nuah busal, ditto, .. .. .. .. .. 0 10 0 

“ The price of cocoons is never fixed; eight puns make one knhiin, which 
sells fi>r 3-8, rising sometimes to 4-8. 

“ To luaiiufaeturc the cocoons into a thread, they are boiled in cow-dung 
and water, and drawn out into a fibre on a hand reel.” 

Mr. Hiigon states, tliat the Natives eonsidcr there arc tvi'o 
varieties, the Bhugy and Jharroo. 1 do not think so. I believe 
them to be one and the same insect. The larva sometimes, 
for instance, when feeding on the common bair oi the jungles, 
is of very dark green color, precisely that of the leaf itself, 
and might by some be considered as a different insect, when 
compared with one that has fed on the badaam (T. catappn), 
which is of a much lighter and prettier green, with a de¬ 
gree of transparency at the same time, and a slight tinge of 
yellow pervading it. 

The fact of the perfect insect being devoid of any mouth 
has led me to infer, that the secretion, which it emits for the 
purpose of softening the substance of the very hard cocoon 
from which it has to make its escape, is voided from the 
abdomen; and when effected, it has to tium itself round in 
the cocoon to enable it to set to work, with its two fore¬ 
feet, which arc provided with extremely - strong and curved 
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daws, and thread by tlircad, works for itself an opening: 
through whieh, wliile yet moist, its escape from the ebcoou 
is eftceted, and that too before its wings have in ’any way 
enlarged by expansion to impede its exit. It is my intention 
during this next rainy season to endeavour to ascertain this 
point beyond any doubt if possible; also the examination 
by analysis of‘the fluid emitted by the insect for thus soften¬ 
ing the glutinous substance used in forming its cocoon. 

The second drawing which Mr. Hodgson has sent down, 
representing the Arrindy or Eria moth of Assam, is stated 
by tUsxt gentleman to be the ludi moth of the Mechis. This, 
1 take it, is a mere abbreviation of the word Arrindy, for 
in the Eogi’ah district, I have remarked, that they call it 
the Hindi or Henri-ka-poka. This insect is domesticated in 
the Hinagepore, llimgporc and Bograh districts. Its food in 
Bengal is confined entirely to the leaves of the castor-oil 
plant (Ricinus comnamis). Mr. Hugon states, that when this 
plant fails it is fed upon several other trees in Assam, known 
by the following names—1st Kossoal, 2nd Hindoo JCrass, 
3rd Meekeerdat, 4th Okonnee, 5th Gomarree, 6th Litta Pa- 
karee, 7th Borzonolly. The above are forest trees, none of 
them being cultivated. 

At page 23 of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. au., part 1, 
for 1837, further interesting particulars will be met ndth in 
Mr. Ilugon’s obscrv'ations on the silk moths of Assam. 


Darjeeling: June 17//*, 1848. 

My meak Sir, —I have the pleasure to acknowledge your 
interesting communication dh the silk-worms I sent you. 
My impression that the larger moth was identical with the 
Deo Munga of Assam, was derived from Major Jenkins, I 
having no opportunity at the moment to refer to Mr. Tlugon’s 
paper in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. To judge by my 
specimens the sexes of this moth are distinguished not only 
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by the more deeply peetinatcd antennse of the male, hut 
by its quasi plum bloom color, so different from the pure 
rich yellow of the females. With regard to the distribution 
of the speeies, I apprehend that Mr. Frith is mistaken in 
supposing it does or can occur in climates like that of 
Daijeeling, for I not only never heard of the species here, 
but have fajled in an experiment to rear it, which was care¬ 
fully conducted under favorable circumstances, from cocoons 
got in the saul forest, by Mechis in my service, who arc 
habituated to rear the tame species. Gentlemen who make 
collections in this quarter are apt to blend whatever‘they 
procure from the Tarai forest, and lower hiUs, and from the 
mountains above them, and I conjecture, that Mr. Frith’s 
specimens of Phahena mylitta, said to come from Daijeeling 
and Cherra Poonjee, were really obtained in the low lands 
beneath those places. I notice this point because of the 
numerous and important mistakes relative to the geographic 
distribution of Zoological and Botanical species which have 
thus been propagated. For example, Mr. Ogilvy was led 
in this manner to suppose an Otine bird (Eupodotis Benga- 
lensis), an inhabitant of these vast and precipitous and 
heavily wooded mountains, and to name the- species Hema- 
Inyensis, though it be really as little capable of dwelling 
in such a habitat as is, I apprehend, the PhaUma mylitta, or, 
more generally, any species of silk-worm whatever. Silk¬ 
worms abound south and east upon or near the level of 
the plains, but *1 doubt if they pass the limits of Bengal in a 
north-westerly direction, even upon the plains ; and, so far as 
I know, the Cosi river is their limit in that direction; nor do 
I believe, they are ever found tame or wild at elevations 
materially above the plain level in Bengal or in Hindostan. 
In the somI forests they may pass up towards the north-west 
as far as that forest extends, or to Hurdwar. But the saul 
forest is hardly elevated at all above the level of the adjacent 
plain; and Cherra at 4,000 and Daijeeling at 7,000 differ toto 
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calo in characteristic productions, as in climate, from all 
places situated on the low open level of the Gangetic'plains. 
The* species identified by Mr. Frith with Phaleena mylitla, 
avoids the open plain, as well as the mountainous heights ; 
and, as seems to me, is exclusively confined to primitive 
forests or the level, or near it, of the plains. If therefore 
the species be found wild in Bhaugulpore, Sylhet, Chitta¬ 
gong, or even Chota Nagpore, it is, I apprehend, confined 
in all those districts to the uncultivated and forest tracts 
at the base of their respective hill ranges. Further enquiry 
as to the food of the wild worm of the saul forest confirms 
my prior information, that this species feeds almost if not 
quite exclusively on the leaves of Shorea rohusta; and, as 
that tree extends not westerly beyond Hurdwar, the habitat 
of Kussowlec appears to me dubious, unless there be some 
mistake about the species. 

The above remarks may seem tiresome. But those who 
are aware of the stress now laid on the geographic distri¬ 
bution of species, and of the numerous errors of fact that 
haVe crept into the subject, as relates to this quarter, from 
the source above adverted to, will probably deem otherwise. 
My attention was dravra to the subject of the distribution of 
silk-worms in India, with reference to the notices which 
the classics have left us of the ancient trade of India with 
the west, in the Boman times particularly. In a long and 
valuable dissertation by Mr. Taylor, in the Journal of the 
Asiati(f Society of Bengal, that gentleman had attempted to 
show that Assam was the Serica regio of the classics. But by 
a comparison of the principal commercial products of Assam, 
cited by Mr. T. in confirmatiofi of his theory, with those of the 
Tarai and forest generally, or as far north-west as Hurdwar, I 
found that most of the assumed exclusively Assamese articles 
of trade, were not less products of the north-western ebntinua- 
tion of that peculiar tract of country, which alone, whether in 
Assam or beyond it towards Hindostan, yields those products. 
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Silk however, seemed to me at first an exceptiou, and it was 
therefore -with pleasure that I discovered that difterciit 
species oi' the worms producing it were found in the depths 
of the Saul forest as far north-west as the Cosi, both in the 
domesticated and wild state. I doubt however whether the 
wild worm be found very much beyond that river, which may 
properly be;, called the natural boundary of Bengal towards 
the north-west; nor am I aware that any species of silk-worm 
is reared in the domestic state by a tribe or caste of people 
in Hindostan Proper, that is, the region bounded towards 
the Deccan and Bengal by the Vindliia, and a line tfience 
drawn to the Cosi at Natbpur. “ That which hath been 
is that which shall be;” whence those who are interested 
in the resuscitation of the industrial energies of the people 
of India reasonably turn in search of good omens for the 
future to the gorgeous accounts left us of the old Indian 
pelagic trade under the lower empire. Woiild we revive this 
trade we must learn accm’atcly what India produces, and 
what.are the special products of her several provinces, so that 
the scientific investigation of the distribution of species 
may very materially subseiwe important economic uses. 

B. H. IIODOSO.N. 

In remarking further on Mr. Hodgson’s observations in 
reply to my first notes on the Tussch moth of India, 1 have 
to state, that I did not therein give any description of the 
two insects, male and female, further than casually pointing 
out (in consequence of the eiTor committed by Mr. Hodgson’s 
artist in figuring the female insect with the antennas of the 
male) that one characteristic ‘distinction between the two 
sexes. I did not do so, as I had stated that a tolerably 
correct description of it was to be seen in the 7th volixme of 
the Naturalists’ Library (Entomology), page 146, and that 
this book might most probably be accessible to Mr. Hodgson. 
Mr. Hodgson is perfectly con*ect when he states that the 
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sexes are distinguishable not only by the deeply pectinated 
antennae of the male “ but by its quasi plum bloom color.” 
Thert! are, however, other considei’able differences. The male, 
for instance, is almost always much smaller than the female: 
the wings never so deep or broad, nor so much rounded, 
but narrower and strongly falcate. The general color is 
something of a yellowish-brown, varying much in tint; indeed 
I have seen them almost as yellow as the female. Again, 
1 have at the present moment a female in my collection that 
is as dai’k and of the same color as the males generally arc. 
Two^pecimens of females 1 have also from Kussowlee, rather 
1 should say 1 have four altogether, all females, from that 
locality, two of which are of the pure rich yellow color, des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Hodgson, the other two of a pale slaty color, 
and such as 1 never before met with. All the other mark¬ 
ings sire exactly the same as in the yellow-colored onei|, and 
they are, beyond dispute, notlung but a variety of Pkalwna 
mylitla, or the true Tussch moth. 

Regarding the geogi’aphical distribution of the species, 
1 &m almost at a loss how to satisfy Mi'. Hodgson as to the 
cii'cumstancc of its being foimd at Darjcchug, having received 
it from thence .myself, from a party collecting for me. Again, 
those from Cherra Poonjee were collected by persons on the 
spot who are employed by me for the sole purpose of forming 
entomological collections. I have just inspected a very fine 
collection, made by a gentleman at Mussoorec, in which 
arc no* less than eleven species of true Bombycidee, \xz.. nine 
of the genus Satumia, all new to me, and I have no doubt 
every one of them unfigured, and even undescribed ; one of 
the genus Arctias, and one of Phaltma mylitla, or the true 
Tusseh moth. In my own collection, besides, I have three 
1 consider to be new and undescribed, from Cherra Poonjee, 
one from China, and one from the Cape of Good Hope, or say 
Southern Africa. Capt. T. Hutton also, in the Transactions 
of the Entomological Society, Vol. iv.,‘ part 3, page 221, in 
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a letter addressed to J. O. Westwood, Esq., gives an account 
of the preparatory states of Bombyx (Arctias) Silene of India. 
These, a's well as other specimens, were taken by him at 
Mussooree. Further, in another letter to the address of 
the same gentleman, dated from Mussooree, and published 
in Vol. V., part 2, page 45, of the Transactions, Capt. Hutton 
makes mention of his having frequently watched the escape 
of the Tussch moth from the cocoon by the aid of the liquid 
it brings into use for that purpose. I conclude, therefore, 
that he has also found them there. 

But what >vill Mr. Hodgson say to the following deiacrip- 
tion (with which I must conclude for the present) of a new 
Indian silk-moth discovered by Capt. Hutton at Mussooree, 
and a true Bombyx moreover ? The following is the notice 
of it in Vol. 1, second series, of the AnnaU and Mayazine of 
Natural History, p. 385 :— 

“ J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., exhibited specimens of 
the silk spun by the caterpillars of the new Indian silk-moth, 
Bombyx Huttoni, West, (figured in the Cabinet of Oriental 
Entomology, pi. 12, fig. 4) communicated to him by Cscpt. 
T. Hutton. After stating the importance of the discovery 
of a new and valuable jJroduct of tliis nature in our foreign 
territories, and that the Transactions of the Linnsean Society 
contained a valuable paper on East Indian silk insects by 
General Hardwicke, Mr. Westwood observed that the insect 
discovered by Capt. Hutton was congeneric with the real 
silk insect BomJyyx mori, a native of China, whereas those 
described in the Transactions of the Society belonged to 
another genus, Satumia, and that, consequently, the silk 
spun by the new species was likely to approximate nearer 
to that of B. 'mori in its qualities than that of the large 
Indian Satumice. The new species had been discovered to 
be a native of the hills about Mussooree, on the southern 
side of the Himalaya, 6,500 feet above the level of the sea ; 
and its caterpillars, like that of B. ■mori, feed on the leaves 
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of the wild mulberry, which is another reason why the quali¬ 
ties of the silk should resemble that spun by the true s il k- 
womf. The perfect moth is about the size of B. mari, 
but has darker-colored wings, with a large blackish lunate 
spot near the tips of the hooked forewings. Specimens 
of the natural fibre of the silk, and some with the threads 
severally composed of three, six, nine and twelve fibres, 
having been pronounced by the Delhi silk workers to be 
worth 25 rupees per seer, that is, about 25 shillings per 
pound, at 2 shillings per rupee.” 

I lhay, perhaps, at some future date, offer some further 
remarks on the distribution and habits of the Tusseh moth, 
when I have obtained more certain data to guide me; and 
which, I trust, may prove more satisfactory to Mr. Hodgson. 

Calcutta: July, 1848. R. W. G. Frith. 


Darjeeling : August 17th, 1848. 

My dear Sir, —I have the pleasure to acknowledge your 
second obbging communication on the subject of silk-worms. 
Their wide difiusion throughout the continent of India in the 
plains seems clear, and is a very interesting circumstance with 
reference to what we find in the classics about the trade of 
India with Europe in the latter days of Rome and thereafter. 
Mr. Taylor supposed that the chief “ things in commerce” 
in tlyjse days were products of Assam only. But I had 
long before traced most of them as indigen&ns products of 
all India extra Gangem, firom Suddiah to Hurdwar, leaving 
silk only as an apparent exception. It need be so no longer : 
fine wild worms of various 'kinds being, it now appears, 
found north-west aH the way to the debouche of the Ganges 
into the plains. So far then, I agree with Mr. Frith, and 
thank him much for the information he has supplied. But 
I confess myself still quite a sceptic as to the alleged fact of 
the silk-worms tenanting these mountains at elevations like 
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that of Dajjceling, and I have lately enforced my doubts 
by strong negative evidence, to wit,—There are now here 
two enthusiastic eAtomological collectors, who have made 
splendid collections. To them I sent my silk-worms, desiring 
to know if they had any specimens. The answer of both 
was—“ Nothing of the sort seen or heard of at Darjeeling, 
either in glen or on hill top.” 1 apprehend, therefore, that 
Capt. H.’s and Mr. F.’s specimens were not got at Mussooree 
or Daijeeling, but in or near the plains in the vicinity of 
those hill stations. 

B. 11. IIODGSUX. 

Since the above has been put in type, I see by Mr. 
Hodgson’s last communication, that he still wDl not allow 
the possibility of silk-worms inhabiting such an elevated 
mountain range as that of Darjeeling; and states further, 
that he has enforced his doubts by strong negative evidence 
from the fact of there being at present, resident at Darjee¬ 
ling, <two enthusiastic entomological collectors, to whom Mr. 
Hodgson has shown his side-worms, and these gentlenicn 
declare that nothing of the sort has been seen or heard of at 
Darjeeling “ either in glen or on hiU top.” Now, I beg to say, 
with every deference to Mr. Hodgson and these two gentle¬ 
men, that I do not consider that because the latter have 
not seen or heard of the Tusseh moth at Darjeeling that 
it should be a proof of its non-existence in that locality. 
Surely it is much more likely that it does exist there, from 
the circumstance of its being found in the whole of the 
eastern range of hills from Chittagong up to Assam, at such 
an elevation as Cherra Poonjee, and again in the western 
Himalaya, at Mussooree and Kussdwlee, the former only 
500 feet below the elevation of Darjeeling. Besides, it 
often occurs that one collector may capture one or more 
specimens of an insect in the same locality where others 
may be less fortunate, and procure none at all, from various 
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causes that occasion the existence of members of the in¬ 
sect world from being found in fewer or greater numbers 
in edrresponding seasons in one and the same locality. As 
long for instance as I have been collecting, I may mention 
one fact to the point, that of my never having taken a single 
specimen of the genus Panssus; I do not however doubt 
for a moment'the possibility of its existence in ;this part of 
India, indeed I know several specimens to have been secured 
in the disti-ict of Furreedpore by a brother collector. 

Calcutta: August 1848. R. W. G. Frith. 


Memorandum regarding various Fibrous materials from Assam 
and Chittagong. 

Since the commencement of the present year, the Society’s 
Museum has been enriched by several specimens of vegetable 
fibres forwarded by its zealous correspondent and mem¬ 
ber, Major Jenkins, the Commissioner of Assam. These 
specimens have been presented, as received, at the various 
monthly meetings, and certain details regarding them simul¬ 
taneously communicated. To bring these particulars into a 
continuous form, and give them the prominenee which, it is 
deemed, the importance of the subject merits, is the object 
of the foUoudng memorandum. 

I.—Fibre of the Rheea of Assam, Calooe of Sumatra, 
Urtica Itenacissima, Roxb. A reference to Roxburgh’s “ Ob¬ 
servations on substitutes for hemp and flax,” will show that 
that eminent practical botanist, was well acquainted with the 
useful properties of this plant, and endeavoured long ago 
to bring it to the notice of the Indian Government. In a 
letter addressed in 1809, to the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, he thus writes: 

“ I have received your letter of the 17th instant, with the 
two extracts therein mentioned, and beg you will be pleased 
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to inform the members of the Board of Trade, that since the 
beginning of my botanical career, no plant has given me 
more anxiety than that which produces the Calooe. 

" From the receipt of the first sample sent to me by Mr. 
Ewer, from Bencoolen, I saw its quality was uncommonly 
interesting, and promised to be superior to every other vege¬ 
table fibre.I had seen. I was therefore more than usually 
solicitous to obtain the plant which produced so promising 
a materia], as a substitute for both hemp and flax, and in 
1803, four were received into this garden from Mr. Ewer, at 
Bencoolen; since which period, some thousand plants’ have 
been reared from these four,* so readily does it grow and mid- 
tiply. But to this day, I have not been able to discover a 
ready way to clean the fibres. At present, a man rarely 
cleans more than half a pound in a day, which alone comes 
to sixteen rupees the maund. I understand the Malat's on 
Sumatra follow the sjune mode of cleaning which I have 
hitherto found the best, viz. by scraping away the pulpy parts, 
&c., immediately when peeled from the fresh cut shoots: no 
kind of maceration nor coction have I found to answer; 
however, as I have applied for information to various quar¬ 
ters, and am still making experiments myself, I do not yet 
despair of falling on a more profitable method than scraping. 
The plant has every advantage we could wish in growing 
readily in this countiy, being perennial, and yielding three 
or four crops or cuttings annually; so that if we can only 
overcome the obstacles that now present themselves in clean¬ 
ing the material, I am inclined to think it would, in the 
course of time, supersede every other, for canvas and cordage, 
yet known. I woidd therefore, by all means, recommend as 
extended a cultivation as the plant will admit, which must 
be very limited for years yet to come, because it has not 
hitherto produced good seed, nor even from its native coun¬ 
try could I ever obtain any, which is scarce to be expected 
from a plant usually reared from cuttings and slips, (as in 
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the common pinc-applc, plantain, &c.,) a mode of culture 
which soon deprivcs»them of fertile seed. This plant must 
therfifore be multiplied by suckers, cilttings, and layers, 
which can best be done during the rains.” 

It is not mentioned if this recommendation was attended, 
to, or whether any further experiments for a readier mode 
of preparing the fibre were attempted. , 

The Society, it may be observed, has received various spe¬ 
cimens of this material at different periods, in addition to 
those to be hereafter noticed, but it does not appear that 
any 8f them have been fairly tested or reported on. It was 
sent by Major Jenkins from Cachar in 1833; and subse¬ 
quently from Assam, lie describes what he procured in the 
first-named province, “ as more like good hempen twine than 
that made from any plant in India, and from one small 
sample I saw well bleached, it would, I imagine, make ivvery 
.neat canvas.”—(Transactions vohune 3, page 171.) Col. 
Burney also, when Resident at Ava, sent a specimen, the 
produce of the Shan Provinces of Pcvela and Youkzouk,dying 
6 dr 8 days' journey to the south-east of Ava. Ho speaks of 
the superior quaUty of the material, observing he was in¬ 
formed that the Shans, who call it Pan, “ use it in manufac¬ 
turing every kind of eordago, and weaving a stoiit kind of 
cloth, of which they make bags.”—(Volume 3, page 11.) 
Major Macfai’quhar likewise forwarded some of it, raised at 
Tavoy on the Tenasserim Coast, from a few shoots sent to 
him by Col. Burney, from Ava in 1836. “ It is cultivated,” 

he remarks, “ by the Shans, Siamese, and the Chinese; the 
two latter, with whom I have spoken on the subject, are loud 
in its praise for its fineness of’texture and durability, both as 
cloth and cordage.”—(Volume 6, page 19.) Again, at a 
later period, specimens were submitted by the late Mr. 
Landers, a traveller in the Shan conntiy, w'ho corroborated, 
from personal experience, the information obtained by Col. 
Burney.—(.loiurnal, vol. 3, p. 353.) 
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In the first part of the present volume, will be found an 
interesting paper descriptive of the mode of cultivating this 
plant, and preparing the fibre in Riuigporc, in which, aS also 
in the neighbouring district of Dinagepore, it is known under 
the name of “ Kunchoora.”* 

The specimens noticed above, and last forwarded by Major 
Jenkins, copsist of— 

1. A specimen of cultivated Rheea, sent to Major Jenkins 
by Major Hannay, “ in just that state in which it is prepiu'cd 
by the Assamese fishermen.” 

‘Z. Also a specimeu of the same, prepared and bleached 
by Mr. G. H. Grose; and 

3. Another speeimen of textile fibre from Major Hannay, 
called Bon Rheea, “ an unetdtivated Urtica, very common in 
all parts of the Province.” 

On these specimens Capt. Thompson reports as follows:— 

No. 1. “The fibre in this state possesses all the properties 
of hemp for making cordage; hackles easily and leaves very 
little.waste. It is rather rigid and wiry for ship use, but in 
my opinion, were it the least more flexible, it would make 
excellent cordage for any purpose. I am preparing some of 
it with tar, and when I have ascertained how it stands that 
test, will report more fully. 

No. 2. This specimen is injured, I think, by being too much 
bleached, the fibre has lost its strength and staple, and in 
attempting to dress it with the hackle, three-fourths of it 
remained as seconds, part of which I have had spun into 
twine (herewith sent), but from the cause above stated, it has 
not near the strength of the other samples. The “ sail-cloth 
weavers” say it would make excellent canvas if less bleached. 

No. 3. This specimen speaks for itself: it is, I think, all that 
can be desired for either canvas or lines, and only requires 
to be known to be generally used for that purpose. This 

' Notes on the Kunchoora fibre of Uungporc, by Dr. CainpIicU, Supeiin- 
tcndcut of Varjeoling, and T. F. lieuley. Esq. I’art 1, Vol. vi.. p. 30. 
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specimen, as well as No. 1, from the method of preparation, 
being all in small twisted quantities, and dried in that state, 
resisted the hackle, and cannot be dreSsed without much 
waste and injury to the fibre.” 

II. —Fibre of Bauhinia scandetis, and cloth mfide therefrom. 
These specimens were also sent to Major Jenkins by Major 
llannay, who‘mentions that the fibre is used by, the Nagas. 
The plant. Major Jenkins adds, is not uncommon about 
Gowhatti. It was recognized by Dr. Falconer, from a few 
leaves forwarded by Major Jenkins, to belong to Bauhinia 
sc.anJlens, a common species in Sylhet, and he addfe—“ The 
fibres produced from the maceration of the bark of two other 
species of the same genus, viz. “ Bauhinia racemosa" and “ B. 
parviflora," are extensively used in making a rough descrip¬ 
tion of cordage in the low valleys of the hills on the north¬ 
western provinces, s])ecially for rude suspension brklgcs. 
The produce of a species of Bauhinia was one of the substi¬ 
tutes for hemp reported upon by Dr. Roxburgh.^’ 

Captain Thompson having tested this fibre reports •on it 
to the following effect:— 

“The line made from the fibre, sent by Major Jenkins, 
sustained for 45 minutes, 1681bs., having stretched 6 inches 
only in 3 feet, and therefore is about the same strength with 
our best sunn hemp. But M'hcthcr from the mode of prepa¬ 
ration or the nature of the material, is so harsh and stubborn, 
and Jhc fibres stick so close together, that the luickles tear 
it to pieces, and injures its strength. 1 made the same 
remiirk on the samples of Rhea from Assam, and suppose it 
must arise from the mode of preparation.” 

III. —Primitive cloth made from the bark of Celtis orienta- 
Iw. This specimen accompanied that of Bauhinia scandem. 
Major Jenkins intimates, that it is made by the Garrowsj 
“ they make several such cloths of different cofors from 
vmious barks, and though these manufactures woidd seem 
cheap enough, they are not usually at the expeuee or labor 
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of even such rough clothing for themselves; preferring appa¬ 
rently to go naked; they import at least 100,000 maunds of 
cotton, but to my knowledge do not weave a seer for them¬ 
selves. The Garrows who come to the plains have generally 
some small ends of cloths, but these are bought from the 
Bengalis, apparently to attend the hauts in, not as clothing 
to protect them from wind and weather.” 

— And Dr. Falconer gives the following additional particu¬ 
lars on the subject:—“ The leaf specimens from Major Jenkins, 
are those of Celtis orientalis, a tree which is pretty common 
all over India, and known under the name of “ Chekoil” in 
Bengal. It is botanically closely aUied to the “ Elm,” but it is 
not prized as a timber. Dr. Roxburgh’s summary»of it is, 
“ this tree is neither useful nor ornamental, nor is it of long 
duration.” The cloth produced from it by the Garrows, was 
described by Buchanan Hamilton many years ago. He 
calls it “Jangfung,” “probably misprinted for Yangfimg,” 
as Capt. Reynolds names Major Jenkins’ specimen “Am- 
fuk.”« B. Hamilton says, “the under bark of this tree, like 
that of the West India kind, consisting of numerous reticu¬ 
lated fibres, form a kind of natural cloth used by the Gan’ows 
for covering their nakedness.”—Lin. Trans. 17, p. 209. He 
also describes it in his report on Assam as a kind of rug 
worn by the Garrows in the cold weather, and serving them 
as a blanket by night.—Vide M. Martin’s Eastern India, 
vol. 3, page 694. It would be interesting to know whaj. the 
other cloths mentioned by Major Jenkins are produced from.” 

IV.—Fibre of Callicarpa cana. For this specimen the So¬ 
ciety is indebted to A. Sconce, Esq., Collector of Chittagong, 
who in a letter, dated March 1848, to the address of the Se¬ 
cretary, thus writes regarding it: “I send you a small pack¬ 
age containing some of the fibre of a plant which you nam¬ 
ed for me in July last, and which appears to me worth the 
notice of the Society. You may remember I sent you the leaf 
of a plant which grew in the jungles h(;re very much in the 
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fashion of the Urtica tenacissima. This you were good 
enough to inform mo was the Callicarpa cana. I had a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the stalks cut and "steeped, fiy steep¬ 
ing, the outer hark rotted and smelt as offensively as hemp, 
and the inner fibre slipped off. This fibre, after being dried, 
1 had hackled, and what I send jmu is a specimen. 1 had 
also a portion'spun; and though this has been coarsely done, 
it will be suificieiit to show you that the fibre gives a very 
strong tlircad. 

“ The stalks of the plant grow three or four feet high; 
raany^ stalks from one root. Should this plant he found 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, could any one who is 
skilled in the preparation of hemp, be induced to experiment 
with it ? 1 could easily scud several bundles for that pur¬ 
pose ; but I rather think that unless the stalks be steeped 
immediately after being cut, the fibrous quality of the*bark 
disappears. 

“ In one respect, this plant has a decided advantage over 
the Urtica, namely the readiness with which the fibre is 
separated from the wood. I think also that the fibre is 
strong and comparatively fine, what I cut last year were 
stalks of an unlimited age. This year, I shall be able to cut 
some of this season’s grovrth.” 

And in a subsequent communication he adds:—“ I find 
that the stalks much improve in size by cultivation, but I 
have.not yet extracted the fibre from the shrubs which I 
transplanted. The native name of the i)lant hSre is Aroosha” 

Captain Thompson, to whom this specimen was also re¬ 
ferred, thus reports on it:— 

“ The line made of the fibre of Callicarpa cana, sent from 
Chittagong, broke at once without stretcliing, with only 127 
pounds ; only the finest and longest of the material was made 
into this line, while in the other (the sample was so small) 
that the refuse was worked up with the best. A line of 
Russian hemp of the same size with the two herewith sent. 
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will sustain witli case pouiuls, so that this fibre is much 
too weak for either sail-cloth or cordage. 

" It however possesscis all the free and kindly nature ot flax, 
and even smells like flax; it is easily worked with little or no 
waste, and I think must have been prepared with vegetable 
oU.” 

The above can scarcely be considered a fair test of the 
strength of this fibre, not only because the sample sent was too 
small, but because it was prepared from “ stalks of an uidimit- 
ed age.’^ Mr. Sconce has been requested to forward another 
and larger sample prepared from the plants wliieh are'’ How 
under cultivation, the report on which will be furnished in a 
subsequent paper. It only remains to add in this place, that 
though the Society’s museum is very rich in fibrous materials, 
it did not previously possess a specimen of the fibre of 
Callkarpa cuna. In his treatise on substitutes for hemp and 
flax, already referred to, Roxburgh makes no mention of this 
fibre, nor does he allude in liis Flora Indica to the plant 
possessing this property. From this circumstance it may be 
inferred he was not aware of it, as he never appears to have 
allowed an opportunity to pass of drawing attention to the 
useful properties of phuits described by him, but on the 
contrary to have ever been desirous of rendering his botani¬ 
cal acquirements subservient to the dis.semination of useful 
information in connection with every department of the vege¬ 
table kingdom. 
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Further remarks regarding the cuttivatimi of the Mexican 

(Jatton plant in India, and the proper season fof sowing. 

By Dr. R. Wight, Superintendent, Government Cotton 

Farms, Coimbatore. 

I send you herewith a eopy of a eireular I lately drew up 
for distributioti among my friends in this part oh India, and 
especially among our revenue officers, on the subject of 
Mexican cotton cultivation, having special reference to the 
sowing season. I am now preparing to give the plan as 
extensive a trial as possible in this district, especially in those 
portions which the American planters view as most unfavor¬ 
ably situated for the purpose. This I do the more readily, 
as a small portion of oiu: last crop sown before the middle of 
June turned out exceedingly well, and produced the best 
cotton we have yet grown. As it happened, indeed, ifr was 
the only part of our crop that made a satisfactory return, 
that from the later sowings having been almost all destroyed 
by an unusually heavy and protracted monsoon. The be- 
fpnning of October last, the promising appearance of our 
fields led me to anticipate a crop httle short of 400 bales, 
which would have been equivalent to about 800 tbs. per acre 
all over. If I now realize the half, I shall think myself 
fortunate. Enough has, it strikes me, heen done to show 
that in cultivating the Mexican cotton plant as an extra 
tropiool one, we have committed an error; as a review of our 
past operations, aided by the facts recently brought to light, 
seems scarcely to leave room for a doubt as to its tropical 
habits, and leads to the conviction, that treated as a tropical 
plant, every part of India is adapted to its successful cultiva¬ 
tion. It is under this impression I am now m’ging a change 
in our plan of culture. 


Coimbatore ; \Qtth March, 1818. 
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I regret that a pressure of duty prevented my sooner 
attending to your note of the 19th ultimo, the more so as 1 
fear any seed I may now send, beyond a foAV banghy packets, 
will be too late for the June Steamer. Had time permitted, 
T shoidd have sent you at least two coolcy-loads to be for¬ 
warded by that quick mode of conveyance. Shoidd such be 
your wish, I expect towards the end of the ycat, to be able to 
furnish any quantity you may require, and in the mean time 
shall forward some banghy packets to the care of the Secre¬ 
tary to Government, and request the favor of Ids forwarding 
them by the Steamer. I trust they may reach you in 'time, 
but fear they will be rather iate for this season.* Those in¬ 
tending to give it a trial should get the ground ready in anti¬ 
cipation. We had some fine showers about the middle of 
April, and took immediate advantage of them to sow a field 
previously prepared. So far as it has yet gone, this first trial 
has proved very satisfactory in establishing the fact of the 
highly tropical character of the Mexican cotton plant, and in 
proving its capability of sustaining iminjured, even in its 
earliest stages, both drought and high temperature. Already 
the young plants are from 6 to 8 inches high, and most 
healthy, though for the last three weeks there has been no rain, 
and the thermometer, in the house, has ranged from 80° to 
90°, with a clear cloudless sky. Several other fields have 
since been sown, all of which are doing equally well. Prom 
this beginning I anticipate the most favorable residts; but, 
however they may terminate, I shall not fail to communicate 
them to the Society, strengthened, 1 trust, with many encou¬ 
raging reports from other quarters. 

* These packets did not, unfortunately, reach the Society before the 
middle of June; but no time was lost in dispatching them to various 
localities on this side of India; to Bcerblioom, Bhaugulpore, Chota 
Nagjmre; Tirhoot, Gorruckpore, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Banda, 
Cawnpore, and Agra, on the one side; and to Chittagong, Dacca and 
Gowhatti on the other : while a small proportion of the seed has been sown 
in the Society’s garden.— Eds. 
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Cultivation of Mexican Colton in India. 

As regards the natural habit of this plant, it appem's to 
thrive, though but sparingly supplied with water, but bears 
much rain during its growing season without injury to the 
crop, provided it has drainage, and clear warm weather at 
the season of maturity. On low wet ground it grows luxuri¬ 
antly, produces largely, but the out-turn is rarely in propor¬ 
tion to the promise except in v^ery warm and bright weather. 
Cold winds, or damp cloudy weather, at the season of matu¬ 
rity, 1 find most injurious; the former injuring its health, 
curling the leaves, and blighting the young flowers; the latter 
prcvftiting or delaying the opening of the pods, thereby 
causing the deterioration of. their contents, apparently 
tlirough the retained juices acting on the fibre, and more or 
less completely rotting it in the pod. Clear warm weather, 
therefore, at the season of maturity, seems essential to the 
j)roductiou of a crop of really good strong-stapled cotton, 
wliich it cftccts by the rapid evaporation of the moisture of 
the full grown pod, and causing it to burst before the cou- 
taiticd juices have had time to injure the fibre. This fact 
should be kept in view in determining the sowing season, 
which should be, as far as possible, selected with a view to 
obtaining bright warm weather for hai’vesting the crop. In 
other respects the culture is simple enough—deep ploughing, 
liberal hoeing, and dry bottom. 

Coimbatore : 16/A May, 1818. 


“A subject of much importance, in connexion with the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the experiment now in progress for the 
naturalization of the Mexican cotton plant in India, namely, the 
proper sowing season, has Recently engaged much attention, and has, 
in the course of its discussion, led to the promulgation of three 
distinct sets of opinions, more or less differing from each othtr. Two 
of these being easily submitted to the test of experiment, claim* being 
subjected to that ordeal on a widely extended scale, though not on 
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an expensive one, the more so as the results obtained, in the course 
of their investigation, mnst, almost unavoidably, decide the correct¬ 
ness or otherwise of the third. I now therefore address you for the 
purpose of soliciting your attention to a very simple experiment 
which, I anticipate, will go far towards, if it does not quite suffice to 
solve the problem now under discussion. But to place the matter 
before you in a clear and intelligible point of view, it. seems necessary 
before stating my plans, to glance very briefly at the circumstances 
which have given rise to this application. 

“ 2. The experiment, it is generally known, was commenced under 
the guidance of professional American cotton planters from the State 
of Mississippi, an extra-tropical province, lying between the 30tli and 
35th parallels of north latitude'. These persons, on their arrival in 
India, were very naturally struck with the great difference of tempera¬ 
ture existing between India and the region in which they had hitherto 
cultivated the Mexican cotton plant, and perhaps, from previous 
success in the cooler country, believing it to be a native of the high 
and cool table-land of Mexico, at once concluded, that the Indian 
climate was much too hot for its successful cultivation, except and 
even .then but imperfectly, during the coolest season of the year. 
Tliis opinion, which many circumstances which have occurred in the 
course of the experiment, has tended more or less to invalidate, they 
all still retain. No later than July Hist, Mr. Mercer, an excellent 
planter and very intelligent man, stated to the Manchester Commer¬ 
cial Association as his belief, that the growth of cotton in India, 
from New Orleans seed, must necessarily be limited, as it could 
only be grown in peculiar climates : that in the district of Dharwar 
it had found such a climate and succeeded, but that that was; owing 
to the region of Dharwar having a mild climate: that in some 
portions of Candeish and Coimbatore having similarly mild climates, 
it equally succeeded in both places, but concluded that, as the extent 
of country so favored was upon the whole limited. Great Britain 
could only expect to derive a small proportion of her cotton, of that 
description, from India. 

" 3. About the time he was making these statements in England, 1 
was engaged in drafting a letter to the Secretary to the Agricultural 
Society in India, which was read at the September meeting of the 
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Society, and immediately published in the Indian Newspapers.* In 
that letter I stated in effect, that it appeared to me, that wllat we 
had principally to attend to in the cultivation- of the Mexican cotton 
plant in India, was not so much the heat of the seasons as the 
adaptation of the sowing to the monsoons, so as to secure for the plant, 
during the rains, a growing season of from 12 to 16 weeks imme¬ 
diately preceding the period of bright sunshine, which usually 
succeeds on their discontinuance, for harvesting the' crops which 
would then be attaining maturity. According to these views, the 
preliminary showers of May and latter end of .September, which 
respectively usher in the SW. and NE. monsoons in regions under 
their influence, were indicated as the proper sowing seasons. 

“4. Since that time I have been in correspondence with Mr. 
Jame Lees, of Manchester, a Member of the Commercial Association 
of that city, who has examined the subject in all its bearings, with 
the most elaborate care and attention. 

“ 5. His first object was to establish the fact that the plant is 
truly of tropical origin, by showing that it is a Native of the Tierrm 
Calientes, or hot districts of Mexico, lying under nearly the same 
parallels of latitude as the ludiau Peninsula, and in many respects 
corresponding in climate. Secondly, that in its native country, where 
it naturally sows itself, it begins to vegetate with the rains in May 
and produces its crop iu September, and that the cotton so gronm in 
these hot districts is considered better than that grown from Mexican 
seed in the United States, however carefully cultivated: and lastly, he 
examined the practical results obtained in this and other countries 
where its cultivation has been attempted. 

“S.^The conclusions at which he arrives from this extended 
examination are, that the American planters have* taken an errone¬ 
ous view of the constitution and habits of the plant in supposing 
that it requires so cool or mild a climate, as they say it docs, 
and that the views I promulgated are correct, only in so far as they 
relate to the countries Under the influence of the SW. monsoon, 
but are erroneous as applied to those under the NE., because the 

* See Calcutta Star 14tli, Madras t^pcctalur 27th September, 1847, 
and Journal of the Agri-llorticultural Society of India, Part 2, Vol. vi., 
l»agc IIH. 
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uatural growing season of the plant being during the summer months 
(May, June and July), he affirms we ought, in bringuig it to India, 
enjoying seasons similar to those of its native country, to conform 
to its native habits, and, by sowing in May, secure for it in India 
as in Mexico, its natural growing season, and urges that it is only 
by following such a course, we need hope for success. In a word, 
he insists that the proper season for sowing Mexican cotton in 
India is at the same time that our ryots sow' their spring crops of 
c/wlum and cumboo: wliich he enforces by adducing the fact, that 
in Egypt, where both crops are cultivated by irrigation, the Egyptian 
wheel can raise water enough to irrigate three acres of cotton, 
but only two of cholum, thence deducing the inference that cotton 
requires less water than chnlum to perfect its crop, and consequently 
that the amount of rain that in India is found sufficient for the 
latter (which rarely fails), ought to suffice for the former. 

“ 7. ‘ By sowing at the natural time,’ he observes, ‘ there would 
not only be more certainty of crop but other most important results 
would be obtained. The crop would at all times be much greater 
and the staple of the cotton much superior. These results would 
follow from a more perfect development of the plant. The ob¬ 
servance of the natural sowing time will produce the most perfect 
development of which the plant is susceptible. It will then be 
sown at that period of the growmg season when the soil aud the 
climate are in the most heated state, and when this heat combines 
with those gentle showers, which at that time occur, to promote to 
the utmost the rapidity and vigour of the germination of the seed, 
and when also after germination has taken place, the subsequent 
growing season will be more prolonged and propitious than at. any 
other period of the year.’ 

“ 8. Without, in the present state of our knowledge, venturing to 
go so far as to subscribe to these views to their full extent, I believe 
I am perfectly justified in urging as‘the least we can do, in return for 
the pains bestowed by the writer of these' very able and elaborate 
letters, (of which I have only been able to give a brief summary, fur¬ 
nishing a'very imperfect idea of the conclusiveness, as a whole, of 
the arguments adduced) is to institute over a wide range of country 
numerous comparative experiments. This I conceive may be done 
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without trouble or expence: all that is required being to ask^a few 
ryots in each district, when sowing their cholum, to sow a few hauds- 
fid of Mexican cotton seed in any convenient spot in the same fields 
and watch the result. In this way the correctness or otherwise of 
the statement regarding the relative quantities of moisture required 
for perfecting crops of cotton and cholum. will be established on a 
wide and satisfactory basis, and if found correct, may prove the means 
of at once introducing the culture of the exotic cotton into many 
parts of the country where it has not yet been heard of. But 
whether these first trials fiul or succeed in districts andcr the influence 
of tljp NE. monsoon, the experiment should be repeated in October, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is as certain and produc¬ 
tive during the hot as the cool season, keeping the double object in 
view of confirming or refuting the opinions of the American planters 
regarduig the necessity of a mild climate for its successful culture. 

“9. In confirmation of Mr. Lees’ views, it seems but fair to state, 
that a large proportion of our crops has usually been gathered during 
the hottest months—March and April—^that at these times the 
exotic seemed to bear the heat better than the native plant—and 
that, as regards the present season, the only fields which have, as yet 
made a satisfactory return, were sown in May or the very beginning 
of June. The crops of all those sown after the middle of June, 
though equally promising on the 10th October, when the unusually 
abundant and protracted rains of this season commenced, have been 
nearly ruined. The plants however, apparently true to their natural 
habit of bearing during bright warm weather, have latterly greatly 
recovered their health, and are again in full bloom, promising as 
usuair « respectable crop—^the season continuing clear and dry—^in 
March and April. Samples of the May sown cotton, picked during 
very warm weather in September, have moreover been pronounced in 
England the best yet grown in India, another important fact in sup¬ 
port of the same views. 

“ 10. In conclusion I beg again to state, that I think the least we 
can do, in return for the labor bestowed by our Manchester friend, 
is to set on foot, over a widely ext<*ndcd tmet of country, the very 
simple experiments here suggested, lest, by failing to do so, we ex¬ 
pose ourselves to obloquy on the ground of improper prejudice or 
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obstinacy in neglecting to adopt measures fitted to decide a matter of 
the highest importance to the welfare of India. Those wisliing to 
engage in these experiments can be supplied with seed fronl the 
farms, and as small quantities will suffice in the first instance for 
several such experiments, even the most distant stations might be 
supplied by means of banghy packets, in sufficient time for the ap¬ 
proaching season. 

“11. Reports, recording the results of the experiments are re¬ 
quested, and will be carefully examined, and a general summary, 
embodying the evidence furnished by the whole, will be published 
as soon as it can be completed. 

Robert Wight, Saryeon, 

Superintendent Cotton Farms.” 

Coimbatore : (tth March, 1818. 

Note. —Ft did not occur to me, wliile drafting this Circular, that it was 
deiiciqnt in not siqiplying some criterion by which to estimate the compa¬ 
rative success or otherwise of the proposed cx|)eriments. The following 
particulars, extracted from the rcpoil of Mr. Mercer’s statements to the 
Manclicster Association, will partially remove the deficiency by providing 
some data for forming such an estimate :— 

“ In Dliiuai’ar, Mr. Mercer states, that the New Orleans cotton plant is 
small, onl}’ attaining the height of from 12 to 18 inches, and bearing on 
an average, only about 5 pods. The seed is therefore sown in rows, only 
20 inches apart, and the young plants tinned out to, 1 presume, from 12 
to 15 iuihes from plant to plant. The aggregate prmluce of an acre so 
])lanted, is stated to be from 180 to 200 lbs. of kuppas or seed cotton, 
which is found a remunerating crop. 

“ There is probably some error in the above figures, as 1 find by calcula¬ 
tion, allowing each pod to contain only .50 grains weight of kuppas, that 
the aggregate omoimts to somewhat over 400 lbs. per acre, so that an 
average produce of 5 pods per plant may be considered a fair crop.” 
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Observations on the failure of seeds of cereal grasses forwarded 
to *the Society by the Court of Directors, and of the Oat and 
Carrot seed sent to the Stud Farms of the North-west of 
India. Communicated by Dr. Royle in a letter to J. C. 
M ELViLLE, Esq., Secretary to the Court of Directors. 

[Presented by the Government of India.] 

In the accompanying letter from the Bengal Government, 
dated tlic 30th January 1847, a second application is for¬ 
warded from the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, for a further supply of agrictdtural seeds, in pursuance 
of the promise made hy the Court to the Society in 1841, to 
send occasional supplies of such seeds as arc deemed of im¬ 
portance by the most speedy conveyance. 

The seeds last sent by the Court in 1845 were ordered 
from Messrs. Wrench, and were reported to have arrived in 
Calcutta apparently in excellent order, but hke the many 
other consignments wliich the Society has received of seeds 
sent in large quantities, these failed, though no diflBculty is 
experienced generally in obtaining even so dehcato a seed as 
that of the Deodar by the overland route. On the present 
occasion it is taken for granted, that the failure is owing to 
the seeds of the previous autumn having been sent, and that 
better success would attend a consignment of the present 
year’s^ crop to be sent by the August mail. 

I fear that this course would not be attended with a more 
suceessful result, for the experiment has already been made 
by sending oat and carrot seeds to the stud farms, by the 
overland conveyance of the l^th June, in the same year that 
the agricultural seeds were sent by sea to the Society. 

As I have already made some remarks on what I conceive 
to be the causes of the failure, I w'ould beg leave to*subjoin 
a copy of them, though they have already been presented in 
the Military Department. 

2 i> 
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ObservattQns on the failure of Seeds 


I conceive the cause of failure to l)e the heating of tlie 
seeds from the mode of packing, and to their being sent at 
the hottest season of the year. The remedy I would suggest 
is, the sending of seeds in the ear or in pod, also to have them 
more closely packed, and in simple but thick wooden cases, 
and without any outer tin case. But instead of making such 
an experiment on a hirge scale, I would beg to be authorized 
to make three or four small experiments in different seasons 
of the year, and with the crops of different seasons 1 M ould 
send only a single box, packed as I have suggested at each 
time. If the experiment succeeds, it M ould afterM ards j ccpiire 
only a multiplication of their number, not an incicasc of their 
size. 

E.vst IxniA House: ^tli July, 1817. 


The oat and carrot seed sent by Messrs. Wrench for eul- 
tivat’on in the stud farms of the North-Mxstcru Provinces of 
India, having failed, though sent by tlic Steamer of the 19th 
June, it is taken for granted, that this failure is owing to seed 
of the previous year having been sent, and it-is suggested as 
a remedy, that seed of the present haiwest should be des¬ 
patched by the mail of the 20th of August, so as to reach India 
in time to be sown at the central stud farms at the beginning 
of the ensuing cold season. 

Without in any way deprecating the value of the fresh 
seed, it must however be observed, that it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain with certainty the true causes of the 
numerous failures which have taken place in the transmis¬ 
sion of seeds sent in bulk to different parts of India, both by 
the Egyptian route and by that rotind the Cape of Good 
Hope; Dy this observation I aUude to the several attempts 
made at considerable expence by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of India to obtain fresh seeds from England, both of 
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cercjil {^niiiis and of the ordinary kitchen vegetables.* In 
these experiments the result has been, that seeds fi'oin 
Engfand sent in bulk, have usually failed, while those from 
North America have often succeeded; also, that success has 
very generally attended those imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The temperature of the season during which 
the seeds have been ripened, has probably sonje influence 
upon the germination of the seeds in a coiintry like India, 
where the season of sowing being at the beginning of th(‘ 
cold weather, the temperature both of the eai'th and air is a 
gi’adtially diminuhing one, wliilc in England that of both 
is on the contrary, a gradually iucrcasing one; but tins cause 
ought to affect all foreign seeds alike. 

IVith respect to tlic freshness of seed, or rather to the seed 
sent having been that of the previous harvest, 1 would 
remark, that though there is no doubt of the superiority 
of the freshest seed, yet carrot seed, of the best quality, is 
frequently found to fail even in this country, and that oats, 
which have been stocked for two or three years, will vegetate 
nearly as frcelj' as fresher seed. 

It appears to me, that failure is to be ascribed to the 
detriment sustained by the seed during transmission to 
India rather than to any original defect. In the first place 
I eouccive, that the mere sending of seed in bulk is injurious 
from the heating which must necessarily take place, and 

* worthy of rcmoi-k, that the last consignment of fiou-er seeds 
received by the Society by the overland conveyance,•in October 1S47, 
germinated most freely. It consisted of an assortment of the laU'sl 
gathering, and most of the varieties were scarcely two months old at 
the ])eriod of sowing. One-half tljp consignment was subdivided by the 
Seedsman (Mr. Carter of Il(dbom), the other was despatched in bulk ; 
both proved equally good. ’ The boxes were lined with tin, and made air¬ 
tight by careful soldering. Previous consignments of flower seeds from 
England had generally caused disappointment, and this is attributed to 
their having been despatched earher in the year than the month of .Vugnst, 
thereby involving the necessity of sending seeds of a former season’s 
gathering.— Eds. 
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which is obsen'cd to occur evcu m granaries of small extent 
in this country. This natural heating must necessarily be 
greatly encouraged during transmission in close, often tinned 
boxes, along the Mediterranean, down the Red Sea and 
across the Indian Ocean, especially as the transmission of 
seeds in bulk has always taken place during the hottest time 
of the ye^r, when even the cabins of the steamers are 
described as being intolerably hot, and the close place into 
which the seeds are placed along with the other packets must 
be much more so, and the seeds, as observed to me by 
Dr. Wallich, “must be very very sound, very strong^ and 
very fresh, not to perish.” . In the transmission round the 
Cape of Good Hope, the seeds usually enclosed in the tin 
cases and placed in the hold of the ship, where there is 
necessarily great heat with moisture, and sent round at the 
hottest time of the year, will be subjected to successive 
heatings and coolings in twice crossing the line and once 
rounding the Cape. Seeds however are sent to and received 
from. India by the Egyptian route, and vegetate freely. For 
instance the Deodar, which is as difficult of transmission 
as most others, is now received in considerable quantities, 
but in moderate packets, and vegetates so freely that the 
country will be covered with forests of Deodar ; so also cut¬ 
tings of fruit trees have been sent to Dr. Jamieson at 
Seharunpore, and have been reported upon by him to have 
arrived as fresh as if they had just been cut ofiP from their 
parent trees, and several of them have produced fine ncalthy 
plants in the Mussooree garden. These transmissions of 
cuttings however succeed only in the winter season of this 
country, and the cold weather 6f India. As I do not despafr 
of eventual success, notwithstanding the numerous failures, 
I would suggest a number of small experiments being made 
in diffetent ways, so as to ascertain, if possible, the causes 
of failure, and then determine upon the mode of insuring 
success in future. 
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1st. I would recommend that oats, wheat and other grains, 
intended for seed, should be sent in the car, (or in their seed 
vessels) and not after they have been threshed out.* 

2nd. That all seed, sent for such purposes, should be 
loosely packed in thick deal boxes and without tin cases, 
and not be allowed to be put into the hold of a ship or 
steamer. 

3rd. Tliat seeds of cereal grains should be sent, thus 
packed, at different seasons of the year, so as to ascertain the 
effects on them of the temperature experienced in transmis- 
sioi^during the different parts of the year. 

4th. That the seed of cereal, grains, &c., which ripen the 
earliest this year, should immediately be transmitted to 
India, and if possible, as requested, by the steamer of the 20th 
August. But as it is possible that it may arrive too late for 
sowing in all the stud farms, I would recommend a portion 
of it being tried in the Himalayas early in the spring, so Jis 
to ascertain vegetative powers, and if possible, obtain a crop 
for sowing in the subsequent autumn in the plains of Hidia. 

’Some of these experiments, I propose, carrying on through 
the Botanic Garden at Scharunporc, which is in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of one of the studs. 

(Signed) J. Forbes Rovle, m.d. 


East India House : 

IQtJi^May, 184,7. 

* The result of a trial on cereal grain and other seeds, sent in accor¬ 
dance with this suggestion, will he found at page 145 of this number, in 
the department of correspoudence and selections.—E ds. 
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Observations on the indiffenous Cotton of India. 

' By J. G. Biu'ce, Esq. 

1 beg to enclose a copy of a letter which I wrote in March 
last, in reply to two I received on the subject of the indige¬ 
nous cotton. The object of my troubling you is to solicit 
the favor of your procvnung for me the insertion of it, along 
with my present letter, in the Transactions of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, that their publicatiou may be the 
means of attracting the notice of the Government, as well as 
of the associations and manufactimers in England, who nave 
been memorializing and urging the authorities for an in¬ 
creased cultivation; and its becoming known that tbei'c is 
one in India, who is w illing to undertake to procure for them, 
as much real, good, merchantable cotton, cither American or 
indigenous, sis they may require—after the second year, if it 
be the American,—siiid immediately, if it be the iudigenous, 
and not to cost them when landed in England, the former, 
more .than about an average of 4 or 4:\d. per tb., and the latter 
3 or 3^d. per lb., which I think very moderate, considering 
that the American cottons generally realize in England from 
4z to 7jd. per lb. and the indigenous from 4^ to 5.jd. per lb. 

Ill December 1844', I offered to have 1,000 beegahs of the 
American cotton cultivated in Buudelkuiid, at my own. pri¬ 
vate expence, to show the Goverument of the North-western 
Prortnccs,—^jirovidcd, 1 was supplied with 125 mauiids of seed 
from some of dts experimental farms then c.xisting, and 
removed to Calpec,—^the practicabihty of the successful in¬ 
troduction even of the American cottons. My object was 
simply to prove at my ow'ii cost, the feasibihty of the thing, 
through the agency of the landed projirictors and cultivators 
of the soil. Had my proposition been patronized, the result 
of my experiment of 1,000 beegahs, 1 had sanguine hopes, 
would’ have shown not only the uncertainty but the expen- 
siveucss of the “ Neej,” or home cultivation system, iinsuc- 
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ccssfulJy adopted at the Governmeut experimental farms. 
Unfortunately I could not obtain the seed from any of the 
Government farms. You must recollect that I aTtenvards 
applied through you on the 31st of January 1815, to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India for the seed, 
offering to pay for it, but what was kindly placed by one of 
its members at the disposal of the Society on ijfiy account, 
proved bad, on trial by the Honorary Secrctarj'. Had 1 
succeeded in my application and obtsiined the seed, I calcu- 
latcid the first year’s cultivation of 1,000 bcegahs would have 
aflbitlcd me acchmated seed enough in the succeeding year 
to cultivate 20,000 bcegahs, and in the third year probably 
sufficient to sow 533,000 bcegahs, yielding, 1 had every rea¬ 
son to expect, a produce of 130,000 bales of cotton, averaging 
in weight 336 lbs. each. The latter part however of the 
speculation, namely, that of the 2nd and 3rd year, I »ould 
never have thought of embarking upon on my own account. 

The success of my first year’s adventure, I had no doubt 
would have induced the Indian mercantile community, through 
the recommendation of my Calcutta friends, to support the 
continuance on their account of my two subsequent years’ 
contemplated experiment. 

In conclusion, permit me to beg the fiiAW of your endea¬ 
vouring to procure for me 125 maunds of good American 
cotton seed, to enable me to commence operations in May and 
June,1849. 1 will be happy to remit to you its amount, as 
soon as I hear that you null be able to secure the seed for me, 
at the period I shall require it. 1 shall of course, pm hono 
puhlico, keep you informed from time to time of the progress 
of my cultivation, for insertion in the Transactions of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 


Cawnpore : 31. July, 1848. 


J. G. I^RUCE. 
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To R. Lowthek, Esq., Commissioner at Allahabad. 

Sib, —I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters, No. 8 of the 28th ultimo, and No. 9 dated the 6th 
instant, the first transmitting a copy of one from Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Thornton to the address of the Sudder Board of Reve¬ 
nue, N.W.P., and recpiesting that I would furnish the 
information called for respecting the extent to which India 
is capable of supplying cotton in the event of an increased 
demand for it: and the second transmitting a copy of the 
letter No. 75, from the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, dated the 15th January last, and of the 
enclosure which accompanied it, respecting the information 
required by the Ilon’ble the Court of Directors, regarding 
the quantity of cotton produced in India. 

2nd. Havdng been employed at the lat(; Commercial Resi¬ 
dency of Etawah and Calpec, from its first establishment in 
1808,* tiU its dissolution with the cession of the Company’s 
trade in 1834; and having, on the abolition of the Residency, 
been engaged myself extensively for four years subsequently 
in the purchase of cotton on my own account, as well as on 
commission for several agency houses in Calcutta; and 
having been accustomed to form and submit one general 
estimated average of the cotton intended for consignment to 
the London and China markets, upon the prices annually 
prevailing at the several marts in the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces, I am humbly of opinion, it would be more to the 
purpose to reply in the same manner to the queries pro¬ 
pounded by the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, than were 
I merely to confine my information to any one single district 
or mart. 

3rd. 1* have the honor to annex below, my replies opposite 
to the queries contained in the dispatch of the Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors. 
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J. “ What is the iirice of cotton freed from seed, at the 
priuejpal mart or marts in your district The price depends 
principalJy upon the demand and produce. In an average 
season however, cotton, at the place of produce fit for the 
London market, may be estimated at Co’s. Rs. 7 per maund 
of 80 Co’s. Rs. to the seer, cqTisd to 14 shillings for 80 lbs. 
The cotton fit for the China market may be estinrated at one 
rupee less per maund. 

TI. “ At %vhat price docs the ryut sell his; cotton, cleaned 
or uucleancd, and with or without advances ?” The rjmt, who 
can manage his cotton cultivation without the aid of an 
advance, realizes about 6 rupees’ a maund of the seer of 96 
Co’s. Rs. for his clean cotton. The jjoorcr classes of cultiva¬ 
tors, however, have little concern with the sale of their cot¬ 
ton. After the seed is sown at the commencement of the 
periodical rains, they require the aid of the village bunneeas 
or bankers to enable them to weed, and to attend to their 
cotton and other crops; which, from the time the assistance 
is granted, become in a manner mortgaged to the btinneeas, 
at least they have the entire disposal of the produce. Owing 
to this circumstance, the kuppas, or cotton with the seed, 
as it is gathered, is matle over to them, who separate the 
cotton fiom the seed, and sell it to re-pay themselves. The 
cultivators in this case seldom realize more than rupees 
4 and 8 annas for their maund of clean cotton. 

What is the expence of cleaning cotton by the churka 
or foot roller, or by any other method which may be in use ?” 
Properly speaking, the separation of the cotton from the seed 
in this country costs nothing,, whether the work is performed 
by the cultivator, or thp person to whom he sells it unfi’ecd, 
the price the seed realizes when sold, more than covers the 
amount of labor. 

TV. “What arc the cxpences of conveying cotton to the 
nearest port for slupmeut ?” Including the expence of clean¬ 
ing and screwdug the cotton, gunnies and other packing 

2 K 
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materials, boat-hire, export duty, and every thing else, an 
average of about Co’s. Rs. 2 and 3 annas per maund of 
80 Co’s. Rs. to the seer, to Calcutta from the place of pro¬ 
duce. 

V. “What is the average produce of cotton per heegah oi' 
acre ?” Generally a maund per heegah, of the 96 Co’s. Rs. to 
the seer, 01^2 maunds 8 seers the acre, where the cultivation 
is properly attended to. 

VI. “What is the (piantity of land under cultivation with 
cotton and to what extent is it probable that the cultivation 
could he caiTicd, in the event of an increased demand ? 
N.B. The heegah, maund, anti rupee used, in answering these 
questions must be defined.” In the yeai- 1818, the largest 
quantity of cotton, ride my address to you of the 2nd Apiil, 
1846, was exported by sea from Calcutta, riz., near 12,()0,0(J(> 
mauAds, we may therefore, 1 think, safely calculate, upon an 
equal quantity haring been produced and retained in that 
year, for the consiimption of the North-western Provinces as 
well as Ihmgal. If my data be tolerably correct, there must 
have been about 24,00,000 beegahs of land under cotton 
cultivation in that year. AVTiat it may now amount to, must 
be considerably less, but to what extent it could be carried, itj 
the event of an increased demand, it will not be diflieult to tell. 

4th. Having replied to the questions in the dispatch of 
the Hon’blc the Coiirt of Directors, I shall now proceed res¬ 
pectfully to offer a few more general remarks on thfsame 
subject, which my experience and recent enquiries of native 
wholesale dealers in the article, suggest. 

5th. You must have observed during the last twelve 
months, how strenuously the Hon’blc the Court of Directors, 
the Board of Control, and even the House of Commons have 
been memorialized, urged, and soUcited by the Liverpool, 
Manchester, Lancashire, Hull and other commercial and 
manufacturing associations, regarding the increased cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton in India. 
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6th. Prom the purport of these memorials, as well as the 
remarks of the press in India, the real merits of the question 
ai)pcar to be wholly misunderstood. I heg leave to obseiwc, 
that on this side of India, neither the land-tax nor the transit 
dues are ti’eraeudous, as asserted by the Calcutta press; por 
do they amount to any thing like 75 per eent. on the average 
value of cotton, as represented by the Hull Adveriiser. What 
they may be at Bombay or Madras I cannot exactly say, but 
I am inclined to suppose, far from what they have been de¬ 
signated. All the amelioration that would be reejuired, it 
appears to me, would be to place the Bundelkund cotton, 
and the produce of the right bank of the Jumna generally, 
upon the same footing as that of the Dooab, namely, to levy 
the duty on the exportation of the cotton from Calcutta. 
The evil of making the Bundelkund cotton and that of the 
right bank of the Jiunna, pay the duty before it can be Coat¬ 
ed, is in fact a tax upon the land under cotton cultivation. 

7th. If the associations and manufacturers, who have been 
mqmoriidiziug and soliciting the authorities in Englancl, re¬ 
garding the increased cultivation of cotton in India, actually 
wish for it, and will guarantee that all that may be produced 
through my exertions in tliis country, will be taken by them, 
and paid for here, and \nll send out responsible agents to 
receive charge of the cotton, either here or at Calcutta, I 
will engage and undertake to produce for them, as much 
real, gtjpd, merchantable cotton as they may require; and not 
to cost them, when landed in England, more than about 
per lb., which I think very moderate, considering that 
Indian cotton generally realises from 4id. to 5ld. per tb. in 
England. 

8th. The decrease of cultivation everywhere in India, may 
be ascribed solely to the want of a demand for the; article. 
If the Government, even through the means of advances to 
the cultivators, increased it, to meet the solicitations of the 
associations in England, I apprehend, that as soon as those 
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advances ceased, the cultiu'c would again revert to its former 
standard, owing to the poverty of the landholders and ryiits. 

9th. If the associations be of opinion, that the indigenous 
cotton, of a good staple and quality, he desirable at my es¬ 
timated average of 3^(/. per Ih., the most eligible ])lan, it ap¬ 
pears to me woiUd be, to pui’chase it through the Beoparries, 
or native cotton merchants, as was done before for the Com¬ 
pany, when they traded in the ai’ticle, and to leave the Beo- 
parries to get it from the cultivators, as they formerly did, 
and now do, to the extent of their wants, through the ullage 
hunneeas or bankers. If the native merchants foimd the spe¬ 
culation advantageous (very little indeed satisfies them), tlu'y 
would, I am sirre, take proper measures to (‘ueourage the 
cultivators. By the adoption of this plan, cotton of au uni¬ 
form good quality may readily be obtained from every part 
of tUc North-western Provinces, through the native cotton 
merchants, without the risk of incui’ring balancers. If the 
half of the amount of cotton which is now used in England 
was thus transferred to India, it would not oidy do tlic 
country an immense deal of good, but yield the (rovernmeut 
an export duty of 55,00,000 llupccs. 

(Signed) J. G. Bruce, Deputy Collector. 


Cawnpobe : 15/A March, 1848. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BHAUGULPORE BRANCH AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, AND FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

■ 

(Communicated by Major T. E. A. Naplkton.^ 

In the early part of April 1843, a suggestion* arose as to the 
expediency of establishing an Agri-Horticultural Society at this 
station, as the soil and climate appeared particularly adapted for such 
an undertaking, and with this riew ’a meeting of the residents of 
Bhaugnlpore and its immediate vicinity, both European and native, 
was convened on the 11th of the same month, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far such an object was in unison with the wishes of 
the public. 

The meeting was most numerously attended, and fifty-two sub¬ 
scribers gave their support to the proposed institution. 

It was next voted, that a public experimental garden be imnie- 
diafcly established, and that a piece of land opposite Cleveland house, 
of twelve beeghas (which in Mr. Cleveland’s lifetime formed part of 
his splendid estate) be selected and purchased for the purpose. The 
purchase was very shortly concluded at Rs. 40 per beegha, whilst 
a crop of indigo was growing on it, and a suitable establishment was 
entertained for commencing operations and clearing the land. Dona¬ 
tions for the purchase of the laud were solicited, and the call was 
respond^ to with much liberality. 

Major T. E. A. Napleton was appointed Honorary Secretary, and 
he was requested to undertake the laying out and management of 
the public garden. 

It was also decided, that the monthly subscription should be 
Rs. 1-8-0 or 18 Rupees per annum, and that a donation as entrance 
money should be left optional with intending subscribers. The 
following propositions were put and carried Nem. Con. That 
the chief object in forming this institution be for the improvement 
of agriculture and horticulture in all its branches. That the Agri- 
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Horticultural Society of India be solicited to enrol or consider 
us a branch of the Parent Institution. 

Several packets of melon, lucerne, coriander, onion, hcet, capsi¬ 
cum and clover seeds brought from Cabool by a member of the 
society were presented to it for the purpose of being sown in the 
new public garden, and a letter was written to Messrs. Vetch and 
Co., Exeter, Devonshire, for a fine supply of seeds for the October 
sowings. 

The next step in advance was, the expression of a wish on the part 
of the subscribers, that an exhibition of flowers, fruits, vegetables, &c. 
should take place on the 10th of the ensuing month of May, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what the produce of the gardens at the sta¬ 
tion consisted of, and what cereal and other grains were grown in 
this district. The result was, that floriculture was found to be 
almost in its infancy, with the exception of one or two gardens ; the 
vegetable department was somewhat more advanced, the fruits ex¬ 
cellent, but the cereal and other grains of the very poorest descrip¬ 
tion with a verj’ few exceptions, and it is worthy of remark, that 
sonic fifty dallees from the gardens of the native subscribers consist¬ 
ed wholly of indigenous specimens. 

The show was exceedingly well attended, indeed crowded, and the 
most lively interest appeared to be taken in every thing connected 
with the object for which the show was held. 

The sum of Company’s rupees 41 was distributed in prizes. 

It was on this occasion decided, that the earliest opportunity Ix! 
taken of introducing into the district from foreign countries, other 
districts, Cutmandoo and Darjeeling, seed of cereal grains for the 
purpose of being acclimated in our public garden, and then distribut¬ 
ed to the zumeendars and other agriculturists, and it was, with a 
view of carrying out such an important measure, resolved, that 
a piece of ground suitable to agricultural experiments be allotted. 
Seventeen new subscribers were added to the list during the month 
of May. 

From this period up to the 1st November following, the formation 
of the public garden was most industriously carried on. The clear¬ 
ing of the ground, levelling it, making serpentine, diagonal, and 
other walks, sinking wells, the erection of temporary sheds for 
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the gardeners, and garden implements: the purcliase of bullocks, 
hackeries, &c. Application was made to Dr. Wallich, Superinten¬ 
dent bf the Honorable Company’s Botanical Gardens for ydants, who 
immediately met our wishes with much liberality, and expressed his 
willingness to render further assistance whenever required. 

On the 15th of November an examination of the accounts of the 
Society took place in the public garden, prior to an horticultural 
exhibition the same evening. It was most gratifying t o’find that the 
list of subscribers on this day numbered 111, and the amount of 
<lonations for the purchase of land, &c. for the ppblic garden 117S 
rupees. The districts of Purneah and Monghyr gave their support 
in the way of subscribers most handsomely. 

Dwarkanath Tagore, Esq., visited our garden in September, and 
gave a donation of one hundred rupees in his usual muniliccut style 
of supporting useful institutions. 

Two silver medals and the sum of fifty rupees were received from 
the Parent Society, with an intimation that a similar donation would 
be presented annually to our Branch Society. 

Now come the receipts and disbursements. 

Memorandum. 

Amount of monthly subscriptions to the 
."lOtli of November, 18-M, .. 1,159 0 0 

Amoimt of donations up to the 30th of 

November, 18-1-1, .. .. .. 1,175 0 0 

Total, Co’s. Rs. 2,334 0 0 

Expenditure up to the 1st of Nov. 1843}-.. 2,255 0 0 

# -I - — 

B^ance in favor of the institution on the 

1st November 18-13, .. 79 0 0 

G. F. Brown, Esq., was the Chairman at this Meeting. The 
accounts were approved of and pdssed. 

It was then proposed hy E. F. Keadc, Esq., Civil Service, and 
seconded by Dr. Leckie, that the thanks of the meeting be offered to 
the Honorary Secretary for his indefatigable exertions in* planning 
and laymg out the garden, and bringing it into its present flourishing 
condition. 
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The Honorary Secretary gave notice that the extra sum of two 
hundred rupees was much required for the completion of work in 
hand, npoh which the Chairman addressed the meeting in the fol¬ 
lowing words:— 

“ Gentlemen, —Though it may not be eonsidered quite regular 
for the Chairman of a public meeting to move any resolution for 
general adoption, yet I hope you will hold me excused for doing so 
on the present occasion. Yon have just passed a vote of well merit¬ 
ed thanks on our indefatigable Secretary, but I wish you to do 
something more than this: I wish you to prove by deeds, not words, 
how grateful you feel for his meritorious exertions. 

“ You all know that a year ago, such a society as this was never 
thought of at Bhaugulpqre, and that six months ago, our present 
flourishing public garden was an indigo field. 

“ Withiu this short period, the ground has been purchased 
and cleared, walks have been made, wells dug, show-rooms built, 
trees., planted, flowers of all descriptions brought from Calcutta, 
potatoes from Futtygliur, cotton from the east, tobacco from the 
west, and all sorts of varied and valuable seeds from England. For 
all thip, I tell you again and agmn, we are indebted to Major 
Napleton. 

“ But more than this. We owe it to Major Napleton’s zeal, con¬ 
stant supervision, and good management, that twice as much has been 
effected with the money which we subscribed towards the under¬ 
taking than we could reasonably have expected. He has made 
rupees 500 go as far as another would have done rupees 1,000. 
Now then, as it appears that some little matters are wanted in order 
to complete the object which Major Napleton has in view, .1 think 
that we cannot ‘better show our gratitude to lum for his valuable 
services than by making up the small sum required for the puq)ose. 
A few rupees from each subscriber will be sufficient, and wilt be 
the best proof w'c can give of our rightly appreciating Major 
Napleton’s successful exertions.” 

The sum asked for was at once subscribed. 

It is jJroper to note, that a supply of very fresh seeds was receiv¬ 
ed pel overland route during the month of November, from Vetch 
and Co., of Exeter. 
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Tlie meeting then broke up, and those who composed it proceeded 
to the show-rooms, where the ladies of the station and a 'great 
numder of visitors were assembled. 

The show-room presented a very pretty appearance, and the 
samples of vegetables and bouquets of flowers for tbis early part of 
the season were very creditable. 

The silver creeper and Tueea gloriosa were in great beauty, and 
the Hastingia in company with them, formed a beautiful contrast of 
colors. The first and third are indigenous to the jungles near this. 

It was truly pleasing to see the native subscrilners, their children 
and friends who accompanied them, taking their scats to witness 
the competition for prizes. At first they were reluctant in sitting 
down before the sahib log, but on' being assured that they were 
assembled to do honor to, and promote the cause of agriculture 
and horticulture, and from the circumstance of their being fellow- 
contributors to the garden in which they then were, their scruples 
were overcome. Several of the gentlemen entered into conversation 
with them, and pointed out the ulterior benefits likely to accrue from 
Agri-IIorticultural exhibitions of this nature. It would take up too 
much space to go into a detail of the products brought forward 
for competition; suffice it to add, that 46 rupees were awarded in 
prizes. 

Thus ended the first show in our public garden. 

Another show took place on the 28th December, and continued 
improvements in all departments were evident, and the sum of 40 
rupees was awarded in prizes. 

At the commencement of a new year it is but natural that this 
Brandy Society should say a few words in allusion to the past one. 
On New Year’s Day no less than 116 subscribers were borne on 
the rolls, and the money donations amounted to rupees 1,489. 

Tlie projectors of the institution cannot refrain from recording the . 
satisfaction they have derived from the great support they have 
received from the Europe'an and Native community, and it would be 
ungrateful to omit the mention of the names of the following 
gentlemen as contributors of plants, seeds, &c. 

Dr. Wallich; Dr. Griffith; G. W. Bartlett, Esq.; Dr. Gatnpbell, 
Superintendent of Darjeeling; Dr. Pearson; G. F. Brown, Esq.; 
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J. Pontet, Esq.; Mudduii Taekoor; W. Vansittart, Esq.; Capt. l)(»n ; 
Walter Laudale, Esq.; C. H. Barnes, Esq.; R. F. IIodg.son. Esq.; 
6. W. Brdwii, Esq.; Major Naplcton; E. Lautoiir, Esq.; J. I'iron, 
Esq.; J. Glas, Esq.; J. Oman, Esq.; J. 11. Savi, Esq. 

On the .3rd of February 18-14, another e.xhibition of vegetables 
took plaee, at which an immense assemblage of subscribers and visi¬ 
tors were present. 

The show-room was full of dullees. From the gardens of 
European subscribers, English vegetables of all sorts were to be seen. 
Cauliflowers from. English seed, 46 inches in circumference, celer^^ 
cabbages and nohl-kohl of sorts, carrots, beet-root, peas of sorts, 
salad, &c. &c., and it is worthy of notice, that numbers of daltees 
brought from the gardens of the Natives contained tine specimens 
of English vegetables. 

It was on this occasion decided, that as the rublee crop would 
be harvested by the first week in May, an exhibition of agricultural 
produce be fixed for the 7th of tliat month, when two silver medids 
and some prizes in money would be contended for. The show* came 
off accordingly on the 7th May. About 70 members, besides visitors, 
attended, and the samples of grain covered 20 large tables. 

The umpires, G. F. Brown, G. W. Battyc, P. Onraet, Es(ir.s., 
Baboo Gooroo Churn Mitter and Muddun Taekoor, after a careful 
examination of the specimens, awarded a silver medal to C. II. Barnes, 
Esq., of Colgong, for the finest samples of wheat and barley. A 
second medal was awarded to Major Naplcton for the best potatoes, 
tobacco, white gram, &c., the honor of receiving wliich he declined 
in favor of the native zumeendars, and it was accordingly awarded to 
Rajah Oodit Narain Sing, of Aulumnuggur, for the best sample of 
oats and 2nd be^ wheat. A money prize of 6 rupees was awarded 
to Muddun Taekoor, Zumeendar of Kulan, for some excellent samples 
of wheat and barley. A money prize of 3 rupees was awarded to 
Muhasha Omanauth Ghose for mangul wurzul. 

The cultivation of the potatoc has been" carried on with immense 
success during tlie last six mouths. Four potatoes reared from Cherra 
Poonjee sbed weighed 77 rupees: five potatoes from Darjeeling seed 
weighed 80 rupees. The introduction of mangul wurzul into the 
district will no doubt (when the natives become fully sensible of 
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its value as au article of food for their cows and cattle,) be highly 
ii)>prcciated. 

It’ is not the wish or intention of the present Garden ‘Committee 
(under whose auspices this report of the Bhaiignlpore Branch Socie¬ 
ty’s progress from year to year, is preparing) to enter too much into 
detail, but to notice eventful occurrences, and such as may prove 
agreeable in their perusal to those who take an interest in the sub¬ 
ject, which these few pages occupy in the Journal of the Agri-Horti- 
cultnral Society of India; and be it not supposed for a moment, that 
we should have brought the affairs of our institution thus prominently 
to public notice had not the Parent Society done us the honor to 
express a wish to see the result of our humble endeavours committed 
to paper. 

A meeting for the inspection of accounts, &c., was held in July, 
1844, wliich found our Branch Society free from debt, notwith¬ 
standing the expensive operations which must necessarily attend the 
formation of a new garden, a garden too, which is eventually iutpuded 
to be a botanical one. 

On the 19th of November of the same year, a horticultural exhibi¬ 
tion took place. 

•Every improvement that could be described in the floricultural 
and vegetable departments was developed in the mass of beautiful 
specimens brought to the show-rooms. It is proper here to note, 
that the products of the public garden are not allowed to compete 
for prizes, but on this occasion the improvements in the baskets of 
vegetables and bouquets of flowers were so satisfactory, that the 
umpires voted that a handsome present should be given to the 
Socielij’s gardeners as an encouragement to still greater exertions. 

The sura of money required was subscribed for 'at once and given 
to the malees. 

We must now close the year 1844, with the following brief rc-_ 
marks: 

Niue beeghas of grouftd were added to the public garden, and a 
tank of fine size commenced on; which, being bounded on the north 
by the public road leading from Monghyr to Calcutta, wilPcventually 
furnish a fine supply of water for travellers, besides being-a great 
ornament to the public garden. The Magistrate Mr. E. Lautour, 
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seeing the vast deal of public good whieli would acerue from the 
completion of such a tank, most kindly gave convicts to assist in 
excavatingnt, attended himself frequently, and marked out its lifnits. 
The European and Native community subscribed very handsomely 
(some 500 rupees) to this undertaking, and the Superintendent of 
Police assisted us with 200 rupees also. 

Two ghats were constructed with 28 pucka steps to each, and 
before the year closed all was finished. 

The number of subscribers on the roll on the 31st December was 
136. 

It is with the greatest pleasure we now make known, that the 
Hon’hle Sir L. Peel, the great and liberal patron of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, became a subscriber to our Branch Society, during the 
year 1844, not on 18 rupees per annum, the regulated subscription 
of the institution, but on the munificent sum of one hundred rupees a 
year. From the Parent Society we received six sorts of American 
maize seeds, Cuba and Bhilsa tobacco seed, two cases of English fruit 
trees, Nerbudda wheat and white linseed, a fine supply of vegetable 
seeds, with two silver medals and 50 rupees. Also plants and seeds 
from Drs. GriflSth and WalUch, Superintendents Hon’ble Company’s 
Botanical Gardens, The Hon’blc Sir L. Peel, the late C. K. Robisen, 
Esq., the Messrs. Wood, Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Darjeeling, 
G. W. Bartlett, Esq., Captain Hockly, Syud Zain Ooddeen Hoosscin 
Khan, the Hon’ble Sir G. Pollock, A. Parker, Esq., and Dr. Christie, 
Kutmandoo. Can we do less than express our grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to our subscribers and donors for thus liberally supporting our 
institution ? and, under such cheering prospects, it is not unreasonable 
to predict, that the eventual success of the undertaking may, in. some 
measure, compensate them for their able support. 

Now commences the account of our progress in 1845. 

Agri-Horticultural exhibitions took place on the 10th of January, 
the 12th of April, the 30th of May, and 15th of November. The 
most remarkable events in this year are as follows : 

The addition of thirteen beeghas of land to our public garden, the 
erection of several buildings, the lengthening of the tank 80 feet, and 
the construction of a beautiful ghat on stone pillars to the eastward, 
which James Young, Esq., our Magistrate, designed with great good 
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taste, and in all these improTements assisted us with convict labor, 
until an order from Government interdicted prisoners being employed 
in public gardens. * 

In the floricultural, vegetable, fruit and agrienltural departments, 
the continued improvements were highly commendatory, particidarly 
in the introduction of many new varieties of cereal grains, flowers 
and vegetables. Our subscribers at the close of the year num¬ 
bered 210. 

Rajahs Bejagobind Sing and Roodranund Sing Bahadoor, presented 
our Branch Society with 100 rupees caidi, on becoming members. 
The^sum of 113 rupees 6 annas was realized by the sale of vegetables, 
and the accounts being examined at a public meeting on the 14th 
November of this year, a balance ih favor of the institution of 41C 
rupees was exhibited, which was pronounced very satisfactory. The 
Honorary Secretary at the same time reported, that the seeds re¬ 
ceived for this season’s sowings had not turned out well in conse¬ 
quence of having been stowed by our London Agent in a bad part of 
the hold of the ship wliich brought them out. From the great heal 
of the hold the seed had sweated and caked. 

Two silver medals were in May awarded as follows:— 

One medal to George Barnes, Esq., Colgong, for some very fine 
specimens of wheat, white gram, barley and oats. The samples were 
the produce of the Ekdara and Colgong zumeendarees conjointly. 

The second medal was awarded to Rajah Oodit NarainSing, of 
Aulumnuggur, for the best white linseed, American cotton, oats, 
&c. It is worthy of record here, that two of the zumeendars of 
Tirhoot sent samples of cereal grains to the show. In the agri- 
culturd^ department some money donations were presented to three 
native agriculturists, for fine samples of potatoes, cotton, safflower, 
peas, tobacco, &c. &c. 

We cannot close this year without noticing the great additional 
number of subscribers from the Tirhoot, Rungpore, Gyah, Goruck- 
pore, Beerbhoom and Bhaugulpore districts, and in taking leave of it 
we sincerely thank our supporters for their liberal aid in forwarding 
the interests and welfare of our Branch Society. 

The first occurrence in the year 1846 we have to notiee'is an 
exhibition of vegetables, fruits, flowers, &c. on the 30th of January. 

P 
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Tliis was the finest show hitherto seen in our public garden, and 
room for the vegetable dallees not being available in the show-rooms, 
they were ikid out under a mangoe grove close by. The floricuftural 
specimens were arranged with taste in the show-rooms, as also the 
fruit. 

The following opinion of the umpires relative to the produce of the 
public garden will show at once what improvement had taken place 
since last year: 

“We are of ofnnion, that the show of vegetables and flowers 
exhibited this day. in the public garden, excelled, it is believed, any 
thing of the kind ever seen in India, and would vie with the best 
productions of Covent Garden in point of size and quality, as will be 
proved by the weight of the articles specified below, reflecting the 
greatest credit on Major Napleton, the Honorary Secretary, for bis 
zeal and skill in producing such a magnificent show of first-rate 
vegetables, flowers and exotics, from what was a short time since a 
common indigo field. 

“The taste and skill also displayed in laying oittthe garden, and 
the fine order in which it is kept, is beyond all praise, and excited the 
admiration of thousands assembled to view it. 

“ It is hoped that this laudable example will be followed at evCry 
station in India.” 

(Signed) C. B. Qtjintin. (Signed) J. MacCallum. 

„ R. Barnes. „ F. Gouldsbury. 


Memorandum showing the weight (eighty Siccas to the seer) of some 
of the public garden vegetables. 

Celery. —One"stick weighed 3 tts. 10 ounces, and was finely 
blanched: another stick weighed 2 ibs. 10 ounces, and was finely 
blanched. 

The oldest residents in India present at the show, were unanimous 
in declaring the celery exhibited to be far the finest ever seen by 
them in India, and perhaps never surpassed in Europe. 

Beet-rOot .—^Two pieces of beet-root weighed 4 lbs. 10 ounces. 

Potatoes .—Four potatoes from Cherra Poonjee seed weighed 3 flss. 
and it has been most satisfactorily ascertained that the Cherra potatoc 
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is superior in flavour and more productive than any other grown 
in India, with exception of the Darjeeling, which after being accli¬ 
mated at Bhaugulpore, is a wonderfully good potatoc, witfi a skin as 
fine as silk, and in color delicately white. 

Onions. —Four Onions from acclimated Cabool seed weighed 3tbs. 
and 5 ounces, and were beautifully white in color. 

The dallees from private gardens of the European and Native com¬ 
munity were of a very superior description. 

Some splendid exotics were to be seen amongst the flowers from the 
garden of R. F. Hodgson, Esq., of Monghyr. Prises to the amount 
of .**2 rupees 12 annas were awarded. The concourse of respectable 
Natives in attendance at this show was enormous not less than four 
thousand. * The umpires awarded* a month’s pay to each of the 
sirdar malices. 

Floricultural department, .. .. 7 0 0 

Vegetable department, .. .. f> 0 

Agricultural department, .. .. (i 0 0 

The next thing worthy of notice in this year is the introduction 
into tlie public garden of the West India arrow-root. Dr. Stuart of 
Kunjurpore, most obligingly presented the Society with a lot of roots 
or tubers, and their cultivation was commenced with much care 
at the commencement of the rainy season, and yielded a fine crop in 
the cold weather. Swampy ground was fixed on for the experiment, 
and the result fully taught us that we had not erred in doing so. 
We shall refer to this subject again by and bye. 

The grafting of mangoes on seedlings from the finest Bombay 
trees was carried on with great success this year ^ the parent trees, 
45 in number, having become available for the above purpose in an 
orchard on the Cleveland house gardens. Leechec untas were also 
made: loquats grown from seedcoffee plants planted out, and in the • 
account of the last year we omitted to mention the introduction of a 
fruit tree into the garden called the sapota. 

The Rajas and Zumcendars in these districts think no garden 
]>erfect or complete that has not this fruit tree in it. The foliage is 


* Exclusive of cliildren, gardeners, servants and the like. 
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very pretty and ornamental. The fruit itself round, and brown 
in color, and nice tasted, and would form a handsome desert fruit. 
The above 'description of the fruit was given us by Maharajah £eda- 
nund Sing Bahadoor, of Pumeah. 

In June our agricultural exhibition took place, and it was most 
gratifying to see realized the looked-for improvement in cereal and 
other grains, &c. 

The Nerbndda wheat, white linseed and white gram, attracted much 
notice. The former has been extensively cultivated in farms far and 
near. Walter Landale, Esq., of Luttypore, an cuterprizing agricul¬ 
turist, imported 60 muns of Nerbudda wheat at the last sowing. sear 
son (October), and distributed no small portion of it. The produce 
of that gentleman’s farm ranked'No. 1 in the show, which circum¬ 
stance it is hoped proved some reward for his zeal in so good a 
cause. Finer wheat could not, it is believed, be met with in any 
country. The awarding of medals however, depended on the greatest 
number of best samples (not one sample) of all sorts of grain from 
one farm, and the umpires after testing all, most carefully decided 
that Rajah Oodit Narain Sing, of Aulumnuggur, was entitled to 
a silvcE medal for two best samples of wheat, one of barley, one of 
oats, one of white gram, one of satHower, and one of tobacco. ' 

This medal was open to the competition of Europeans and Natives, 
and the winner of it just named, when the medal was delivered to 
him, was complimented on his success. A second medal which was 
open to the competition of Natives only was won by Baboo Gooroo 
Churn Mitter, of Bhaugulpore, who has ever taken the greatest inter¬ 
est in every thing tending to improve the condition of his country¬ 
men, and is much respected by all who know him. His natrb will 
be familiar to many who peruse these few jwgcs, not only as a culti¬ 
vator of the soil, but of the mind, for he is the head-master of, it is 
believed, one of the most flourishing English Mofussil Schools in 
India, and it redounds much to his credit that a portion of his 
leisure hours should be thus usefully employed. 

A mone^ prize was most properly awarded to Walter Landale, 
Esq., for his sui>erb Nerbudda wheat, and a similar one to George 
Barnes, Esq., of Colgong, for white linseed. We must not omit to 
mention that a very fine basket of Nerbudda wheat was bronghi 
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from the farm of John Oman, Esq., of Colgong, and a sample of 
white linseed grown by F. Greenwood, Esq.* Two of our Tirhoot 
native subscribers sent musters of cereal grains, &c., to this exhibi¬ 
tion, and although they did not win prizes, the samples were very 
creditable to their farms. They, however, carried off a prize each 
for leeehees in the fruit show. Their names are Baboo Gobind 
Suhaee and Baboo Bridjbeharee Loll, of MozufPurpore. 

A fruit and flower show took place on the same evening. There 
were some beautiful bouquets of flowers to be seen, and one of exotics 
from the garden of J. Pontet, Esq., was deservedly admired. A 
renMy;kably fine show of grapes, peaches, Bombay mangoes, Maza- 
gong mangoes, Rungpore plums, leeehees, plantains, &c., were to be 
seen on the show tables, besides which, some very fine asparagus, 
Cherra Pooujee and other potatoes, and maugul wurzul of an enor¬ 
mous size, and in a most healthy condition. Several prizes were 
awarded. 

In November a vegetable and flower show was held. In. the 
former, early cauliflowers, early potatoes from Cherra Poonjee seed, 
vegetable marrow, aud all other English vegetables were to be seen 
in great perfection, aud in the latter a fine display of flowers. ^Prizes 
to \he amount of 40 rupees were awarded. 

In closing our account of the year 1846, we must not forget to 
mention, that a new seed and show-room, 46 feet long by 22 broad, 
with an 8 feet verandah all round, was built: another malices’ house, 
32 by 18, and carriage drives through the public garden commenced 
on. We received the names of a great number of new subscribers 
from Tirhoot this year, also from Monghyr, Chupprah, Gyah, &c. 
&e., atao a donation of one hundred rupees from II. V. Hathorn, 
Esq., Civil Service, Chupprah, and the sum of one hundred rupees 
from Robert Lowther, Esq., Civil Service, Allahabad, who has com¬ 
pounded for his subscription. 

The donations of plants, seeds aud the like were most numerous, 
aud we must thankfully acknowledge all these kind presents. 

Now commences 1847. There was a remarkably fine vegetable 
show ill Januaiy. The following memorandum of the weight of a 


' Was sunt !•> that gentleman from Uloiighyr. 
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few of them will be quite sufficient to allow our readers to judge ot 
the progress in that department of our public garden: 


1 Stick of celery, 
1 Ditto ditto, .. 
1 Ditto ditto, .. 
1 Ditto ditto, .. 


3 Jibs. 
2lbs. 
2lbs. 
21bs. 


Drumhead^Cabbage .—1 weighed 121bs., 1 weighed 81bs. 

Red Cabbage .—1 weighed iitts. 

Beet-root ,—3 pieces weighed Gibs, 

Acclimated Cabool Onioti ,—3 onions weighed libs. 

Acclimated Cherra Poonjee Potatoes ,—12 potatoes weighed bibs. 

1 radish (Spanish) weighed 8lbs. 

2 vegetable marrow weighed lOlbs. 

A basket of artichokes, some of which measured M inches in cir¬ 
cumference each. 

The dallees from private gardens were unusually fine, and the 
competition for prizes great. 

The floricultural department was very gay, and independent of the 
specimens from private gardens, there were some 2.5 bouquets of 
beautiful flowers, the produce of our public garden. 

The profusion of roses of seven varieties, from Cleveland house 
garden, was greatly admired. 

On the 2Gth of March, our Branch Society was fortunate enough 
to obtain the services of Mr. Bobert Boss, an excellent botanist and 
practical gardener in all its branches, and it is believed that the 
readers of these pages cannot be better informed in regard to the 
state in which he found our public garden, than by perusing the 
following letter from Mr. Ross, to our Honorary Secretary :— 

Sir,—O n taking charge of the jmblic garden last March, I was 
surprised to find the high state of perfection it was in, considering 
the short period that has elapsed since its formation. The variety 
of fruits, flowers, vegetables, &c., it contains, is considerable, and to 
enumerate all would take up some time. 1 am sorry I did not see it 
at a more'favorable season of the year, when its various productions 
were in their prime. 1 have however seen enough to convince me, 
that a better site could not have been chosen for a public garden 
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than tliat you have selected, both for the ripeniug of seeds and, the 
growth of plants, not only from tropical, but temperate climates. My 
more‘than five years’ experience as head gardener of thfe Hon’ble 
Company’s Botanical Garden, Calcutta, enables me to say something 
of gardening in India. 

2. Here I have met with some plants from Tropical America that 
produce seeds that we could never get a single seed from in the Hon’ble 
C. B. 6. Calcutta. This I think speaks well for the soil or climate, 
or the treatment you have given them, or perhaps all united. 

.1. Some of the vegetables, &c., from which yon have saved seed, 
1 here enumerate. 

Globe artichoke, asparagus, turnip, carrot, beans 3 sorts, peas, 
lettuce, endive, celery, beet-root, radish. Guinea-grass, cress, trefoil, 
cauliflower, lucerne, &c. 


4. The large quantity of seed you have saved from most of the 
above, with many other species of seeds, 1 might mention such as 
English, Ca{*e, and American flower seeds, &c., is of the very *hest 
description; as a proof of its being really good, I may observe that the 
ground where some of it was produced, is literally filled with self-sown 
seedlings, and this too at this unfavorable season of the year, uud 
wliere they have simply had the benefit of a recent shower of rain. 

.i. Your plantations of globe artichokes, are as fine as any I have 
ever seen at home: to give some idea of their magnitude, some I find, 
and not a few, measure 15 inches in circumference, and average from 12 
to 14 inches. I have no doubt many of them were much larger had 
I seen them in the proper season, and before any were cut for table. 

C. Your fine asparagus is more like the English in flavour than 
any I hfve tasted in India, and a month hence, when this fine vegeta¬ 
ble will be in its prime, I shall be able to report more fully on it. 


7. Some of your fine healthy fruit trees I here enumerate. 


Litchi. 

Pears. 

Loqnats. 

Bombay, Maldahand other man¬ 
goes. 

Strawberry and other guavas. 
Sapotas. 

Alligator pear. 

Apples. 


j Apricots. 

Plums. 

Desert figs from England. 
Custard apple. 

Sour-sops. 

Shaddocks. 

Madras and other citrons. 
Vines. 

Peaches. 
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and other fruit trees, most of which are large enough to admit of 
propagating largely. 

8. I have never seen fruit trees in better health, some of the 
peach trees measure S6 feet in circumference, that is, to the extreme 
ends of the branches or the area of the ground each tree occupies, 
and all in a full bearing stock average from 25 to 30 feet. The 
crops of peaches on some of the trees are good, indeed we have been 
obliged to thin them frequently: some of the fruit measures 8 inches 
in circumference, though they have not yet reached their full growth. 

9. Some of the apple trees are now iii flower, and likely to 
produce fhiit this season, and some of the pear trees promise to 
flower next season: on one pear tree 1 observe some shoots of last 
season’s growth, 7 feet in lengfh. 1 mention this that some idea 
may be formed of the soil and climate of this station. 

10. Your extensive vinery of 250 feet in length, with an east and 
west aspect, both of which are planted with thriving vines of sorts, 
and some of the vines though young, have now a fair crop of healthy 
fruit. They were just coming into flower when I took charge last 
March, and now (May 5) the fruit on some 40 or 50 bunches, about 
one-third of the present crop, average one-half inch in circumference, 
though little more than half matured. 

11. The coffee plantation now of three years’ growth, is in a very 
healthy'state, and many of the plants are now flowering, and give fair 
promise of yielding good produce. The Assam tea plants presented 
by Mr. R. Fulton to the Society are healthy. The 400 coffee and 
tea plants lately presented by Colonel Ouseley are full of health, and 
when planted out will no doubt thrive well. 

12. The fruit and flower plants in the distribution nursery-put me 
in mind of the Honorable Company’s Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
where I spent so many years, and if your garden progresses, as it 
has done since its formation, it will, as a Botanical Garden, (your 
garden is, strictly speaking, a Botanic Garden,) be second to none in 
India shortly. 

13. Your potatoes are of the very best description, both in size 
and flavor, and I have no doubt the few you recently dispatched 
to England by the overland route, will be much valued, as they will 
be a change of seed. I may also mention your extensive plantations 
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of American maize, West India arrow-root, Jerusalem artichcfkes, 
plantains, &c. Your Ncrbudda wheat, white linseed, flax and other 
crop!», were nearly all harvested before 1 arrived. 

14. You have many valuable specimens in your garden from 
South Africa, Tropical America, New Holland, Japaii and other quar¬ 
ters. 

15. 1 should not pass over your extensive variety of native vege¬ 
tables, vegetable marrow, pumpkins, cucumbers, melons, aromatic 
plants, &c. &c. 

Ifi. Your neatly arranged seed-house contains ho less than about 
800 hermetically scaled quart bottles of agricultural, horticultural 
and floricultural acclimated seeds of the very best description, and 
yoii must have labored hard, single-handed as you were, to have 
brought your jmblic garden and seed-house into such an efficient 
state in such short time. The acclimated seeds you have now in 
store arc worth several thousand rupees. 

17. Since I have seen what your garden is capable of producing 
under your superintendence, the knowledge of which you must have 
acquired from your own observation in this climate, (as English 
authors on agriculture, horticulture or floriculture are of no pse in 
air Indian climate,) I have been thinking that such a garden ns your 
public garden now is; just what the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India ought to have. It must cost that Society a large 
sum annually for imported vegetable and other seeds, but with a 
garden like this, they might have all or nearly all within themselves. 

18. In conclusion I beg to inform you, that several hundred 
Bombay and Maldah mangoc grafts, litchi, peach, rose-apple, English 
fig, aiii^ many others, are now preparing for distribution, and on the 
1st September next I expect to strike some fifteen’or twenty thou¬ 
sand cuttings of flowers and shrubs, and many of great variety and 
beauty. 

(Signed) Robert Ross, 

May 8th, 1847. Head Gardener. 

On the 2r)th of May, an exhibition of Agri-Horticultural produce 
took place in the Society’s public garden. 

The cereal and other grains were first inspected. 
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There were several baskets of very superior Nerbudda wheat, wlute 
linseed, Cuba tobacco, flax, oats, American maize, besides a great 
many samples of indigenous wheat, barley, gram, safflower, pulsd, &c. 
A medal was awarded to E. F. Lautour, Esq., Civil Service, Gyah, for 
two splendid samples of Scotch barley and white linseed, also for fine 
musters of Nerbudda wheat, American maize, &c. Mr. P. Onract’s 
Ncrhudda wheat ranked No. 1 in the show, for which a money prize 
was given. 

Another to Rajah Oodit Narain Sing, for the best tobacco and 
a sample of unusually fine gram, and a third to Muddeii Tackoor, 
Zumccndar of Kulan, for No. 1 American maize. 

In the fruit department grapes, leechees, peaches, i»lums, were the 
chief. 

In the vegetable department asparagus, four sorts of potatoes, and 
vegetable marrow were best worthy of notice. 

The sum of eight rupees was awarded to the gardener of G. Drum¬ 
mond, Esq., of Peergunge, Pomeah, for a basket of remarkably 
fine peaches. Mr. Drummond’s gardener also carried off' prizes of 
some magnificent Cabool onions and DarjeeUng potatoes, and we 
congifitulate Mr. Drummond on the great success which has attend¬ 
ed his efforts to get good produce from such a notoriously poor and 
bad soil as that of the Purneah district generally. It is much to be 
hoped that Mr. Drummond may win a medal at our grand show 
in May 1848. 

On the 2nd of December another show was held, and hundreds 
of baskets of vegetables, all reared from English seed, were to be 
seen in the show-rooms. There was a new sort of cabbage called 
the nonpareil, splendid cauliflowers, peas of sorts in abqadauce, 
and the sugar-pea, a new and superb variety, attracted much at¬ 
tention. 

The sum of seventy-four rupees and eight annas was awarded in 
prizes. 

In closing this year we must note, that the Honorable Sir L. Peel; 
The Honorable Sir T. H. Maddock; Colonel Ouseley, of Chota 
Nt^porc'; Major Thoresby, Cutmandoo ; Dr. Campbell, Darjeeling; 
John Hamilton, Esq., of Calcutta; Melmouth Hall, Esq., Lehrah, 
Goruckpore; Robert Lowther, Esq., Civil Service, Allahabad; L. 
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Manly, Esq., of Calcutta; Edward Lautour, Esq., Civil Service; 
F. Harley, Esq.; were our chief donors in plants and seeds. 

Me have great pleasure in notifying, that since Mr. Hebert Ross’ 
arrival in March last, immense improvements have been carried 
out, and that besides many thousand flower plants having been 
distributed since November last, thousands more are ready. The 
great success in raising seedlings from English seed in particular 
is worthy of record, scarcely in any one instance has a'failnre taken 
place: 4.50 of the finest Bombay mangoe grafts have been prepared 
under Mr. Ross’ own immediate superintendence, .about 200 leechee 
untas, and hundreds of pea«h, coffee and tea seedlings raised from 
seed. 

The striking of cuttings of the BugginviU<ea spectabilis, scarlet 
and other Verbenas, Banisteria laurifolia, Eujthorbia jacquiniflora, 
roses of eleven varieties. Salvia splendens, Asystasia formosa, Plum- 
bagoes, PassiJl.or<s, cum midlis aliis, are going on also most success¬ 
fully, and in every department of the garden grand improvenients 
are taking place. A. neat bungalow, consisting of two rooms and 
a verandah all round, has been built for Mr. Ross, with suitable 
out-houses: several new wells liave been sunk and carriage drives, 
some seven in number, completed. 

The gardeners are-mustered by Mr. Ross early every morning, 
and work for the day apportioned to all, and in taking leave 
of the year 1847, we have every reason to be thankful for all 
that has been stated, together with an encreasing list of subscribers. 

The monthly expenccs of the garden are now about 350 rupees 
per mensem, exclusive of seeds, &c. &c. 

Novtfor the year 1848. A show was held on the 11th of February, 
and this is the last we shall have to notice in these pages for the 
present. It is highly satisfactory to notify, that the show-room 
and its long verandahs were filled to excess with baskets of most 
excellent vegetables, and it was Ihe opinion of all assembled, that 
such a satisfactory exhibition had never before been witnessed in 
India, and seldom perhajis surpassed in England. 

Tlic Bombay, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonjee, and othei* sorts of 
l>ot aloes, and all quite free from disease, were indeed worth looking 
at: 40 potatoes from Cleveland house garden weighed 20 fl>s. 
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In the floricultural department there were many new and rare 
flowers introduced to notice. 

A splendid bouquet of the Bugginvilleea spectabilis and Baniiteriu 
lauri/olia, were deservedly admired. The Pansies, double violet, 
double stock of rich colors, double tuberose, and two superb plants 
of the Euphorbia jacquinifiora in fine blossom, and a great variety 
of beautiful annuals ornamented the show tables. 

In advertence to our West India arrow-root crop we are happy to 
say, that I.50 bottles, each containing 24 ounces of the powder, have 
been manufactured, and the following certificate will show those 
who desire to know further about it, how far it can be recommended : 

“ Certified, that we have examined a specimen of arrow-rooi pre¬ 
pared from the Maranta arundinaceu, the growth of the Bhaugulpore 
pubUc garden, that it appears to us to possess all the nutritious 
properties of the best West India varieties, and that on account of the 
care bestowed on its preparation and its consequent purity, we can 
stroQgly recommend it as equal, if not superior, to the best kinds 
procurable in this country.” 

(Signed) A. Grant, Civil Assist. Surgeon. 

. „ H. Draper, Assist. Surgeon, Hill Rangers. 

Our fruit trees and vinery are in a most flourishing condition: 
at this moment (the 22nd of March), some of the peach trees have 
fruit nearly full grown on them. 

Our young Bombay maugoe trees (grafts) have plenty of fine fruit 
on them, but only half a dozen mangoes will be allowed to remain 
on each. Whilst on this subject, we cannot do better than allude to 
the great benefit of grafting, if the operation be skilfully per^rmed. 
Grafts made last August, came into blossom in the public garden 
at the same time the parent trees from which the grafts were obtain¬ 
ed in Cleveland house orchard did, and fruit has actually formed 
on them, but will not of course be allowed to remain. 

The grafting of loquats is not so much required, for the seedling 
trees give very fine firuit at the age of three years, and many of that 
age are to he seen in full bearing in our garden at this moment, 
whereas mangoe seedlings take 10 years before they bear fruit 
largely. 
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Our ruhbee experimental crops are remarkably fine, particularly the 
Nerbudda wheat and Cutmandoo barley, which is first-rate. Lucerne 
and trefoil occupy a place in the agricultural department?, also flax, 
English oats, barley and wheat, white gram, white and red linseed— 
and in May next there will be a grand agricultural exhibition, at 
wliich three medals will be competed for. 

We cannot close this better than by giving in Appendix A.* a list 
of the jiresent subscribers to our Branch Society, and in Appendix B.* 
a list of money donations since the formation of the Society, and we 
now beg to assure the Parent Society, how much ive feel their kind¬ 
ness in the unceasing and lively interest they continue to evince on 
all occasions to this Branch of the Parent Tree. 

With the handsome support we are receiving from nearly 300 sub¬ 
scribers, and the good wishes we believe of a great many non-sub¬ 
scribers, it would be hard indeed, if our progress were hnpeded. We 
ho]>e on the contrary, that the great care and unceasing exertions 
which are bestowed on every thing connected with its “ gomg a 
liead,” will be an earnest for its ultimate success in carrying out 
the grand object for which it was formed, viz. the improvement 
of agriculture, horticulture, and floriculture in all their respective 
branches. 

To those gentlemen, who first acted as Honorary Joint Secretaries 
to our Institution, and on leaving their stations relinquished that 
duty, we first desire to offer our best thanks for the great assistance 
rendered by them. T. C. Trotter, Esq., of the Civil Service, was 
wonderfully successful in the district of Tirhoot in every thing 
which could advance the interests of our Branch Society. The num¬ 
ber of ^ur subscribers in tliat district is very large, indeed the great¬ 
est liberality has been manifested by the Civil and Military Services, 
and our excellent friends the Planters. 

* We regret our inability to find 'room for those Appendices; but it may 
sufiice to mention, that Appendix A. shows a list of 388 subseribers from 
1843, when the Society was formed, to March 1848 ; of whom 250 pay Ks. 1-8 
per mensem, and 20 at the rate of twelve annas per mensem, .d^ppendix B. 
gives a list of donations in money, for the same period, amounting to Bs. 
3,428.—Eds. 
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To G. L. Martin, Esq., Ciril Ser%’ice, Purneah; R. F. Hodgson, 
Esq., Monghyr; G. W. Brown, Esq., Purneah; E. F. Lautour, Esq., 
Gyah; Dr. Irvine, Patna; Captain Milne, Ghazeepore; we feePYery 
much indebted for their valuable aid. 

To our present Honorary Joint Secretaries, the Honorable F. 
Drummond, Civil Service, of Purneah; W. Travers, Esq., Civil Ser¬ 
vice, Monghyr; Dr. Denham, Gyah; J. F. Lynch, Esq., of Mozuff'ur- 
pore ; R. King, Esq., of Patna; T. Wyatt, Esq., Civil Service, Rung- 
pore ; C. Steer, Esq., Civil Service, Dinagepore; R. C. Raikes, Estj.; 
Thomas Griffin, Esq., of Buxar; and last though not least, Walter 
Landale, Esq., of Luttypore; the best thanks of our Society are 
with much pleasure accorded for the great help they are adordiug 
us in their respective districts. ' 

We had nearly forgotten to mention that about COO rupees worth 
of flower and vegetable seeds are expected in May from the Cape, 
from Mr. Upjohn, wiiich, with the immense assortment of acclimated 
seeds now in our seed-room, will ensure it is hoped, an ample supply 
to all our subscribers. Plants, shrubs, grafts, &c., (some twenty 
thousand) will be ready for distribution in the early part of November, 
and as we have a good many left of last year’s stock, we are always 
ready to comply with an indent from stations which arc only cj)-- 
proachable by water in the rainy season. 

In conclusion we annex a Memorandum of Receipts and Disburse¬ 
ments for 29 months, in full, up to the 31st December, 1817, show¬ 
ing a balance in favor of the Society on that day, of 707-14-1 

By order of the Garden Committee, 

T. E. A. Napleton, 

• * 

4 

Honorary Heereiary. 



The Honorary Secretary in Account Current with the Shanyiilpore Jlranch Ayri-UorticuUural and Floriculfural Society,from 
the let of Auffuet 1845, to \he 31 . 11 ! December 1847, heiny 29 ^lonthe. 
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Nearly a third of this sum has not been yet received, but is under collection, and may be expected shortly from live Honorary Secretaries of tlw districts 
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REPOKT OF EXHIBITIONS OF VEGETABLES, FRVITS, FLOWERS 

AND AVJRICULTIJRAL PRODUCE, HELD AT BHAUGWLPORE, ON 

11th FEBRUARY AND 25tiI MAY, 1818. 

(Communicated by Major Napleton, Honorary Secretary Branch Ayri- 
Horticultural Society.) 

On Friday, the 11th of February 1848, an exhibition of flowers and 
vegetables took place in the Society’s Botanical Garden, at 4 o’clock 
in the evening, where upwards of a hundred members of this our 
Branch Society were in attendance, besides a great many visitors. 
The show-room and its verandahs were quite full of daleea, and the 
improvement in the produce of private gardens proved so great, that 
it attracted general attention, and perhaps such a satisfactory show 
of vegetables has never been witnessed in India, and seldom surpassed 
in Covent Garden or other English markets. 

The potatoes from Bombay, Darjeeling and Cherra Poonjee seed 
were wonderfully fine and healthy, and to enable the public to form 
some idea of the state of perfection this grand and staple vegetable has 
been brought to in this district, it is here recorded that forty potatoes 
out of one garden weighed 201bs. The skin of all delicately white*" 
and fine, and every potatoe free from knots. The sugar-pea perhaps 
deserves to be next noticed. This splendid variety of the Pimm 
sativum was introduced on a small scale into this district last year, 
and from the acclimated seed, the crops are now most luxuriant, 
and more fruitful by far than any other sort, the pod is very 
long and almost transparent. Next comes the vegetable marrow, 
of which there were a few dalees. The crown variety or sfjuash is 
a fine vegetable on the tables, but a longer variety, and of a greener 
color, exhibited on this occasion, is considered far superior to it in 
regard to flavour. Next come Globe artichokes, late cauliflower, of 
a fine size with delicately white heads. Savoy, red, and nonpareil 
cabbages : carrots from English seed. Turnips of the white stone or 
American flat variety of the most delicate flavour, celery of the finest 
description, cum multis aliis, were to be seen on the show tables in 
the greatest profusion. The produce of the Society’s garden (none 
of the dalees of which are allowed to compete for prizes) consisted of— 
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Ftorimltnral Department. —Ten varieties of roses, four varieties 
of Verbena, including the Melindres, three varieties of violets, viz. 
Viola tricolor, V. odoratisdma, and V. serpens, four \%rieties of 
double and single stocks, double tuberose (Polyanthes tuberosa). 
Euphorbia jacquiniflora, Nolana prostrata, Bartomia aurea, three 
varieties of Jatrophas, viz., J. rosea, J. pandurcefolia, and J. camo- 
sa, Asystasia formosa. Erysimum Peroffskianum, Malpiyhia glabra, 
Collinsia bieolor, Linaria speciosa. Phlox Drummondii,' Clarkia ele- 
gans rosea, Maurandia Barclayana, five varieties of Pelargoniums, 
Aristolochia trilobata, and A. indiea or snakc-planl, Thunbergia ala- 
ta, Ij^mnrea semperflorens, and I. rubro-cmrulea, Banisteria laurifolia. 
Lupins of sorts, two varieties of Tecomas, viz., Tecoma jasminoides, 
and Tecoma stans, Saponaria officinalis, Beaumontia grandiflora, 
and several varieties of other rare flowers. 

Vegetable Department. —Marrow-fat, sugar, and other peas, drum¬ 
head, flat, Dutch, Battersea, Savoy, nonpareil, large and dwarf York, 
sugar-loaf, and other cabbages, Darjeeling and Bombay potatoes, 
Altringham, earlyhorn, long orange and Nepaul carrots, beet-root, 
and mangul wurzid, bush and crown vegetable marrow, late caidi- 
flowers, red and white uohl-kohl, flat, Dutch, white stone and jmrple 
-top turnips, Windsor and French beans. A large basket of the 
finest white celery. Globe and Jerusalem artichokes; endive beauti¬ 
fully blanched, coss and cabbage lettuce, Tenasserim and other 
yams. A basket of splendid Cabool capsicums, also love-apples 
(tSolanum lycopersicum), onions, leeks, &c. &c. &c. 

The nni[)ircs (Captain Don, Philip Crump, Esq., Bobert Boss, 
Esq., and Mooushee Sultan Mohamed) pronounced the whole of the 
above ^numerated vegetables remarkably fine, and highly creditable 
to our Branch Institution. * 

[Prizes were then awarded to ten malices for best specimens of the 
vegetables and flowers already detailed, and for several other sorts.] 

List of Donations since the flrrf of December, 1847. 

From J. Duhan, Esq., Opium Agent, Bhaugulpore, the sum of 
ten rupees. 

From Lieut. John Nelson Thomas, 39th Regiment N. I., a small 
supply of Orehidrea, from Daijeeling, which are thrivins verv nicely. 
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From C. Donzclle, Esq., of Toolsceah, a supply of pine-apple 
plants, of a very fine sort. 

From Mrs. Pringle, Pumeah, thirty pine-apple plants, one plant 
of Daphne, and one of Faccinium, also a garden implement for 
transplanting, which proved most acceptable. 

From Dr. Campbell, Darjeeling, three bags of Darjeeling potatoes, 
some cuttings of Fuchsia and raspberry plants. 

From G. 'F. Brown, Esq., a few species of sugar-cane, of a very 
fine sort, brought by him from Dinagepore. 

From Colonel .Ouscley, Governor General’s Agent, Chota Nag- 
pore, a packet of China tea seeds. 

From W. T. Taylor, Esq., Civil Service, Purneah, a supply of 
fine strawberry plants and pine-apple shoots. 

From Mrs. Dr. Bowling, several packets of rare flower seeds, most 
of which germinated freely. 

From Charles Smith, Esq., late of the Civil Service, Cherra Poou- 
jce,^everal packets of seeds from the Cossia hills. 

From Major Thoresby, Resident at Kutmandoo, some packets of 
Nepaul pine and other seeds, which have germinated vastly well. 

From Melmoth Hall, Esq., Lehra, Goruckpore, continued contri¬ 
butions of seeds indigenous to that district, accompanied by dried- 
leaves and flowers of the parent trees when practicable, also some 
English Laburnum seed. 

List of New Subscribers since the 3rd of December, 18-17. 

Dr. William Martin, Captain Studdy, Henry Swetenham, Esq., 
C. S., Major General A. Watson, C. Steer, Esq., Charles Nelson, 
Esq., Moulvie Ojeh Oollah, Syud Mahomed, Zumeendar. 

Friday, the 26/A of May, 1848. 

Our annual exhibition of cereal grains, and also one of vegetables, 
flowers and fruits took place yesterday evening, in the Society’s 
show-rooms, and was attended by 13 ladies, about 80 members of 
our Branch Society, besides many visitors. The day previous was, 
it will bt recollected, the Birth-day of our Gracious Queen, and a 
veiy eventful one it was in more respects than one, for about 3 
o’clock p. M., day was suddenly turned into night, and a most furious 
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storm from the westward, accompanied by heavy rain, raged with 
unabated violence for an hour, and may, without exa^eration, be 
brought under the denomination of a hurrieane. Trees Were blown 
down or split into pieces, garden trellices carried away, boats wrecked 
or stranded, out-houses and huts unroofed in all directions, and near¬ 
ly the whole of the mangoe crop was discovered under the trees. As 
may be supposed, such a stormy preface to the show did not tend to 
improve the floricnltural specimens, or those in the fruit department. 
Captain Tickell, Dr. Chalmers, J. H. Savi, Esq., and Walter Landale, 
Esq., obligingly acted as umpires for cereal grains, fruits and vege- 
bles,^and tested with much care the samples laid out for competition. 
The show-room and its verandahs contained 25 large tables, every 
one of which was completely covered with dalees, and for want of 
more room several baskets of fruit and vegetables were laid along 
the ground. The produce of our Branch Society’s garden in all 
departments was highly commended by the umpires, who pronounced 
every thing to be unexceptionable in quality. 

The samples of cereal grains consisted of a large basket of superb 
wheat, acclimated from Nerbudda seed, presented to our Society three 
years ago by Colonel Ouseley, of Chota Nagpore, two baskets o^accli- 
msfted Scotch and Kutmandoo wheats, (the former grown from seed 
j»resented to the Society by Edgar Lautour, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
and the latter by Major Thoresby, Besident Kutmandoo) of a very 
superior description. Very fine oats, grown from seed sent out by the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors and presented to us by the Parent 
Society, a beautiful sample of barley, grown from Kutmandoo seed, 
sent us by Major Thoresby, two new sorts of dhall, white linseed and 
flax set^, potatoes, a large basket of the Bombay sort, weighing upon 
an average thirty tolahs each, a large basket of fine Cuba and Havan- 
nah tobacco, of the growth of 1846, and which was a complete nosegay 
to those fond of a weed or the hooqah. 

Fifty large baskets of vegetable seeds, acclimated from Cape, 
English and American seed, four dalees of splendid peaches, two of 
fine grapes, alloo-bohharas, plantains, sour-sops, asparagus, beet-root, 
encumbers, red cabbages, carrots, Bombay and Cabool onions* &c. &c., 
and in the floricnltural department some rare exotics, too nuiherous 
to detail (one in particular, the Portulaea grandijhra, was in lovely 
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blossom), likewise some Bombay maugoe grafts, lately separated from 
the parent trees, with a fine mangoe on each. 

Next cftmes the awarding of prizes for the produce of pHvate 
gardens and farms in this and adjacent districts. 

A silver medal was awarded to C. Donzelle, Esq., of Toolseah, for 
the finest samples of cereal grains, pulse, seed of Lima and other fine 
varieties of beans, a basket of very fine onions, &c. 

A money‘prize of five rupees was awarded to Dr. Denham, Civil 
Surgeon, Gyah, for the following samples of cereal grains: one bag 
of superb acclimaled Nerbudda wheat (seed furnished by the Bhau- 
gulpore Society), one of vastly fine acclimated Scotch wheat, one of 
very superior acclimated oats from English seed, sent out to the 
Parent Society by the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, one of white 
gram, grown from seed furnished from our Branch Society. The 
umpires would most certainly have awarded a medal to Dr. Denham 
had his samples been more numerous. There were numerous sam¬ 
ples of grain from the farms of G. Barnes, Esq., of Colgong, Kajali 
Oodit Narain Sing, of Aulumnuggur, Muddun Tackoor, Zumecudar 
of Kulan, Bhaugulporc, cum multia aliis, but after a most patient 
inspection of all, the umpires did not consider any sufiiciently good 
to deserve a medal. In closing the account of agricultural producer- 
it is but proper to mention, that in consequence of no ram having fal¬ 
len here from November last up to harvest time in this district, cereal 
grains of all sorts are mostly of a very inferior description this year. 

A silver medal was awarded to George Drummond, Esq., of Peer- 
gunge, Pumeah, for three large baskets of the finest peaches perhaps 
ever seen in Bengal,* many of them weighing twelve tolahs, also a 
basket of magnificent acclimated Daijeeling potatoes, many ^f them 
weighing thirtyifive tolahs each. These potatoes were very free 
from knots, and had a very fine skin, also some very fine cucumbers, 
Bombay and Patna onions, and a remarkably fine bundle of aspa¬ 
ragus, grown in the garden of G. If. Gatfcild, Esq., of Mohinderpore, 
Pumeah. Mr. Drammond is certainly taking the lead as an horti¬ 
culturist in the Pumeah district, as far as our Branch Society has 

* It will be seen from the proceedings of the Parent Society, for July 1848, 
page exxi, that Dr. Scott has raised this year in his garden at Gowliatti, 
Assam, scores of peaches, weighing upwards of 10 and SJO tolahs each.—Ens. 
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had the means of judging, and we trust the time is not far distant 
when Mr. Drummond will carry off a medal for cereal grains, notwith¬ 
standing the soil of that district is generally considered iftifavorahle 
to wheat and barley cultivation. 

We were glad to see a few samples of cereal grains and pulse from 
the farms of R. Buckland, Esq., of Gocoolnuggur, Purneah, and 
from the native zumcendars of that district. 

The following is the result of the competition for'horticultural 
produce: 

The sum of .04 rupees 8 annas was awarded in prizes, and we must 
not omit the mention of the Ladies, viz., Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. 
Taj^or, and Mrs. Shore, who most kindly tested the floricultural 
specimens, and distributed the prizes. 

To the gardener of J. Pontet, Esq., the sum of six rupees, for two 
beautiful plants of the Gesneria family (natural order Gesnericai), 
two plants of MammiUaria (natural order Cacfictea), for the greatest 
variety of geraniums, and two splendid plants of lavender. 

To the gardener of W. S. Alexander, Esq., C. S., the sum of 4 
rupees 4 annas, for a beautiful plant (in fine blossom) of the Phlox 
Vrummondii, a fine bouquet of Solanum macranthum, and for grapes, 
paaches, and Bombay mangoes. 

We must now bring to notice our having received from T. Wyatt, 
Esq., Civil Service, Ruugpore,— 

Twelve fine sapotas, one of an unusually large size, some peaches, 
leechees, Rungpore plums, and some very fine acclimated Darjeeling 
potatoes, and although the distance between the two stations must be 
nearly 200 miles, still these fruits, &c. arrived in excellent order. Prizes 
to the fmouut of six rupees were awarded to Mr. Wyatt’s gardener. 

Prizes were awarded to ten other mallees for best Samples of vegeta¬ 
bles, fruits and flowers, and last though not least we have to note, that 
a prize of two rupees was awarded to the mallee of Robert Fulton, Esq., 
ol Sultangunge, for a remarkably fine bunch of grapes, clearly show- 
uig that either the soil of Mr. Fulton’s garden, the climate of Sul- 
taugunge, or the skill of that gentleman’s gardener, are highly favor¬ 
able to the growth, and bringing to maturity of this deliciohs fruit. 

In conclusion, we have much pleasure in notifying that ‘on the 
17 th ultimo, a large supply of fresh vegetable and flower seeds (our 
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Branch Society’s annual supply) reached Calcutta from the Cape, 
from that well known and experienced Seedsman, Mr. Upjohn, on the 
Ship “ Zeiiobia,” and that several thousand flower plants, fruit-grafts, 
grapes, •\’ines, &c. are now ready for distribution: moreover, that 
our stock of acclimated seeds is unusually large and fine this year. 

REPORT OF AN EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES HELD 
AT CUTTACK, ON IOtH FEBRUARY 1848. 

(Communicated by W. Gilmore, Esu., Secretary Branch Agri-llorticul- 
tural Society, Cuttack.) 

I have the pleasure to send you the following report of an exhibi¬ 
tion of flowers and vegetables, held on tlie 10th instant. 

In consequence of the late period at which the rains ceased, the 
vegetables produced for competition were not so fine as they might 
have been; the only specimen of potatoes was produced in the public 
garden, and the few specimens of cauliflower, were so poor that no prize 
was given for them. The flowers were very good and in great variety. 

The few seeds of Ipomma rubro-caerulea forwarded by you, all 
germinated and flowered in the greatest profusion. 

I shall have much pleasure in sending you a packet of the seed, 
should the Society desire it. The sweet-peas (from Lucknow) r'c 
also in full flower. 

The amount distributed in prizes was rupees tliirty-four. One medal 
was awarded for the best bouquet of flowers. Subjoined is a list of 
the prizes. 

CuTT.\CK : \9th February, 1848. 

Prizes were awarded to— 


Mr. Gouldsbur 3 '’s mallee for best Turnips. 


Mr. Mketier’s 

ditto. 

. 2nd ditto ditto. 

Mr. Gilmore’s 

ditto. 

. Carrots. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

. Cabbages. 

Ditto 

ditto, ' 

. Knolc-kole. 

Mr. Deede’s 

ditto. 

. Celery. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

. Savoy Cabbage. 

Ditto 

Mr. Mactier’s 

ditto, 

ditto. 

1 Onions. 

Mr. Ainslie’s 

ditto, . 

. Peas. 

Ditto 

ditto, . 

. Beet-root. 
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Mr. Dcede’s mallec for best dallee of vegetables. 
Mr. Grouldsbury’s ditto, 2nd ditto ditto. 

Mr. Dcede’s ditto, for best bouquet of flowers. 
Mr. Gilmore’s ditto. 


Mr. Mactier’s ditto. 




for 2nd ditto ditto. 


HINTS FOR THE SELECTION OF THE SENNA PLANT AND 
ITS PREPARATION FOR THE EUROPEAN MARKET. 

To J. IIuME, Esq., Honorary Secretary AyricuUwral Society. 

S*R,—The Medical Board, under instructions from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, have desired me to forward to you copy of para. 
14 of a Dispatch, No. 25, of the 29th September last, from the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, together with the printed 
Extract of Professor Hoyle’s work on Materia Medica, Article 
“ Senna,” to which it gave cover. 

2. The communication, as containing useful hints for the selectiou 
of the plant and its preparation for the European markets, will, 
it is hoped, be considered to he sufficiently interesting to the 
Oiembers, and to the public generally, as to induce you to further 
the views of the Court by giving it a place in an early number of 
the Transactions of the Society. 

J. Forsyth, Surgeon, 

Fort William : Secretary Medical Board. 

Medical Board Office, 3rd February, 1848. 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Honorable the Court of Directors, 

in th^ Public Department, No. 25, dated 29th September 1847. 

“14. The Senna grown in the Seharunpore Botanic Garden, and 
which the Natives in the neighbourhood of Agra and Muttra are 
said to cultivate extensively, haiffiig been found to be of the best 
quality, we approve the proposal of the Medical Board that the 
Senna for the public service should be supplied from Seharunpore. 
We forward as a number in the packet an extract from a* work on 
Materia Medica by Dr. Royle, containing a description of the various 
species of the Semia plant, and suggestions for its improvement for 
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the European market by more careful picking. It would be desir¬ 
able to adopt means for making this information generally known.” 

f * 

“ The Sennas of commerce may be arranged as follows :— 

“1. Tiknivellt Senna, first cultivated in the district of that name, in 
12° N. lat. by the late Mr. Hughes, from seed probably obtained from 
Arabia or picked out of iSnna Mnkki, as was done by the author when he 
cultivated Senna at Scharunpore. (o. llimal. Bot. p. 18(i, t. 37, and Trans. 
Med. Soc. of Calcutta, v. p. 433.) The author also grew Senna from Tinni- 
velly seed sent to him by Sir C. now Lord Metcalfe; but he did not find the 
smallest difference between the two when grown in the same situation. The 
Tinnivelly Senna is' well-grown and carefully picked ; the leaflets are of a 
fine, rather lively green color; thin, but large, being from one to two ipclies 
in length, truly lanceolate. This kind is “ highly esteemed in this country, 
and is quickly displacing all the other sorts in this (that is, Edinburgh), and 
many other cities in Britain.” (Christison.) Dr. A. T. Thomson says of it, 
it is mild in operation, certain as a purgative, and operates without griping. 
It is now cultivated by Mr. Hughes’ successor. 

"Seharunpore Senna, the same kind of Senna, cultivated at Scharunpore, 
differed only in the leaflets being smaller, as might be oxpeetd from the more 
northern latitude (30°). These the author prescribed in the hospitals at 
Scharunpore, and found them effective as a purge, and operating without 
producing inconvenient nausea or griping, Mr. Twining, after trying them in 
forty-five cases in the Gieneral Hospital at Calcutta, says in his report to 
Medical Board : “ From these trials, 1 am disposed to consider the Senna 
now under trial equal to tho best I have ever seen.” 

“Madras Senna. Senna is now imported also from Madras, the produce 
of that Presidency. In 1843-44, I find 11,330 lbs. were cxj»ortcd to this 
country, having been previously imported into Madras fi-oin Tinnivelly, 
where it is cultivated by tho natives, and is of the same nature as Mr. 
Hughes’ Senna, though not so well grown nor so carefully picked. Dr. 
Christison says of it, the leaflets are longer tlmn those of Bombay Senna, and 
not so taper-pointed, but otherwise differ only in being better prese/ved, and 
being more active, are more esteemed. 

“ Dr. Searle, in a communication to the India House, says of this Senna, 
“that now furnished to the profession by the Madras Govemmont is in 
my experience as good quite as tho Alexandrian “ every leaf of the Indian 
being of the genuine spear-shaped species.” 

“ 2. Bombay or Common Indian Senna, Sana Mnkki of tho natives, is 
first imported into Bombay from the Arabian Gulf. 

. “316,728 lbs. in 18.37-38 \ 670,426 lbs. in 1838-.39. 

“ Re-exported to Great Britain, 202,284 Ihs. in I8!lfl-39. 
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‘'Tlmt tliiri Senna forms a larRC, if not tlin largest jiroportioa of wJiit is 
ooiisunuul in this country, is not only evident from the above importation, 
but also from a eomparisou with the whole <iuantity of the other Sennas 
im]iortcd, as given by l>r. Pereira. 

1838. 183!). 

“ Prom Past Tndies .. 7-2,570 lbs. j 110,4(H) lbs. 

“ From other places .. (i!)/»38 „ | (1;),70C „ 

'■ Some of this Senna is no doubt j)roduecd in Africa, as stated above by Dr. 
Malcolm.sou ; a good deal of it in Arabhi, jwobably by Cassta lanawlala 
and some perhaps by <'. /•'ornkalii. The leaflets are thin, lanceolate, usually 
entire, about in inch or an inrli and a half in length, narrower than either 
the Timiivelly or Seharunporc Senna, probably fi-om growing in a poorer 
soil ."yid drier climate. They arc of a pale green color, often with dark 
brown-colored leaflets intermixed, also some pod.s, and many leaf-stalks, 
with occasionally other impurities. Tile good s])ecimcns of this Senna 
arc, however, of excellent quality, and its commercial and medical value 
would be imich increased, if the finest leaflets were picked out. It is in 
constant use in hospital jwactice in India, and generally highly approved 
of. The author pi-efcrs them for all purposes to the following lands as found 
in commerce. 

“3. Ai.KXAKimiAN Senna is an excellent kind, when the genuine lance- 
shaped leaflets have been picked out; but that commonly employed in this 
country, is a mixed and very impure kind, being made up of the leaflct.s, 
nun;Ii broken, of (’. liiucimlakt. and of C. oboeafa, with some pods and broken 
leaf-.staiks, and also with leaves of other plants. It should be used only after 
having been carefully picked, as directed in the E. P. J’icked Alexandrian 
Senna is of a pale green color, with a faint smell. The leaflets are broad- 
lanceolate, the two sides unequal; they are thicker and shorter than the 
Inilian Sennas. 

“ The lanceolate Senna of Upper Egypt, Nubbi, and Senaar, yields two 
crops annually, the plants being cut down in spring and autumn, dried in 
the sun, when the leaves are stripped off, packed in bales, and sent to several 
oaf repefs,*and finally to Uoulac, iu tho vicinity of Cairo. /)f the lanceolate 
Senna j!e« parts are here mixed with three p.-irts of the Icaflnts'of C. ohovata, 
brought from other parts of Egypt and even from Syria, and also with the 
leaves (two pnrls) of Cynanchnm Arffel. Tliis mixed Senna is that export¬ 
ed from Alexandria. On the Continent a further addition is made of the 
leaves of Cotulea arborescenx ahd of Voriaria mi/rtifolia. 

“ l)r. Pereira states that. “ under the name of heavi/ eeuna ho luvs mot with 
iirgel leaves, which were sold at a liigher price than ordinary seivia,” and 
Dr. Christison mentioned, what indeed may often be seen, that is, Argel 
leaves left intcrmi.xed even in what is called picked Alexandrian Senna. 
Tills Senna is often called “ Sene dc la Palthc.” 
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"4. Thipoi.1 Senna, is brought from Fczzan to Tripoli. This has thi; 
general appearance of Alexandrian Senna, bnt is less esteemed, thongh it is a 
more pure <Scnna, probably becansc the leaflets are more broken down, and 
all the leaf-stalks have not been removed. The leaflets arc shorter and less 
pointed than in lanceolate Senna—indeed, more ovate; hence this Senna 
is said to bo produced by C. omta (C. ssthiopica); but it also contains leaflets 
of C. ohovata, which species was found in Fezzan by Dr. Oudney. 

“ f». Ai.eppo Senna is now seldom imported into this country. It consists 
of the leaflets of C. ohovata, as do some other kinds, such as Italian 
Senna. Dr. Ainslic says, that the ohovate is the only kind of Senna met 
with in India, meaning the Peninsula of India; for it is not met with in the 
Bengal Presidency ; nor, according to Dr. Searlo, is it used in that of Madras 
at the present day. It is less cfiective as a purgative, and apt to (Tcatc 
nausea and griping. 

Adulteration. —Commercial Sehna is prepared for use by picking out the 
leaflets, and rejecting the leaf-stalks, also extraneous matter, as dust, date- 
stones, &c., as well as the leaves of other plants. The legumes, however, 
possess the cathartic properties of the leaves to a considerable extent, and 
were alone used by the original Arabs ; and there is no reason to believe that 
the stalks are inert. The most important adulterations are, however, the 
leaves of other plants. Those of the Argel may be distinguished by being 
lanceolate, equal on the two sides of the midrib, thick, leathery, and paler. 
They operate very dubiously as a cathartic, bnt occasion griping and pro¬ 
tracted sickness. Tliose of Tephrosia Apollinea are obovate dnwnv. jind 
tho veins proceed transversely from the midrib to each margin of the leaf 
without forming a marginal vein. The leaves of Colutea arhoreseeus, or 
Bladder Benna, are ovate, but equal at the base. Those of Coriaria myrti- 
folia arc astringent, usually broken down, and marked on each side of the 
midrib with a strong lateral nerve. As tho systematic adulteration of Senna 
in Egypt with the leaves of other plants is objectionable, and has been so 
noticed by the Pharmaceutical Society, tho most efficient method of stop¬ 
ping it would be to purchase only tho pure African and Arabijin Sennas 
which come to «s by Bombay, instead of (unless it has been picked) that 
which is called Alexandrian, from its place of export (v. P. J. ii. p. 30). 
In India, a good substitute for Senna is afforded by liae Sana. (o. 
COHPOSIT.®.)” 
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NOTICE REGARDING ARISTOEOCHIA ANGXUCIDA-SNAKE ARJSTO- 

LOCHIA, OR BIRTHWORT. 

Extract of a letter from R. W. G. Frith, Esa., dated 13<A 
May, 1848. 

I believe the Society do not receive “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine,” 
I therefore send you an extract from that work, taken from the 
March No. for 1848, which I have just received, of*a species of 
“ Aristolochia,” A. anguicida. Snake Aristoloehia or Birthwort. 

I scud this, thinking it may be interesting from the mention made 
of the fact, of the plant being used in both the Americas by the 
natives, not only for the destruction of venomous snakes, but for the 
cure of persons who have been bitten by them. The discovery of 
this remedy having been so recently made in this country, and as is 
generally the case in such circumstances, remaining a matter of 
doubt with many, as to its real efficacy in the cure of snake-bite. 

The notice of this plant in the Magazine is accompanied by a, co¬ 
lored illustration of it in flower, which perhaps you would like to sec. 
The account states it to be “ a singular and very little known species 
of Birthwort, native of new Granada.” 

^ •“ Jacquin discovered it at Carthagena. Our Collector, Mr. ^urdie, 
sent it to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it first flowered in De¬ 
cember, 1845. As the natives of North America employ the A. ser¬ 
pent aria (wliich Mr. Bosch says is one of the most active sndoriiics 
known) for destroying serpents, and also for curing persons bitten 
by those reptiles, so the natives of South America (new Granada) 
employ this for similar purposes. “ The juice of the root,” accord¬ 
ing to ^Jacquin, “ mixed with the saliva by mastication, renders 
powerless a serpent of moderate size, if one or two dtops are put into 
the mouth of the creature, when it may be handled for several hours 
and put into the bosom with impunity ; but after a time the auimal 
rmivers: a larger quantity however occasions its death.” 

“ Jacquin attributes to the odour of the root the faculty of driving 
away serpents, when they approach this plant; and he also relates, 
that “ the juice applied to the recent bite of a serpent, or taken in¬ 
fernally, infallibly cures the patient.” 
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Extract of a letter from Lieut. John Eliot, dated Cawupore, I4tli 
February, ISJS. 

<‘1 must now give you some accounts of the success with my 
seeds—flower, vegetable and farm. To begin with the last; the barley 
did not gerrrniiate though dibbled in garden ground with care, so 1 
did not sow the wheat. The hemp came up, but appears exactly 
the same as that sown by the ryotts all about here : a few seeds of 
mangul wurzel germinated, and I have now some very flue plants 
which I am keeping for seed; in case you should like to have any 
let me know, I will send some down. The kohl rabi and c.ahbages 
succeeded ; the latter grows to an enormous size, and throws out iu- 
uumerablc offshoots, and would prove very valuable for feeding cat¬ 
tle I should think, particularly in this part of the country, during 
the. hot season, at which time green fodder is not procurable for love 
or money. The tares did not come up, but the clover (of 3 sorts) 
has; one sort, with a yellow blossom, grows most luxuriantly. This 
completes the farm seeds I think. The vegetable seeds all came uj) 
well but the French beans, wliich seem to lose their germiuatin* 
power or vitality sooner than peas. I will now give you the names 
of the flower seeds that germinated : scarlet Brompton stock, large, 
white, 10 week stoek, Escholtzia crocea, Calliojtsis Idcolor atro-mugui- 
nea, Nemophila insignia. Petunia Phoenicia, a very beautiful dark 
purple, CoVinsia bicolor, Coiwolmdva minor, ValHopais Jh-ummondii, 
Cineraria, Clarkia, Godetia Lindleyana, Balaam, Schizanthus limnitia. 
Zinnia elegana, Portulaca grandijlora, Salpiglosaia. This mal es only 
16 or 17 out ofB7, which was the number of English flower seeds I 
received; some of the American have come up of the same kind as 
those which failed from English : thus— Jlearfaeaac, Larkapar, Cam¬ 
panula, ^’C." 
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// list of specimens of Veneered American IVoods, presented to the 
Society’s Museum, hy C. IIi!Ffnahi.k, PIsq. 

No. 1. American elm. Vlntus Americana. 

This is a relic of the tree under whieh WilliaTii Penn held his 
famous treaty with the Indians, where Kensington now stands. 

2. Common yellow pine. Pitms variabilis. 

3. Red mulberry ? Morvs rubra. 

*1. White oak. Qnercus alba. 

r>. Sugar maple, variety “ Bird’s eye.” Acer sacchariuum. 

(i. Chesuut. Castanea. 

*1. Sugar maple, variety “ Blister maple.” 

8. Black walnut. Juglans nigrq. 

!). AmcricSiu Bird cherry. Primus scrotina. 

10. Tulip poplar. Lireodendron tidipefera. 

11. Beech. Vagus Americana. 

12. Sugar maple. Root. 

13. “ Green ebony” so called by the cabinet makers. Unhiwtcn. 

I I. Orage orange, or bow-wood. Madura aurantiaca. 

I.'). Buttcr-uut or wliite walnut. Juglans cinera. 

, 1 (■). Persimau. 

17. “ Red elrn,” so called by the cabinet makers. Ufmiis sj>. 

18. Elm from a Knarl. 

10. Candle tree. Cat at pa cord ifolia. 

20. American Bird cherry. Knarl. 

21. Elm, sp. ? 

22. Beech, lietula sp. 

23. ^Red cedar. Juniperns rirginiea. 

21. Sassafras. Lauras sassafras. 

2h. Amez’ican plane or button-wood. Plat anus accident alls. 

2(!. Sumach. Rhus glabra. 

2". Yellow locust. 

28. Black walnut. Knarl. 

20. Hickory. Juglans salcatu. 

30. White ash. Vra.vinus Americana. 

31, Live oak or navy oak. Qnercus virens. 
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Ohservniions ujion the best methods of Packing Seeds for a voyage to India 
■or China. By Robert Fortune. 

Wheu I was about to leave England for China in the spring of 1S4^1, 
I was desired by the Council of the Horticultiu'al Society to proeure a 
quantity of seeds, and to have them put up in tiifferent ways, in order 
to test the best methods of packing such things for a long sea voyage to a 
distant countr;'. Messrs. Wrench and Sons, of London-Bridge, supplied 
a large )>ortion of the seeds, the remainder were made up in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society. In order to make the e.\periments 
as complete and satisfactory as possible, the same kinds of seeds and from 
the same samples were packed in three different ways. One lot was jmt 
up in bottles and sealed; a second was packed in pa])er and put into a box 
lined with tin; and a third was merely put in pa]ter, and thrown loosely 
into a canvas bag to be hung up in my cabin. Wheu I asrived at Uong- 
Kong, Messrs. Dent and Co. kindly placed their garden at my service for 
any experiments of this nature which it might be neccssaiy to trj’. It was 
in the month of July, and the rays of the sun were too fierce, and the 
groqpd too dry, for the ]>uqK)ses of securing a crop; but a certain })ortion 
of the seeds was immediately unpacked and sown for experiment in a 
corner of the garden which was partially shaded by the house. 

On examining the seeds in the sealed bottles, I observed that many of 
them were moist and mouldy; in some instances they appeared to have 
swelled to a certain extent, as if vegetation had been commencing; iik 
other bottles they were perfectly dry, and seemed in good condition. The 
results were as may be expected; those seeds which were taken out of the 
mouldy samjdes all failed to vegetate, wliilc the others came up well 
enough. Although I think the system of sending out seeds in sealed 
bottles is a bad one and ought never to be adopted, yet they might be 
sent out in this way in good order, provided the air in the Imttles was 
well dried, and the seeds also, before being packed. But it is a difficult 
matter to dry thoroughly certain kinds of seeds which contun a large quan¬ 
tity of albumen. ,In the passage to India, China, or Australia, the tem- 
|>erature is often changed; at one })eriod the seeds are broiling in a high 
temperature under the line, a few days afterwards they are in a cold damp 
atmosphere, when the vessel is running down her “easting” far to the 
south of the Cape of Good Hope. In the case of India and China, the 
seeds again cross the line before they arrive at their destination. When 
in a high temperature, every particle of moisture is drawn out from the 
seeds into the bottle.s, which become little stoves or Ward’s Cases for the 
time, and in which the first stiq^ of germination commences. Other 
circumstances, however, arc not favorable, and the vessel in the mean time 
sails onward in her course towards ci>ldcr latitudes, vegetation is checked, 
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u uumUliness ensues, anti the vital prineiple of tlic seeds becomes exv:inct. 
This is wliat really takes place when seeds are packed in sealed bottles 
not perfectly dry, and, as this system of packing has no iulvanti^es which 
1 know of, it is much better never to adopt it. 

Those seeds which were taken out in boxes lined with tin were nearly 
all in good condition; so were those which were pattked loosely in a 
canvas bag and suspended in the cabin. 1 have already said that the season 
at Ilong-Koug, when 1 arrived there, was too hot for EngUsh seeds. 
After sowing a few' for the purpose of experiment, the remaitvler were taken 
to Chusan and the other northern |)orts which I ^'isited at that time. Dr. 
Maxwell, of the Maih-as army, had a small garden on the island of Chusan, 
which he rented from the Chinese. Here a great .many of the seeds 
were sown, and the results as regards their vegetation w'ere the same as 1 
havt already related, and couiinned the experiments made under un¬ 
favorable cireumstances at Ilong-Kong. Hut the climate of Chusan 
being much more favorable to European see<ls, they not only vegetated, 
but grew afterwards with great luxuriance.* 

Each of these two modes of jiackiug has its peculiar advantages. Seeds, 
of course, can he packed more securely in tin for a long voyage, but when 
this mode is adopted they shoidd be carefully dried, as well as the paper 
in which they arc put up, Imfore the box is closed. The method of packing 
in canvas bags, which ai-e hung in a cabin or other airy part of the vc.ssel, 
is the best of all, because any moisture which may evapoi-ate from the 
seeds or paper dming the voj'age can readily pass into the air. |}ut it is 
.'^ten difficult to induce captains of ships or others to allow pac-kages of 
this kind to be swinging about in cabins, and unless some one can be 
got to take charge of them who can be depended u}K)n, 1 should prefer 
the mode of (hying the seeds w'ell, and packing them in a box lined 
with tin. 

Another matter of equal importance as regards success is the age of the 
seeds. Old seeds in many instances are almost sure to fail. Even in this 
country, where seeds can be kept in the most favorable circumstances, 
many will not vegetate the second year. In sending them to distant 

9 

* The natives, who had never seen any peas but the common field kinds, were much sur¬ 
prised at the growth of our English ones, which in tliis favored climate attained a much greater 
suse than they do at home. As the stems grow in height, the Chinese, with their characteristic 
conceit, told us that their own kinds were much better than ours, for that ours would produce 
nothing but stems and leaves. But when, in due course, the fine tall rows were covered with 
a sheet of white bloom, and wh^n the lai^e pods began to swell, the Chinese were fain to beg 
a portion of the produce to sow in their own gardens. These, with many other seeds, were 
given to them with much pleasure, and it is hoped arc now cultivated to some extent—unless, 
indeed, they have been destroyed as belonging to the ** barbarian,*’ at the time t]ie comfortable 
houses and hospitals were pulled down, which were left in good condition by the English when 
the island was restored in the spring of 1846. It is a curious fact that the moment the place 
was evacuated the Chinese began to pull down the houses erected at considerable cxpence by 
the English during their residence on the isLind. 
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rountrics, therefore, where they will have to pass through ninny changes 
of temperature, none but those of the last gathering should be sent. The 
Honorable }5ast India Company, with that enlightened liberality which 
does them so much credit, kept up a large establishment at Calcutta for 
the purjiose of procuring and sending the natural productions of India to 
England. For many years scarcely any of the seeds thus sent would vege¬ 
tate when they reached this country. At last the reason of this want of 
success was solved. A young man from the Calcutta garden having been 
sent over to England for the purposes of imjirovemcnt, was asked to 
explain the method of preparing these sccils for exportation. It came out 
that seeds were gathered year after year and stored in the same drawers; 
that, in fact, the young seeds were always mixed with the old ones which 
remained from former gatherings. When parcels were ordered to be made 
up for Eurojie these ilrawers were opened and the seeds taken out of them. 
Of course the })acknges so made contained a great portion of seeds which 
had been gathered years before, and whose vitality was much weakened or 
altogether gone. 

Before seeds are packed for foreign countries, they should always be 
looked over, and those infested with insects curefully removed. These 
little, animals make sad havoc amongst a packet of seeds during a long 
voyage. 

From what I have stated it will be observed, that the length of the 
voyage, the dampness of sea-air, the s’ariations of temperature, and the 
attacks pf insects, are the greatest difficulties we have to contend with in 
the exportations of seeds to distant countries. These however, may be i*- 
a great measure overcome by attending to the directions I have given for 
the preparation of the seeds. I may mention that by far the best way 
of sending small boxes of seeds to India or China is by the overland route, 
viS, Southampton. The expence of sending any box of small dimensions— 
say a foot, or a foot and a half, cubic mea.surement—^by this conveyance 
will be less than its freight would be if sent by ship round the Cape; it 
will reach its destination in half the time, and the variations of temperature 
will be less. The post-office can also be used with great advantag^e ii^ send¬ 
ing out small paclvcts of the choicer kinds of seeds, and there is no plan 
which is more likely to be successful than sending them in a letter. A 
letter weighing an ounce will only cost two shillings, and may be made to 
hold a great number of interesting seeds for which a friend in the East 
would gladly give two gold mohrs; and if, in conclusion, 1 might give 
a word of advice to those who have friends in •distant countries as to the 
kinds of flower-seeds which will prove most acceptable, I would say, send 
above all those common things which, from time immemorial, have been 
favorites in our woods and gardens. They will be prized much more than 
any thing which we consider new or rare. A friend of mine, who has a 
garden in one of the northern Chinese towns, and to whom I sometimes 
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View of the State of Agriculture, ^c. 

send plants and seeds, writes thus :—“ Send me some roses of various 
colors, but amongst them a plant or two of those friends of my youth, 
the cabbage and moss.”— Journal of the Horticultural Society of London, 
Vol. in, part I. 


View of the State of Agriculture in the British Possessions in the Straits 
of Malacca. By J. Balestier, Esq., Corr. Mem. of the Am. Institute, 
Member of the Academy of Rhiems, ^c. ^c. 

Before entering on the following rapid survey of'agriculture in the 
British possessions in the Straits of Malacca, it may be well to say a few 
wor^s regarding the physical and political conditions of the country. 

The “ Straits’ Government” embraces the island of Penang (Prince of 
Wales’ Island) and its adjacent Province Wellesley, on the Malayan Pen¬ 
insula; the island of Singapore and Malacca, situated like Province 
Wellesley on the mainland. 'The three Settlements lie on the easterly side 
of the Straits of Malacca, occupying as many unconnected s]>ots from Lat. 
1® 17' to 5® 25' North, and 100® 26' and 104® East Long. . 

Each of the three Settlements has a presiding magistrate, under the 
name of Resident Councillor, and over them presides a Governor, appointed, 
as the Resident Councillors are also, by the Governor General in Council 
of India. The Straits’ Government is subordinate to the Government of 
Bengal. 

The aboriginal population consist of Jakoons, a people quite in a state 
of nature, who are the tenants of almost impenetrable forests, and of 
Malays more or less civilized. To set down the population of the country 
at one person per square mile is not thought to be an imder-estimate by 
those who have had the best opportunities of judging after exploring the 
interior. This estimate of course does not refer to the large towns in the 
occupation of Europeans. 

The ejimate of the Straits is rather more humid than dry. There can 
hardly be said to be, as in most other tropical countries; a dry and a wet 
season, and hence an agreeable temperature and continual verdure prevail 
throughout the whole year. The thermometer ranges from 70® to 86®, and 
even down as low as 66® in the cool nights in January. 

The general cHhracter of the country has been described by one whose 
means of inspection have been considerable, and whose geological attain¬ 
ments constitute him a competent judge, thus :— 

“ The elevated parts of the Straits’ Settlements are compose<\ either of 
plutonic (principally granitic) rocks, or stratified days, shales and sand¬ 
stone, varying in their texture and composition, and frequently impreg¬ 
nated with iron. The island of Penang is one granitic mass, which chimges 

t 
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its mineralogical, and consequently its {^cultural character, as we proceed 
from the north to the south. From the surface of the channel and of 
Province Vellesley many low hillocks and ranges rise, some of which are 
granitic and others sedimentary. Malacca (including Naning) and Singa¬ 
pore consist of groups and ranges of hills amongst which long and narrow 
vallies ramify. Granite and allied plutonic rocks are largely developed, 
forming extensive tracts in the Malacca territory, and, contrary to the 
opinion that has generally prevailed, composing the larger part of Singa¬ 
pore. The pdutonic action which the sedimentary rocks have undergone 
in a greater or less degree has, in many places, veined and impregnated 
them with iron, and some times so largely as to give them a completely 
iron-masked or laferitic character, a circumstance very necessary to be 
remarked in an agricultural point of view. 

“ The vallies and plains are for the most part alluvial, and consist c&eily 
of clay. Amongst this sand appears occasionally forming bands of some 
breadth, but more often extending in long narrow zones, raised a Uttle 
above the level of the clayey flats. Where swamps have been formed by 
such sand belts banking in the water, vegetable matter has been accu¬ 
mulated. Its depth is regulated by the level which the clay or sand flat 
that has been banked in had previously attained, and in diflerent localities 
varies greatly. Where new, it consists of fragments of wood .tnd masses 
of aquatic plants, more or less decomposed, and where old, of a soft, 
black, peaty matter, spongy and elastic at the surface, and below passing 
into a^bick vegetable mud.” 

From which description it will be inferred, that the soil is genera% 
good, which will be readily admitted on seeing the gigantic trees and 
the thick underwood, of which the interminable forests are com|x>sed of, 
along the whole coasts from Johore to Province Wellesley, a distance of 
upwards of four hundred miles. 

Until very recently Europeans had done little in plantations of any 
kind. In the early part of the present century, the high prices which 
spices bore, induced several Europeans to commence the cultivation of 
pepper, nutmegs and cloves on the island of Penang, then recently ceded 
to the East India Company, and made a principal place of stoppage for 
their ships trading to China. But subsequently a long period of uninter¬ 
rupted peace induced larger productions of these products, and consequently 
lowered their value, which, together with the very high pretensions of the 
Company for the occupation of waste lands, deterred eSiterprising Euro¬ 
peans from applying for them. But after some years a modification of 
the terms, with the prospect of a diminution of duties on sugar, led to the 
estahlish^ient of considerable sugar plantations in Singapore and Province 
Wellesley under European management. The boon obtained by the last 
named place in having her sugar and mm imported into the home markets, 
on payment of the reduced duties, encouraged the extension of cultivation 
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there, whilst the denial of the same advantage to Singapore at once checked 
any further efforts in sugar cultivation. 

Sc» recently as 1843, the official reports of Penang show, that only 
353 cvrt. 3 qrs. 10 fits, of sugar and 4,000 gals, of rum were exported, 
whilst the records of the same office exhibit the following subsequent 
reports of exports, vix.,— 

1846, from 1st July to 31st Dec. 13,000 piculs sugar, 10,040 gals. rum. 

1847, from 1st July to 30th June 28,500 piculs sugar, 13,000 gals. rum. 
and from 1st July to 31st Dec. the exports were estimated to be— 

35,200 piculs sugar. 

50,000 gallons rum. , 

In tjie course of a very few years, the exports will probably rise to about 
1000,000 piculs, when, as all the territory under the jurisdiction of the 
East India Company will have been taken up and under cultivation, no 
more ground will be available unless a further cession of territory should 
be asked for by the Indian Government, and ceded to them by the chiefs of 
the adjoining native states. 

In the meanwhile nutmeg, cocoanut and rice cultivation have been on 
the increase on the island of Penang and in the Province, which, with, the 
returns of the cane lands, have made of George Town, so recently wearing 
the internal signs of decay, a bustling and flourishing mart. 

The natural fertility of the soil in Province Wellesley, which generally 
is level and little raised above the adjacent sea, assisted by abundance of 
flah, bat-guano and other manures, of which the Chinese avail largely, 
cause large returns from the land, amounting in some instances to three 
tons of raw sugar or govir per acre. The cultivation of the cane is 
generally carried on by Chinese, who yearly emigrate in large numbers, 
from Amoy chiefly, and who let themselves out for one year to Europeans 
or to Chinese cane-growers, at from three to four Spanish Dollars per 
month, they finding themselves in food, clothes. Sec. The Chinese, for 
the most part, manufacture a coarse quality of sugar, called jaggery, but 
they generally prefer to contract with Europeans who have mills and 
apparatus for manufacturing sugar and rum, to deliver to them their 
canes at from one and a quarter to one and a half Spanish Dollars per 
picul of the gour made therefrom. As planted canes are from twelve 
to fourteen months before they are ripe, and rattoons from ten to eleven 
in the Straits, the planter gathers two full crops in two years. Many 
laborers come also from the Madras side of India, who let themselves 
out on the estates, and are more prized for various kinds of plantation 
works than as cane cultivators. 

Both in Province Wellesley and at Singapore, sugar is manufactured by 
Europeans after the West India process. Almost every estate is {frovided 
with steam or water power to express the cane, and the juice is concentra- 
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ted in coppers of various forms, placed in ranges, under which the dried 
expressed canes arc used as fuel. Rum is also made as in the West 
Indies. , * 

Neither the plough, the harrow, nor any other agricultural helps are in 
general use; the hoe being the only implement of husbandry employed 
by Chinese, or Malay or Kling coolies in the Straits, with the exception 
only of one estate where European implements are used,—and hence the 
great number of laborers employed on a comparatively small extent of 
canes. Two 'and a half acres is the most that a Chinaman cultivates in 
the year, and even this little is only obtained by hard driving, if working 
on monthly wages for a European. The returns from which would be 
about forty piculs of dry sugar, whilst in Louisiana, in the United States, 
where implements of husbandry adapted to this culture are freely used, and 
notwithstanding the immatured condition of the canes when cut,—^w^h, 
owing to the cold season, are obliged to be manipulated before they are ten 
months old,—each hand, or laborer on the estate, men, women and chil¬ 
dren, able to work, produces from five to seven hhds. of sugar, of about 
one thousand pounds each, according to the returns made to and published 
by the Congress. A quantity truly enormous, considering that from twen¬ 
ty-five to thirty per cent, of the laborers on a stigar plantation are either 
idlers so called (persons employed at various works out of the fields) or 
disabled by sickness. But the contrast between Louisiana and Java, in 
the extent of production according to the number of laborers, is still 
greater than here, for, according to “Temminck’s General view of the 
Dutch Possessions in the Indian Archipelago,” not less than 2,440 men 
are variously employed in producing a crop of 6,000 piculs of sugar on an 
estate of 400 bahus or bouws, which is about equal to an English acre. 
The same writer states, the price of field labor at ^’of a Dutch florin, 
equal to one cent, and a half of a dollar per day and food not found. 

This immense economy of manual labor in Louisiana shows but too 
clearly the advantage to be obtained in the use of suitable helps and 
implements. Sixty stout mules, thirteen ploughs, and about a hundred 
and fifty hands or slaves, suffices for the cultivation of six hundred acres 
of canes, and tw/> hundred of Indian com, besides cutting a sufficiency 
of wood for the steam engine, and range of concentrating coppers. But 
manual labor is not wasted there as in most of the sugar growing coun¬ 
tries, particularly on this side of the Cape of Good Hope. There, the 
drills or furrows are opened with ploughs, there the grasses and weeds 
are extirpated by the same implements or by harrows, there the banking 
of the canes so slow in turning up, and so expensive in making here, 
is done with a subsoil plough, which not only throws up a bank for the 
present purpose but brings up to the surface, there to remain exposed 
to the influence of the atmosphere for some months a fresh body of earth 
held in readiness for the next crop. With these appliances, and with 
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thorough drainage where needed, it is that the Louisiana planters obtain 
from unripe canes, in a season of nine or ten months, more than double 
the quantity of sugar from a given extent of ground than in any place 
within the tropics. 

The cultivation of the land as a business, except in raising paddy or 
rice, cannot be said to exist at Malacca. Nothing indicates that the 
Portuguese or the Dutch paid any attention to the soil, for there remtuns 
no vestige of any attempt at cultivation. And yet there is under British 
jurisdiction one thousand square miles of land well adapted to almost 
every description of tropical crops, and which almost wholly remains in a 
state of nature. Around the town of Malacca, for a few miles are extensive 
paddy fields planted chiefly by Malays, but elsewhere not a plantation 
is to be found. The Chinese, natives of the place, who resort to Singapore 
in search of fortune, and who as merchants, shop-keepers, and brokers, 
are the life of that commercitd town, after a successful career return, whilst 
yet under middle age, to their Elysium, their beloved Malacca, to pass the^ 
remainder of their lives. But here they are as inactive as they were 
stirring at Singapore, and instead of seeking occupation by investing a 
portion of their wealth in rearing plantations of spices, sugar, paddy, 
or any thing else (for there is at present no commerce in the place), they 
build splendid dweUings in a close and crowded district of the town, and 
in an impure atmosphere the remainder of their days are passed without 
following any serious occupation. Such is Malacca at this day, in an 
agricultural point si view. 

The hard conditions formerly imposed by the East India Company on 
their tenants, as has tdready been stated in the first part of this paper, 
kept back European enterprise at Singapore as at the other end of the 
Straits. But however, a few Europeans and many Chinese ventured to 
make settlements in the interior of the island, hoping for a more liberal 
poUcy. 

The Chinese undertook the growth of gambier and pepper, and gradual¬ 
ly have extended themselves over a considerable portion of the island. 
But th^ are evil doers rather than doers of good to the land, which after 
a few years’ cultivation they abandon, impoverished and overrun with lalang 
grass, and remove to a fresh clearing in the jungle, where the virgin soil 
becomes in its turn exhausted uid a nuisance. 

The emigrants from China who yearly arrive here are of the very lowest 
classes of laborers in their own coimtry, and for the most part enter into 
engagements with their countrymen already established here to labor for 
one year, in consideration of the payment of their pBs.sage money hither. 
At the end of the year, if perchance they have not quietly emancipated 
themselves before, they are free to do as they please, and as they are most¬ 
ly taken up by the gambier and pepper planters, they usually bargain with 
a Chinese shop-keeper in Singapore for money and provisions to enable 
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them to set up with, pledging the future plantation and its products on 
conditions highly favorable to the capitalist. After having found a suitable 
location thfy squat upon it, not u^requently without even applying for 
a license or cutting paper from the local authorities, a clearing is soon 
made in the forest, a part is planted in gambier and a part in pepper, the 
fallen trees being preserved for future use in boiling the leaves of gambier 
into a strong decoction, which on cooling hardens somewhat in appear¬ 
ance to soap. Now the pepper vine, to be vigorous and productive, 
requires a gosd deal of manure, and the exhausted leaves of gambier are 
carefully preserved to be afterwards deposited at the roots of the pepper 
vines, and this is the only manure they receive, while to the gambier 
plants none whatever is given. The ground is gradually impoverished; 
becomes less valuable; lalang soon begins to show itself among the 
plants; as the cultivator is not the proprietor, but a squatter, and as he 
has abundance of fresh ground at hgnd, and believing it to be more for his 
interest to begin a new plantation than to be at the cxpence of procuring 
manure to keep the old one in good order, it is not a matter of wonder 
that he should remove from place to place, and, as the locusts, leave a 
tract of desolation behind him. 

The Europeans who commenced plantation of nutmegs, cocoanuts, and 
sugar-canes, have been put to great expence in extirpating the lalang 
left by the Chinese who preceded them, and as their pernicious practice 
is still continued, the heavy outlays required to put the ground in a fit 
state fpr planting will tend to discourage and retard European en¬ 
terprise. 

There are several extensive estates of nutmegs owned by Europeans 
in the island in a very thriving condition, and more arc yearly added. 
The spice grows best in the red soil of the hills, and to' increase the pro¬ 
ducts, large quantities of rich manures are given to them, once in two 
or three years. 

The great attention the trees receive in the Straits has a very beneficial 
efiect on the nuts, which are large and of a much esteemed quality in the 
markets of the west. 

No success has attended repeated trials of cloves here; until the trees 
reach the age of hearing they grow and look extremely well; but any 
expectation of a crop that may have been raised by their hitherto fine con¬ 
dition ends in disappointments, for just then the trees assume the appear¬ 
ance of sudden blight as if lightning sfriken, and they die. 

Cinnamon is much more successftil, for wherever planted it grows most 
luxuriously, but as no one has yet made a business of preparing it for the 
market, its quality remains unknown. 

The article which, next to nutmegs, has arrested the attention of Euro¬ 
peans, is the cocoanut tree, of which there are many extensive plantations 
in a very flourishing condition, holding out favorable prospects to the 
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proprietors. Hitherto the island has been supplied almost wholly from 
abroad with nuts and oil for its consumption, which will before long be 
obtamed from her own soil. 

Sugar cultivation was commenced on the island ten years ago, and has 
remained stationary since, for the two plantations then commenced remiun 
still the only ones. The caute of this pause may be mainly attributed to 
the higher rate of duty charged in Great Britain on the Singapore grown 
sugar than on that manufactured in other British Colonies, and this heavy 
difference is imposed because foreign sugar, like every other article of 
commerce, is freely admitted into the port, as if it could not easily be 
ascertained and certified by the local authorities of the place which is the 
genuine production of the island. Another cause for-its non-progress is 
the want of adequate capital to carry on the business on a large scale. 
From the beginning an impression has prevailed that neither the climate 
nor the soil were favorable to the cane, consequently no money facilities 
are obtainable in the shape of advances on growing crops or time loans. 
But to those acqumnted with the matter the objections alleged will appear 
to be mere prejudice unsupported by facts, for if, in taking note of the cli¬ 
mate, neither long protracted droughts, nor continuous seasons of wet, are 
heard of, nor htirricanes, nor typhous, and if a soil changing from red clay 
more or less mixed with sand, to fields of peat overlaying beds of blue day 
filled with marine shells of various sorts be observed, if the observer does 
not class this soil as the very best, he will be apt to pronounce it, at least, 
good; more particularly if, on proceeding with his observations, he sees 
continuous fields of canes measuring from six to eight feet in the stem; 
which, when ripe and expressed, peld a fair quantity of jmee, marking from 
9® to 11® of Baume’s saccharometer. A practical observer will not be apt 
to issue a decree of condemnation against the cultivation when, besides, 
he ascertains that the natural circumstances of the country allow of the 
taking of two full crops in two years: viz., one of planted canes in fourteen 
months, and one of rattoons in ten months; and neither the quality 
of the sugar or rum obtained from the canes will lessen the &vorahle 
opinion he may have formed; for the sugar he will observe in the London 
price cArent classed with that from Jamaica, and obtaining in that market 
the same price, and the rum his own judgment will place on an equality 
with that from the above-named island, and no doubt would be equally 
valued in the home market if its sale for consumption there was allowed. 
But the foreign duty is charged ofr it which amounts to a prohibition. 
Singapore being thus circumstanced, it ought not to appear extraordinary 
that sugar cultivation has not been progressive. 

Although indigo is extensively used by the dyers of cotton fabrics here, 
yet it is little cultivated in the island, where it might be produced ex¬ 
tensively, for the seeds thrive luxuriantly and abundantly wherever sown.' 
Three crops have been reaped in a small experimental field sown with 
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Bengal seeds, and probably, with more attention than the experiment 
received, four cuttings might have been had in the year. 

Singapore is celebrated for the great abundance and excellence ef its 
pine-apples, which may be obtained during nearly the whole year, and 
from which, if the accounts published from time to time of the value of 
the silky thread obtained from the leaves *are to be depended upon, a 
valnable article of export might be gathered.* The small circumjacent 
islands, are quite covered with fields of this plant; the fruit only is of 
any value to the Chinese cultivators, whilst hundreds of tons of the leaves 
are annually allowed to waste by slow decay on the ground. 

Some notice has already appeared in the Jotumal, of Gutta Perclia,t a 
new product from'the Straits, which has attracted much attention, and 
which daily becomes an article of greater commercial value. 

The forests of Singapore have been pretty well cleared of the tree wlicii 
the Malays cut down in order to come at the milky substance which, when 
boiled in water, turns into this solid substance, and the same imprudent 
and reckless people are now ransacking the woods of the Peninsula with 
every prospect of destroying the last remnant of the tree before long.J 
Many specimens of other products of intertropical regions are to be seen 
in a thriving condition in the Straits, leading to the conclusion that, if 
attended to on a large scale, adequate qualities would be obtained. Coffee 
alone is said not to be remunerative, owing, as is alleged, to the wetness of 
the climate which keeps the tree in a bearing condition all the year round, 
thereby decreasing its productiveness. It is certainly true that the trees 
yield fruit with very short intermissions throughout the year, but how far 
this objection is valid is not so clear as the same objection might be made 
to nutmeg trees, which abo are in constant bearing, but nevertheless yield 
abundantly. It remains yet to be seen, what has not yet been tried in the 
Straits, whether the cultivation of coffee under the conditions required in 
other countries, viz.: in rich, virgin, hilly soil, and protected by the foliage 
of larger trees from the burning rays of a vertical sun, will not give, more 
especially in the interior of Malacca, the returns usually obtained from the 
plant in other places.^ The few trees planted here and there ^produce 

* A small quantity is annually prepared and exported to China, as we accidentally dUeover- 
ed some time ago. Some notes which we made on the subject will be given in the Journal. 
—J. I. A. 
t Ante, VoL 1. pp- SS, 961. 
t But see the remarks anfe, Vol. L p. 96S.*--£^. 

$ Ad experiment of the kind was made in Penang, and so long os Uie constant attention 
which such experiments require, could be given, it was quite successful. The Ultimate result 
is still uncertaiu. We hope that our local readers will favor us with accounts of all such 
experiments. There is not a cultivated plant in the Straits of which the habits and culture 
have been fiAly described, and no contributions would be more interesting and useiUl than 
accounts of these. We are promised papers on the nutmeg and cocoanut, and we hope all our 
other cultivated trees and plants will bo successively described by gentlemen who have given 
their attention to tbem,«->Eo. 
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beautiful small blue beans, the quality the most in favor in commerce, 
which makes it to be regretted, that as yet no serious and well directed 
atteihpt has been made to cultivate it extensively. 

Sanguine expectations were at one time entertained of raising cotton on 
the island, and considerable expence was incurred in giving it a fair trial. 
But the magnificent reports of coming crops sent to the Agricultm-al Society 
of Bengal, and the cheering reports of the London brokers to whom 'tri¬ 
fling samples had been sent, were doomed to a short life, for although the 
cotton plants of almost every known species were tried, a\id grew well, 
still they yielded but few pods, and these were for the most part mildewed, 
and consequently not merchantable.* The fact is, the climate is too damp 
generally for maturing a fibrous and delicate substance* requiring eontinu- 
ous^lry and hot weather. 

But as has been already observed, agriculture has scarcely been intro¬ 
duced in the Straits. What little is (done in planting is done without 
reference to art or science. The hoe is the implement in imiversal use, 
slow and expensive, whilst the rapid and economical plough is wholly 
overlooked. Neither is the composition of manures attended to. But 
wherever fish, or bat-guano, or a dead horse or an old cow is to be readily 
got, it is carted to the field and immediately applied as a fertilizer, without 
admixture and decomposition with other nourishing substances, by which 
the quantity would be increased a hundredfold. 

The time is, however, fast approaching when enterprise and skill will 
reach the Straits. Its fertile soil, its rich and abundant tin and gold, its 
fine rivers opening extensive and frequent communication with the inte¬ 
rior, the facility of obtaining cheap labor from India and China, and above 
all, its temperate and very healthful climate, will invite settlers, who, under¬ 
taking agriculture as a business, vrill avail themselves of the improvements 
of the day, and not let them remain as now, a dead letter .—Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, for March, 1848. 

* A full account of (his attempt to introduce cotton would be highly valuable. All such 
experiments, whether successful or unsuccessful, have a permanent importance, not only for 
the Settlements, but for the extensive adjacent countries which partake in similar general 
conditions w climate.—£o. 


Result of a trial made at the Society's Garden on a small assort¬ 
ment of Cereal Grain Seeds atM Flower Seeds, forwarded by Dr. 
Royi.£. 

In the early part of February 1848, the Society received from 
the India House, by overland conveyance, two assortments of grain 
seeds and one of dower seeds: of the former one box was ‘placed 
in the hold of the steamer, the other was taken charge of by Dr. 
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Trial of Seeds at the Society’s Garden. 

Falconer, and kept in a loose airy portmanteau in his cabin, nearly 
all the voyage, after crossing the Bay of Biscay; with the^view 
of ascertaining how their germination would succeed as compared 
with those sent in the closed mail boxes. The flower seeds were also 
entrusted to Dr. Falconer’s care, and placed in the same box with 
the cereals. No time was lost, on receipt of these seeds, in sowing 
them, and J:he following statements, drawn up by the Society’s 
gardener, show the comparative results :— 

English Cereal Grains. 


Names. 

Date of 
so\^ing. 

Date of 
germina¬ 
tion. 

Number of seeds ger¬ 
minated up to this 
date. 

Cereals kept in the Cabin. 




Sjprat or Battledore barley, .. 
Common rye or Bere ditto,.. 

Feb. 21st, 

Feb. 27th, 

1st March, 92 cent. 



2.9th Feb., 98 ditto. 

Italian ditto, .. 


„ 25th, 

„ 94 ditto. 

Victoria Bcre ditto, .. 


„ 26th, 

„ 91 ditto. 

Common winter ditto. 


„ 25th, 

„ 93 ditto. 

Battling Jack wheat,.. 

»> 

„ 26th, 

„ 85 ditto. 

Bengal spelta ditto, .. 


« 27th, 

„ 53 ditto. 

Chimlam ditto. 



„ 93 ditto. 

Caucasian ditto. 


„ 26th, 

„ every seed. 

Ishmael white-bearded ditto, 
10 kinds, averaging 79 cent. 

it 

it 

lat March, 93 cent. 

Cereals kept in the mail boxes. 




Oat, .. 

Feb. 21st, 

Feb. 27th, 

1st March, 35 cent. 

Wild grained ditto, .. 

•) 

„ 28th, 

„ 60 ditto. 

Dutch early ditto, .. 

it 

„ 26th, 

„ 70 ditto. 

Victoria Bere barley. 

it 

,, 25th, 

29th Feb., 94 ditto. 

Sprat or Battledore ditto, .. 


„ 26th, 

l8tMarch,88 ditto. 

It^an ditto,. 



„ 49 ditto. 

Common lye or Bere ditto,.. 


„ 25th, 

28th Feb., 99 ditto. 

Caucasian wheat. 


„ 26th, 

29th „ 94 ditto. 

Battling Jack ditto, .. 

Ishmael white-bearded ditto,.. 


., 26th, 

29th „ 94 ditto. 



IstMarch, 67 ditto. 

Bengal spelta ditto, .. 
ChiddaiE, . 

>» 

„ 27th, 

„ 61 ditto. 


„ 25th, 

29th Feb., 98 ditto. 

12 kinds, averaging 7l> T cent. 
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Enolish Flower Seeds. 


Names. 

Date of 
sowing. 

Date of ger-l 
mination. 

Number fef seeds ger¬ 
minated up to this 
date. 

1 Godetia mbicunda. 

Feb. 22nd, 

1st March, 

15th March, 23 ct. 

2 Malope grandiflora. 

99 

27th Feb., 

„ 46 ditto. 

3 Clarkia pnlchella. 

99 

4th March, 

„ 18 ditto. 

4 llhodanthi Manglesii, .. 


10th March, 

14th „ 3 ditto. 

5 Godetia lepida, .. 


29th Feb., 

15th „ 64 ditto. 

6 Gilia tricolor, . . 


25th „ 

« „ 71 ditto. 

7 Calliopsis Drummoudii, 
• Texas,.. 





1 st March, 

„ 26 ditto. 

8 CoUinsia bicolor, 


2nd „ 

„ 11 ditto. 

9 Ribes sanguineum. 

99 • 


None. 

10 Fedia grandidora. 

>» 

29th Feb., 

15th March, 36 ditto. 

11 Diantkus barbatus splen- 




deus, .. 



„ 54 ditto. 

12 Viscaria oculata. 



None. 

13 Collinsia grandiflora, .. 


7 th March, 

„ 3 ditto. 

14 Hibiscus Africanus, 


27th Feb., 

„ 33 ditto. 

15 Clarkia elegans, 


3rd March, 

„ 35 ditto. 

16 Lupmuspubescens,mixed, 

17 Lobelia gracilis. 


29th Feb., 

„ 39 ditto. 

»♦ 

2nd March, 

„ 20 ditto. 

18 Polemonium cocruleum 




grandiflorum, . . .. 

99 

3rd March, 

„ ^ ditto. 

19 Verbascum Plioeniceum, 


2nd „ 

„ 78 ditto. 

20 Collomia coccinea. 

9* 1 

3rd „ 

„ 5 ditto. 

21 Pentstemon ovatus. 

99 

99 

„ 17 ditto. 


Averaging 32 per cent. 


A. & II. Society’s Nursery, H. C. Bot. Garden : 

I6th March, 1848. 

Note by Dr. Falconer. —On this occasion, the average results 
are very favorable ; in both cases the difference is in favor of the seeds 
brought out in my cabin, as compared with those enclosed in the 
mail boxes: but it is so inconsiderable, (79:75 per cent.) that the 
amount is fairly within the range of the ordinary contingencies of 
germination. I observe, that all the flower and shrub seeds have 
come up except Fiacafia oculata and Bibes sanguineum. The 
failure of the latter appears to be a constant occurrence. I have 
often had it sent to me from the India House, but I do dot remem¬ 
ber having succeeded in getting it to grow. 
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Mode of preserving grain in the Nerbudda Valley. Communicated by 
Col. J.i®. OUSELKY. 

On the banks of the Nerbudda, wheat is kept in bmdehs or pits, 
containing from 600 to 2,500 maunds. They are shut up soon after the 
harvest, and covered over with earth; the bottom, sides, and top being 
lined for six inches with boosah, or chaff, retained between leaves and the 
earthen sides. The leaves are dried and pnt up on edge, filling in the 
chaff between the earth and the leaves as the wheat is filled in, the depth 
about from 5 to 7 feet, and in proportion wider as the bundeh may be 
required for more or less grain. If unopened it keeps without being 
attacked by any insects, or becoming tainted, for several years; hut fresh 
wheat is used for sowing. A high dry place is always selected for a 
bundeh, which has no other roofing than the earth piled several feet, ind 
beaten down in a conical form, so as to allow of the water running off. 
Here and there a thatch is put ovbr the bundeh. Boot-gram is also kept 
in the same way, and other grain. 


Recipe for preventing the ravages of the Com-Weevil. 

. TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 

Sir, —^Your correspondent enquires how to destroy the weevil. Our 
case may be useful to him. Some years ago, we found a house overrun 
with weevils; after numberless attempts to destroy them, we were led 
to observe, that they were almost entirely on the south wall (our rainy 
side), and that they appeared to breed in incredible numbers in any 
unusually damp spot or comer. Taking the hint, we cased the wall on the 
outside with slate, and made the house in every respect, perfectly dry, and 
in a short time the weevils died off and disappeared. Since adopting this 
precaution, we have not had the least trouble, and have only been remind¬ 
ed, that such an insect exists when an accidental spot of damp has ap¬ 
peared to generate them again. We think ourselves, therefore, entitled 
to say, that these insects require moisture, and that if the grain and 
granary, as both ought always to be, are dry and healthy, weevils Jfwill not 
long remain. This plan has the merit of costing less than nothing, 
because the injury that com sustains directly from damp, is more than 
equivalent to the expence of keeping premises dry, leaving its indirect 
influence in the generation of w'eevils out of the question,—-we are your 
obedient servants. 

WiVELISCOMBB, SOMERSETSHIRE : W. & W. 

October 5th, 1846. 
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Notices regarding the plants yielding the fibre from which the 
Grass-cloth of China is manufactured. Communicated by 
Dr. D. J. Macqowan. 

fin consequence of communications received last year from Dr. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, and Mr. T. F. llcnlcy, (v. Journal, Vol. vi. 
part 1, p. 30) respecting the superior character of the fibre of the Kunehoora 
of Bungpore, (Urtiea temcmima, Roxb.) in which some observations 
were made regarding its probable identity with the plant yielding the ma¬ 
terial fo^ the well known and viJuable “ grass-cloth” of Cluna,—-the Society 
was induced to refer the matter to Dr. Maegowan, at pifesent stationed at 
Niu^o, to whose obliging kindness it is indebted for the following interest¬ 
ing particulars, which have been obtained partly by correspondence with 
scientific friends in other parts of thetempire, partly by consulting botanical 
works and onqmring among the natives, and also from personal observations. 
It is worthy of remark, that tiie Society’s museum contains several specimens 
of the fibre of Urtiea temcmima, in various stages of manufacture, re¬ 
ceived from Assam and Cachar, where it is known by the namo**iyMea{” 
from the Shan country, where it is called " Pan and from Ava and the 
Tenasserim provinces. The plant is commonly met with in those countries; 
and it is also found in the Straits’ Settlements, where it is called *‘Rame.” 
VOIi. VI. .I’ART IV. 2 F 
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(v. Low’s work on Penang and Province Wollegley.) All the correspondents 
of the Society, from whom specin^s have been received at various intervak 
during the last ten years—Major Jenkins, Mr. Laudeis, Colonel Bumoy anJ 
Major Macfarquhar, speak in the same terms respecting tho great strength, 
durability and fineness of this fibre. The Slums are stated to use it for every 
kind of cordage, but the Assamese and natives of Bungporo and Dinagoporc, 
employ it merely for manufacturing into towing lines and fishing nets. Tlio 
success which has attended the experiments made in Leeds and other towns 
in Great Britain to manufacture cloth from a mixture, in about cqnal pro¬ 
portions, of Chinese grass and sheep’s wool, having led to a groat demand 
for the former article, in a raw state, it becomes an useful subject of 
enquiry whether the Kunchoora of Bungpore, and Mheea of Assam, could 
not be made a profitable article of export in competition with the (r|iina 
material.] 


To James Hume, Esa., Honorary Secretary to the Agricultural Society. 

Sir, —^The inquiries you have douc me the honor to pro- 
pore in behalf of the Agricultural Society of Bengal, respecting 
the plant from which grass-cloth” is manufactured, embrace 
more than can be satisfactorily answered at the present 
time.- The subjoined account, though meagre, and in several 
particulars incomplete, will be found to contain much of the 
information you seek. It is cultivated in this vicinity, but as 
it is of an inferior quality, and does not flower until autumn, 
my description is less complete than if written in a more 
favored locality, or at a more advanced season of the year. 

Description and History. —Grass-cloth is manufactured 
from the fibres of a plant, called by the Chinese Md; it is a 
generic term, under which several varieties, if not species, are 
included, amongst these the Tung Md, Pi Md, Sing Md, Tien 
Md, and others are used only as therapeutic agents. Cloth is 
manufactured from the Chd Md, Td Md, Kin Md, Luh Md, Sfc. 
There is also a species of grass-cloth made from the Kdh all 
these have likewise a place in the pharmacopoeia of China. 
In imitation of the native botanists from whose works this 
account has been mainly derived, I shall principally limit 
my remarks to a description of the Chd Md, which belongs 
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to the natural order of Urticem —it is a Cannalns or hemp, but 
differing from Cannabis saliva, afirfficiently to warrant another 
designation. Perhaps until it becomes better known, it may 
be called Cannabis sinensis. It has an irregular cellular root, 
of a yellowish-white color, which sends up annually ten to 
fifteen, or more stems, to the height of from 7 to 10 feet. The 
stems are upright, slightly fluted, pilous, and frerbaccous: 
its leaves are on long petioles, alternate, ovate, roundish, 
serrate, simple; the upper surface pilous and dark green, the 
lower of a silvery-grey. The flowers are described as minute, 
nutnerous, of a light green color, on a catkin-like receptacle 
or spike. It is found at the base of hills and on dry soils, 
from Cochin China to the Yellow river, and from Chusan to 
the farthest west that researches can for the present ex¬ 
tend, and abounds chiefly in Kiangsu, Sy, Chuen, Kongnaiti, 
Chikiaiig, Fuchkien, and Canton provinces. Native writers 
do not include the latter province as its region. It is cer¬ 
tainly remarkable, that there is no notice of the Md in the 
work to which you refer, [Fortune’s Wanderings in China] 
as it is cultivated extensively in many places visited by the 
author, and grows even on the walls of Ningpo. The plant 
is mentioned in the Chinese classics, and was undoubtedly 
cultivated and employed by them a thousand years prior to 
our era. It is mentioned in the 8hu King as an article of 
tribute from the central part of China in the time of Yu, 
B. C. 2205: doubtless it came into use in far more remote 
antiquity. The Chinese Herbal says, “its. origin is un¬ 
known.” 

Medical properties .—^The root is described by writers on 
materia medica as innoxious,* sweet to the taste, of a cold 
nature, and possessed* of cathartic properties. The root, 
seeds, and leaves are all officinal. A long list of diseases 
are enumerated in which the plant is efficacious, but these 
throw no other light on its properties than to suggest it is 
comparatively inert. It is partly because of its not possess- 
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ing the narcotic properties of the Cannabis sativa, that a 
difference is presumed to exist between them. In this con¬ 
nection r may remark, that grass-cloth is superior to linen 
for garments in hot climates, the latter being a rapid con¬ 
ductor of caloric is often unsafe, the former is not so good 
a conductor, and therefore more suitable. This may be owing 
either to the fact of the former being hot-pressed in a ca¬ 
lender by which it is rendered compact and smooth, whilst 
the process to which the other is subjected for the same 
purpose, but partially affects it, or original differences in the 
fibres of European and Chinese linen. 

Planting the seeds .—^This takes place in May. Great care 
is first taken in the selection of seeds, and in the prepara¬ 
tion of the soil. The seed should be gathered on the ap¬ 
pearance of frost, those produced from a recent root are the 
best* After being dried they are stowed away in a basket 
or jar mixed with sand, or dry earth, others say moist earth. 
The jar is then covered with straw to protect the seeds from 
the c^ld, as if exposed to its influence they yield an imper¬ 
fect plant. Before planting, the seeds are tested by immer¬ 
sion in water, those which float are to be rejected, those at 
the bottom to be planted. A loose dry soil is to be selected, 
if near a canal or rivulet it is preferable. The ground is to 
be well ploughed, and broken finely, manured, and then di¬ 
vided into beds about eight yards long, and one wide; the beds 
are to be raked, and afterwards made compact with a hoe. 
After this it is.watered and left for a night: on the following 
day raking up and pressing down is repeated. The beds 
being smooth, two or three table spoonsful of seed are mixed 
with a bowl of earth, and sown broad-cast over half a dozen 
beds, then they are swept with a broom to cover the seeds. 
In some places the seeds are first made to sprout, and then 
planted In drills, which are carefully filled up. Just before 
the blades appear, a framework is to be constructed over the 
^ds, on wluch mats should be spread to protect them from 
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the heat of June and July. The matting must be kept 
moist by day and removed at night, that the blades 'may 
remve the dew of heaven. The beds are to be constantly 
weeded. When the plant is about two inehes high, the 
framework and inatting may be removed. When three 
inches higli, it should be transplanted, having been well 
watered the night before; the blades should be t|^en up se¬ 
parately with a portion of earth and planted in a field far 
removed from mulberry trees, about four niches apart. It may 
form a border to the ceralia and vegetables, protecting them 
fr<*i the depredations of domestic animals, which all avoid 
the Md. In dry weather, the field is to be watered every 
tiiree or four days, until the second decade, when it may be 
watered every tenth day. In November and December ma¬ 
nure it with horse or buffaloe dung, earth, straw or any rub¬ 
bish, a foot or more thick, to protect it from cold. In March 
rake it away and expose the plant, watering it in dry weather, 
and nsuig rubbish of any kind for manure. A caution is 
given never to use swines’ dung, as it is “ saltish” and^hurt- 
ful to the Md. In the thu'd or fourth year, some say in the 
second, the plant may be cut and used. 

Planting the roots .—^The roots are to be cut into pieces 
of three or four fingers’ length, and are to be planted in May, 
lialf a yard apart, and watered every three or four days. On 
the appearance of the blades use the hoe and water them; they 
will be mature for cutting in the second year. In the course 
of ten* years the roots become unfruitful, t^e shoots may 
then be cut off, and if enveloped in earth, and covered.with 
matting, can be transplanted in places 30 or 40 inches dis¬ 
tant. The ground should ba first well prepared with ma¬ 
nure, and freely manured afterwards : the manure being half 
water. Here, as before, the plants should be hoed from time 
to time. In many cases fresh earth, pulverized bricks, ashes, 
&c., are used for manure. Some years the husbandman has 
his crop injured by worms, he needs therefore to seek for 
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aud destroy them as they appear by picking them off. It 
not unfrequently happens, that the crop is in some places 
remarkably small, and sometimes the produce is very great 
without assignable cause. 

Cutting the Md, —It yields three crops every year. The 
first cutting takes place in June. Care is to be taken not to 
cut the young shoots, keep therefore an inch from the ground. 
In a month or two, the shoots are seven or eight feet high, 
when the second cutting takes place; do not cut the original 
stem. During the latter part of September, or in October, 
the last cutting is performed, from which the finest cloth is 
made: the first being inferior, coarse, and hard. After each 
cutting, the plant is to be covered with manure, and watered; 
but not day by day unless it be cloudy. At Canton the plant 
is pulled up by the roots every year, from which it is evident 
that it differs widely from the Md just described. Perhaps 
that which is produced at Canton is Cannabis sativa. 

Peeling th& Md. —On being cut, the leaves are carefully 
taken off with a bamboo knife, by women and children, gene¬ 
rally on the spot. It is then taken to the house, and soaked 
in water for an hour, unless it is already wet by recent 
showers. In cold weather the water should be tepid. After 
this the plant is broken in the middle, by which the fibrous 
portion is loosened, and raised from the stalk; into the in- 
stertice thus made, the operator, generally a woman or a child, 
thrusts the finger nails, and separates the fibre from the 
centre to one extremity, and then to the other. The strip¬ 
ping j>rocess is very easy. It appears to be difficult to remove 
the fibres from the Canton Md, as it is soaked in water for 
more than 48 hours before peeling, which is done by men. They 
first cut off the roots, and then separating the fibre from the 
stalk, strip it off by drawing it over a pin, fixed in a plank. 
In either process half of the fibre is taken off at one stroke. 
The .:next process is scraping the hemp, to facilitate which 
|he .fibre is first soaked in water. The knife or scraper is 
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about two inches long; its back is inserted in a handle of 

r 

twice the length. This rude implement is held in the left- 
hand, its edge which is dull, is raised a line above Ibe index 
finger. Strips of hemp are then drawn over the blade from 
within outwards, and being pressed upon by the thumb, the 
pilous portion of one surface, and the mucilaginous part of 
the other are thus taken off. The hemp then “ i;olls up like 
boiled tendonafter being wiped dry, it is exposed to the 
sun for a day, and then assorted, the whitest being selected 
for fine cloth. 

Bleaching and dividing.—K partial bleaching is effected 
on the fibres, before they undergo further division, some¬ 
times by boiling, and at others by pounding on a plank 
with a mallet. These operations are in some places re¬ 
peated. After being dried in the sun, an important opera¬ 
tion tlTen succeeds by women and children, to whom is 
entrusted the tedious process of splitting the fibres, which 
they do with their fiilger nails. Expert hands are able to 
carry this division very far. When this process hasi been 
preceded by hatchelmg, the shreds are finer and softer. 
The thrcsids arc formed into balls, and subjected to frequent 
soaking and washings. The ashes of the mulberry leaf are 
recommended to be put in the water with the hemp, others 
use lime, for a whole night. Some simply expose it to dew 
and sun. In rainy and cloudy weather, it should be ex¬ 
posed to a current of air in the house : moisture darkens it. 
The threads are now ready for splicing, the work of women 
and children, the labors of the agriculturist being concluded 
when the threads are rolled into balls, after being sized or 
stiffened with rice-water. Before the thread is ready for the 
weaver, the balls are ‘steamed over the vapour of boiling 
water in a closed oven. They are then spread out to dry. 
The subsequent stipes, until the cloth is removed Irom the 
loom, include nothing which interests, or at least instnicts, 
artisans in the West. 
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Varieties of the Md .—^Thc Chd Md is found wild, but 
in this state attains only three or four feet, and is seldom 
used exce'pt for twine. King Md grows nearly as high as the 
Chd Md, the fibre is separated only by rotting in water. The 
stalks are dipped in sulphur and employed for matches. Its 
flowers are yellow. Very coarse cloth and sandals arc made 
from its fibre. The thread of this Md made in Kongsi, is said 
to be as fine as silk. Td Md or Hdn (dynasty) Md, and also 
called fine hemp^ is likewise employed for making cloth and 
for ropes; its fibre is used as a support to the pith employed 
as candle wicks. lath Md produces the hemp of which rice 
bags are manufactured, and also ropes. The Tung Md and 
the Pi Md are used for making pigments, one serving for 
cakes, the other for paper. The only other Md that need 
be named in this list is the Chi Md, Sesamum mdicum. 
It was brought from India in the reign of Kingti, B. C. 166. 
It is now found in all parts of the empire. Its seeds arc 
used in cakes, and like almost every kmd of Md, it yields oil. 
PTfla?—It would seem from various English and Chinese Dic¬ 
tionaries, that flax is found in China, but of the existence of 
Linum usitatissimum, I cannot discover the slightest evi¬ 
dence. It seems to have been confounded with the last 
named plant. The above are aU the facts respecting the 
Md which I have been able to glean from native authors, the 
deficiency can only be supplied by personal observation. 
The Chd Md of this place can be inspected and described 
when in flower. This imperfect account of the plants pro¬ 
ducing the fibre from which the grass-cloth of commerce is 
manufactured (evidently a misnomer), would be yet more 
defective were the Kdh plant to be wholly omitted. It is 
described as a creeper, which every year springs from an 
immense root, and grows from ten to thirty feet in length, 
clin^ng to trees when within reach. The root is purple 
on the outside, and white within, it is made into flour like 
arrow-root. I have found it an useful substitute for the 
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Maranta arundinacea. Its leaves have three points, they are 
long* green on the face, and bright below. In Augnst it has 
blended purple flowers. The fibre is strongly adherent to 
the stalk, and is only loosened by boiling it in water. It is 
then taken off with the finger nails, exposed for a long time 
to running water, and beaten with mallets. It undei^oes the 
same processes as the Md, but seems to require more beating 
and boiling: wooden utensils make it dark. The Kdh, like the 
Md, has been manufactured from high antiquity, and is found 
throughout the same extensive region in which the latter 
abounds. The cloth made from it is yellow, and as fine as 
ordinary grass-cloth, it cannot be bleached white, in summer 
it is much worn by respectable Chinese. The best brought to 
Ningpo, is called Hdindn Kdh cloth, and is perhaps manu¬ 
factured on the island of Ilaindn. If by the Kunkhura you 
mean the Urtica ienacissima of Roxburgh, it is probable that 
it is a different plant from either variety of the Md. As the 
hindrance to the manufacture of the former is owing to the 
difficulty attending the peeling of the fibre, would it flbt be 
well to treat it, as the Chinese do the Kdh, viz. by boiling ? If 
the Kunkhura should prove useless, may not the catalogue of 
Dr. Wallich, which contains forty-seven species of Urticeee, 
include the Md, the Kdh, or an available substitute? The 
observations of Dr. Roxburgh, on the various specimens of 
fibrous vegetables, the produce of India, may perhaps be 
consulted with advantage in connection with the Chinese ac¬ 
count of the Md. Besides the enclosed, I shaft only be able 
to send you some seeds of the Chd Md. There can be no 
doubt that if seeds of the proper kind be procured from 
China, the plant may be introduced into India if it be not 
mdigenous to her soil. To secure success it would perhaps 
be well to procure them from each of the open ports of, China. 
From Canton is exported the finest cloth manufactured in 
the empire. This superiority the Chinese attribute to the 
greater skill of the Canton workmen. Foreigners have refer- 

2 G 
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red that fibre to two plants. Cannabis saliva, and Sida iilafolia 
(Dr. Abel).* From Shanghai is exported the fine strong 
fibre you have referred to, the Urtica nivea. It was through 
the efforts of the H. E. I. Company of Canton, that seeds 
were procured and forwarded to England. By referring to the 
47 th page of the 72nd Vol. of the Philosophical Transactions, 
there will'be found a paper on Chinese Hemp by Mr. 
Furgusson, and a notice of the experiments tried with the 
seeds in England, (vid. Encyc. Brittannica). Had they pos¬ 
sessed the hints here extracted from Chinese writers on this 
plant, the experiments of the gentlemen named in the above 
paper would probably have been more successful. Should 
the Society wish to pursue the subject further, some useful 
information may be obtained from a series of sketches, 120 
in number, illustrating the culture and manufacture of grass- 
cldth, by Tinqua, 12, New China St., Canton, a translation 
of the text accompanying the drawings may be found in the 
Chinese Repository for May 1847. It was the special pro¬ 
vince of Monsieur Hedde, of the late embassy from France 
to China, to collect facts and specimens illustrative of the 
agriculture and manufactures of China. The result of his 
observations have, I believe, been published in Paris, contain¬ 
ing a notice of one variety of the Md. Osbeck, a pupil and 
countryman of Linnaeus, and Dr. Abel, Naturalist of Lord 
Amherst’s embassy, have noticed the Md. The Agricultural 
Society of Bengal, aiming to develope the industrial re¬ 
sources of a great empire, and thereby to improve its inhabi¬ 
tants, has a clmm upon the services of all who can contribute 
in any manner to its objects, ^llow me to assure the Society, 
that I shall take great pleasure in responding to any further 
calls you may have occasion to make. 

Ningpo ; June 1«^, 1848. 


It hag also been referred to Corekorus eapsularit. Vide Bennett’s Wan- 
in N. 8 . Wdes and China.— Eds. 
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Report on Mahwa Oil. 

Note by Db. Falconer. —As there are no specimens 
accompanying Dr. Macgowan^s paper on the grass-cloth of 
Chin:^ it is impossible to decide as to the accuracy of his 
statement that the fibre is produced by a species of Cannabis, 
which he provisionally calls Cannabis sinensis. This point 
cannot be determined without an examination of the flowers ;* 
and Dr. Macgowan does not appear to have seen them. But 
the description given by him is entirely that of the species of 
Bashmeria (formerly Urtica), called B. nivea or tenacissima by 
Botanists, or of a nearly allied species; and 1 am not aware 
of Sny evidence to support the idea that the China grass-cloth 
(Chu Md) is derived from a species of Cannabis. One of the 
other kinds mentioned by Dr. Macgowan, Kir^ Md, was for¬ 
warded to Dr. Roxburgh, from Canton, by Mr. Kerr, in 1812. 

* A second reference has been made to Dr. Macgowan on this point, and 
specimens will no doubt be shortly received.— Eds. 


Report on the Oil of the seed of the Mahwa tree (Bassia lati- 
folia). Communicated by the Society of Arts. 

Adelphi; ISth September, 1848. 

J. Hume, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the Agricultural 
Society, Calcutta. 

Sib, —I am directed by our Committee of Chemistry, Trade, 
and h|anufactures, to forward to you the following report 
relative to the oil of the Bassia latifolia,* 

The receipt of your parcels of oil having been reported to 
the Council, the same were referred to a joint Committee for, 
consideration, and the following are the results of the experi¬ 
ments which have been made. An analysis of the oil having 
been made by W. Hawes, Esq., the following is his report: 

* This oU was originally received from Mr. C. B. Taylor, of Fab^ow, in 
which district the tree abounds; but it is also common throughoiB Cestnd 
and Northern India.—Eos. 
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“ Its specific gravity is .^6, in appearance it consists of a 
number of round crystaline grains of solid matter (stearjne), 
embedded in an oily fluid (elain). It saponifies easily with 
the production of glycerine and the usual grease acids, but 
I could not detect lactic acid in the product; -the resulting 
soap is good as to quality and color, and satisfactory as to 
quantity. . 

“ The coloring matter in the oil passes off in the spent ley 
to which it communicates a brown color, similar to that 
produced by other vegetable oils. 

''The grease acids produced after the saponification of this 
oil are easily separated by pressure, and afford at 40 per cent, 
of stearic acid, and which is inodorous while translucent, and 
appears admirably adapted for candles. 

" If the oil can be obtained in bulk in the same state as 
the sample, the solid and fluid parts may be more easily se¬ 
parated than in most oils, and by the simple process of drain¬ 
ing, which consists in melting the oil and allowing it to cool 
in a voom, in tubs, heated to that degree which will allow 
the stearine to crystalize, leaving the elain fluid. 

"When the crystalization is perfect, a plugin the bottom 
of the cask is removed, and the elain drawn from the solid 
mass, and two beautiful products are obtained. 

"The ehnn obtained in this process from tallow is fitting for 
soap-making and other rough purposes. From palm oil it is 
too much colored to be applicable to many uses, but tjjat ob¬ 
tained from this oil is superior to either, and in its appearance 
and properties resembles olive oil, and I think for many pur- 
. poses would be as useful, especially for dyeing. 

" From the examination of the oil, which I have been able 
to make, I have no doubt that if it can be produced at the 
cost of ]^alm oil, any quantity can be used advantageously.^^ 

Although Mr. Hawes went fully into the matter, I regret 
that the Society did not receive any specimens of the manu- 
iactuied article. 
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Mr. G. F. Wilson, Managing Director of the Patent Can¬ 
dle, Company, also furnished the Society with a report, In 
which he states, ‘‘ that the worth of the Mahwa oil in this 
country, for the manufacture of candles, is £ 8 per ton, less 
than Petersbufgh tallow, and after making a great number 
of experiments upon it, he finds it to be of the same value as 
cocoanut oil, as its being harder makes up for the color 
being inferior. Large quantities could be used in this coun¬ 
try at about £ 35 per ton.’’ I send some of the candles and oil 
as returned to the Society by Mr. Wilson, but he fears, that 
■tB?y will not remain in a solid state through the voyage to 
India :* there are however processes by which candles could be 
made from this oil sufficiently hard for the Indian market. 
Samples Nos. 1 and 2 in the parcel sent are those by Mr. 
Wilson. 

The oil having been further examined by Mr. John Thomas 
Cooper and other eminent Chemists, they reported that the 
sample of oil appears to be similar to the African Sheea 
butter, except that it is somewhat harder, and it would doubt¬ 
less be an important introduction into this country if its 
price would admit of its competing with palm oil. 

In addition to the above reports I am directed to inform 
you, that the Society caused several other experiments to be 
made with the oil by manufacturers of soap, and sample No. 
3, is a specimen made by Mr. R. Hendrie, with a minimum 
amouqt of alkali; and No. 4, a specimen by Mr. Bertram, of 
soap manufactured by a new process, this specimen is much 
harder and more compact than the preceding.t 

The whole of the parties to whom it has been submitted, 
agree, that it is likely to be of great importance for most 
commercial purposes if it can be obtained in bulk at a price 
not exceeding that of palm oil. 

* The candles reached in a half liquified state.—Eos. 

t These specimens are in the Society’s museum, and open to the inape&boift 
of the public.—Eos. 



SnS Rgtori on Coittm-ckantinff Machines. 

Ill oondusion, I am directed to express to you the' thanks 
irf the Society for having forwarded to them for their ^ex- 
Mninatioii, an article likely to be of so great importance both 
to ,tii« country producing and consuming it and to assure 
yoa» that they will, at all times, be most happy to co-operate 
with you in obtaining reports and assisting in carrying out 
the objects dof your Society. 

Samubi. Thob. Davenport, Asst. Secy. 

P. S.—The above report would have been forwarded some 
time rince, but was delayed in hopes that further specimens 
would have been forwarded to the Society to be remitted 
to you. 


Report of the Committee upon the Cotton-cleansing Machines; 
with a memorandum descriptive of the Machine to tohich 
the Society’s gold medal and premium of Rs. 600 were 
aw&rded. 


Tour Committee assembled at the Society’s rooms, Met- 
ralfe Hall, on the afternoon of Saturday, the 23rd September, 
uid proceeded to settle the mode in which the experiments 
riiould be tried for determining the comparative merits of 
tlie three cotton-cleaning machines, entered for competition 
for the gold medal of your Society, and the premium offered 
hy M^r Jenhins. 

2nd. It was settled, that the native churka should be tried 
hi ibe forst instance as a standard of comparison for the com- 
petiug mwbines. Also, that the experiments were to consist 
in passing one-quarter of a pound'of kupas through each 
ouichine, the rime which lapsed during this operation to be 
noted, and the seeds and cotton to be then separately weigh- 



lastiy, the cotton passed through to be examined 
cleanlinw, quality of staple, and whether it was 
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opened out or clotted. The kupas under experiment was 
from the Agra district, forwarded by the Lieutenant Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces. 

3rd. A native was to pass the cotton through the churkaf 
Mr. John Fraser, Civil Engineer, (who undertook at the 
request of the Society to see that Mr. Burn’s machine was 
in the best possible working order) was to pass* the cotton 
through the machines of Mr. Potter and Mr. Burn, and Mr. 
Mather was to pass it through his own machine. These 
preliminaries being settled, the experiments were proceeded 
with; in the course of our proceedings it was observed, that 
the scales with which the cotton was weighed were unsuit¬ 
able for so nice an operation, and upon the fourth experiment 
being tried, they gave so absurd a result, that a repetition of 
that experiment was determined on to ascertain if any error 
had been committed in the weighing. The result of the re¬ 
petition showed the fault to be in the scales which were not 
sensitive enough for our purpose, whereupon it was resolved 
to re-weigh with proper scales the cotton and seeds of each 
experiment, they being carefully kept apart for that purpose, 
as well as for examination. The following Table shows the 
experiments as they stood at the close of the trial: 

Table 1. 


No. of 

Experiments. 

• 

Name of Machine. 

• 

Weight of Ku¬ 
pas used as per 
common scales. 

’Time elapsed in 
the experiment. 

Weight after ex-> 
periment as per 
common scales. 

Of 

Seeds. 

of 

C!otton. 




M. 8. 

Bs. As. 

lU. As. 

1 

Native Chorka, .. 

ilb. 

8 50 

6 0 

4 0 

2 

Potter’s,. 

Ditto, 

7 60 

6 0 

4 0 

3 

Bum’s,. 

Ditto, 

6 0 

6 3 

* 0 

4 

Mather’s,. 

Ditto, 

3 30 

6 0 

-6 Q 

6 

Ditto repeated. 

Ditto, 

2 68 

6 14 

4 6 
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4th. On the 25th instant the re-weighing took place with 
proper scales, the weights were again taken in Rupees and 
Annas, and the following Table shows the results: 

Table IL 


•si 

Name of Machine. 

Weight of 

Total 

weight. 



Cotton. 

Seeds. 



Rs 

As. 

Ks. As. 

Rs. As 

1 

Native Churka, 

4 

1 

G 8f 

10 4* 

2 

Potter’s, . 

3 

I0| 

6 31 

0 131 

3 

Bum’s, 

4 

OS 

5 141 

9 15* 

4 

Mather’s,. 

4 

13S 

G 3 

11 0* 

fi 

Ditto repeated. 

3 

lOf 

G 0 

9 10* 


As there was no dirt worth naming in the kupas that was 
experimented upon, except a very few bits of leaves of the 
plant, twhich were all weighed either with the cotton or with 
the seeds, there could have been no loss in the operation suf¬ 
ficient to effect our results, therefore the last eolumn of the 
above Table shows the weight of kupas originally applied 
to each machine, instead of an even quarter of a pound as 
g^ven by the imperfect scales; consequently, it appears that 
in the 4th experiment the largest quantity of kupas was 
used; in the 1st experiment the next largest quantity; and 
in the 3rd experiment the next largest quantity; and lastly, 
in the 2nd experiment the smallest quantity of kupas was 
used, the repetition of the trial with Mather’s machine being 
left out of consideration. 

5th. Now, by applying the times noted, as given in 
Table 1. to the true weights, as shown in Table II. and 
rejecting the repetition of the experiment with Mather’s 
machine, we obtain a correct Table of our experiments as 
follows: 
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TABI.E III. 


No,of 

Experi¬ 

ments. 

Name of Machine. 

Time 

elapsed. 

Weight 
of Eupas 
used. 

1 Weight of results. 

Cotton. 

S^d. 



M. S. 

%8. As. 

Bs. As. 

Rs. As. 

1 

Native Churka, .. i 

8 50 

10 4i 

4 1 

8 3* 

2 

Potter’s, 

7 50 

9 13* 


6 3* 

3 

Bum’s, 

6 0 

9 16* 


6 14* 

4 

Mather’s, .. 

3 30 



6 3 


6th. By reducing the weight of fe<^<w.used in each ex¬ 
periment from Rupees and Annas (in which it was taken for 
convenience at the time,) to its corresponding weight in deci¬ 
mals of pounds; and by proportionately dertermining what 
weight of kupas each machine would clean in a day of 12 
hours, we get the following Table IV. We have assumed 12 
hours as the extent of a day^s work in our comparison, but 
for this purpose it matters not how long a time be taken, 
always provided that the same period be applied to each of 
the machines to obtain a correct comparative result; com¬ 
parative and not absolute results being all that is required or 
can be obtaia(|d in the present enquiry. In actual practice 
it will often happen, that a man having a large family may, 
with their aid, work his churka for a much longer time than 
a man with a small family, or than one with no family at all, 
but such considerations are foreign to this investigation. 

Table IV. 


1 • 

« g 

■s s 

Name of Machine. 

Time ekpsed. 

Weight of Ku- 
pot in decimals 
of lbs. 

Weight of En- 
pas that would 
i)e cleaned in 
12 hours. 

ii-sj 

sw 

IP 



m'.s. 

lbs. 

lbs. oa. 

lbs. 

lbs. OS. 

1 

Native Churka,.. 

8 50 

0.267 

2D 16 

0.1016 

6 

2 

Potter’s,.. 

7 60 

0.246 

22 10 

0.0912 ' 

6 

3 

Bum’s, .. .. 

6 0 

0.249 

29 14 

0.1009 , 

m .i.7i 

4 

Mather’s, 

3 30 

0.276 

66 12 

O.ISI 6 

24 14.77 


2 H 
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The above Table shows the out-turn of the several machines, 
and calling that of the native churka 1, or unity, the compa¬ 
rative merits as regards out-turn will be as follows : 

Native churka, .. .. .. .. 1 

Potter’s, .. .. .. 1.012 

Bum’s, .. .. .. .. 1.462 

Mather’s,.. .. .. .. .. 3.010 

By this it appears, that the merits of the machines, so far 
as out-turn is concerned, is inversely in the order in which 
the experiments Were made. But, with the exception of the 
native churka, it is not to be understood that your Committer 
consider the above figures to represent the correct out-turn 
of the machines when working upon a large scale, for the 
experiments were far too small to determine that point, but 
were sufficient to fix their relative merits, which your Com¬ 
mittee consider was more particularly their business. 

7th. There is another point to be considered, namely, that 
the native churka was worked by one man only, whereas 
the other machines were worked by two men turning a fly¬ 
wheel, whilst a third man fed the machine, making three men; 
the out-turn therefore ought to be three times as great as 
that by the native churka, to make the results equable in 
regard to cost for labor. This we find to be the case in 
Mather’s machine only, and assuming the price of labor per 
man to be the same for each machine, the relative merits of 
the two machines as regards cost of working, as shown by 
these experiments, are very nearly identical, and may be 
thus expressed: 

Cost of working. Out-turn. 

Native churka, .!. 1 . 1 

Mather’s machine,. 3 .. 3.01 

It should here be stated, that the cost of Mather’s machine 
is ^ Rupees, that of the native churka probably 1 Rupee. 

Thus, so far as cost of working and out-turn is con- 
f^ed, the result by these experiments is the same fur the 
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native churka and Mather’s machine. It remains now to com¬ 
pare^ the quality of the cotton after being experimented upon, 
as respects cleanliness, opening out of staple, &c. The cotton 
cleaned in the foregoing experiments was submitted td the 
examination of the two persons named by the Society, and 
whom your Committee considered as very competent judges, 
namely, Mr. Edward Smith, a cotton manufacturer from 
Manchester, and Mr. Marshall, the manager of Fort Glo’ster 
cotton mills. The packages containing the samples for their 
inspection were numbered 1, 2, 3, &c., without stating the 
machine the numbers referred to. The opinions of these 
gentlemen are given in the Appendix Nos. 1 and 2, and need 
not be quoted in full here: it being sufficient to state, that 
they both decidedly gave the preference to the packages 
marked 4 and h, which were from Mather’s machine. The 
order of merit they both assigned to the samples was «s 
follows— 

1. Mather’s machine. 

2. Native churka. 

3. Potter’s machine. 

^ Burn’s machine. 

In the opinion' of these gentlemen your Committee fully 
concur. Mr. Smith further states, ^‘that were the Surat 
cottons, which enter the Liverpool market, cleaned equally as 
well as the samples 4 and 5 (from Mather’s machine), they 
would ^ring from to | of a penny per Ife. more than they 
now do,” which would (taking the average of those sums, 
namely, 212 of a penny) be an increase in price equal to two 
shillings and three half pence per maund. And Mr. Marshall’s 
statement nearly agrees therewith, for he says, “its value 
would be enhanced more than q Rupee a maund, or say on 
an average 10 per cent.” The kupas upon which the experi¬ 
ments were tried was, as stated in para. 2, from the Agra 
district, and was remarkably clqan picked, being almost 
wholly free from bits of leaves, whilst that which is sent 
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from Surat or from the Nurbudda districts, your Committee 
believe to have much less care bestowed on it in this respect, 
and is generally Very dirty; and although it is to be regretted, 
that' none of this foul kupas could be procured at the time 
for the experiment, yet your Committee see no reason to 
suppose that the like comparative superiority would not have 
been displjiyed by the Mather’s machine on the dirty muster 
as upon that submitted to the trial. 

9th. Before coming to a final conclusion upon the merits 
of the machines, ;^our Committee again tried the experiments 
between the native churka and Mather’s machine, using half 
a pound of cotton to each, both Mr. Potter’s and Mr. Burn’s 
machines being now considered as so decidedly surpassed 
by Mather’s, and not performing the work so satisfactorily as 
the native churka, were omitted from further consideration. 
The following Table gives the particulars of the last trial: 

TA.BL.E V. 


Name of Machine. 


Weight of re- a g .a 
suit in decimals ” P — 


4» <9 S 

-- __ .a g 

Cotton. Seed. 



Now, treating this experiment in the same way as was done 
with the former, in paras. 6 and 7, we get the following 
comparison: 

Cost of working. Out-turn. 

Native churka, . 1 . 1 

Mather’s machine,. 3 . 2.719 

This result differs from that of the former experiment, and 
there' can be no doubt thpt, if they were repeated again and 
again, a different result would be obtained with each rcpeti- 
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tion, as such is invariably the case with correct experiments 
of every kind: the usual course in such cases is to take the 
mean; if we follow this plan, the mettn result of our two 
experiments between the native churka and Mather^s niachine 
would be as follows; 

Cost of working. Out-turn. 

Native churka, . 1 . 1 

Mather’s machine, .... 3 . 2.864 

This result would show the out-turn by Mather’s machine is 
less in proportion to its cost of working than that by the na¬ 
tive churka. But it must be stated, that we have been con¬ 
sidering the machine as worked by three men when com¬ 
paring it with the native churka, although this is not the 
mode intended to work the 12 machines now made for Go¬ 
vernment (which will be all worked together by animal power), 
and your Committee consider that no satisfactory result as 
to the actual working of Mather’s machine can be arrived at 
until tried upon the large scale intended by Government. 

10th. If from the foregoing statement and discussion of 
facts the Society should proceed to deliberate upon the pro¬ 
priety of awaking Mr. Mathc^ their prize, your Committee 
think it proper to state, it has been suggested that the 
original cost of Mr. Mather’s machine, namely, 60 Rupees, 
being so much greater than that of the native churka, namely, 
about one Rupee, would, in a measure, be a prohibition to the 
poor jpeople of this country availing themselves of it. This 
objection however seems to be over-ruled, as far as regards the* 
prize, by the Society’s own proceedings on the 11th October 
1847 (vide Journal of the Society, Part 2, Vol. vi.,) an4 
12th February 1848, (vide Journal of the Society, Part 3, 
Vol. vi.) wherein the Society agreed to admit both Mr. 
Burn’s and Mr. Mather’s machines with a knowledge that the 
cost of the former was £3 to each, and that of the 
latter 60 Rupees. This therefoj-e would appear to* set the 
matter of the cost of the machine out of the question as 
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respects tlie Society's gold medal, but it is not for this Com¬ 
mittee to offer any decision upon this point. And with 
respect to'the premium offered by Major Jenkins, we find 
in Part ], Vol. vi. of the Society’s Journal, that at a meeting 
of the Society, held on 12th May 1847, and also at their next 
meeting on the 9th June 1847, a correspondence was read 
from Dr. Wight, Mr. Petrie and Major Jenkins, relative 
to Mr. Petrie’s saw-gin and Mr. Burn’s machine, from which 
it would appear, that Bum’s machine came within Major 
Jenkins’ intentions, and if so, Mr. Mather’s vpe presume would 
also. Nevertheless, your Committee, at the same time that 
they would recommend Mr. Mather’s machine to the favor¬ 
able consideration of the Society for their medal, consider 
it is due to Major Jenkins to refer the whole of the case 
to him for his decision respecting his own munificent pre¬ 
mium. 

11th. Your Committee think it necessary to state, that 
they do not consider that Mather’s machine, in its present 
state, is perfect, having no doubt but that gentleman will im¬ 
prove many of its details during the construction of the large 
additional number he is about to make for the Government 
for distribution through the principal cotton' growing dis¬ 
tricts of India. Your Committee, at the same time, would 
guard the Society from the supposition, that this machine, 
however great an improvement, is likely in the present state 
of civilization and agricultural progress in India to bfcome 
‘ an available machine to the cotton growing population ; the 
machine however as it now stands, appears to your Committee 
.to be highly creditable to Mr. Mather’s ingenuity and per¬ 
severance in its construction, in its workmanship, and in 
its results; and it is also worthy of notice, that it has 
been entirely made in India. Should the Society concur 
in the recommendation of your Committee and award Mr. 
Mather the prize, they woyld suggest, that he be requested 
to furnish drawings of the machine, accompanied with a 
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paper explanatory of its mechanical details, and also of the 
manner in which it is intended by Government to fit up and 
work twelve of them together by animal powef, and any 
other particulars that he might deem of importance. * Your 
Committee arc of opinion, that tlie publication of such parti¬ 
culars in the Society's Journal would enable others to manu¬ 
facture the like machines in remote localities, avd lead to its 
being early brought to the utmost perfection it is capable of.* 
12th. It may be worth remarking, that all the machinci 
submitted for trial follow the principle of the native churka 
namely, having two rollers through which the cotton is passec 
and stripped from the seeds, wjiich are rejected and remaii 
(or ought to remain) behind, whilst the cotton is drawr 
through; so far they resemble each other and the nativt 
churka; but they differ very materially in the diameters o: 
the rollers, which doubtless has much to do with the success 
of the machine. The following table shows the diametei 
of the rollers of each of them: 


Table showing the comparative sizes of the rollers of the* Natm 
Churka at^ of the three new Cotton-cleaning Machines. 


No. 

Names. 

Diameter of up- j 
per roller at its ■ 
ends. 1 

Upper roller at i 
centre. j 

1 

Mean diameter 
of upper roller.' 

Diameter of 
lower roller, j 

Relative pro-; 
portion of the 

2 rollers. ! 

1 

• 

Native Churka, 

Inch. 

§ 

4 

4 


As 1 to 2 

2 

Potter’s machine, 


■ 4 

I 

34 

1 to 4 

3 

Bum’s machine, 

\ 

3 

i 


lto3^. 

4 

Mather’s machine, 

h 

4 

4 

U 

1 to 3 


Two of the machines, namely. Burn’s and Mather’s, have the 
brush-fan applied to them, this application was iif all pro- 


* It will be perceived, that this recommendation of the Committee, has 
been attended to.—Ens. 
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bability copied from the American saw-gin, which is similar¬ 
ly furnished, but this ought no more to be considered as 
detracting'from the’merit of either Mr. Burn or Mr. Mather 
than the application of the crank (which had been in use 
from time immemorial in the turning lathe and spinning 
wheel) detracted from the merit of the person who applied it 
to convert the reciprocating motion of a steam-engine into 
a rotatory one, for which a patent was granted by the 
Crown, and which patent was not litigated even by the 
celebrated Mr. Waft, to whom the application of the crank 
as above-named would have been of great value. 

13th. Before concluding their Report your Committee 
deem it incumbent on them to express their thanks to Mr. 
John Fraser, Civil Engineer, for his kind and constant at¬ 
tention to the Society’s and their wishes, in seeing that Mr. 
Bum’s machine was in the best possible working order at the 
time of the experiment, and also in working it during the 
trial, Mr. Burn having appointed no one to look to his 
interest during the proceedings; Mr. Fraser likewise most 
willingly undertook a similar office for Mr. Potter’s machine, 
lie being altogether a disinterested party, places, in the 
opinion of your Committee, the fairness of their experiments 
beyond the possibility of suspicion. To Mr. Mather also the 
thanks of the Committee are due for the trouble he took 
in arranging and fitting up the room for the trial, w’hich he 
did with the advice and assistance of your able Assistant 
• Secretary, Mr» Blechynden, whose attention and assistance 
to the Committee throughout their proceedings was of the 
greatest service. 

Calcutta ; F. W. Simms, CivU Engineer. 

ZOth October, 1848. Wm. Sage, lAeut.-Colonel. 

3. M. Vos, Civil Architect ^ Engineer, 
Charles Huffnagle. 

Willis Earle. 

Joseph Willis. 
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I find embodied in a Resolution of the Society, published 
in P^rt 1, Vol. vi., page xxiv., that the object of restrfcting 
the gold medal and prize of 500 Rs., to an iiriprovemdit on the 
Indian Churka, is to ensure a machine which should not only 
effect its work quickly and efficaciously, but be of a sufficient¬ 
ly moderate cost to admit of its being employed alike by the 
poorer as by the richer classes interested in cotton-clean¬ 
ing.” In proportion to the number of hands employed to 
work it, the improved machine under consideration appears 
to work rather more slowly than the native churka, and with 
reference to cost the comparison is more than twenty to one 
in favor of the Native instrument, i. e. more than twenty 
times the capital has to be invested in the new apparatus, 
to give an equal out-turn in the same time with native 
churka^. One of the greatest objections to the native machine 
is the extreme slowness of its action, as when properly 
constructed it separates the seed from the wool very fairly. 
It does not appear to me that the new machine fulfils the 
requisition of speed. 

The present annual export of cotton from Calcutta is 
stated to be about 1,200,000 maunds. Supposing the whole 
of this to be cleaned by the new machines, and they worked 
continuously every day, 12 hours per day, each machine yield¬ 
ing daily 24 lbs. of wool, 45,555 of them would be required 
to clean the above-mentioned quantity in three months, 
which sixty Rupees each, would cost 27,33,300 Company’s 
Rupees. The particular kind of kupas however Experimented 
on by us, yields as much as 40 per cent, of cotton-wool, whilst 
most of the Indian cottons yield a much smaller proportion 
than this, some as little as 23 per cent., with which no doubt 
the daily out-turn would be considerably less, whilst with 
such machines, involving complexity and the necessity of 
mechanical accuracy and adjustments, a certain number 
would always be under repair and “ hors de combat.” 'Thus 
the actual number required to be established would be far 

2 I 
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greater than above stated. The exports in this staple from 
Bombay and other ports I believe far exceed those of Cal¬ 
cutta, so'that it would appear, that it would require enormous 
capital to be invested in these machines to take the place of 
the ordinary method—the combined effect of its compara¬ 
tively high cost and slow action. Had the machine ap¬ 
proached the saw-gin in the amount of its results, the cost 
would have been moderate, but as it is, such does not appear 
to be the case. 

It has occurred to me to offer these observations as it 
appears so desirable, that the Society should be put in pos¬ 
session of all the data available, in order to come to a correct 
conclusion on a subject affecting so important and national 
a staple as the one in question. 

Hy. Morn ay, 

. Member of the Committee. 

The 10th and 11th paras, of the report, render the above re¬ 
marks in my opinion, null. The 10th shows the Society’s 
proceedings regarding the prizes to be awarded, and the 11th 
states, ‘*your Committee at the same time would guard 
the Society from the supposition that this machine, however 
great the improvement, is likely in the present state of civi¬ 
lization, and agricultural progress in India, to become an 
available machine to the cotton growing population.” Now, 
what is the improvement here spoken of? Why it would 
turn out cotton, worth one rupee per maund, moie in the 
market than what is now sold as the produce of the Surat 
country, and cleaned of course by the churka? See para. 
8, of the report. It appears to me that the superiority is 
established. 

November \bth, 1848. 


Wm. Sage. 
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APPENDIX No. I. 


Report upon Jive samples of Cotton parsed through certain Churkas 
on the 23rd September, 1848. 

No. 1.—^Moderately clean, and almost freed from seed, as well as 
the seed from the cotton. 

No. 2.—This sample is not sufficiently clean, and by having so 
much seed in it in a crushed state, will be objectionable. The seed 
also, from this batch of cotton, does not appear to be stripped orireed 
from portions of cotton which still adhere to it, and the cotton is 
not sufficiently opened out, but clotted together. 

No. 3.—Is very full of black moats, exceedingly dirty, and the 
seed from this parcel is not sufficiently stripped of the cotton. Tiiis 
is a worse sample than No. 2, and would, for general purposes, have 
to be re-picked before it could be used. • 

No. 4.—I regard this as a very clean parcel, and might be used 
with a mixture of American for the manufacturing of cloths which 
have the greatest bulk of consumption. The seed also seems well 
freed, and it would bring a much higher price than No. 3 in the 
Liverpool market. 

No. 5.—^This is also a good sample, and could, with No. 4, be 
generally used in mixing with American. It is, in my opinion, cleaner 
than most American we receive in Liverpool. The seed is well freed 
also. There would be very little difference in value between these 
two. Nos. 4 and 5. 

I consider, that were the Surat cottons which enter the Liverpool 
market, cleaned equally as well as samples No. 4 and 5, they would 
bring }d. to fc#. per lb. more than they now do. It would, more¬ 
over, be a great advantage, as well as a saving to spinners, to 
receive them in so clean a state. 


Calcutta: 

25th September, 1848. 


(Signed) Edward Smith. 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 

Calcutta : 27th September, 1848. 

Dear Sir, —I‘have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of 20th instant, and underneath I beg to hand you 
replies to the questions contained therein. 

1st. As to the cleanliness of the samples. The following is the 
order in which I should place the several packages you have sent 
me. Nos. 4 and —I, 2, 3 ; one of the advantages which the packages 
Nos. 4 and 5 have over the other lots is the total absence of 
crushed or broken seeds. 

2nd. As to the state in which they have been opened out and their 
fitness for the carding and spinning machines. In this case also, 
I should place the samples as I have done above. The benefit 
arising from the cotton being opened in passing through the ehurka, 
specially cotton of very short staple such as this, would not, I 
think, be of much importance, were it not that by this means 
the cotton would be more thoroughly cleaned of leaf than it can be, 
(without considerable injury to the staple) after it has once been 
pressed in the bale; it is unfortunate therefore that the kupas tried 
at the late meeting of the Society was so clear of leaf, as not to show 
how far the brushes were adapted for this purpose. With respect to 
the carding and spinning, it must be always a great advantage 
to have the cotton clean not only from the injury which the broken 
seeds and leaf do to the card-sheeting, but also from the irregula¬ 
rities that they cause in the thread. I have more difficulty in 
answering your 3rd question relative to the comparative walue of 
your samples and the cotton used at the Glo’ster mills, inasmuch 
as it appears to me they are not at all adapted for the same market,— 
thus in Liverpool, there is no dqubt that the Surat or Omrawuttec 
cotton, which is the cotton used at the Glo’ster mills, would bring a 
higher price than yours, whereas the result would probably be very 
different if bo^h samples were sent to China. 1 have no hesitation 
however in saying, that could the Glo’ster Mills Company procure 
Surat cotton equal in cleanliness to your samples No. 4 and 5, its 
value would be enhanced more than a Rupee a maund, or say on 
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an average 10 per cent. The cotton which the Glo’ster Company 
pryicipally use is Surat or Omrawuttec cotton, and is chiefly gfown, I 
believe, at Surat and in the Nizam’s territories; it is imjported from 
Bombay for the mill; for though a large quantity comes OVerland 
vid Mirzapore, yet it has been found not only higher in price, but 
considerably more dirty and of worse quality than that procbred 
from Bombay. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your’s faithfully, 

(Signed), • H. Marshall. 
The Secretary Agri-Horticnltural Society, 

Metcalfe Hall. 


Memorandum descriptive of the New Cotton-cleaning Machines, 

constructed for Government by 3.11. Matbeb, Civil Engineer. 

The new cotton-cleaning machine, for which the Agricultural'and 
Horticultural Society of India awarded their gold medal and the 
premium of five hundred rupees, placed at their disposal by Major 
Jenkins, and of which four views are given in Plate I, was one out 
of a set of twelve which were constructed for the Government of the 
north-western prorinces, and have lately been despatched to Agra, 
where it is intended to erect them in a building, of which a plan and 
section are given in Plate II. The motive power will be supplied to 
the machines when thus erected from a cattle-mill worked by a pair of 
bullocks, which will be connected by means of a band or strap with 
the pulley (marked g in Plate II,) keyed on to the end of the main 
shaft •/ the machines will be placed in the upper room of the clean¬ 
ing-house and will be driven by the straps marked H, off the pulleys 
d, which are also keyed on to the main shaft, and are of three feet 
diameter each. The kupas, when^first brought to the cleaning-house,, 
will be placed in the long bin J, in the upper room, whence it will be 
supplied as required, to (he boxes K, of the several machines. The 
operation of feeding the machine is shown in Fig. IV. Plate I, as well 
as in the sectional view of the cleaning-house in Plate II, the cleaned 
cotton is discharged from the machine through a spout b, which 
forms part of the machine, and passes through the wall of the build- 
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ing into the two enclosed verandah-rooms L; these latter rooms will 
be closed while the machines are at work, and will onty be opened 
at the end of the dajr's work for the removal of the cotton. This 
arrangement alone will be found to protect the cotton very consider¬ 
ably from the impunties which at present find their way into it after 
it has been cleaned by the native churka. The seed when separated 
from the cotton will fall down the spout F, (Fig. III. Plate I,) into 
the space partitioned off to receive it on the ground-floor marked m, 
Plate II. 

Fig. III. Plate I, e/thibits a sectional view of the machine. A and 
B are the two rollers between which the cotton is passed, and at the 
point of contact between which it is divested of its seed. The lower 
roller A, is made of hard wood, of one-half inch diameter; a wrought 
iron spindle or shaft, three-quarters inch in diameter, is inserted 
through this roller from end to end, on to which is keyed the spur- 
wheel M, which is driven from the driving shaft of the machine by 
theq>iuion N. The upper roller B, is of steel, half inch in diame¬ 
ter, and its surface is slightly indented with chisel-cuts in a diagonal 
direction, in order to give it some hold on the cotton; on to one end 
of the steel roller the pulley P, Fig. II. is keyed, wliich is driven by 
a strap from pulley S, Fig. IV. on the driving shaft of the machine; 
the two rollers are driven at the same surface velocity, viz. the 
wooden roller (one and a half inch in diameter) makes one revolu¬ 
tion, while the steel roller (half inch in diameter) makes three. 

The brushes C, Fig. III. attached to the four cast-iron arms on 
the driving shafts revolve rapidly, and sweep the wooden roller at 
three-quarters of an inch below the point of contact of the two rollers, 
such being found to be the average length of the fibre of thfvcotton 
for which these tnachines were intended. The length of the brushes 
can however be varied by means of their adjusting screws to suit any 
description of cotton. 

Below the brushes is a concave-shaped iron wire grating D, through 
which dirt, dust, and particles of leaf adhering to the kupas are dis¬ 
charged by the action of the brushes. The cleaned cotton is then 
thrown by the brushes through the spout marked E, Figs. III. & IV. 
in Plate-!, and b, in plate II, into the verandah-rooms L. The winch- 
handle and fly-wheel. Fig. IV. Plate I, represent the manner in wliich 
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the machine was worked when exhibited to the Society in the Met¬ 
calfe Hall; this manner of working the machine was adopted on that 
occasion simply on account of there being no cattle-mill available for 
the purpose. The Special Committee of the Society notice in their 
report, that two men were employed to work this machine in addition 
to the man who fed it, and this has giv^ rise to the erroneous im¬ 
pression that three men are required for each machine; whereas with 
suitable drivmg apparatus one man could drive at least 3 machines. 
The fly-wheel, &c. used in the Metcalfe Hall was an old one belong¬ 
ing to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society* and was quite un- 
snited for the purpose. Owing to these circumstances the only point 
on which a correct opinion could be formed by those who were pre¬ 
sent at the exhibition was, on the eptality of the cotton turned out by 
this machine in comparison to that turned out by the native churka, 
and the other two competing machines. On this point the most satis¬ 
factory evidence was aflbrded to the Committee (see their report 
para. 8) as to the superiority of the cotton turned out by this machine. 
The Committee moreover in the 9th para, of their report state, with 
regard to the motive power applied at the time of exhibition, “ your 
Committee consider that no satisfactory result as to the actual work¬ 
ing of Mather’s machine can be arrived at until tried upon the large 
scale intended by Government.” 

There are a few alterations which it will be desirable to introduce 
into any machines hereafter to be made, among which the giving ad¬ 
ditional speed to the brush-arms may be mentioned. 

The Government have sanctioned the construction of eight sets of 
these machines for distribution in the Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras, and have directed the work to be carried on at the Govern¬ 
ment iron bridge yard. 

(Signed) 3. H. Mather, Civil Engineer, 

• Suptdg, Govt. Cotton Experiments. 
Iron Bridge Yard, Acupore : 

6tA January, 1849. 
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Further notice regarding the “ Pooah” of Nipal and Sikim ; 

“ Poe^\of Gurhwall and Kumaoon; Boehmeria frutescens, 

Don; Urtica frutescens, Thunb. 

In September 1847, tlie Society received from Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, specimens of a new 
sort of fibre, called Pooah, obtained from a plant which 
“ grows wild and abundantly in the valleys throughout the 
mountains of eastetn Nipal and Sikim; at the foot of the 
hills skirting the Tarai, to the elevation of 1,000 or 1,200 
feet, and within the mountains up to 3,000 feet.” In an in¬ 
teresting notice accompanying this specimen, (which will be 
found at page 135 of this volume,) Dr. Campbell describes 
the plant, its habitat, the method of preparing the fibre, and 
the.uses to which it is applied. The very favorable report 
(also published) made on this fibre by Captain Thompson, a 
member of the Flax and Hemp Committee, to the effect that, 
when nroperly dressed, he considered it quite equal to the 
best European flax, and better fitted for converting into sail¬ 
cloth than any other substance he had seen in India, induced 
the Society to apply to Dr. Campbell for specimens of the 
plant, with the view of ascertaining its name, and if it was to 
be found in other parts of the Himalayan valleys, than those 
mentioned by him. These he has been kind enough to 
send, and for the following report on them, the Society is 
indebted to Dr. Falconer, Supt. H. C. Botanic Garden:— 

I have examined Dr. Campbell’s specimen of the Pooah 
plant. It is the Boehmeria frutescens of Botanists, common 
at lower elevations in the Himalayas from Gurwahl to the 
Sikim hills (Ganges to Burrampooter). In the outer hills of 
Gurwahl and Kumaoon it is called Poee, and the tough fibre 
is used there for making nets. The wood of another species is 
turned Into bowls. In Darjeeling B. frutescens goes by a si¬ 
milar name Pooah, and the fibre is used for similar purposes. 
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“ It was first described from Japan by Thunberg, who 
distinguishes it from the textile species Bmhmeria (or Urtica) 
nivea, wliich occurs there in abundance. 

I return the specimen hercw,ith. It is a male flowered 
branch, the female plant differs.” 

Specimen from Dr. Campbeh., Darjeeling. 

Boehmeria frutescem, Don. Prod. Flor. Nepal. Si/n.—Urtica 
frutescens, Thunb. Flor. Japan, p. 70. 

Char. — Boehmeria. “ With the leaves elliptk-oMong, acuminated, 
“ coarsely serrated, acute at the base, covered underneath with a 
“ white coat; the branchlets with soft hair: the common flower- 
" stalks axillary and divaricately brahehed.” 

Hah .—Japan and Himalayas, from Gurwahl to Daijeeling. 

In Darjeeling called “ Pooah.” 

In Gurwahl and Knmaoon “ Poec,” fibre very tough, and made 
into nets. 


On the treatment of the Peach. Communicated by 
Db. K. M. Scott. » 

TDr. K. M. Scott, Civil Surgeon at Gowhatti, Assam, having stated in a 
communication to the Society, read at its general meeting in July .1848, that 
in the previous May he had gathered from the peach trees in his garden 60 
peaches, the four largest of which weighed together 80-12, the six next largest 
104-8, and very few under 12 and 14 tohahs, with a circumference of from 9 to 
103 inches, was requested to furnish a few particulars as to his plan 
of treating his trees. These he has been so obliging as to submit to the So¬ 
ciety, and they are now published for the information of those who take an 
interest in the raising of this fine fruit.] 

I promised to let you know how my peach trees arc treated, 
it is thus. In October I have a pit dug about C or 8 feet 
square and 4 deep, into it is first put a layer of sheep and 
cow-dung mixed with charcoal, about 12 inches in depth, over 
this a layer of small fish, (say about 10 seers,) upon, which 
is sprinkled about a seer of lime. On the lime again, 
another layer of sheep and cow-dung, with charcoal and 
wood-ashes, going on as before till the pit is filled, when it 

2 K 
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is covered over with a layer of soil. Last year I added some 
khullee (mustard oil cake), and I think with much benefit. Old 
skins and bones chopped up, mixed with sheep and cow-dung, 
and a little lime, and buried for 6 or 8 months, make a fine 
addition to the other. About the end of November, or when 
the flower-buds begin to appear, the trees are pruped, and 
the roots bored, to about feet from the stem all round 
with a sharp-pointed bamboo, so as not to cut them. They 
are left exposed, for about 3 weeks. After this the contents 
of the pit are mixed up with a little more charcoal, and 
spread among the roots, and the soil which was taken from 
them, strewed lightly over. As the peaches are formed they 
are thinned out, and when nearly ripe, bags are put on them 
to defend them from insects. 

I have some cocoanut trees which I planted (from seed got 
from the bazar here) thriving famously, and now with beau¬ 
tiful heads of flowers : the two largest measure 7 feet 3 inches 
and 6 feet 2, respectively, in circumference: that is a good 
size—500 miles from the Sea! 

Memoranda respecting the Government Teak plantation at 

Bancoorah; communicated by T. B. Mactikr, Esq., C.S.; 

with a few remarks thereon by Capt. Thomas Latter, late 

Supt. of the Teak Forests of the Tenasserim Provinces. 

[Attracted by an application to the Society from Capt. F. C. Burnett, 
of the Artillery, for a supply of teak seed for trial in the Jullundur Doab, 
a large extent of' which country appeared to him admirably adapted for the 
culture, Mr. Mactier, the Magistrate of Bancoorah, proffered his services in 
sending* a supply from the Honorable Company’s plantation in that district, 
where the trees seed very freely. In accepting this offer a request was 
made to Mr. Mactier for a few particulars regarding the plantation. These 
he has been hind enough to afford; and they are now published under the 
impression that they may be now to most of the readers of the Journal. 
The additional remarks furnished by Capt. Latter, are valuable, from the 
experience which the writer has acquired on the subject generally of Teak 
qaltivation, as is shewn by the lo.ng and interesting report which will be found 
in another part of this number.] 
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I am told that the teak plantation here [BancoorahJ vtaa 
cotomenCed by Mr. William Blunt upwards of 40 years ago, 
the site chosen by him being the banks of the DalkeShur river; 
the soil, though sandy, is good, the gardens of some of the 
residents of the station being situated withih the line of the 
plantation, and the ryots cultivating sugar-cane just outside of 
it. The trees bore seed about 5 years after having 4)een plant¬ 
ed. The plantation has not been systematically cut down; 
trees, when fallen or undermined, have been yut, in order to 
save the timber, which I may observe is of good quality. 
Though small, the trees planted on the banks of the river 
have succeeded tolerably well, but those planted on the vicini¬ 
ty where the country is high, with a very few exceptions, have 
entirely failed. The trees which now exist are all hand-sown, 
but I am given to understand that the seed which falls front 
the trees in the cold weather germinates very freely in the 
rains, none of it however comes to anything from want of 
care. Of the extent of the plantation I cannot give even 
an approximation, it is so much scattered, but 1 should say 
upwards of 2000 trees still remain, they were at one time 
very much more numerous, the encroachments of.the river 
have however carried numbers of them away. I am at pre¬ 
sent trying to save those which remain by cutting down 
those on the brink of the bank, for when a tree falls the roots 
carry with them a large quantity of the earth, and a large 
gap isjeft by which the river makes further encroachment. 
The general opinion here is, that the trees have failed for 
want of moisture; it may, however, be the soil, which par¬ 
takes much more of a sandy than clayey nature. Of the size 
of the trees I cannot give you a correct estimate, but I am 
told, that one which was considered a large one, measured 
12 feet from the ground to the fork, its diameter just above 
the ground being 18 inches, and just below the fork 12 
inches (rough measurement),- wh(ph I calculate woul^ give a 
log of about 15 cubic feet. 
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I may mention, that I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. 
Cheek, who some years ago had charge of the plantations, ,for 
most of these particulars. 

I regret I am unable to furnish you with a more particular 
description of the soil in which these trees grow; when I say, 
however, that to an inexperienced eye it is that which prevails 
along the high banks of the Dalkcshur and Damoodah, you 
may perhaps be able to find some one better informed. 


Note hy Capt. Latter .—I was not aware till I perused Mr. 
Mactier’s letter that there had been any teak planted in Ban¬ 
coorah. The first thing that strikes me is the statement that 
the soil of the teak plantation is sandy, this would account for 
the veiT small size of the trees, as teak thrives best in a stiff 
clay. It requires plenty of moisture; but a moisture that does 
not settle and stagnate; this will be evident when we take into 
consideration the localities in which teak is most notorious, 
for instance, the Malabar hills, where large (luautities of 
rain fall annually. The forests of the Tenasserim, where the 
average annual fall of rain is 180 inches and upwards. The 
Yooma hills between Arracan and Burmah, where the aver¬ 
age has been known to range as high as 240 inches an¬ 
nually. But in all these localities the drainage is rapid. 
There are some localities in the central portions of the 
Thoungyeen forests, called the Mieplai district, whe^e teak 
is found in somewhat low and damp spots. But in such 
cases the wood is spongy and of an inferior quality; the 
trees are almost invariably blown down before they become 
of any size, although the plant for the first few years appears 
to vegetate very luxuriantly. 

The whole of the Arracan or Yooma hills, as far as they 
have been penetrated by Europeans, consist of immense de¬ 
posits of clay, but where teak first presents itself, viz. on the 
banks of a mountain stream called the Hoosalong, the 
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underlying limestone begins to present itself. It is in such 
localities that teak is always found, if not of the largest* size, 
at all events of the best quality. The nbxt best iocality is 
the steep clayey banks of rivers. Most of the forests In the 
Tenasscriin Provinces are so situalcd. It is* generally known 
that Mauhnein or Tenasserim teak is much inferior' in 
strength and compactness to Malabar teak. JBut this 1 
think will appear to have arisen simply from the fact, that 
the Malabar specimens were from hill teak, whereas the 

t 

Mauhnein teak is still confined to more* easy localities on 
the banks of streams. 

I perceive in Mr. Macticr’s k'tter that it is stated, that he 
understands that the seeds which fall from the trees of the 
teak plantation at Bancoorah, vegetate freely of themselves 
during the rains, but that they never come to anything. I 
did not visit the Mauhneiji forests during the rains, but I 
made a very extensive inspection of them immediately after 
the rains, and before the commencement of the periodical 
fires; and I always found that where there was a yoiyig and 
vigorous company of teak trees there were no self-sown 
seedlings. But where there were a few old trees scattered 
about they were accompanied w’ith swarms of seedlings. 
From this I inferred in my official report, that the seed of 
vigorously growdug tc.'ik trees did not germinate, by this I 
meant when left to themselves. I sent a large quantity of 
the sqpds of such trees to the Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens and to the Agricultural Society,* of which, with com- < 
mon care, a very fair average have come up, whereas if they 
had been left to run their chance in the forests, 'not one 
perhaps would have come up. 

The subject of the artificial propagation of teak is too 
important a one to be entered upon in a short note, but I 

* A moiety of the stock furnished to Jl:he Agricultural Society’ has been 
despatched to Capt. Burnett.— Eds. 
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do not think it will ever succeed unless undertaken on an 
extensive scale, and under the careful personal superintendence 
of an European, practically and locally acquainted with the teak 
tree and its favorite localities. If left to native subordinates 
no reliance can be placed upon the attempt being fairly and 
thoroughly carried out. The first planting might be in 
nurseries, each seed sown 18 inches apart, but above all, the 
ground should be streived thickly with straw, for the purpose 
of retaining the moisture, and preserving the dampness 
natural to forest soils. Each plant might then be trans¬ 
planted during the early part of the rains. But the subject 
is one which will not for some time attract public attention, 
as it should; not indeed till our Maulmein teak becomes 
scarce, which will not be manj’ years more. 

Report offurther tanning experiments with pods of the “ Tere^’ 

of Chitlagong, an undescribed species of Cxsalpinia, by Mr. 

John Teil. 

I wys duly favored with your communication of the 18tb 
May, together with the extract of a letter dated March of the 
present year, from Mr. Sconce of Chittagong, with the Teree 
pods therein noticed, and which I have, after a series of ex¬ 
periments, to report upon as follows, viz.:— 

1st. Pursuing my proposition in letter No. 27*2, of the 2nd 
June 1847,* I, on receipt of the pods in question, com¬ 
menced the preparation of two thick bulfaloe hides, for the 
purpose of tamiing them, exclusively with the Teree pods, 
into which they were put in the usual form on the 10th of 
April last. The process continued apparently all right for 
about 6 or 6 days, but the tan did not appear to enter or 
affect the hides as I could have wished after that time, (al¬ 
though I had several times, as is usual, changed the stale li¬ 
quor for fresh, with addition of new pods,) it gradually changed 

• This letter will be found in Part I. of the present Volume, p. 6—Appen¬ 
dix.—Ena. 
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from the bright to a dark unnatural color, while I observed 
the. hides to swell to an immense thickness, becoraihg as 
loose and as spongy in proportion until the end of *he month 
(April). I concluded it would be useless to spend any*more 
time, labor, or materials upon the'hides in question, as I saw 
they would be of no use whatever for any purpose; but that 
I would make another attempt at similar hides, watching its 
process more minutely, as I imagined that some accident or 
another might have caused so extraordinary an occurrence. 

I made therefore a second experiment oh one bulFaloe hide 
during the months of May and June, and although I exercised 
every precaution, I still had the same result, which led me 
again to try them on a thin cow hide and calf skins, the latter 
of which resulted so satisfactorily with the pods last year. 

The pieces of leather accompanying herewith, marked res¬ 
pectively A and B, are the results of such subsequent triels, 
but which have not, I much regret to state, given the satis¬ 
faction 1 hud anticipated, consequent upon the trials on a 
small scale I made last year. , 

The piece of leather marked A, is part of a country cow 
hide, tanned exclusively with the Teree pods, occupying 
as nearly as possible, a third of time longer than when tan¬ 
ned with Babool bark, or about 5 weeks, while the quantity 
of pods necessary to preserve it was immense, being about 
one inaund for 5^ lbs. of leather, while the quality of leather 
is nof^ such as would be readily saleable, owing to its not 
possessing that lively and bright appearance, a color ne- • 
cessary for that purpose. 

The other piece marked B, is a whole calf skin, some¬ 
thing similar to that I submitted to the Society last year; 
this skin, with 11 others (in all 12), were treated with the 
pods in every way similar to that in 1847, but while that 
skin was tanned in four days with only 3 lbs. of pods* these 12 
skins (which ought to have been^ tanned in the same length 
of time) occupied as nearly as possible twenty-two days, re- 
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quiring something more than two maunds of pods (without 
seeds) for their preservation, and even after so long a period 
I found several skins amongst the 12, very imperfectly tanned, 
while the color of them does not at all, in the present in¬ 
stance, encourage the use of the pod as a tanning material. 

tjpon a comparison of my present trials, with that upon 
the same article in 1847, and of their respective results, I 
am led to think, that the pods may have been subjected to 
injury, to w'hich all tanning substances are so susceptible in 
various ways, such as,— 

1st. Being gathered from the trees before they were 
thoroughly ripened. 

2nd. Allowing them to remain too long on the tree, by 
which they are exposed, perhaps to rain and damp w'eather 
after they arc ripe, and which would extract a great portion 
of their tanning matter. 

3rd. The same effect would result from the pods being 
packed up the least damp, or from their having been kept in 
any pl»ce for any length of time, that was not perfectly dry. 

But whether the pods here alluded to, have received 
injury frojn any one or a combination of the causes above 
noticed, I could spealc with no certainty whatever, but am 
of opinion, that my second remark (from the appearance of 
the pods) is the most probable. 

I send herewith for your inspection, two small parcels of 
the pods. That numbered 1, contains what appear to be 
'good pods, while parcel No. 2, contains pods that I consider 
good for nothing, being to all appearance decayed, black, 
pnd possessing but very little if any tanning property, while 
the other pods in packet No. I, appear to be quite fresh, of 
a light color, and full of astringency, and to the best of my 
recollection, are similar to the few you were good enough to 
send me last year. 

This vast difference however in the quality of these pods, 
never once occurred to me till a few days ago, and I shall 
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consequently make further trials, both on thick hides and 
thin skins, selecting for their tannage, only such pods' as I 
consider good, and hope hereafter to have the pleasure of 
coininuiiicating a more encouraging account of them fo the^ 
Society, than I at present am able to do. 

I feel much encouraged to prosecute further enquiries, 
as to their properties as a tunning substance, from the fact, 
that the pods as they now are, form, in combination with 
oxide of iron, an excellent and fast black d_ye (and which 
would not be possible were they minus of astringent proper¬ 
ties); as regards its quality for leather, I can speak of it 
in very high terms, it hovvever re<|uired a considerable quanti¬ 
ty to make a good dye, which 1 conclude was the result 
of more than half of the pods used being inferior, but of 
which I was not aware at the time. I have much pleasure 
in sending you a bottle of the dye in question, but since by 
recent discovery of the inferiority of some of the pods, I 
shall not fail to make a further trial, and forward to the 
Society, a sample of leather blacked with the same, and 
particularly of the process, when its quality and probable 
\ idue could be better aseertained. In the meanlitvie, how¬ 
ever, I would suggest, a sample of the good pods being 
forwarded for trial by some practical dyer in England, who 
would be better able to test its value as a dye-stuff in the 
English markets, in comparison to those now in use.* 

Kidderpore; Ath October, 1848. 

* This suggestion has been anticipated. Mr. 'J'. M. Robinson, a member 
of the Society, has received a quantity of the pods from tbo stocK sent by 
Mr. Sconce, one maund of which ho ha^transmitted to Messrs. Lcannouth and 
Roberts, of London, (Mr. Roberts is one of the most successful tanners and 
dyers in England.) Another maund Mr. Robinson has sent to Messrs. 
Lewis and Peat, of Mincing Lane, London, who will put it into the hands 
of some skilful dyer. Mr. R. has pi-omised to transfer both rcpSrts to the 
Society,—En.s. , 


If h, 
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1. I am now happy to be able to give a favorable report 
upon the tanning properties of the Teree pod, so far as re¬ 
gards its" application to skins only, from trials made with 
those received from you in the month of November, which 
have proved sup'erior in every respect to the parcel received 
with your letter of the 18th May 1848, the results of which 
were given un my letter. No. 514, of the 4th of October. 

2. Following the promises therein made, an experiment is 
now in process upon a stout buffaloe hide, which having 
been some months in manufacture, is not yet quite comple¬ 
ted. I have however every hope, that in the course of three 
weeks or a month hence, to give a full report upon the 
same. 

3. In the meantime I have the satisfaction to forward to 
you, three skins, tanned exclusively with the last parcel of 
Tiree pods, received from you, which for distinction sake, I 
have marked respectively A, B, and C. 

4. The skin marked A, which is in my opinion far superior 
to the other brown one, both as regards (piality and appear¬ 
ance (its color being very bright), was tanned in the short 
space of 42 hours, in a strong decoction of Teree pods, liaving 
consumed during the process, as nearly as possible, 8 lbs. in¬ 
cluding seeds, or half that weight seeds excepted. 

5. The other brown skin marked B, which from its darker 
color, is inferior to that marked A, was subjected to a very 
slow process of tanning, occupying as nearly as possible 16 
days, and plainly exhibiting, that the longer the pod in solu¬ 
tion be; exposed to the air, the darker it becomes, and the 
less valuable is its production of leather: from this cause, and 
the consequent necessity of frequently changing its liquor 
with fresh solutions, the consumption of pod by the slow 
process, is fully double of what is required upon the quick 
method. 

6. The other skin marked C, was tanned with that marked 
B, and consequently underwent a similar process, but has 
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been subsequently dyed black, with a dye made by a solution 
of the pods with oxide of iron. The dye (a bottle*of ^hich is 
herewith sent) appears to me extremely good, of wliich the 
color of the skin will bear ample proof, and leave little dqubt, 
that the article, if cultivated at a reasonable cost, could be 
extensively made use of as dye-stuff, but as tfl its value as 
such an article, it would be difficult for other than a practical 
dyer to determine. 

7. I very much doubt, whether the Teree pod will ulti¬ 
mately prove suitable for tanning heavy and stout leather, 
and draw my supposition from'the one now in manufacture, 
as exhibiting the same detriment, as noticed in the 5th para¬ 
graph of this letter. 

8. As to its capability of being most extensively used, in 

the manufacture of light skins and fancy leather, I think 
the skin marked A, will readily testify, from its beautiful 
light color, combined with such softness and pliability, as 
would enable the manufacturer to use them for the most 
delicate colors, to obtain skins of which description, the 
gall-nutt is so extensively used. • 

The Teree pod does not, in my opinion, possess so much 
strength as a tanning substance as the gall-nutt, but is as 
nearly as possible equal to the oak bark. It however 
nearly, if not quite, equals the former as regards color, when 
treated as upon the skin marked A, and imparts, in ray 
opinion, as beautiful a hue to its dye. I have therefore not 
the slightest doubt, that if the pod could be exported at 
a reasonable expenditure, and it should prove, that the sub¬ 
stance would keep good and free from injury during so long 
a voyage, it would ultimately prove a valuable addition to 
the present known tannit^ substances. 
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NOTICES REGARDING THE HIGHEST ELEVATION AT WHICH TflE 
PLANTAIN IS FOUND. 

(Extract of a Letter from Lieut. W. H. Parish, dated Loodiana, 
May 2^rd, 1847.) 

Will you kindly inform me at what elevations the plantain has 
been known to be cultivated? I am induced to ask this question, 
because I met with two or three plants growing in an enclosure at 
an elevation of 0,400 feet on the Chumba range. It was in January 
last that I made a trip to those hills: they run nearly due north 
and south, and attain the great height of about l(i,000 feet above 
the sea. After crossing the sloping plain of Diiurmsala, I came ngon 
a hauiir t containing a few cottages iuid orchards, and in om- of these 
latter, were growing the plants above-mentioned. They appeared to 
o'c to be in a healthy condition, and somewhat mort than a year 
old. The cold of the winter season is severe. At that perio3 snow 
to the depth of two inches “'c'crs the soil for several days together, 
and smart frosts frequently occur. I was informed thak the beat, 
nevertheless, was great during the hot season. On the 1st of 
February last, the whole rallei of Kaiigra, 2,000 feet lower than the 
plain of Dhurmsala, the latter, .( was told, being 4,700 feet above 
the sea, was visited by a severe snow storm, which lasted two hours 
and twenty minutes; however, the natives told mo this was an 
unusual occurrence, snow falling there only about once ui five years. 
We had likewise several severe frosts: the thermometer falling 4° 
below the freezing point of Fahrenheit during the nights, and not 
rising above 32° until an hour after sunrise. 

This severe weather happened after my return, and another op¬ 
portunity was not afforded me of again visiting the Chumba range, 
whieh I was most anxious to have done for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing if the plantains had suffered from the cold or not. 

It seems a great pity, that the noble plain of Dhurmsala, should 
be allowed to lay waste. 1 fear the climate would be too cold for 

6 
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either the tea or the coffee, but some other crops might be found 
that would repay the cost of cultivation. I cannot help thinking 
that in the Kohistan of the Trans-Sutledge territory, very favorable 
localitijs would be met with for the cultivation of both the coflFec 
and the tea plants. There, tabic and terraced lands abound from 
1,200 to 2,500 feet above the sea, supplied with numerous springs 
and rivulets, which render the labour and cost of irrigation mo¬ 
derate. 

On our return from Kangra in June last (1846), rambling about 
the hills, I met .with a tall straggling and almost leafless bush, 
growing in the jungles on the hill sides, which I took to be a species 
of wild coffee. I did not succeed in obtaining any in blossom, 
but having gathered a few of the berries I chewed them, and found 
they tasted like the common coffee sold in the Loodiana bazar. 

On our second march to Kangra, this last cold season, wc went by 
a different route, viz. vifi Chenee and Rajpoor Ghauts and Joala 
Meokee, returning by our former one, viz. Tuttipani, Dhamata, 
Ni^ota, and Rae-ke-puttun; along the whole of which routes abun¬ 
dance of this same bush was met with. If no trees overshadowed 
it, the plant stood from 4 to 5 feet in height, and was tolerably leafy ; 
but we found it thriving in moist and shady localities. 

[Capt. Munro, to whom the above letter was shewn, mentions tliat ho 
"has frequently met with the plantain tluiving very well at considerable 
elevations, particularly in Kemaon, and certainly in four or five instances 
between four and five hundred feet above the sea.” In the Khondah slopes 
of the Neilgherries, Capt. Munro has seen the wild plantain at 7,000 feet 
above the sea.] 

Dear Sir,—tI observe in the last report of the Society’s proceed¬ 
ings, a notice of communications from Lieut. Parish and Capt. Munro, 
regarding the elevation at which the plantain is found near Kote 
Kangra, and in the high elevations of Southern India. If the 
Society purposes to ascertain the zone of the plantain in the Hima¬ 
laya generally, you may be pleased to learn where and how it is 
found in the Sikim mountains. 

The plantain flourishes in Sikim at ^1 elevations up to 6,000 feet: 
dose to Daijeeling it is found 500 feet higher and in an eastern 
exposure. It will grow even here (at Darjeeling) when planted; 
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but is not found native so high. The hill people cultivate it near 
their residence when they live at elevations not above 3,000 feet. 

The fruit is of immense size, the largest 1 have ever seen, about 
nine inches long, and seven inches in circumference, quite frge from 
seeds, soft and pulpy when ripe; not bitter but of poor flavor. 
It is a favorite with the Lepchas, although they do not often cultiyate 
it in consequence, I believe, of their wandering habits, and the time 
it takes to grow, which is not suited to their desultory mode of 
cultivation. 

At the highest elevations above noted, the ftuit is found in the 
wild state only, and is, as in other places, full of' seed, and very bitter. 
Nevertheless it is eaten; fried in oil or butter when the latter are 
procurable, when not, it is roasted, or eaten raw, ripe, or unripe, as it 
happens. 

Darjeeling: June2hth, 1847. A. Campbeli.. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS FROM LEAVES. COMMUNICATED 
RY R. DODD, ESa. 

A day or two ago you showed me a letter* from Dr. Cheek, regard¬ 
ing the propagation of plants from leaves, but as that. geiUlemau 
appears only to mention the Hoya and Orange plant as those which 
he has tried, perhaps a few more hints may be acceptable to you. 

About eighteen months i^o 1 was induced, after having read many 
notices in the Gardener’s Chronicle, to attempt the propagation of 
various plants from leaves; those which I principally tried were 
Eranlhemum pulchellum, Ixora, handhuca and rosea, orange, lime, 
and leipons, Hammelia patens, Hoya carnosa, Duranta plumerii, and 
Jatropha pandurafolia: with all these I succeeded veiy well, so much 
so, that I seldom lost one plant: under one glass I had in all 25 leaves 
from thirteen different plants, of which not one was lost, but nearly 
all required much excitement td induce them to produce shoots’ 
upwards. I had frequently to stir them about after they were rooted; 
transplanting them even before I could make them start; and even 
when they had grown to the height of about six inches, I |bnnd the 

* This communication will be found in Vol. v., page 191, Correspondence 
department. 
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Ixoras and Eranthemum required the head to be nipped off before 
they would advance further. 

The upper side of the leaf must be exposed to the light, and to this 
I wonl(f draw particular attention. As in the instance I have men¬ 
tioned, when I had 25 leaves under one glass, and lost none, I had 
at ^e safne time 15 under another glass of the same plants, with 
their under sides turned to the light, and lost all but three, which 
three never ckme to perfection. 

I must also mention, that plants having their leaves opposite (and 
it may be in others, but I have not tried them), if the shoot is split 
in half, giving to each leaf a portion of wood, and then planted and 
treated as cuttings, both the roots and shoots grow readily enough, and 
more so than the propagation by. leaf alone: in this manner many a 
valuable plant may be easily propagated, and at the same time 
readily increased. I tried the leaf of the PoinseUia, but 1 am 
doubtful whether it grew or not. 

Should any others be induced to try the experiment, I shall be 
happy to let you know more fully the results of all my trials; suffice 
it to say, 1 would recommend the leaves to be planted in sand about 
one quarter their depth, and after they are rooted let them be 
transplanted into pots, having about one-third leaf-mould or light 
earth, and the remainder sand. 

I am going to continue these experiments, and should I have any 
success worth making public, you shall hear again from me. 

P, S.—I find in Liebig the following : “ Leaves, species of leaves, 
and even pedunculi or petioles took root, and in part budded in pure 
charcoal. Amongst others we may mention, the foliola of several of 
the Cycadeee as,having taken root, as did also part of the leaves 
of the Begonia Telfairia and Jacaranda Braziliensis; leaves of 
Euphorbia fastuosa, Oxalis Barrelieri, Ficus, Cyclamen, Polyanthes, 

' Mesembryanthemum; also the ddicate leaves of the Lophosper- 
mum and Martynia; pieces of a leaf of the Agave Americana; tufts 
of Pinus: and all without the aid of a previously formed bud.” 

Calmtta : 8#A March, 1847. 



NOTICES REGARDING SOME FOSSIL SPECIMENS FROM THE NEIGH* 

BOVRHOOO OF LDLLVTPORE, NEAR SADGpR, FORWARDED 'bY 

ALFRED H. CHEEK, ESO., SURGEON, SINDU’s CONTINGJy»T. 

I have the pleasure to enclose foD the inspection of yourself and 
the Members of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, some 
curious fossil specimens found at some quarries about 14 miles hence, 
deposited in sandstone. They have, as you may observe, the appear¬ 
ance of iron balls! 1 have no idea of their composition, but if shown 
to some Geologist, I dare say he would favor me apd other Members 
with his opinion regarding them. They have been pronounced to be 
the excrement of crocodiles! by a gentleman who has studied geo¬ 
logy, but whether such be the case or not, 1 leave gentlemen I’crsed 
in such sciences to decide. Though I am aware collecting geological 
specimens is foreign to the Society, still I have sent these as a curi¬ 
osity, and shall be happy to procure yon or any of the Members a 
few more of the same, should they be deemed worthy of acceptance. 

With these sandstone slabs we have built great part of our houses 
at this station, and these curious balls are to be seen in many of th« 
door-steps, &c. and in fact nearly in every stone when split. 

Lullutjmor, via Saugor; January 18<A, 1847. 


Memorandum by Dr. M'Clelland regarding the above-metitioned 

Fossils. 

The fossils are, I think, without much if any doubt, to be regarded 
as the fruit of a kind of palm, something like Saguerus or Caryota. 
The genus may however be considered as extinct, qnd as generally 
the case with regard to fossil palms, to have had pinnate leaves. 

Of the four specimens sent, one is detached from the matrix, and in 
a pretty good state for examination. It presents a slightly promi¬ 
nent apex, which is characteristic of the order alluded to. The 
fractured one exhibits the appearance of having been a one-celled 
fruit or nut, which is a further corroboration of the above mference, 
added to which, is the manner in which they are said to occur dis¬ 
persed throughout the sandstone in certain localities, and probably 
they will be found to be limited to certain beds or strata. 
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This would forbid the supposition of their having belonged to any 
plant having few or solitary fruit, but is quite consistent with the 
character of pednis, which bear many thousand fruits frequently on a 
single ppath. Such fruit moreover, from their sound compact form 
and hard fibrous character, as well as from their number, are more 
likely to be found preserved and imbedded in the strata than other 
parts of the plant. Nevertheless, I should think some portions of 
the fibrous roots or traces of the stems may be found, although as 
may be expected, such parts must necessarily be of comparatively 
rare occurrence, and perhaps from their size and shape might rather 
be expected to be found detached in ravines or in natural exposures 
of the surface than in quarries, which, unless very extensive, disclose 
comparatively small portions of the rocks to view. 

Fossil palms chiefiy belong to the tertiary period, and hence the 
very great interest of Mr. Cheek’s discovery as a means of indicating 
the proper position of this sandstone in a geological series. 

I beg herewith to give the following description of these fossils :— 

Form. —Globose, from the size of a pea to half an inch or more 
in diameter. 

Apex .—Slightly mamillate, and pointed, very slightly raised, and 
in some obscure, rounded, or abraded. 

Base. —Bound, without any very obvious pit or depression. 

CoZonr.—Dark brown, exhibiting when fractured a white nucleus. 

Matrix. — h. hard, rather fine grained sandstone, with slaty frac¬ 
ture, and of reddish-grey color, with greyish, purple, and yellow 
streaks. 


NOTICES REGARDING THE VALUABLE TANNING PROPERTIES 
OF THE POD OF A TREE COMMON TO THE CBITTAGONG 
DISTRICT. 

.Extract of a letter from A. Sconce, Esa., C. S., dated Chittagong:, 
23rd April, 1847. 

You may remember I promised, some two years ago, to send you 
what appeared to be the pods of a (kesalpinia growing wild here. 
I now forward to you a basket fuU. 

The pods have the astringent taste, like the Sumach. 1 know 
nothing myself of Botany, but it may be interesting to know how far 
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these pods approach those of the Sumach, in being of use for tanning 
purposes. 

The seeds you will see are much larger than Sumach seeds. 

[Note .—^Those seeds and a specimen leaf were referred to Capt.*Munro, 
who, though unable to recognize the species from the absence of the flower, 
has no doubt it belongs either to the genus Cmsalpinia or Aeada.} 

Report by Mr. John Teil, on the above-mentioned pods. 

I was duly favored with your note of the 3rd instant, together with 
the basket of pods which accompanied it, which 1 immediately pttt 
to the test, and have now much pleasure in commnnicating a most 
favorable result. 

The accompanying skin has been tanned exclusively with the pods 
received with your letter; the quantity used was three lbs. exclusive of 
the seeds, and the skin was four days undergoing the process of 
tanning. 

The leather, I conceive to be of a very superior quality, possessing 
not only an equality in softness with that tanned by “Dividivi,” 
but surpassing it in color and appearance, and is consequently capable 
of being used far more extensively for tanning purposes, especially 
when a bright color is required, than the Dividivi. 

The calf skin herewith submitted has undergone a slow process of 
tanning as being, in my opinion, the best and surest method of 
ascertaining the real properties of the substance used, as the gener¬ 
ality of tanning solutions become, the more they are exposed in a 
liquid state to the action of the air, of a dark or discolored appear¬ 
ance, but which I am happy to state, is very slightly the case with 
the article now alluded to. 

If therefore it can be extensively grown, not only at Chittagong, 
but also in other parts of the country at a moderate expense, I feel 
confident it would become an article of considerable demand in 
foreign markets, besides being extenmvely used in this country : its 
only objection being, thal the seeds equal in weight the tanning 
portion of the pods. 

I regret that I have been unable from the small quantity which 
accompanied your letter, to ascertain the exact strength oftits tan¬ 
ning properties, compared with the Dividivi and other substances. 
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Rice from Arracan. 


but if it were possible to obtain a larger supply, ■ say ten or twelve 
maunds, from Chittagong, I should have much pleasure in trying it 
upon thick hides, and thereby ascertain its exact strength, and to 
what extent it could actually be made use of. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sconce, dated 7th July, 1847. 

I am much obliged to yon for sending me Mr. Teil’s report of his 
experiment with the seeds I sent you. It is certainly very satis¬ 
factory. But I very much regret that the season is so far advanced 
that I am unable to send you any more seeds, or I should say pods. 
At the time I procured the last supply, I might have sent any quan¬ 
tity. Our hills are covered with the plant—growing not alone, but 
in common with the ordinary 'jungle. It may be interesting to 
receive into your Nursery some of the plants,* and when I hear of a 
boat going I will send some ; unless indeed you should have ascer¬ 
tained that the plant is common to your neighbourhood as well as 
ours. I will do all I can next year to send you an abundant supply 
of the pods. It is called Jeree. 

COMMUNICATION ACCOMPANYING TWO SAMPLES OF ARRACAN 
RICE, CLEANEB by MACHINERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Extract of a Letter from Major Bogle, Commissioner of Arracan, 
dated 27th March, 1847- 

By the present opportunity I do myself the pleasure to send you 
for submission to the Society, two small samples.of Arracan rice, 
shipped on board the American ship Douglas, at Akyab, in Januaiy 
1846, and taken vii China to Boston or New York, I forget v.hich, I 
think the formeV, there cleaned by machinery, brought back in the 
Douglas to Arracan, and presented to me a few weeks ago. 

No. 1, the finer kind, is Lutooree, No. 2 is Nakrinsee, our very 
coarsest grain; this latter, it will be observed, is much broken, which 
the Captain of the Douglas explained to me was owing to the niachi- 
neiy not having been adapted to so large a grain, but that with a 
little troiAle it can be adapted to any size. 

* Sevml hundred seedlings have already been raised in the Society’s 
garden.— Eds. 
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Both kinds of rice were shipped as cargo rice, that is, oply half 
clewed, at about 24 Bupees per 100 baskets of twelve seers of 85 
tolahs each, (such is the price at this present time)* and I am 
informed by the exporter, that when cleaned it sold in America at a 
quarter to one-eighth of a cent, less pfer lb. than Carolina rice! Now 
I wish to fix attention particularly upon this fact, which I believe to 
be correctly stated, and also upon the condition and appearance of the 
rice as now transmitted by me after its having visited both China and 
America, and been more than thirteen months on its voyage; and I 
think it must now be admitted, that the grajn #f Arracan, when 
properly treated, is perfectly adapted for any market in the world. 
1 am informed, that machinery similar to that by which the samples 
now sent you were cleaned, has lately been set up in London, Liver¬ 
pool, and most of the largest cites of Great Britain, as also at Antwerp, 
Hamburgh, Bourdcaux, Nantes, and other towns on the Continent of 
Europe, while in America it is even more common. 

1 lately had an opportunity of seeing a sample of Nakrinsee rice, 
which had been cleaned at Bourdeaux; it was even more perfect 
than that which I now send you, and was given to me by the com¬ 
mander of a French ship, which loaded about a montli ago at Akyab 
with cargo rice, and sailed direct for Bourdeaux, a pretty strong proof 
of the exporter's faith in the steam mills at that place. I may also 
mention, that a large ship arrived at Akyab, about a week Sgo, for the 
purjjose of conveying our cleaned rice and paddy to the steam mills at 
Antwerp, it is believed on account of the Belgium Government; so that 
there can be very little doubt, that they have now got a description 
of machinery at home which adapts the grain of Arracan as perfectly 
to the Ij^ropean market as the grain of every other place in India 

Large shipments are this season being made from Akyab to 
Europe, and a considerable trade has sprung up with Bourbon, not 
heretofore a large customer, and I cannot doubt, that when the place 
becomes better known, its commerce will vastly expand. 

Be it our task to extenll its fame by placing within view of idl 
who may be interested in the rice trade, the samples herewith trans¬ 
mitted, and letting it be known, that uncleaned rice of the same 
description may ordinarily be procured at 24 to 25 Bupees per 100 
baskets of twelve seers each. 
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COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING A DISEASE AFFECTING THi; 
rtiTATO CROPS IN CERTAIN PARTS OF INDIA. 

Metnorandum from the Heputy Secretary, submitted at a General 
Meeting, held on the Stk June, 1847. 

A member of the Society (Mr. Dodd,) having brought to my 
notice a month ago a few potatoes, very much spotted, which he 
had received from a resident of the Hooghly district, who had 
informed him, that a disease of some sort had infected the cultiva¬ 
tion in that locality,—I addressed Mr. F. W. Russell, the President 
of the Hooghly Branch Society, on the subject. Mr. Bussell was 
kind enough to make many enquiries of his friends in various parts 
of the district, and the result fully bears out the notice first received. 
“All the cultivators” observes Mr. Russell, “ say, that this year, owing 
to the wet, the potatoes have black spots in them, and that they 
rapidly spoil. I purchased from a gardener four maunds of what 
appeared beautiful potatoes, but three and a half at least have rotted 
entirely, and in doing so, threw forth a peculiar bad smell, very unlike 
the common smell of spoiling potatoes. We can only with difficulty 
procure really sound potatoes.” 

Mr. Russell has since sent me a few of these potatoes, half of 
which, with those received from Mr. Dodd, are now placed on the 
table. The other half 1 sent to Dr. O’Shat^huessy, who has oblig¬ 
ingly given me his opinion in a note, copy of which I subjoin. 

“ 1 am much obliged by your kindness in permitting me to see 
the specimen of diseased potatoes from Hooghly. If 1 am qpt much 
mistaken, the same appearance has been noticed by many private 
families in Calcutta for the last three months. I can find no differ¬ 
ence in 'the chemical composition of the potatoes now sent from that 
of the healthy root. Mr. J. Grant has obligingly examined 
them microscopicaliy, but without obtaiuing any conclusive result. 
I have the pleasure to enclose Mr. Grant’s note.” 

“ On the whole, these specimens do not afford any strong evidence 
that the potatoe disease has, as yet, appeared in Bengal. But the 
spots are very suspicious, and are, I much fear, the precursors of the 
real malady.” 
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I have brought the subject thus prominently to the notice of the 
meeting, in the hope that members of the Society, resident in other 
parts of the country, will communicate the result of their enquiries; 
whereby we shall be able to learn whether this disease is confined to 
a particular locality, or has estended over other districts. 

From R. Neave, Esq.; dated Asimghur, 23rd June, 1847.—In the 
cold weather of 1842-43, I first perceived black spots ih the potatoes 
in my garden at this place, and 1 attribute it to the want of renewing 
the seed. On this account in 1843-44, I sent to /uanpoor for seed, 
as well as Patna, from the latter place 1 heard, that the same disease 
had there become prevalent, and I got no seed. That which 1 
procured from Juanpoor turned out no better than my own. For 
two years I was absent from India; in my absence the gardener 
went on propagating from the old stock, and those dug up this year 
are spotted, but no worse than when 1 first observed the peculiarity. 
These specks do not appear in the small fruit but only in the large 
ones, when they get as big as a middling-sized apple. They do not 
materially injure the fruit; they affect the part immediately in contact 
with them : but the rest of the vegetable is perfectly edible. 

From T. J. Atkinson, Esq., dated Burdwan, 26th June, 1847.—At 
your last meeting I observed, that the “ potatoe disease” having 
reached this country, was brought to the notice of the Society, 
and you solicited other members to give what information they 
could on the subject. 

At one or two of my factories on the banks of the Damooda, potatoes 
are gr«wn in large quantities, and of a veiy superior quality, and I 
annually purchase for my friends from 100 to 150 maunds. • 

This season I bought a large quantity, as they were very cheap, to 
feed my cattle. About two months ago the godown keeper re-* 
ported, that they were rotting in large quantities, and that he had 
been feeding the cattle \rith the rotten ones, to which they seemed 
to have no objeetion, but ate greedily, and without doing them any 
harm. 

This is astonishing, for the stench from them is borribl^i and on 
examining them I found that the rea/«potatoe disease had got amongst 
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them. I saw it in England, and do not think I can be mistaken. 
The few }K>tatoes that remain, look quite good on the outside, but when 
cut, they ar^ all spotted: it is with difficulty a sound potatoc can 
be got cut of the lot that I procured from the banks of the Damooda. 
But I also bought a few at a factory bordering on the Hooghly district, 
adjoining the high road, these potatoes are quite sonnd. But they 
were grown on the factory land where the seetee is thrown, which is a 
deep bed of sand, and only made productive by the seetee. 

The ryots are complaining of their seed getting aU rotten also. 
It were good for them that the whole became so, so that they might 
procure sound seed from other districts. 

To too much moisture they attribute the cause. But was it not 
that, that introduced the disease into England ? I have written to all 
my friends who I supplied with potatoes, and they all complain ; but 
mention, that we are not the only sufferers, for the whole station of 
Burdwan has suffered, though the potatoes were brought from all 
parts of the district. 

From Major T. E. A. Napleton, Secretary Branch Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Bhauglepore, dated 5th July, 1847.—Mr. Blechynden 
sometime ago wrote and asked me whether the potatoc disease 
had made its appearance in this part of the world. 1 am sorry 
1 could not answer the question at the time, but have now the 
pleasure to send such information as I have gleaned from my own 
observation. It so happens that boat loads of potatoes are sent to 
this place for sale from Hadjeepore and Patna in the months of March 
and April, and sometimes in May. This year I, on two occasions, 
proceeded in person to view the cargoes of some of these boats, and 
‘found at least 2 out of 3 potatoes when cut to be diseased: several 
black spots appearing, and on inspecting some potatoes after they 
were boiled, they proved totally unfit for use. The black spots in 
most instances extended like a core through the whole potatoe. 

Then again there is Snltangunge, a large'village, W miles due west 
of this place, which is famous for its potatoc cultivation, or rather has 
been until<>the present year. 

The out-turn of last season’s crop was to all appearance very fine 
as to size and cleanness, but proved to be one mass of disease within. 
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Thirdly, 1 may mention, that I have enquired from several persons 
residing near potatoe cultivation of late, and the result of that inquiry 
is, that the described disease has generally appeared. 

Yon will he glad to hear that the potatoes grown in ouj public 
garden last season are quite free from disease. We have now about 
25 maunds of acclimated Darjeeling potatoes (kept for seed) in s^nd, 
in beautiful order; having disposed of some 40 maunds of other sorts, 
which were also clean, and in a healthy condition. * 

I am of opinion, that a succession of crops from the same field, the 
same sort of manure being used each year, and last though not least, the 
same seed being planted, are suificient causes for the appearance of 
the disease. Yon will perhaps think it strange, but it is quite 
true that the finest crop of potatoes raised in our public garden 
last season, was in ground which had, during the rains of 184G, 
received a heavy manuring of seetee (id cst the indigo plant just 
after it was thrown out of the manufacturing vats). The seetee 
was ploughed in about a dozen times during the rains, until it rotted 
and became completely amalgamated with the soil. This certainly 
was an experiment, and I may add, that the finest field of cauliflowers 
ever perhaps seen in the whole of India were grown last season, also 
on a piece of ground similarly manured to the potatoe field. ’ 

Lastly, I wovdd merely ask as a general question, whether disease, 
failure, or disappointment, one or the other, are not incTitable if the 
ground and the seed are impoverished or exhausted from a long 
succession of crops ? Thus, for want of a change of seed, and the 
want of proper soil to receive them, may, in my humble opinion, be 
attributed the appearance of the potatoe disease in India. 

Sinp writing the above, 1 have discovered that about two maunds 
of potatoes grown from Patna seed, in our public gfnden last season,, 
are still left, and 1 have this moment cut a dozen through the centre, 
and every potatoe proved to be as dean and healthy as could be desir-, 
ed. On the other hand, it is vfell worthy of notice, that Alexander 
Grant, Esq., Civil Surgeon here, planted Patna potatoes in his garden 
last season, the ground being duly manured, and although the soil 
was to all appearance sandy and otherwise suited to potatoe cultiva¬ 
tion, it has so happened, that the crop produced is full of disease. 
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REPORTS BY LONDON BROKERS ON TEA GROWN AND MANUFAC- 

TDRE.D IN THE DEYRAH DHOON. 
r 

Communicated by the Government of the N. W. Provinces, to the 
Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Calcutta. 

Hev. Dept —I directed by the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor to transmit to you for the information of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, the annexed Extract (Paras. 2 to 8) from a 
dispatch from the ^Hon’ble Court of Directors, No. 11, dated 22nd 
September 1846, regarding the cultivation and manufacture of Tea in 
the North "Western Provinces, together with the report therein men¬ 
tioned. I am, &c. 

Lieut. Gout’s, Camp: J. Thornton, 

The 18/A January, 1847. Secretary to Government, N. TV. P. 

No. 1 IN No. 270 of 1847. 

Extract Paras. 2 to 8 from the Honble Court’s Dispatch, dated 
London, the 22nd September, 1846, No. 11. 

Para. 2nd. We received by the " Minerva” a small box and two 
canisters'of tea, the produce of the Government Tea Nursery at Kala- 
ghir, in the Dehra Dhoou, alluded to in your letter of the 22nd 
November (No. 12) 1845. 

3rd. These samples have been submitted to the inspection of 
qualified persons in this country, and by the reports of Messrs. 
Thompson and Sons, Mr. Hunt, and Messrs. Ewart, which we now 
transmit, you will perceive that the tea is pronounced to be equal to 
China tea of a superior class, possessing the flavor of the Orange 
.Pekoe, but more fhan the usual strength of that tea, in other respects 
resembling that imported as Ning Yong. You will take measures 
wfOT giving'publicity to these reports. 

' 4th. Comparing this tea with the samples formerly received, the 
reports on which were &rwarded with our dispatch of the 28th 
February 1844, (No. 1.) the present specimens exhibit a marked 
improvement, the only defect pointed out being a " slight peculiarity 
of smell,” or “ deficiency of fragrance, probably arising from some 
defect in the firing.” 
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.Otb. These specimens are very creditable to the efforts pf the 
Superintendent Dr. Jameson, and his establishment. 

(ith. The latest report of Dr. Jameson shows, the quiyptity of land 
under tea cultivation in the districts of Kumaon and Gurhwalf includ¬ 
ing the Dhoon, to be 176 acres, and the total number of plants 
3,22,579. The plant is stated to be thriving in different localities, 
extending over 4 degrees of latitude, and 3 of longitude, and that 
100,000 acres are available in the Dhoon only, for purposes of tea 
cultivation. 


7th. We observe that at a sale which took place at Almorah, 173 
seers of this tea produced from 4 to 5 Rs. per seer, and Dr. Jameson 
is of opinion, that the produce of 6,000 acres of land would yield 


Estimate for 6,000 acres. 

Establishuient, ... lis. 87,000 

Manufacturing and pack¬ 
ing 6,000 mds. 6,234 

Land and river carriage of 
ditto to Calcutta, ... 11,300 

t’ontingencies, . 7,200 

Kent at 3 Bs. per acre,... 18,000 


a. surplus of Rs. 2,30,266 per an¬ 
num, making in this calculation 
suitable allowance for a consider¬ 
able reduction in the sale price, on 
the supply being increased to that 
extent, and sold in Calcutta; it is 


1 29 734 

Value of 6,000 mds. at Rs. 

1/8 por seer,. 3,60,000 


stated liowever, that the demand 
for the article in the Hill Provinces 
would be very extensive. The only 


obstacle to the general use of the Kumaon tea by the middling and 
better classes in those localities, being the high price at Which it has 


liitherto sold. 


8th. Wc feel a deep interest in this subject, and attach great 
importance to the success of a project from which considerable ad¬ 
vantages would arise to the agricultural community of these districts, 
who vmuld, it is stated, readily undertake the cultivation of the plant 
if encouraged to do so. 


Report on the Tea manufactured in the Deyrah Dhoon, received per ■ 
“ Minerva^ June, 1846. 

Appearance of the Tea .—^Well made, as well as China tea, and 
similar to the blackish, mixed curled Tetsong description. 

Smell .—As China tea, but deficient in fragrance, arising probably 
from some defect in the firing. 

Color of the infusion .—Bright and*go6d. 
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Taste. —Rich, good, and strong. 

Expanded Leaf .—As the finer tea from China. 

Aroma^—hs good China tea. 

Froir this, and examinations of former samples, I am quite satisfied 
that the tea shrub in Kumaoir, is not only identical with the Cliina 
plant, and as capable of being made into as fine a description of tea, 
but also that the climate and soil in Kumaon is as suited to the 
favorable growth of the shrub as the finest of the China localities. 

Bth June, 1846. (Sd.) Wm. Andrews Hunt. . 

The leaf is well made, curled, of the Ankoi Pekoe class, mixed 
black and brown, and closely resembles that class of China tea. 

The flavor is very strong, and would therefore be serviceable for 
mixing, but is “coarse burnt,” tlmt all richness of flavor is des¬ 
troyed. 

38, Mincing Lane; (Sd.) Wm. Thompson & Sons. 

6th June, 1846. 


The sample of tea marked as manufactured in the Deyrah Dhoon, 
August 1845, in leaf somewhat resembles the tea imported from 
China as Niug Young, with something of the character both of 
Oolong ana Orange Pekoe. In flavor it most resembles the better 
descriptions of Orange Pekoe, having with the brisk burnt flavor 
of that description more than its usual strength. 

There is, however, in this sample a slight peculiarity of smell and 
flavor which is rather objectionable, but it probably arises from some 
accidental cause to which this sample may have been exposed^ either 
*in curing or subsequently. 

We consider it a good useful description of tea. 

ft * 

(Sd.) Ewart, Maccoughey & Dedaposse, 

Brokers. 


Capthall Court: \7th June, 1846. 
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BEHOarS OF snows IIEI.D by the BHABOnEFOBF. BBANCH AGKI-HOBTI. 

AND Pr,01lIC0I.TBHAT. SOCIETY, ON THE 26tH* JaNBAIIY AND 26TH 

May, 1847. 

(Comimnicaied hy Major Napbeton, Secretary to the Society.) 

On Tuesday, the 26th of January 1847, the second exhihition for 1846-47 
of flowers and vegetables took place in the Society’s show, rooms at 4 
o’clock p. M., the weather (owing to rain liaving fallen the day before) was 
delightful, and the attendance of subscribers and visitors excellent. 

The following gentlemen were good enough to ast as umpires in the 
vegetable departments, W. S. Alexander, Esq., C. B. Quintin, Esq., E. F. 
Lautour, Plsq., W. T. Travers, Esq., and proceeded to inspect the produce 
of the public garden, which consisted of 3 sorts of new potatoes, (Cherra 
Foonjeo, Darjeeling, and Patna) 3 sorts of peas, celery, Botan turnips, carrots, 
artichokes, lettuce, endive, Spanish radish, drumhead and red cabbage, 
French and Windsor beans, love apples, Tenasserim yams, nohl kohl, white 
and red Cabool capsicums, brinjals, onions, leeks, beet-root, mangul wurzul, 
borecole, and vegetable marrow. The Umpires pronounced the whole of 
these baskets of vegetables first rate, and not to be surpassed in India. 

The potatoes, artichokes, celery, peas, beet-root, nohl kohl, were astonish¬ 
ingly fine. The weight of the following will, it is believed, prove satisfactory : 

One stick of celery,! seer 12chittacks. 

One ditto of ditto, 1 seer 6 chittacks. 

One ditto of ditto, 1 seer. 

One ditto of ditto, 1 seer. 

Drumhead Cahhaye. 

One weighed 6 seers. 

One weighed 4 seers. 

Red Cabbage. 

- One weighed 24 seers. 

Beet-root. 

Throe pieces weighed 3 seers. 

• 

Acclimated Cabool Onions. 

Throe onions weighed 2 seers. 

Acclimated Cheera Poonjee Potatoes. 

Twelve potatoes weighed 24 seers. 

One radish (Spanish) weighed 4 seers. 

Two vegetable marrow weighed 4 seers. 


d 
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A basket of artichokes, some of which measured fourteen inches in circum- 
ferenco each. 

The dallees from private (gardens were unusually fine, and the competition 
for pmes groat. 

[Prises were awarded to twelve Malices in the vegetable department.] 

The floricultuial'' department was very gay, and about twenty-five beauti- 
ftfl bouquets from the public garden wore generally and deservedly admired. 

Mr. B. P. Hodgson, Mrs. Watson, and Miss Bussell, obligingly acted as 
Umpires in this department. 

[Frizes were awarded to seven Mallees, for best specimens of Sowers.] 

List of New Subscribers since the last show, held on the 23r<i of November, 

T. Bherman, Esq., Baboo Shew Suhoy Sing, Baboo Chintanun Sing, Baboo 
LoU Jeet Sing, Baboo Mitroejeot Sing, Baboo Gungagobind Surbadeekaroc, 
W. S. Alexander, Esq., C. S., W- B. Sherman, Esq., Boy Bam Mohun, 
C. Donzelle, Esq., G. Gough, Esq., C. S., The Bcv. W. Beddy, H. Nelson, Esq., 
Major Geoige Cox, 60th Begt. N. L, P. Levall, Esq., Baja Bajendcr Narraiu 
Bahadoor. 


May the 25th, 1847. 

An exhibition of agricultural produce, vegetables, fruit, and flowers, took 
place in the Society’s public garden this evening, and was attended by not 
less than one hundred members, besides many visitors and an immense 
concourse of spectators, and considering that up to 4 i>. m. it was one of tho 
hottest days ever experienced at tho station, this will give some idea of tho 
interest taken in an institution which has from its formation particularly 
aimed at the introduction into its own and the neighbouring districts, foreign 
cereal grains, flowers, fruit, and vegetables, to enable tho cultivators to sec 
the superiority of them to their own indigenous products. The cereal grains 
and other agricultural produce were first inspected. G. F. Brown, Esq., Dr. 
Grant, Moonshoe Sultan Hoossain, and Moonshee Bukhoree Loll, were good 
enough to act as Umpires. There were several baskets of superior ^climated 
Nerbudda whet^t, white linseed, Cuba tobacco, flax seed, oats, American 
maize, and a beautiful sample of acclimated Scotch barley, besides many 
basket? of indigenous wheat, barley, gram, safflower, pulse, dhall of sorts, red 
linseed, &c. &c. After a careful exaipination of the whole, a silver medal was 
awarded to E. F. Lautour, Esq. Civil Service, Gyah, for the best samples 
of acclimated Scotch barley and wluto linseed, and for the 2nd best samples 
of Nerbudda wheat, flax, and American maize, and several money prizes 
were adjudged. One to Mr. P. Onraet, for the best basket of Nerbudda 
wheat. One to Bajah Oodit Narain Sing, for the best tobacco and the finest 
red gram ever brought to the show. One to Mudden Taekoor for some 
splendid American maize. 
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Xko Society’s Horticultoral produce was next inspected, which consisted of 
grapes, peaches, plums, a large dallee of asparagus, Daijeoliug and Cheera 
I’oonjee potatoes, vegetable marrow, carrots, cucumber^ onions, leeks, mangul 
wurzul, love apples. West India arrow-root, herbs, and several *ba8kets of 
indigenous vegetables. The Umpires pronounced the whole to be iiighly 
satisfactory and creditable. The produce of private gardens was now brought 
forward for* competition. The sum of five rupees was awarded to the 
gardener of G. Drummond, Esq., Peeigunge, Pumeah, for a basket of very 
fine 2 >eaches, and on the fruit being tasted an extra sum of three rupees was 
adjudged, and considering this fruit had been conveyed a distance of about 
sixty miles the previous day, and should have proved No. 1 in the show, 
it is quite evident tlrat bir. Drummond must have bestow^ great attention 
in the culture of this fine fruit. Mr. Drummond’s gardener also received 
prizes for a basket of splendid acclimated Cabool onions and Darjeeling 
potatoes. 

It is worthy of notice, that Mr. Drummond has brought tho cultivation of 
the Darjeeling potatoe to great perfection in tho Pumeah district, both as to 
quality and quantity, and this is the first instance (which has been brought 
to our Biunch Society’s notice) of such a highly desirable result liaving been 
worked out on a soil hitherto considered very inferior for the cultivation 
of this grand staple esculent root. 

[Here follows a list of prizes awarded to several other Mallees in the fruit, 
vegetable, and floricultnral departments.) 

List of new Subscribers since the 8th of February, 1847. 

Uaboo Muthooranauth Ghosc, Maharajah ITetnarain Sing JJahadoor, 
Moulvcc Uzeem Ooddeen Hoossein Ullee Khan, W. Travers, Esq., C. S., 
Moulvec Mooheo Ooddeen Uoossoin, Lollali Bukhoroe Loll, Moulvee Moazum 
Hoossein Khan Bahadoor, W. M. Warwick, Esq., Tho Kov. J. W. Vaux, 
J. G. Campbell, Esq., Civil Service, Baboo Jnggurnauth Suhoy, Baboo Bam- 
moncy Mobun Chowdry, Colonel Ouseley, Governor-General’s Agent, Maho¬ 
med Hoossein, Moonshee Chnnder Cashore, Lollah Simbhoo Dntt, Lollah 
Muhas Dutt, Baboo Gopeenauth, Baboo Kaulccpershauji, Munoo Loll 
Sookool, Ushud UUee Khan, G. U. Yule, Esq., Civil Service, J. Payter,. 
Esq., M. Mackenzie, Esq, D. Cunlifie, Esq., Civil Service, — Bonnel^, Esq., 
G. Field, Esq., J. T, Good, Esq. 


ON uynniDrzATioN amongst vegetables : bv the hon. and veuy eev. 
WILLIAM UEHUEBT, LL.D., SEAN OP MANCBESTEn. 

Having been urged to prepare a paper for the Journal of tho HorticMtural 
Society, embodying whatever is known to mp concerning the cross-breeding 
of vegetables—although 1 am not aware that 1 can add much to what I have 
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^ready laid before the public on this mysterious subject—in compliance u-itli 
repeated requests, I will tiy to arrange what seems to mo ascertained, and to 
point out some of the results, and some of the difficulties and uncertainties 
that require further investigation. When I first asserted that it wa.s pre¬ 
posterous to suppose all the existing forms of vegetables, according to the 
subdivision of our botanical arrangement, to have been so specially created 
by the Almighty, and that I suspected the various forms of animal life to 
have also brrached out from a smaller number of original types, I was at¬ 
tacked by some as a person who was minishing from, instead of attributing 
infinity to, the power and wisdom of Ck>d. I trust that the progress of 
useful knowledge ^ nearly dissipated such absurd calumnies; and that the 
labors of geologists have shown that, as tho All-wise, who fills the unlimited 
expanse of universal space, speaks to us of his hands and handywork as if 
He wore an artificer of our own definite dimensions, so the Scriptures detail 
the immense operations of ages before the creation of man by expressions 
conformable to our petty space of life—revealing in simple terms a few 
great truths, gradually and duly confirmed by the progress of scientific in¬ 
vestigation, which brings to light the primordial remains that prove the 
succession of events, while it adds immeasurably to the greatness and majesty 
both of tho operations themselves and of the means by which they have been 
effected, showing that they were not cohiprised within a diurnal week of our 
terrestrial life, but filled a gigantic page in the great volume of antecedent 
time. , We mutt learn to understand the true force of tho words of Scripture, 
and not derogate from the greatness of God by reducing it to tho compass 
of our narrow conceptions. I have entered at length into that consideration 
in a late publication entitled ‘ The Christian,’ and shall not now revert to 
the subject. 

liet us, however, consider the grounds for believing that all tho existing 
forms of vegetable and animal life flourished, such as they now are, from tho 
first. If such was tho case, why do the deposits of the old world not exhibit 
them all, as well and as plentifhlly as the lost races 1 And how comes it that 
tho primseval forests, and the vegetation of primseval swamps, Imvc vanished 
with tho mostddon and the sauri, and neither tho oak nor the chesnnt, 
neither the rhododendron nor the azalea of our own days, arc to be found 
amongst the remains of ancient time ? We know of no second creation of 
vegetables ; we have no account given to us, by any person having divine 
authority, of any successive acts of creation, except in the course and unfold¬ 
ing of the productive system by generation, and in the creation of land 
animals after the fowls and aquatic creatures, and of man after them, though 
every reproduction, where a new soul is incorporated with a new body, is in 
fact a fresh creation, but conformable to the law established by Grod at tho 
commencement, when He said, "Let the waters and let tho earth bring 
forth unless we adopt this, which perhaps is the most probable solution, 
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tliat tlie mandate to the earth to bring forth vegetables (that is to say, the 
law impressed upon its matter to that effect) had not merely instantaneous 
effect, but was a law continuing for ever to operate, i^d as long as the earth 
remained in the same general state, would reproduce the same Asults in the 
generations successively arising; but, on each great change in the !ircum- 
stances of the earth itself, would produce results, botluin the vegetable and 
animal forms, that are continually arising from and returning to the dmt, 
different from those which the same mandate or law of the Almighty evoked 
in its original condition. That simple view of the great cteative act of 
Almighty Clod is calculated to give us the sublimest view of His un¬ 
fathomable wisdom and power, and it accounts for the mystery of generative 
reproductions in similar form, as well as for the'variations which liave 
taken place in existing things since the first great periods of the creation. 
If the old saurian races, w'hich are utterly extinct amongst animals, could 
only thrive in shallow salt water, which'seems probable, we can understand 
why, after the uplifting of a larger portion of the earth and the confinement 
of the waters to deeper hollows within a narrower space, their races should 
have gradually failed, being drowned or starved in the deep, and unable to 
exist on the dry land. We may, perhaps, by a stretch of ims^ination, figure 
to ourselves some drier and more elevated spot in the earliest ages of Iho 
world, where the animals and vegetables which were destined to people it in 
later years, after the destruction of the races which prevailed at first, liad 
their nidus, and were so closely quartered together, that the species of rhino¬ 
ceros and roebuck now existing, by perpetually biting the oak or tho hazel, 
prevented them from multiplying, and were in their turn so harassed by the 
hyeenos of tho existing species, that their races were barely aide to perpe¬ 
tuate themselves ; while the extinct rhinoceros and hytena have had a more 
rambling spirit, and gone forth into the wide world, and fed on the margin 
of the waters upon the vegetables and creatures of tho shallow swamps, so 
that their bones became mingled with them in death. But, if anything so 
improbable were admitted, we should still be met by a grave difficulty ; for 
why sliould those wliich had overspread a wider space, and become multi¬ 
plied, have disappeared from the world, and the species, which we must sup¬ 
pose to have been so limited in number and confined in space, that their 
remains have not been discovered, have since become prevalent m their 
stead ? I can suggest no rational solution for that difficulty ; no reason why 
the remains of the old world, when dragged from undeiground, should exhi¬ 
bit a rhinoceros and a hyxna, or a plant, of a kind wliich does not now exist^ 
and not exhibit the kinds which do exist, if both were created simulta¬ 
neously, in their precise respective forms ; and yet, without eijtering into 
particulars, I may safely assort that, as to many races of animals and plants, 
the fossil species are not found in thojirosent day. We must'try, with 
humility and piety, to reconcile apparent facts with the revelation of God 
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tliat has been handed down to us: we must remember, that as the Bible 
contains the only and the whole word of God, and is the sole record of Ilis 
will and of the doctrine He has delivered to us, and stands in that respect 
alone, unrivaded, and invaluablo,it is not the sole, nor even the most certain, 
record fie has given us of ancient natural facts; for the remains of the old 
world, which He has preserved in such wonderful perfection by His power 
and' wisdom, are infallible documents, handed down by His almightiness for 
our instruction and edification ; and, although we must not indulge in pre¬ 
sumptuous speculations and conclusions drawn from them, the facts which 
they exhibit are even more certain than the words in that precious and 
invaluable volume which relate to things only mentioned incidentally there¬ 
in, and not affecting the g^reat object for which the Bible was given to man— 
namely, the declaration of the will of God, and the relations between Him 
and ourselves. We have, in the history of li^ptian hieroglyphics, a memo¬ 
rable instance of the gross stupidity of mankind in understanding words. A 
distinguished Greek ecclesiastic had expressly written that they exhibited 
the first elements of words. For sixteen hundred years the meaning of that 
expression continued to be a riddle, and the most wild and absurd theories 
were advanced in the attempt to explain it ; no schoolboy was asked “ What 
are the elements of words ?” and answered, “ Letters, to be sure !” and no 
person discovered that the first elements of words were their initials, till a 
sentence was accidentally found written in letters as well as in lueroglyphics. 
I may therefore safely say, that the image of substantial bones stamped by 
the will of God in ancient days upon the solid rock, unchanged and almost 
unchangeable, are more certain documents as to old facts than any written 
record; because we now see the former as they are and were impressed 
by the dispositions of the Almighty, and we may quite misunderstand the 
meaning of the latter. When we look to doctrine and the will of God, wo 
have nothing but the inestimable volume of the Bible to consult; and yet 
we lament to find how unable even its most precious words are to bind man¬ 
kind in an uniform and consistent understanding of their import, and of ’the 
things absolutely necessary for our salvation ; and, excepting the fa'.t that 
everything was made by God, they testify very little concerning the things 
and creatures with which He peopled the world in the first ages, and that so 
loosely, that our understanding could not rely upon our interpretation of its 
meaning, in opposition to the imperishable memorials He has handed down 
to us, if they should seem to disagree; but, in truth, when rightly examined, 
•they do not disagree. 

According ^ the scriptural statement, God created vegetables before the 
existence sf the light of the sun and moon, or the present course of night 
and daylight; at a latter period He created the birds and aquatic animals 
from the sea, including under th(>t name (see Gen. ii. 19) the wot soil it 
covered: and, at a later period, land animals firom the eart]!, which had 
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then hecomo fit for their production : and He ordered them to yield fruit 
and seed, and to bring forth after their kind—“ cattle, and creeping thing, 
and beast of the earth, after its kind.” Here arises a groat question, which 
has never been properly considered :—What is their kind I Zihologists and 
botanists divide vegetables and animals respectively into genus and species. 
Species means form or appearance ; and genus means'a kind. Therefore, 
according to the words in use amongst us, we are to understand that God 
created the genera severally, and ordered them to mnltiply within the 
generic limits. And what are even generic limits 2 According to the 
now lights of science, those limits are varying every day; and no two 
botanists or zoologists are agreed about them : and we have no record of 
the origin of specific diversities. But botanists have higher divisions; 
they have tribes, alUancos, orders, &c.; and who shall venture to say 
that the limitation, which the Bible calls a kind, was not that which modem 
])onmen in Europe have thought fit to t»dl an order, or a tribe. To me it 
seems that the Bible itself appears rather to indicate that it does not mean 
one of the lower subdivisions, where it adds, as an explanation, " cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth, after its kind which might signify, 
that cattle shall not yield a creeping; a beast of the earth (that is, a cat 
or tiger, &c.) shall not yield cattle—«. e. a cow or sheep, &c. ; a snake shall 
not yield a bird or a fish : and beyond such a general outline the Bible 
history speaks not to man on the subject of the propagation and diversifica¬ 
tion of races. It is a subject open to inquiry. It is not smd that God made 
each beast, but “ the beast of the earth after his kind.” We are left to our 
own inferences and experiments, and to the examination of the oiganic 
remains God has bequeathed to us, in order to acquire temporal knowledge 
on such points ; which, as we acquire it, will lead us more and more to adore 
the infinite wisdom and power of God; but is entirely unnecessary to the 
great object of holy life and the acquisition of eternal salvation, and therefore 
of a nature which the All-wise did not think fit to communicate to us 
authoritatively. Upon all such matters, therefore, we have liberty to speculate 
and reason, with piety and humility, according to the gifts God has gpven us, 
for the good of mankind, and for His own glory. ■ 

I will therefore state, briefly and humbly, what is the general bias of my 
surmises as to the diversification of vegetables, to which that of animals 
must be in a certain degree analogous. We know that four races of men • 
have branched out from one stock,—the white, the black or African, tho 
brown or Asiatic, and tho red, with various subdivisions of aspect amongst 
them, and we know nothing of the mode or time in which those diversities 
arose. Bevelation and history are equally silent on those &etB. They must 
have occurred veiy early. Jupiter is said to have visited the .Sthiopians ; 
and M. Faber has proved that the things recorded of JM|riter relate to the 
period which immediately followed the deluge. We may Uierefore assume 
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that snch changes began in the lifetime of the sons of Noah, or veto irame- 
diatolj consequent on the dispersion of mankind. We sro equally in the 
dark as to the races of. dogs. Old writers allude to different kinds of dogs, 
and we do Hot know when or how any one of those we possess originated ; 
and tlie same may be said with respect to the origin of languages. Prom 
these facts I draw this inference, which seems to me incontrovertible, that a 
course of change was in operation in the early ages after the deluge, which 
had ceased, or at least was greatly diminished, before the era at which our 
knowledge of' events began to be more precise, and handed down by writing. 
I shall be told that these different races of men breed freely together, and 
and that these dogs intermix, and produce mongrels also, and that wo seg 
thereby that they are Only varieties of one kind. Granted ; I entertain no 
doubt of their having respectively descended from one pair of created indi¬ 
viduals ; but how do you prove to me that the cat, lynx, tigci, panther, lion, 
&e., did not descend from one created pair ? 1 am rather inclined to think 
that they did (but this is only a surmise), and even the horse and the ass, 
from one created pair; and 1 am quite unable to behove tliat the severa' 
sylviffi of the wren family, some of which can with difficulty bo dist- ’guislicd 
except by the proportions of their quills, and which have nevertheless very 
diverse habits, notes, and nests, were created separately and specially; and, 
when I look to the vegetable races, I am still more unwilling to assent to the 
assertion, that every plant, which this or that botanist has called a distinct 
species, or even a distinct genus, had a special creation in the period before 
the sun and moon shone upon this world, when God created vegetables. 
Upon what authority Is such an assertion made ? Upon none but the dictum 
of those who ore pleased to inculcate it. Upon what ground is it made! 
Upon none that will bear investigation,—upon a rash assumption that every 
thing cross-bred is sterile, and that if the offspring is sterile the parents are 
thereby proved to have been descended severally from the Creator. In the 
first place, the fact is even false as to animals. Buffon records an instance of 
the fertility of a mule. I have seen that which I am satisfied was a hybrid 
between a Intch and a fox, which was the &ther of many puppies.^ But if 
the fact were positively true, how is it to he proved that the constitution and 
frame may not have undergone such changes in the diversification as to 
prevent intermixture 1 If I can show that in one genus of plants cross¬ 
breeding is not only easy, but moreueasily obtained than fertility by the 
plant’s own pollen, and that in others, so closely allied to it as to make 
it a questimi whether they are not sections of one genus, cross-breeding 
cannot be effected generally, and in no case easily ; that in some genera of 
plants many or all the cross-bred varieties are fertile, and in others nearly 
allied thereto all, or almost all, are sterile ; the assertion that the races of 
cards or dog rmust^iffime had one origin because their crossed produce is fertile, 
and the races of felis, from the rat to the tiger, must have had separate 
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origin because their crossed produce is sterile (supposing the fact to be true, 
which is not ascertained), must fall to the ground. The only thing certain 
is, that we are ignorant of the origpn of races ; that God has revealed nothing 
to ns on the subject; and that wo may amuse ourselves witft speculating 
thereon, but we cannot obtain negative proof, that is, proof that two creatures 
or vegetables of the same family did not descend from •one source. But we 
can prove the affirmativi ; .md that is the use of hybridising experiments, 
which I have invariably suggested ; fur if 1 can produce a fertile offspring 
between two plants thas botanists have reckoned fundamentally distinct, 1 
consider that 1 have shown them to be one kind ; ;'.nu indeed 1 am inelined 
to think that, if a well-fornicd and healtby offspring proceeds at all from 
their union, it would l)e rash to hold them of distiuL.f ori^u. We see every 
day the wide range of seminal diversities in our gardens. We have known 
the daliliiis from a poor single dull (olorod flower break into superior forms 
and brilliant colors ; we have •! o. earnatiou, by the roduplication of its 
;‘ 'lvx, !ic<iuirc aim./- the appearance of at. < ar of wheat, and look like a 
g'u: locoo'.i 17 )lant; we have seen liollyhoek in their generations branch into a 
o< (iilors, which arc reproduced by the several descendants with 
toic'ablo .ri loty. Wo canu therefore say that the order to multiply 
aiu r their ii,in<! me.ont t sat the product should be precisely similar to the 
ft I'l ivpe - a. .. it the t-pe was allowed to reproduce itself with vari- 
nl ” ,1. ■ .(i. paOond to say how much variation the Almighty allowed? 
Vv',o„ ci.rv .say that IJis glorious scheme for peopling and clotliing the earth 
wa-s not the t reation of a certain number o^ original animals and vegetables, 
predestined by Him in tlu ir reproduction to exhibit certain variations, which 
should herraftor become fixed characters, as well as those variations which 
ovei: now frequently arise and are nearly fixed characters, but not absolute¬ 
ly so, and those which are more variable and very subject to relapse in 
reproduction. 

Let me suppose that the Almighty perhaps originally created an individual 
plant of each natural order extinct and existing, supposing the natural orders 
to ho correctly set forth, and rectifying the errors which may require correc¬ 
tion. ■\^hat proof can be offered that more individual ve|;etables were ori¬ 
ginally created ? None! It will perhaps he asserted that the several indivi¬ 
duals of different speeies or present form, which are included iu one order, 
could not have descended from one original mother, because either they will 
not breed together, as is usual with individuals of the same species ; or, if 
they do, their offspring is sterile. Such used to be the assertion ; but it was 
bare assertion, unsupported by proof. In the first place, the fact is falsa 
in numberless instanoos ; in the second, if it were true, what proof can be 
gjiven that no two things descended from one origin can have become so 
diversified as to be now incapable of a fertile union, or of producing tint 
which will be fertile I We are utterly IQ the daik^ to the mystery of 
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fertilization. We know not by what wonderful secret contrivance the 
unsearchable wisdom of God has prevented the minute and almost imper- 
ceptable grains of poUen from usually fertilizing any ovary but that of its 
own or of a findred flower; and how can we presume to say that structural 
and constitutionid differences may not have arisen amongst vegetables which 
have diverged from oue origin, rendering the fertility of their sexual union 
in s&me cases difiBcnlt, in others impracticable ? 

1 have had no opportunities, by the help of a powerful microscope, of pursu¬ 
ing any investigation into the process by which the pollen fertilizos the 
ovules; and I have somewhere stated, that, although I could not pretend to 
contradict those who asserted that the grains of pollen from their own bulk 
emitted tubes which reached from the surface of the stigma to ovules in the 
gormen, sometimes as in Uymenocallis pedalis tubiflora, 12 or 13 inches 
distant, and in others where the germen is subterraneous at on uncertain 
distance, my understanding would - not assent to it: my objections were 
twofold : first, that it did not appear possible that such a minute body should 
emit a tube of such length, through which its contents were passed into the 
ovary, as asserted. Secondly, that in all the wonderful contrivances of 
Almighty wisdom to effect apparently difficult purposes, I had perceived 
that no unnecessary complication of machinery was used. It seemed to mo 
preposterous to ima^e that the AU-wise would employ such almost mira¬ 
culous tubes to convey the contents of the grains of pollen into the ovary 
without conducting them to the ovule itself, when they might have been as 
securely delivered by passing directly from the pollen into the passage through 
which the tubes were to advance without such secondary conductors. It 
was as if an,engineer, after leading water for miles from the mountains in 
pipes, should at last turn it into the valley, to find its way as it might into 
the cistern he was desirous oS supplying. I understand that further observa¬ 
tions tend to the establishment of the fiust that the tubes, instead of termi¬ 
nating abruptly, as before asserted, do actually reach the foramen or aperture 
of the several ovules, and obtun admittance through the mouth thereof. I 
have not witnessed this phenomenon, but I am willing to believe in it, because 
it is perfectly consistent with the apparent wisdom of God in all his works ; 
but I think those who have broached the fiMits have not understood the 
operation, and it seems to me to yield the .key to a great part of the mystery 
in which the subject of vegetable fecundation is involved. I therefore recur 
to my first objection, that it is utterly impossible that such a minute body 
should emit such a pipe and its contents, that is, emit it of its own substance; 
and I apprehend the ffict to be, that by contact with the juices of the cognate 
plant it acquires that which enables it to grin bulk for such an elongation. 
I conceive that the abstraction of sometfaing, periuqn carbon, from the juice 
of the stigma, is necessary to that increase of bulk, and in some cases that 
atmospherical moist^ is essential to it. Hence it arises that old pollen 
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which has been kept perfectly dry may act so as to fertilize, but that'which 
hai^ been once damp cannot do so, because it has been carbonized and has 
discliarged its office, and is incapable of acting a second time. But the pro¬ 
bability is, that, although mere moisture may hare a certain effect on the 
pollen, there is some more ehemical uniop between the grain of pollen and 
the juice of the plant necessary to carry the duct to its distant point of recep¬ 
tion, and enable it to cry Open Sesame,” and make good its entrance wlien 
it arrives there. It has, 1 believe, not been duly considered, that the fecun¬ 
dation of the ovules is not a simple, but a complicated process. There seem 
to me to be three or four several processes—the quiokening of the capsule of 
the fruit, the quickening of the Outer coats of the seed itself, and the 
quickening of the internal part or kernel, and the quickening of the 
embryo. 

Whoever tries to raise mule Alstroemerias from A. aurea by some cognate 
species, will find, under favorable cirdUmstances, every fiower produce a 
full-sized perfect capsule, though he may fail in obtaining the least enlarge¬ 
ment of the ovules. A mule raised l^ Mr. Didwill between Fassiflora coeru- 
lea and onyohina flowered this summer in my conservatory, and produced of 
itself, to my surprise, two fine plump frruits, two inches long, of a bright 
orange color, there being no other Fassiflora in flower at the time onlhe 
promises. On opening its beautifrd fruit, it proved to be empty as a bladder, 
the outer coat of the firuit only having been fertilized in consequence of the 
weakness of the cross-bred pollen. In other attempts at cross-breeding, or in 
plants that do not make seed freely in our climate, he may find hot only 
a perfect capsule, but seeds grown to full size, though containing a perisliable 
lymph, and no sound kernel. In others he may find the seed ^either of an 
undue texture and substance ; or, if apparently good, deficient in embryo. 
In some cases, as in the very extraordinary one first noticed by Mr. Brown 
with respect to Hymenocallis, the seed having no discoverable embryo when 
first ripened, acquires one after lying for some weeks or months on the earth. 
It follows, therefore, that a eontinued operation of the pollen must be 
necessary to produce all these requisites fbr the formation of a good seed. It 
has been said that, when the ovules are fertfiized, the outer coat or capsule 
begins to swell. This does not appear to be true; for the capsule often 
becomes perfect, though the ovules do not seem to have become fertilized at 
all. It seems, therefore, a process independent thereof, whether simultane¬ 
ous, antecedent, or posterior; so must*the fertilization of the seed-coats and 
of the albumen be, since they may grow without an embryo: and some 
mysterious process must bo continued to vivify the embryo at a later period, 
since it can elude the microscopic research of Mr. Brown in a seed so large as 
that of Hymenocallis. I have cut open seeds of Hymenocallis an &ich and a 
half long, and found no visible embryo, but a large cavity ; yet ths rest of 
them, boing left in the damp ground, acquired visible embryos, and spiputed 
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some months after. If, therefore, as I apprehend, the pollen tubes cannot 
reach the ovules without deriving substance from the cognato juices of the 
style through which they descend^ it becomes easy to imderstand how there 
may be sufficient affinity between them to carry on the process to the degree 
necessary for quickening the capsule, but not to carry it on to the point 
requisite, and with the excitement and irritability necessary for reaching the 
ovule, and stimulating it to open its aperture for the reception of the sub¬ 
stance conveyed by the tube fiem the interior of the grain of pollen. It is 
also easy to understand, how moisture, either to feed the plant inwardly, and 
make its juices abundant, or to affect the stigma outwardly, may be necessary 
to the fertilization of the ovules. If a chemist could analyze the pollen 
before application, and'1:he tubes after, perhaps it would appear that the 
pollen is deficient, and, in order to bo available, must be deficient in some one 
of the ingredients which will be found in the tubes. If it be true, as 1 
imagine, that it is necessary for tbs pollen to derive from the stylo some 
chemical adjunct to increase its bulk, and to enable it to irritate the aper¬ 
ture of the ovule and obtain access, it will become manifest why it is, that in 
some genera intermixed produce is easily obtained—in others not; because it 
depends upon the close similarity of constitution and chemical relation of the 
coniponent parts of the two plants. We can easily understand that the in¬ 
dividual which, on a hot and barren soil, dwindled, after the dispersion by 
the deluge, to a slender annual, may have acquired such different chemical 
quahties, that it has not now sufficient affinity to the species which in a moist 
and luxuriant position has become the master of a forest, twining its 
colossal arms,round the loftiest of its inhabitants ; while two other species, 
though ver^ different in some striking points of conformation, may have 
such constitutional similarity, and such identity of component ingredients, as 
to have precisely the same chemical affinities and intermix readily. Why is 
it that in the genus Hippeastmm all the several natural species, forms, or 
varieties of that plant (I care not by what title their variation is styled) 
breed more readily by the pollen of any other, however complicated by cross¬ 
breed, than by its own; and that in the genus Habranthus, most closely 
allied to it, every attempt to cross the several natural sorts has as yet* entirely 
&iled I The facts are so. Why is it that in the genus Zephyranthes, closely 
akin to Habranthus, and making seed freely, crosses are obtained with much 
difficulty, and when obtained, arc rather duposed to sterility 1 I cannot 
answer those questions, further than by saying that the ways of the All-wise 
are past finding out: but I can surmise that in the genus Hippeastmm there 
is a great sameness of constitution, and that the pollen finds in the stylo 
exactly that which is requisite for the growth and development of its tubes, 
and that ihe pollen of a fresh individusi with tiie same chemical properties 
gives a more powerful stimulus, as the introduction of a fresh cross has been 
.found to do amongst aninuds ; uid that in the two other genera there is loss 
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sameness of eonstitntioii, greater difference in the proportions of the com- 
poi^ent parts of their juices, and the pollen is not suited with what it wants 
for the purposes of fertilization. I suspect, therefore, that it is by the nice 
adaptation of the juices of each individual type to yield the exact p^portion 
of what is wanted for the pollen of its Utnd, that the Almighty has limited 
the races of created things ; and that, wherever that adaptation is perfect, a 
perfect offspring is produced. Wliere it is not perfect, an inadequate or a 
weak fertilization takes place. It is farther to be observed, that there is fre¬ 
quently an imperfect hybrid fertilization, which can give life, but not sustain 
it well. There are several crosses which I have repeatedly obtained, but 
could not raise the plants to live for any length of time. 1 obtained much 
good seed several years ago from Hibiscus palastris*by speciosus ; I sowed a 
little each year till it was all gone ; the plants always sprouted, but I saved 
only one to the third leaf, apd it perished then. I have never raised, beyond 
the third or fourth leaf, a cross between Bhododendron ponticum and an 
orange Azalea, though I have saved two or three through the first winter. 
My soil, however, is very uncongenial to them, and under more favorable 
circumstances they would have been saved. From Bhodora canadensis by 
Azalea pontiea (sections of genus Bhododendron,} I saved ultimately only 
one out of more than a hundred seedlings, and that became a vigorous plant. 
Such crosses sometimes are a hundred times more delicate in their first stage 
than natural seedlings. Mr. Bidwill, in attempting crosses at Sydney, has 
also (as he informs me) raised some with difficulty, which have invariably 
perished. In these cases I apprehend that, although the affinity of the juices 
is sufficient to enable the pollen to fertilize the ovule, the stimulus is insuffi¬ 
cient, the operation languid, and the fertilization weak and iqadequato to 
give a healthy constitution. It has been generally observed that hybrid fer¬ 
tilization is slower than natural fertilization, and that often a much smaller 
number of ovules are vivified. The same cause probably operates in that 
respect: the affinity not being perfect, the necessary ingpndients are attract¬ 
ed by the pollen less readily and insufficiently, and by many of the grains not 
at all. 

It appears that if two stigma-bearing lobes of a triple ^or even tripartible 
style are cut off, the whole germen may bo fertilized by the one left. In sueh 
cases, therefore, the pollen tubes from one lobe must be ab](e to penetrate all 
the cells of the germen. In cases such as I have seen, where both natural 
and hybrid seeds have been produced in one capsule, I cannot state whether 
the two sorts of pollen actod>throngh the same or different lobes. I have t» 
no instance succeeded in obtaining any mnltiplicate cross by blending the 
pollen of two or more kinds intimately before their application. Mr. Knight 
thought he had given at the same time the curl of one cabbage and the red 
colour of another to a third variety. My invariable failure in suohiattempts 
induces me to think his recollection was inaccurate, if he meant that he had 
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done so at one fiructification. He might easily have obtained the twofold 
features by two successite crosses, but I believe not in one goneratioii.by 
simultanoous applicatioft of different pollens : for I do not think that two 
giwnB even of the same pollen can get effectual access to the foramen of one 
and the same ovule, I now undei^tand, nearly at least to my own satisfac¬ 
tion, in what manner* the poQen of Rhododendron may in the fertilization of 
the ovules supersede the pollen of Azalea previously applied ; because I do 
not believe that they are always fertilized so soon as has been usually sup¬ 
posed. The stimulus may have been given to the germ or outer coat of the 
seed-vessel, and yet the fertilization may not have reached the ovule, and the 
operation which produces a living embryo may remain suspended till a 
changes of weather anff a moist atmosphere afford a supply of carbon, or 
whatever is needful thereto ; and therefore that pollen which has perfect 
affinity to the plant may develop itself effectually at a later period on a 
change in the state of the atmospherO ; but, when the pollen has once reached 
and stimulated the foramen, farther access will be assuredly denied. I have 
repeatedly observed in dry seasons the pollen of Rhododendron very parched 
and seemingly deficient, the stigmas dry, and the germens remaining for 
weeks nearly stationary after flowei&g, as if no seed would be produced; but 
upon a change of weather inducing moisture, universal fertility of the jrods 
soon became apparent. I suspect that in such cases the fertilization has 
remained incomplete from want of the food necessary to the elongation of 
the tubes. If such views have any foundation in truth, it is possible that, 
in addition to mere water, a supply of the chemical ingredients which are the 
food of plants to the style may facilitate difficult impregnations. It is cer¬ 
tainly desirable, where dry pollen is to be tried, to moisten the stigma to 
which it is about to be applied. 

Having made these preliminary observations, I will try to recapitulate 
the facts that seem to be ascertained. It is now forty years since I began 
experiments on this subject, which have been, not an employment, but 
an occasional source of amusement. My original assertion was, that the 
genera of plants (rectifying in the limitations and definitions thereof by bota¬ 
nists such things as shall appear to require reotifioation) represent the several 
created types of vegetables ; that such created types cannot properly amalga¬ 
mate ; an4 that, if a monster is at any time produced between them semi- 
. nally, it cannot be seminally reproduced ; that the species of botanists and 
the permanent local varieties are not essentially different in their nature, but 
are variations induced by causes more or less remote in the period of their 
operation, though the features of their diversity may be severally more or 
less importimt, and that they differ from accidental varieties in the permanent 
habit of similar reproduction which they have acquired from soil and dimato, 
and that'’often in a long Buceossion of ages. Those points appear to me now 
completely established, excepting that we cannot prove that even the genera 
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did not branch out from higher types, or in fact that the tribes or 6rders 
were not the original genera, or kinds. In some genera vre find that all the 
species arc capable of breeding together and prodnciijg a fertile offspring: in 
Hippeastrum that they even prefer breeding with each otlftr; in some 
genera that many species will cross together, and some have as yet reused to 
cross ; in some, that the cross-bred plants are abundantly fertile ; in some 
obstinately sterile ; in some individuals capable of fertilization by the pollen 
of another, and not by its own ; in some cases that two individuals will breed 
freely with a third, and not with each other. * 

To what results do those facts lead us! The promiscuous blending of the 
species of any one genus proves that the sterility or impediment to intermix¬ 
ture does not depend upon any original created diversity of species—t. e. that 
the thing called a species by botanists is not the created type; and, if the 
fertility does not depend upon that, the various results must depend upon 
the want of equal afi&nity amongst tin several species of each respective 
genus—^that is to say, on a wider departure from the common type in the 
several varieties of one genus than in those of another. We cannot suppose 
anything so preposterous as that the Almighty would have created so many 
species of a genus, with pemussion, when approached together by the hand of 
man, to confound their generations, and so many others under a peremptory 
prohibition to do so. Therefore, if by a genus we mean anything definite, 
anything that lias a real and natursd character, and not merely a fanciful and 
capricious denomination, whatever be the nature of the individuality wliich 
absolutely and essentially separates one genus from the rest of the creation, 
mnst also exist in every other genus ; so that, if the species of any one genus 
are variations generated from one original type, the species of, every genua 
must respectively have descended from a peculiar type; otherwise it would be 
apparent that the same thing is not meant when the words genus and species 
are used in the one ease and in the other, and that the application of the 
words is vague and unscientific. If I have 4u>wn ^t the species of one genus 
are convertible, and therefore of one origin, I have shown that every genus 
must have had one original type, unless the genus which I bring in evidence 
shall appear to be in truth a division of an inferior grade, and not deserving 
of the name of a genus. Let ns, therefore, inquire how the fact stands. It so 
happens, as if expressly to prevent the possibility of any doubt on that point, 
that the genus in which I have lately produced the proof of the most marvel-^ 
lous convertibility, is not only a valid genus, but embraces greater structural 
differences than any genus amongst the seven or eight thousand that have 
been defined—I mean the genus Narcissus, which, on account of those diver¬ 
sities, had been subdivided into a number of genera; which-snpjposed genera 
have been found capable of breeding together and re-crossiag, sbthat not only 
intermediate forms can be originated, but one even of the supposed genera 
ran be obtuned in two or three generafions from the d^mde #f another. 
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This cannot stand as an isolated fact. It holds out a warning to all botanists, 
that on closer investigation it wiU bo found, not merely that the genera of 
plants duly modified are the descendants of individuals which have branched 
into variatiohs, but that a great portion of the seven or eight thousand are 
not even^real individual types, but sections of a genus or hind embracing 
a certain class df variations, which have peculiar affinities to each other, and 
which in many, perhaps in most, cases cannot iu>w intermix with piants of 
another section. The circumstances of the genus Crinum do not speak with 
less force as to'this point. When I first introduced and described a number 
of species of Crinum which had not been known before in Europe, I was 
greatly censured by some experienced botanists fi>r asserting that plants, 
which they held to be Species of Amaryllis, were in fact variations of the 
genus Crinum, and it was even declared that Crinum was more nearly allied 
to Pancratium than to the species in question. 1 proved the justice of my 
botanical view of that point by obtaining not merely sterile mules, but a 
fertile ofl'spring between the Common Cape Crinum, which was before erro¬ 
neously called Amaryllis longifolia, and the great Crinum pedunculatum of 
New Holland. I have now in my garden a further seedling from such 
a mule, between the Crinum Capense and Crinum canaliculatum which is 
clowly aldn to pedunculatum, with ripe seeds upon it. Generally these 
mules become impregnated by the pollen of Crinum Capense, of which a 
great bed stands near them, and the offspring being two-thirds Capense, 
revert nearly to its aspect; but the plant above-mentioned did not revert, 
but exhibits an improved form of the mule, and is in fact a new fertile species. 
Tile freedom with which species of Crinum. of the old Linnaean section and 
most of the„section 1 added thereto interbreed, furnishes decisive proof that 
the facility of intermixture is not confined to genera in which species have 
been rashly formed out of seminal varieties, but is found when the species 
were even erroneously considered to be of different genera. There is every 
reason to believe that Thjuja and Cupressus have bred together, and those 
who look to the small difference between them will become satisfied that 
they form two sections of one genus. Sinningia has been crossed with 
Gloxinia, and the joroduce is capable of being crossed again. They are indu¬ 
bitably of one genus or original kind ; and perhaps not the only, but Gesnera 
also and Achimenes.' When we look to the botanical characters, the charac¬ 
ters of very many genera, of which all the species are not generally cultivat¬ 
ed, are frequently false as to matter of fact, because opportunities have not 
occurred, or have not been carefhlly used, of eomparing all the species in a 
live state, and in dry specimens the tmth cannot be always ascertained. 

Therefo^ if it be admitted, that there is little probability of obtaining a 
cross between two plants genericidly distinei^ it does not follow that it 
would ber needtess to attempt an intermixture between all that bear and have 
long borne diffnent geneiie nanies. Seme observations on the maecuracy 
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of the views of Martins and De Candolle concerning the Gesneracess, as 
stated in the Bot. Beg. 1845,3, will illustrate my meaning. The question 
arose in that article, whether the subject was to he called Gloxinia or Gesnera 
tubiflora. I have premised that the separation of Sinningia ftom Gloxuiia 
has been disproved by the crossed produce, which even bears seecf! First, 
then, as to Gesneria or Gesnera, (he alternative of "ifive protuberances at 
the base of the corolla or an equal swelling all round,” is no generic 
distinction, if the swelling of the base is to furnish such a distinction com¬ 
pared with a protuberance on one side. These protuhenmoes depend in 
part Tipon the relative posture and inclination of the calyx and tube. They 
are so various in different species, that Achimenes patens has a long spur 
projecting from the prominence of the base. A like objection applies to the 
definition, " two or five glands round the ovary,” which shows that the thing 
set forth, as the fiixed and dotermiping character, is a varying feature. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the definition of Gloxinia, we find, 1. ealyx equal, as distinguish¬ 
ing it from Gesnera, with calyx somewhat unequal. The fhet is not so. 
The two upper lateral segments in Gloxinia speciosa and hirsute have a 
disposition to be smaller than the others. The calyx of the order consists 
of one upper segment and two pair of laterals, and there is often a little and 
not very certain difference between the two pur. Their relative size is 
manifestly unsteady. 2. Corolla protuberant on one side only of the base. 
It will be found that the protuberance varies in the species according to the 
greater or less depression of the corolla. In Ghndnia speciosa it is bent 
downwards so i%idly, that the base can only swell upwards. In Gloxinia 
Ursuta the corolla is not depressed and the base is very different. Proceed¬ 
ing to Achimenes, we find an assertion utterly unfounded, that the anthers 
are separate, being united in the two former genera. I have before me the 
anthers of Achimenes ooccinea, pedonenlata, hirsute, &c. all as closely attached 
together as those of any Gesnera. I have also seen a few flowers in wliioh 
they were separate, but I believe in a barren and imperfect state, and I find 
them more ready to part when they decay. Having disposed of those false 
facts, 1^ us see what distinctions remain. Oesnera, corolla tubular. Glom- 
nia, funnel-shaped, or somewhat beU-shaped, inflated in the middle. Aehi’ 
tnenes, tubular and funnel-shaped. Those diffbrences, if correctly stated, 
would only show that there is a variability in the swelling of tlje tube in 
different species, as there is in a raqph more decisive manner amongst the. 
various species of tropical Convolvulacets in the genus or section Pharbitis ; 
hut those facts are also incdrrect. The corolla of Gloxinia hirsuta is not 
inflated, but nearly cylindrical, with furrows; on the other hand, that of 
Gesnera zebrina and Geroldtiana is immoderately inflated, and yearly simi¬ 
lar in form to that of Achimenes peduneulata and hirsuta. What remaifts t 
Nothing between Gesnera and Gloxinia; a ring round the ovary*to Aclll- 
menes. I can however point ont one, wliieh has not been noticed, of-ebnsi- 

.f 
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dentble importance between the fruit of Gloxinia and Gemera as applicable 
to Gloxinia speciosa and hirsuta. The fruit erect. Gesneia, the fruit sub- 
horixontal, with a beak,, curved a little upwards and a different dehiscence. 
Again: GestSsra, calyx adpressed. Achimenes, calyx patent. No person 
can con^are Gesnera zebrina and Geroldtiana with Achimenes pedunculata 
and hirsuta, and note see that they‘are much more closely allied to the latter 
than to Gesnera frucialis and bulbosa, and others which have the upper 
portion of the limb prominent and incurved, while that of the former is 
short, two-Iobed, mid recurved: but the calyx of Gesnera rutila is neither 
patent nor adpressed ; the calyx of Gesnera Geroldtiana has the upper lobe 
of the calyx not adpressed, while that of faucialis is closely adpressed ; there¬ 
fore, if these characters me so important, another genus must be formed for 
Gloxinia hirsuta and another for Gesnera zebrina and Geroldtiana. The fruit 
of GKisnera tubiflora is horizontal, and I have no hesitation in saying that it 
does not conform with Gloxinia speciosa, but approaches rather to Gesnera 
zebrina, having the tube however less inflated. Here then we have a beau¬ 
tiful race of plants which are in cultivation, concerning which the most 
shilfhl botanists are qnite adrift, and. which lies open to experiments on 
the part of those ^o have opportunities of testing their respective indi¬ 
viduality. 

The geilus Lycopsis is distinguished specially by Endlicber, as having the 
stamens included in the tube. 1 brought from Cephalonia a pretty unknown 
Lycopsis (L. sang^inolenta, mihi ; staminibus non inclnsis, limbo albo macu- 
Ks sanguineis, foliis vaiiegatis), scarcely distinguishable from Lycopsis varie- 
gata in its singularly variegated foliage, but having the stamens not included 
in the tube, I entertain no doubt of the possibility of crossing it with 
Lycopsis variegata, or of their joint origin in times long bygone. Let the 
cultivator therefore not be discouraged by every nominal generic separation, 
but let him take his own view of apparent affinities, and bring the accuracy 
of those separations to the test. It has not been unfrequent with eminent 
botanists to speak of the convenience of imiting or separating some plants 
^erically; a remark which I can never observe without dissatisfaction. 
If botanical distb^ctions are matters of convenience, and not the linrits 
assigned to His created works by the Almighty, and investigated by the 
humble researches of human science, the botanist is degraded to the mere 
character of an index-maker. It is a matter oS convenience and useful to 
separate extensive genera, which have various subordinate forms, into sec¬ 
tions and sub-genera, to which names may be affixed ; but we render the 
book of botany a deceptive tissue in inconsistency if we lose sight of the 
fret that the genus or generic character is (or, according to our amount of 
knowledge, is presumed to be) the definition of the limitations of the created 
type, and confound the sub-divisions made by us for convenience with the 
natural divisions ^t originally proceeded from tlie Divine Artificer. I 
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will exemplify this rather from my own immature views than from those of 
otj^ers, though the evil is of rapid growth amongst those to whom botany is 
a study and profession, and not, as to me, an occasional amusement, which 
has been often neglected for months and even years togetheA Perceiving 
that the plants called by me Choretis differed from Hymenocalli? by the 
insertion of the filament into a callus on the anther, Idnquired of those who 
were much better informed than myself whether such a difference existed 
amongst the species of any welbascertained and accepted genus, and no such 
genus could bo brought to mind. I therefore, though with ^reat hesitation, 
separated genetically Choretis, which diffisred also like Ismene in bearing a 
globular seed that produced a bulb nndeiground, not vegetating upwards till 
after a season of rest. I am now satisfied by the cross-breeding in the genus 
Narcissus, of whiqh the sections (supposed to have been genera) are distin¬ 
guished by gproater diversity of stamens, that Choretis is not a genus, but a 
sub-genus or remarkable section of Hymenocallis. In the like manner I am 
satisfied that my late brother’s gardener, Mr. Carton, now residing with 
the Duke of Northumberland, raised at Highclere two beautiful mules 
between Ilymenocallis speeiosa and Ismene calathina, and I am thereby 
convinced that, notwithstanding their diversity of form and habits, Ismene 
is also to be considered as a sub-genus or section of Ilymenocallis. Su& is 
tho rectification of my own botanical views : but the matter does not rest 
there. If I have here retrodden my steps justly, the professors of the 
science on all sides must check their course a little, and retrace an infinity 
of crooked windings, and look not merely to petty differences, but to the 
general bearing of their sub-divisions. This very day a statement has issued 
from the pen of a most able botanist, that wo doubt can exi/t of the pip- 
pricty of accepting the generic separation of Spartium spinosum of Linnaeus, 
alias Cytisus spinosns of Lamarck, as called Calyootome spinosa by link, on 
account of " deciduous teeth and a truncated membranous edge to a calyx 
subtended by a bract,” and its ranging with "stiff, spiny, yellow-flowered 
bushes and the establishment of a genus Botama for some sorts of Spar-., 
tium, l^spone of Genista, Lembotropis of Cytisus ; and the restoration 6f 
Laburnum as a genus is approved. I have not a word,to say agiunst the. 
establishment of such subordinate classifications, as a matter of convenience ; 
but if it is meant to exalt such distinctions into genera or origipal limita¬ 
tions of kinds created by the Almighty, I must protest against it as a total^ 
subversion of the true substance of botany ; and I am persuaded that my 
distinguished friend does ndt so mean it, and has not sufficiently considered 
the consequences of thus blending g^at and insurmountable separations 
with lesser and subordinate variations. We have actually a m^e between 
Cytisus Laburnum and purpureus, of which I shall speak aaere partimfiarly, 
and those he proposes at this time of day to separate generioifily, for I 
presume that Cytisus purpureus will notlh^U under Laburnum. I hope that 
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these observations may tend to draw the attention of botanists to the invalu¬ 
able aid the results of cross-breedingr afford to their labors, at the same 
time that they may expite the cultivator of plants to take the high station 
he ought amongst the scientific investigators of the glorious creation by 
which Almighty Grod has surrounded him. 

Hippeastrum and Narcissus are, ‘L think, the genera in which the most re¬ 
markable convertibility of species has appeared. In the former genus no 
impediment has occurred in the intermixture of any of the various natural 
forms. Seed, Vhen obtained, from Hippeastrum reginso-vittatum has re¬ 
produced the cross-bred flower, though usually of rather inferior si^e. It is, 
I think, desirable to enter into special details. I stated (Amaryllidacete,) 
that 1 had found flowers of every cross-bred kind of Hippeastrum, after 
its stigma had been touched with the pollen of another tned by a different 
cross, produce seed abundantly; while those on the same stem, which were 
touched with their own pollen only, either failed to produce seed, or produced 
few, and those in a capsule very deficient in size and vigour. The observa¬ 
tion of several years enables me now to say that this remarkable fact is 
almost invariable, and that, although the hybrids in this genus are capable of 
bearing seed by their own pollen, the admission of the po^en of another 
crots-bred plant of the same genus (however complicated the cross) to any 
one flower of the umbel, is almost sure to check the fructification of the 
others, so that the ezdsion of the anthers in such case is quite superfluous, 
the difficulty being to get the individuals to fertilize their own germens. 
This remarkable fact led me to tty a further experiment, and the result has 
brought to light a startling fisct, that in the same genus the pollen of a cross- 
bnd plant cqn even overpower the natural fertilization of a wild bulb of an 
unmixed species. For this experiment 1 chose a bulb lately dug up by Mr. 
Gardner, on the Organ Mountains in Brazil, and sent to me by the kindness 
of G. Wailes, Esq., of Newcastle ; closely allied to H. anlicum, of which it 
may be called var. Organense, or, if it be separated as a species, H. Oiga- 
nense, having the scape usually two-flowered, the red not intense or shining as 
it is in Aulicnm, and the screen in the throat ragged and half-bearded. The 
^ veiy bulb lately dt^ up in Brazil was used. It produced two two-flowered 
scapes; the first pair of flowers were touched with their own dust, and the 
germens swelled ; of the second scape, which was several days later, one flower 
was touched with its own, and the other by the dust of a fine triple cross from 
H. bulbulosum, xar.. pulverulentum by reginas-vittatum, otherwise called 
Johnson!. The flyaries of the three flowers impregrutted by the natural pollen 
for a few days after the decay of the last flowers appeared to have the advan¬ 
tage, and fourth continued smaller, and seemed likely to fail, when it 
unexpectedly made a rapid advance, and immediately the throe others ceased 
to grow, and after a few days perished entirely ; while the progress of the pod 
impregnated by the mule made vigorous and rapid progress to maturity, and 
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boro good seed, which vegetated freely. The impr^nation by the crogs-bred 
pollen was thereforo glower in taking effect, but had the same decided superi* 
ority over the pollen of the natural species as over that of any other cross¬ 
bred variety. The anthers had been taken out of the flower^before their 
expansion. This is a strange truth, and the more remarkable fAm the 
difficulty of obtaining cross-bred seed at'all in the gejiera which are most 
nearly related to liippeastrum, namely, Habranthus and Zephyranthes. 
Where no access from the dust of another individual is admitted, the hy¬ 
brid Uippeastrum Johnson! is capable, as I have stated, of re^hoducing itself 
by seed. .A bulb of Solandrifloro-Johnsoni, of which all the flowers were set 
by their own pollen, produced seed vigorously from all of them. 

My experiments among the Narcissean bulbs have produced still more sin¬ 
gular results, which have been partly detailed in the Botanical Begister. It 
will be recollected that in examining the various genera which had been 
carved out of Narcissus by Mr. Salisbuiysand Mr. Haworth, I discarded some 
of the separations as inconsistent, or founded upon trivial features; and that 
I retained, as distinct from each other, Corbularia, with declined assurgent 
filaments; Uermione, with very small oval anthers, almost sessile, and 
incumbent on decurrent filaments, with short incurved points j and Ajax, 
with very long, linear, erect anthers and stout filaments, in great part flee. 
These plants, viz., the hoop-petticoat, the daffodil, and the Polyanthus nar¬ 
cissus, are separated by features which, as far as my research extends, I can 
find united in no other genus of plants. With much greater hesitation 1 
assented to the division of Hermione and Ganymedes from Narcissus, in 
which the differences, though of a like nature, are &r less marked. There 
was still another separation of Queltia, of which there were two ^visions, one 
with larger anthers coming nearer to Ajax, and one with smaller anthers 
including the jonquil. In the progress of my investigation 1 found that no 
person could famish mo with the seed of any Queltia of the class with larger 
ontheie ; and, although wUd localities are attributed to several of them, it 
did not appear that they had been observed to increase there or elsewhere b^ 
seed. On looking back two hundred years, to the time of Clusius, it appearefl 
that he could not point out the place of their growth, but ^ad received some 
expressly from a garden. A strong doubt had suggested itself to my mind 
whether these anomalous species were not garden hybrids produced above two 
hundred years ago, and admitted as natural species by botanists who did hot^ 
suspect their origin. On the other hand, no plants divided by such strong 
features of structural difference as Ajax and Narcissus or Hermione, had yet 
been found capable of breeding together. I had instituted a course of expe¬ 
riments to bring this mystery to light before the publication of my treatises 
on Amaryllidacete and hybrid vegetables, but the results were not sufficiently 
verified to make me think it advisable then to broach tho subjeH. i will now 
state the facts and the coiuse of my exjieriments. The maerantherous or 
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large-anthered Queltias consist of five species, with their varieties :—1. 
Macleajd ; 2. Montana; 3. Incomparabilis ; 4. Orientalis ; 5. Odora. Maoleayi 
and Orientalis have not been ascertained to have been found anywhere in a 
wild state, and it is not stated that any person has known either of them 
to have'produced seed. 

Montana is likewise so circumstanced j but we further know that it was 
cultivated by Parkinson, and his expressions were considered as implying 
that the bulbs had been sent to him from the Pyrenees by a Frenchman. 
The words do" not veiy clearly refer to this plant, but the name by which he 
describes it implies that ho thought it a native of the mountmus. But if 
a Frenchman had found it on the Pyrenees, how is it that it has no place in 
the Flora Gallica, and'that it has never been discovered wild since the days 
of Parkinson! Incomparabilis has been found wild in France, and, I believe, 
in Bavaria; and it has been a question amongst collectors whether it was 
generated accidentally between an Ajax and Narcissus poetiens. There can 
be no doubt that in every respect, except the smell, it is, in all its varieties, 
such a plant as might be expected to be produced by such an union. It 
increases abundantly by offsets, and is common in our gardens, but it has 
not been found to produce any seed by those who attend to the cultivation 
of Narcissi. Parkinson states that its seeds are pretty large for a Narcissus, 
but very rarely produced ; but he gives no account of its having been propa¬ 
gated by seed : and yet, if it had been a natural species, it might be presumed 
that it had been freely cultivated by seed to have obtained the three fine 
double varieties we possess, as well as single ones. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I tried whether I could obtain seed from it by its own pollen, pro¬ 
tecting it from the weather; secondly, whether it would make seed by any 
other pollen ; thirdly, whether I could cross Ajax with Narcissus poetieus, 
and make the very plant. The result is, that I could obtain no seed from it 
by its own pollen, and that, although I had at the first one seedling Ajax by 
the pollen of Q. incomparabilis, the usual result has been a failure in all 
--impregnations by it. Pollen of several other Narcissean plants were applied 
tb it in vain ; but by the application of the pollen of N. poetieus, var. stel- 
laris, one of its supposed parents, I obtained a healthy pod, containing nine 
large seeds ; and plants are raised from them. I obtained seed from Ajax 
Pseudo-narcissus by the same pollen, which also vegetated. I also got, with 
the greatest facility, seed from the same Narcissus poetieus by Ajax luteos, 
var. pro]HttquuB, and var. maximus, and by all the varieties of moschatus, 
the pods being large, and the seed abundant; but I could not fertilize it by 
the pollen of Q. incomparabilis or odora, though botanically nearer to it in 
structure. Two pots full of seedlings of N. poetieus by A. albicans and 
cemnuB were unfortunately killed by too early exposure to frost in the 
winter Of 1837, after having been forced. I have since obtained similar 
crosses frequently, both from the wild pseudo-narcissus of Yorkshire and 
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from the neat little Ajax minor. The result produced Haworth’s Q. incom- 
parabilis and aurantia and another form from the same pod, as figured in the 
Botanical Register ; and afterwards various hybrid varieties with both pale 
and orange cup, like a single orango-pheenix of the gardens, antkthe Queltia 
concolor named by Haworth from a lost plant of Parkinson’s, an^his Q. 
alba; and also, from Ajax minor, varieties'of smaller stature. Prom incom- 
parabilis itself, by tho pollen of N. poeticus, was produced a very pleasing 
new plant, figured as Narcissus Spofiorthisn in the Botanical Register, which, 
with a larger and orange cup, had the generic features of a thio Narcissus, 
like poeticus ; and it seemed very evident that another cross by the pollen of 
]>ucticus, or at most two, would actually produce a genuine N. poeticus from 
the descendants of Ajax Pseudo-Narcissus, and extirpate fhe female type. I 
liave not had leisure and opportunity to follow up that experiment, tho bulb 
having been planted out, and the Narcissi do not make seed so freely in the 
border as when forced and kept from strong sunshine. 

The facts above recited are sufficient to establish tho point, that tho several 
varieties, single and double, of Q. incomparabilis were raised between N. 
poeticus and some yellow Aj.ax, above two hundred years ago, and tliat more 
varieties may be obtained by following the processes above stated. 1 apprehend 
that the yellow parent has been A. Pseudo-narcissus, var. uobilis, the Pseudo 
of Redoutd, in which I have perceived a similar mipleasant smell. By the 
pollen of,a cut flower of that N. Spofiorthise 1 obtained twelve very strong 
seeds from N. montanns, taken up just before it flowered, and potted at the 
Fulham nursery, placed in my room in Portman Square in 1842, and depriv¬ 
ed of its anthers ; the only pod of seed N. montanns is recorded or known, 
as far as 1 can hear, to have ever produced. Those si;cds wore unfuitunatoly 
mislaid in removing from London, and were never recovered. The pollen of 
N. montanns, whether it be a natural plant or not, is very fertile. I have 
flowered seedlings from Ajax minor by it, and very neat and pretty things 
they are. I liave also flowered seedlings from N. poeticus by it, and they are 
remarkable, having tho widely expanded limb of poeticus, with tho drooping 
posture and long cup of montanns, in one of them a little edged with redf 
This is a strange circumstance. A plant, widely distinct from any other 
species, cultivated above two hundred years, not since found, as far as 1 can 
learn, where it was supposed to grow, or elsewhere, except in gardens, pro¬ 
ducing no seed by its own pollen usually, if ever, yet very ready to fertilize 
its neighbours, and to be fertilized by a cross-bred plant 1 If it bo cross-bred 
I should say that Hermione<dubia and N. (Ajax) candidissimus of Kedoutd 
are its most probable parents. From Ajax Pseudo-narcissus and minor I 
have many crosses by Hermione, especially the variety called States-general 
by the Dutch; they make the genus Diomedes of Haworth. Pseudo by 
States-general produces a very handsome, vigorous, two-flowere^ yellow 
Diomedes, with some little variety of shaj^e and tint. I have pven a figure 
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of one from A. minor in the Register, and it will serve to show how Diome- 
dos Maclcayi and Sabini, of Haworth, originated. Sabini produces no seed 
by itself, but I have had seedlings from it by N. poeticus, which have been 
rather uegloiited. 

Wo inust next consider Q. odora, of which there are ten or eleven varieties, 
bat no person lias Issen able to produce to me a seed from any ono of them ; 
and though several spots in the South of Europe are pointed out as their 
native places, I cannot learn that any botanist has found their fruit. M. 
Loiseleur des'Longchamps, the author of the ‘ Flora Gallica,’ to whom T am 
obliged for the urbanity with which ho has replied to my inquiries concern¬ 
ing the French Narcissi, assures me that it is certainly indigenous in France ; 
but he admits the iact<that he has never heard of its seed lieing found ; and, 
although its seed is mentioned in the Neapolitan Catalogue, Professor Tonore 
could give me no tidings of it. 

Clusins above two hundred years ago received the variety calathinus from 
a Dutch' garden, and was ignorant of its native country. Bulbs of the 
variety isometra, which I described for the first time from a specimen gather¬ 
ed under the chesnut trees in Madeira, have been since impoited from 
thence, but I cannot learn that any seed of it is discoverable, and I believe it 
is confined to a particular spot. It is observable, that the chesnut woods in 
Madeira arc not indigenous ; and in them, and them only, Amaryllis Bella¬ 
donna is now found abundantly, though certainly not an originahnativo of 
the island, and not observed there by Masson. It is further to bo considered, 
that as wo possess many varieties of Q. odora, they could not liave been ob¬ 
tained without cultivation by seed, unless we suppose that they are all to bo 
found in different localities equally sterile, which is almost an absurdity. 
How then could they have been made! From my experience in breeding 
mules, I said from the first that if Ajax lutens could cross with the jonquil, 
it would produce exactly such plants, and that all the varieties might be ob¬ 
tained by fertilizing the latter by different varieties of Ajax. 

. Those sentences are printed from a page written eight or nine years ago, 
and the opinion therein expressed has been since verified. Such plants have 
been raised both Ijy myself and by Mr. Trevor, Aleock,near Carmarthen, and, 
having flowered, have shown that the Linnscan N. odorus,the genus Philogyne 
in all its variations, is cross-bred between Ajax and jonquil. Concerning the 
sterile Q. orientalis (Schizanthns of Haworth), I am quite satisfied that it is a 
cross between Narcissus, cither poeticus or albus, and Hermione Italica, 
probably var. prsecox. I have been able to obtain no cross from any Narcis- 
sean plant by the pollen of odorus, orientalis, tonuior, Bazelman major or 
minor, l^he pollen of the doable Roman and Soleil d’or Narcissi of the shops 
is sterile from long cultivation by offsets. 

I think there is a strong presumption that the whole section of large- 
anthered Queltias (Amaryllidaceee,) are cross-bred plants of long standing 
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in our gardens ; and the proWbility is that they were raised above two 
hniylrod years ago in a Dutch garden, either by accident, from the contiguity 
of the species in cultivation, or more probably by tho.slrill of some gardener 
who may have possessed the secret of hybridising them, and suffdbed it to die 
with him. It must be remembered, that wherever a cottage garden existed 
two or throe centuries ago, the bulbs that were grown i» it, if the climate is 
congenial to them, may continue to be reproduced ; that cultivators may 
even have amused themselves with planting a bulb in any coppice or pasture ; 
and that bulbs may be carried into the fields with manure, or dropjied by 
accident; and tliat the existence of some of these Narcissi in particular spots 
in Franco whore they do not make seed, cannot be taken as proof of their 
lieing natural species and indigenous. 

There is another portion of the Narcissi whieh labors under a like suspi¬ 
cion—I mean the family of Ilermione bifrons. I am of opinion that bifrons 

and compressa were both raised betweerf a yellow Hermione and a jonquil, 
and 1 entertain no doubt that they can be so reproduced with variation. Not 
having had any stock of single jonquils, and having been disappointed in the 
Dutch bulbs wliich were purcliased for t..e experiiueut, but whieh proved to 
be calathina, I was not aide to bring this te ^.he ..ost; but the crosses which I 
have obtained between Ajax and llemiioni. make it certain that jonquil, 
which is nearer allied to Hermione, will mix v/ith it. 1 have seedlings from A. 
psendo hy a yellow II. brevistyla, from A. minor by jjapyracea, scquilimba, and 
italica or Statcs-gcncral. All the breeders were fo^ed near a month befoiv! 
the time of flowering, and were carefully deprived of their anthers some days 
heforc expansion by making an incision in the tube and drawing them out at 
bottom, so that they did not approach the stigma ; and the non-aaccss of the 
natural pollen was proved by the invariable failure of all the flowers touched 
with the pollen of certain plants, and the success of almost ail touched with 
that of certain others. For instance, the failure was complete with pollen 
fi-om double Roman Ilermione which seemed very dry ; of Soleil d’or 
Cdoubtless because the bulbs have been raised by offsets for throe or four cen-^ 
turics) ; 4 >( the large-anthered Qheltias, except montana; of Bazelman major 
and minor, which I am satisfied are crosses between Hermione brevistyla and 
Narcissus poeticus ; of N. gracilis and tenuior; of Corbularia and Ganymedes ; 
while it is remarkable that almost every Ajax flower touched with pollen of 
llcmdone, States-gcnoral has seeded., The apph'cation of pollen of Ajax 
luteus or moschatus to Narcissus poetieus is almost sure of success. The 
constitution of the seedlings wiis very different. The seed of A. pseudo-nar¬ 
cissus crossed vrith A. luteus came up readily, and grew so fast and weak in 
the green-house in winter that it was necessary to put the pot onia; that of 
the same Ajax wltich was impregnated by Hermione brevistyla came up very 
slowly, much of the seed rotting, and the seedlings did not find the hduse too 
warm, and were twice .as many months as the others were weeks in reaching 
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the same statnrc, and proved so delicate that, having been planted out in 
May, all but one of the first batch, which was much injured, rotted by the 
cold and wot in the astumn. One drawback is, that the seed of Narcissi is 
very ajjt to fie two years in the ground, unless sown immediately ; and to rot 
if it gets too much wet before it is ready to vegetate ; and that the snails are 
apt to destroy the seedlings if raised in the open border ; and that the mule 
seed, however good and fine, is more apt to suffer than the natural seed. 

N. gracilis and tennior lie under the same suspicion as the Quoltias. Their 
native country cannot bo shown ; their seed has not been seen ; that which 
I described as less round than the seed of N. poeticus, was from the 
Chelsea Garden ; but it proved to be seed of the larger and lesser jonquil, 
misnamed by a mistake. There is an outline in Parkinson of a ]ilant .said to 
be from the Pyrenees, which looks like tonuior ; but I very little heed this ; 
for if the mules were raised by the secret skill of some gardener, he would 
have been likely to state a false origin. I apprehend that they can be pro-' 
duced between jonquil and Narcissus poeticus or albus, gracilis from the 
larger Narcissus, tenuior from the diminutive pale poeticus wliich I have had 
from Florence ; and I have more than once had .seed from N. poeticus l»y 
the jonquil, which would indubitably liavc produced N. gracilis, but the seed¬ 
lings have been neglected and the labels mislaid. Neither gracilis nor tenuior 
have been known to bear seed, nor has any native locality been assigned to 
them. I believe them to have sprung from the larger and smaller varieties 
of poeticus. Tliat Bazejman major and minor of the shops, and Sweet’s 
Hermione Cypri are the produce of poeticus and a white-limbed llcrmione, 
and N. bifrons and compressus of Tazotta and jonquil, I consider to be as 
certain, as if I had obtained them from seed, and I have not troubled myself 
to make the like. 

There is ample room for further experiments in this race of plants, from 
which much vernal beauty for our gardens and rooms may be obtained, and 
even the curious little autumnal Narcissus and the autumnal green jonquil 
ynay be brought into action. But the great value of those experiments lies 
in the strong light they throw on the vridb variation which the .Almighty 
has permitted frcm his created type with licence to revert towards the aban¬ 
doned form, and by intermixture to produce new forms, whilq in other races, 
which exhibit loss diversity of form amongst the species, the variation seems 
fixed. There cannot bo more perfeegt similarity of structure and habit, ex¬ 
cepting a difference in the size of the seeds, in any two plants of different 
species than in Schizanthns pinnatus and retusus, and yet 1 liave tried so 
many chances on both plants without success that T believe they will not 
intermix .at all. Tlie same observations apply procisely to An(^athcca 
juncea. 

While the foregoing sentences were in fhe press, a curious anomaly in the 
strange race of plants of which T have been treating (the Narcissi) has come 
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to light, though we had some obscure notices before of such a tendency in 
the^genus ; 1 mean the obliteration of its cup ; which was ingeniously com¬ 
pared by a friend of mine to the removal of the part of the hero from the 
tragedy of Hamlet. N. deficiens, mihi, from Sta. Maura, has nb cup that 1 
can distinguish without a magnifier, and the little ridge that exists is^roper- 
fcct, and in some of the plants takes the form of six minute separate teeth. 
The cup had been dwindling away to little in the other known autumnal 
species, and we have an obscure notice of an eight-flowered Narcissus obli- 
teratns, said to be found near Mogadore. This suggests to me so strong an 
illustration of the probable origin of racds and their departure from one 
point, that 1 must be permitted to pursue the subject a little further. N. 
deficiens has one or two short, slender, cylindrical leaves, just like the flower- 
stalk, and one small white star-shaped flower with a tube, and an abortive 
attempt to produce the rudiment of a cup. Tlie order contains Narcissi with 
the filaments included within a cup ; the*Pancratiform plants, in which they 
are connected by the cup ; the Amarylliform, in which there is no cup, but 
often an irregular manifestation of the membrane that forms it in the shape 
of ring, screen, or beard, or even supernumerary anthers ; and the Caulescent 
plants, such as Alstreemcria. 1 wish to illustrate the possibility, and even 
probability, of their being all branched from one created type, however dis¬ 
similar at the remotest extremities of the order. First, then, 1 consider N. 
deficiens to be the nearest existing plant to the first Narcissus ; and tuniiiig 
to the Faucratiforin plants, I find Cavanillcs’ Pancratium hnmile {Tapei- 
nantlius, Herbert corrected to TapeincegU, the former name having been pre¬ 
occupied, but perhaps referable to genus Lapiodra), in size, bulb, foliage, stalk, 
and flower nearly similar to N. deficiens, excepting the yellow »olor of its 
limb, and its sometimes beaiing two flowers on the stalk, like N. obsoletus. 
Its cup is so deficient, that in the one dry specimen I have seen I could 
nut perceive it without a lens, and it was merely a minute exliibition of a 
thread of connecting membrane. The most conspicuous difference is the 
prolongation of the filaments, and the want of a tube. Cavanilles’ plate is 
very ina^urato. The specimen had a one-flowered scape five inches long, 
peduncle above one-fourth, spathe eleven-sixteenths of an in«h, germcn short, 
(>erianth seven-sixteenths long, segtnents about one-tenth wide, cup scarcely 
anytliing hut a manifestation of the membrane visible with a magnifier. 
Here then we have what wo may suppcyie to be nearly the form of tho first 
attempt to produce the Pancratifonn plant. The abbreviation of the tube 
from many inches to a fraction occurs in tho genus Hippeastrum. But I 
have another autumnal flower at this moment just appearing, Carpolyza 
8piralis,%f tho Aroaryllidiform section ; and in what docs it diffea from N. 
deficiens I Bulb, leaf (except its not being erect), scape, spathe, season, 
size, and shape of the flower similar, and the color nearly so ; Clearing 
sometimes three flowers ; but it has the fleshy seeds of its division, and 
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it has no manifestation of the membrane. Here then we have what wc, 
may take as nearly the first type of Amaryllis, Crinum, and the whole 
division to which they belong. Approach these three, and compare them ; 
and howcvir widely they hare departed from each other at the extre¬ 
mities *of each division, who will 'venture to say that they could not have 
proceeded from one* type ?—or that Carpolysa without the membrane may 
not be the very root and foundation of the order 1 Is the breadth of a hair 
in the position of a thread of membrane either between or behind the fila¬ 
ments, or its total absence requiring keen sight or a lens to discover it, a 
variation impossible in the course of generations since the creation of vegeta¬ 
bles before the sun shone upon the earth ? Is it a feature of difference as 
conspicuous as those w'hich daily occur amongst seminal varieties ? And does 
it not derive its importance (for I do not underrate its importance) merely 
from its having become in all its further development a fixed character and 
the badge of a peculiar family ? It'must bo remembered, that even among.st 
the Pancratiform plants, Urccolina has even less rudiment of a cuj) than N. 
deficiens, and that in Pentlaudia, which in every other resi)cct is a perfect 
Stenomesson, with which it is perhaps capable of breeding, there is no vestige 
of tho membrane which forms a cup. Then turn to Alstroemeria, and look 
at Alstroemeria pygmssa, ITerb. Am., pi. 8, and see something like the first 
attempt to produce that race, a solitary pale-yellow flower on a short stalk, 
with a few narrow leaves at its base, and see how near it comes to the Tape- 
inaigle humilis ; having, however, a palmated tuber, and therewith the disjai- 
sition to a leaf-bearing stalk—a variation occurring in some genera amongst 
plants of which the flowers are conformable, as in the group of Sisyrhyn- 
ehium. 'The round turnip has this very year degenerated into a bunch of 
keys in my fields, in consequence of the state of the atmosphere, as I know 
to my cost; and since the change of weather some turnips are beginning to 
form a round root on the top of the bunch. Here I see, to my cost, how the 
condition of earth, air, and water can affect tho conformation of a root; and 
I loam what the changes that have taken place since tho great era of the 
creation of vegetables may have done in that respect. I should take Zophy- 
ranthes minima,>and Gracilis, Carpolyza, Uessea, and Acis, to be nearest to 
the created type of Amaryllidaceae.— Journal of the Hortieullural Sodeti/ of 
Londons Vol. ii, part 1. 

Experience in the Transmission of Living Plants to and from Distant 

Countries by Sea. By M*.. Poutune, Curator of the Botanic Garden 

of the Society of the Apothecaries at Chelsea. 

Having, been engaged by the Horticultural Society of London to^proceod 
to China for the purpose of examining the Horticulture and Botany of that 
country, and of sending home such vegetable productions as might be useful 
or ornamental in England, the Council deemed it an excellent opportunity 
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for sending' out at the same time a collection of liiriug plants and soedS) with 
the •yiow of ascertaining precisely the effects produced upon such tilings 
during a long sea voyage, as well as of introducing to China some of tile best 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables which are cultivated in Kuropj. For this 
purpose they ordered some glazed cases to be prepared, and filled with such 
lands of fruit-trees and ornamental plants as wore likely to succeed well in 
the climate of China, and be of use both to the Chinese and to the foreign 
residents. They wore made fast on the poop of the vessel, and we sailed 
from England on the Ist of March, 1843. The weather during the early part 
of the voyage was cold, dull, and wet, and the plants grew very little until 
we reached the latitude of Madeira, which we saw on the 13th of the month. 
The thermometer averaged 62° Fahr. at this time in tlic shade, and.the plants 
fooling the effects of the sudden change of temperature began to grow with 
great rapidity, completely filling the cases in a few days -with young shoots 
and leaves. This took place before we reached the equator. The vines, 
peach-trees, and figs seemed quite at home ; the roses also grew fa.st and 
began to blossom, but were evidently in an atmosphere wliich was too hot 
and close for their constitution, and in a short time their leaves began to 
suiter from pressure against the damp glass in the same manner as we fre¬ 
quently see plants in crowded hot-liouscs in Englapd. 

About this period—tliat is, when we were in the vicinity of the equator— 
the thermometer averaged 77° in the shade, and was frequently higher in the 
night than during the day. Frdm the condition of the plants at this stage 
of tha voyage, it was evident that a most important point in the preparation 
of cases is always to select specimens which are strong, healthy, and well 
established ; weak plants, in many instances, are sure to perish, because the 
stronger kinds overgrow them, keeping them from the light and air, and 
preventing them from forming stems and leaves for their support. 

We passed the longitude of the Cape of Good Hope in the beginning of 
May, but in order to have the advantage of westerly 'winds we kept well 
south—in lat. 38°—whore the thermometer r^pl^d from 66° to 65° Fahr.; 
This djpnge was e'vidently a most trying one for the plants, which, afte^ 
having grown rapidly when sailing through warmer clipaatcs, and having 
filled the cases with weak, Iialf-ripened wood, were now suddenly checked by 
dull weather and a temperature which was comparatively low. Mjldew and 
other fungi now attacked them, and njost of the leaves which were in contact 
with the glass were rotted by the damp. 

It was curious to remark’the similar effects which were produced upon 
animals and plants by this change of temperature ; both suffered more from 
compafative than from actual cold. A few weeks before tbi8,jthe plants 
began to grow most rapidly in a temperature about the same as tliat in which 
they were now suffering from (!old ; in fact, they grew considerably then, in 
a temperature several degrees lower. The very same effects were produced 
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upon my own feelings, as well as upon those of the other passengers in the 
ship. Wo felt the heat much in lat. 33“ or 34“ N, with a temperatun- of 58 
and 60°, and were thep putting on our thin white clotliing ; while with the 
same warintli on the south side of the lino we felt cold, and wore obliged to 
resume' our thick, warm dresses. 

Having kept in the same degree of latitude all along from the Cape until 
we •reached the Islands of Amsterdam and St. Paul’s, in the Indian Ocean, 
we then stood northerly, in the direction of Java Head. The temperature, 
of coiu-se, gradually increased as we sailed northwards, but the excitability of 
the plants was, in a great measure, gone, and even when we reached the 
Straits of Sunda, where, owing to the proximity of land, it was much warmer 
than it liad been uiidoi the line in the Atlantic Ocean, still they grew again 
in a slow and languid manner, and the shouts were weak. It is these rapid 
changes from summer to winter, and from winter to summer, which destroys 
so many plants in a long voyage round the Cape, to or from India or 
China. 

When wo reached Hong-Kong I found tliat most of the planfo weio alive, 
although some of them were in a very exhausted state. Some olive-trees 
wliich 1 took out were as healthy and green as the day we started ; vines, 
pem-s, and tigs also stood the voyage remarkably well. The soil, although it 
had received no water for four months, was nearly as moist as when we left 
England, which proved the closeness of the cases. 

Having described what actually taltes place during a long sea voyage, 1 
shall now proceed to give some instructions relating to cases, packing) ship¬ 
ping, and general management, wliich, T trust, will be useful to those inter¬ 
ested ill such matters. 

Glazku Cases. —“ Ward’s Cases,” or air-tight cases, as they are com¬ 
monly called, are so well known in all parts of the world, that a minute des¬ 
cription of them here is unnecessary. They are not, strictly speaking, air¬ 
tight, but they are so close that the moisture cannot escape, and therefore, if 
^he soil is well watered be^||e the case is closed, the moisture is retained in 
sufficient quantity to support plants during a voyage to or from the most 
distant parts of tbp world. WHien the sun shines, evaporation goes on in the 
usual way, but the vapour finding no outlet condenses on the glass and wood 
of the cases, as well as upon the leaves of the plant, and in the evening again 
falls down like dew upon the soil. Iniliis manner the vapour goes on form¬ 
ing and condensing, according to the heat of the weather during the voyage, 
without much actual loss, providing the eases arc tightly made. 

After this explanation, any one will be able to see that it is of the greatest 
importance, to have the cases made of well-seasoned wood, which is not liable 
to split or open at the joints when exposed to the hot sun of the tropics. If 
this happens, the plants will either jierish from drought, or 
probably be admitted, which is equally fatal to vegetable life. 
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Another defect in the construction of many of these cases is the shortness 
of ^icir feet, 'ilie bottom of the case should always bo at least six iilches 
raised from the deck of the Tessel. Washing decks, is the first part of the 
sailor’s business eveiy morning at sea, and they are not genoraily very par¬ 
ticular as to where they throw the water. If the feet of the plant-case arc 
shorter than six inches, there will not be sufficient room for the sailors to 
dash the water below it, and consequently both the bottom and sides will 
stand the chance of being washed every morning as regularly as the decks. 
In the course of a four or five months’ voyage, the salt water is certain to 
find its way into the soil, which it then saturates, and destroys the roots of 
the plant. I have no doubt that this is one of the reasons why plants gene¬ 
rally arrive in such bad condition from India and oilier parts of the world, 
for I have frequently seen the soil of such cases in a complete puddle when 
they come to hand in England. 

Plants, Soil, &c. —I have already ndticed the great importance of choos¬ 
ing strong, healthy plants, which are not liable to be overgrown or to damp off 
during the voyage. I found that grafted plants wore also more liable to suffer 
than others, as one or two of my young scions died, wliilo the stocks remain¬ 
ed healthy enough. 

The soil of the cases should be at least nine or ten inches in depth. After 
the plants are put in, each case should be placed perfectly level, and liberally 
supplied with water. It is much better if this can be done ten days or a 
fortnight before the plants are to be sent off, so that they may be w'cll estab¬ 
lished in their new quarters. During this time they can have frequent 
waterings, and then, when the soil has filled up all the crevices in the cases 
.'ind become firm, it may be fastened down with crass bars of wojd. A little 
moss, where it can bo obtained, is an excellent thing to sprinkle on the sur¬ 
face, as it both helps to keep the earth down, and at the same time prevents 
evaporation from going on too rapidly. 

This mode of packing applies to shrubs and trees ; orchids, or air plants, 
require different treatment. As the latter do not draw much nourishment; 
from thg soil, there is no occasion to have so much of it in the cases ; indeed, 
a large body of damp soil is very apt to rot the plants. Two or three inches 
is quite sufficient. As these plants are generally found growing upon trees, 
the best way is to cut the portion of the branch on which the plant grows, 
and send it homo with the plant upon,it. In the majority of cases it is a bad 
plai^ to pull the roots off the weed, if the plants are to bo sent in glazed 
cases and exposed to a sea voyage for five or six months. When I despatched 
some cases filled with Phalamopsis from Manilla, I had them made with 
only one glazed side, the other was wood. After packing the bo’Aom of the 
cases full of plants I nailed a great number to the wooden side, and from the 
number which arrived in good order in this country the plan mnBt'liave an¬ 
swered the purpose. It is well known that many of these air plants require 
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so little nourishment from the soil, that they may be sent home in common 
packing cases if the voyage docs not occupy more than six weeks or even two 
' months, such as from the West Indies or South America. The above re- 
mi»ks, with* regard to air plants, therefore, only apply to long voyages, such 
as from India or China to this country. 

Ships and Sbippino Plants. —When the vessel is about to sail, the 
eases should be closed firmly, and the joints must be made perfectly tight. 
Narrow strips of canvas dipped in a boiling mixture of tar and pitch, and 
put on the outside of the joints,, answer the purpose admirably, and should 
always be used where there is any difficulty in making the joints close. 

hai^ vessels with poops are the bc.st for plants, and should always be pre¬ 
ferred where there is 'any choice, as their deck is higher and consequently 
less liable to be washed by the sea. The poop, cither in small or largo ships, 
is the best place for the cases to bo placed— in small vessels they should cither 
he put there or not sent at all. The main or mizen top is .sometimes recoin- 
mended, but most captains object to have such heavy articles placed so liigh 
above the decks. 

In 1841 or 1842 the Ilorticultural Society received a case of plants by the 
‘ Emu,’ from Van Diemen’s Land, the whole of which were dead when they 
reached this country. As I happened, in 1843, to go out to China by the 
same vessel, I made some inquiries of one of the officers regarding the treat¬ 
ment this case had received on board during the passage home. He candidly 
told me that they had considered it too much in the way when on the poop, 
and had sent it forward near the bows. When, therefore, the vessel was 
“ on a wind,” or had a heavy head sea to contend with, she shipped a groat 
quantity ofi water over the bows, and, of course, deluged the poor ]>lants. 
This at once accounted for the bad order in which the case had been received. 
I should therefore recommend botanical collectors, and those individuals who 
are in the habit of sending home cases of plants from the fiir distant East to 
their friends in Europe, to obtain a promise from the captain that the cases 
- 'hall remain “upon the poop of tlie vessel during the whole of the voyage. If 
they are sent forward, or even placed upon the quarter-deck, the s'ontents 
are sure to be destroyed. It is also the best way to ship the cases in the 
usual business manner, taking a bill of lading for the same, with the freight 
payable iti England, or in any other place to which the ship may be bound. 

Unless there is some one on board who understands the cultivation of 
plants, the cases should never be opened from the time they are shaped 
until they arrive at their destination. The only directions I was in the 
habit of giving when I took the plants on board, were the following :—“ Do 
not move’them from the poop ; never allow them to be opened ; should any 
accident happen to the glass repair it immediately, either with glas-s, or, 
where tliat cannot be had, a piece, of thin board will answer the purjiose ; in 
stormy weather, when there is any probability of spray coming over the 
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poo}), tlirow an old sail over the cases ; and, lastly, urre-T alloie the sailors to 
throw a drop of water over them when they are imshiuy decks^ in the 
morning" 'Hiesc directions arc short, easily understood, and easily acted 
upon. 

Theatment dobing the Voyage. —When the botanical collector re¬ 
turns with his plants, or when there is’any one on J>oard of the ship who 
understands their nianagcincut, the cases may he OfiMicd and tho'-'plants 
examined from time to time with the most beneficial results. In order 
that those who arc going out or returning from the I'last jflay understand 
how this is best done, I shall detail, shortly, luy own pnictice during the 
voyage home, and its results. 

I'iigliteen cases were packed in the manner 1 hawe albeady reeominended, 
and taken on board of the ‘John Cooper,’ (hen at anchor in the Bay of 
Uong-lvong. As it was in the end of the year, the monsoon was fair down 
the China Sea, and we reached the Island of .lava in eleven daj's. After 
passing the Straits of Sunda we had variable winds for a week or ten days, 
and then got into the south-east trades. In these latitudes the weather is 
generally settled and fine, the .sea is smooth, and the vessel is wafted gently 
onward in her course towards the Cape of Good Hope. In ordinary cii-eum- 
stanccs, tlieiefore, it is perfectly safe to ojien the eases frecpucntly during 
this part of the voyage. Those under my care at this time were made with 
.sliding-doors at each end, so that I could give air and get my hand in 
without unscrewing the sides. These slides wore dniwn out almost every 
day in the morning after decks -were washed, and on very fine days the side- 
sash of each case was unscrewed and the plants fully c.xposed. At these 
times all the dead or damping leaves were removed and the surface of the 
soil dres.scd and cleaned. I always made it a rule never to leave any of 
them open at night, however fine the night might apjiear to be. 

This mode of treatment was carried on until we began to get near to 
INladagascar. As bad weather is generally experienced off this island, I 
made all the cases as tight as possible with putty, and never opened them 
again until we got round the Cape. After the “ Cape of Storms” is passed, 
the mariner generally gets again mto tine weather, aud^witli a fair south-^ 
cast trade wind runs direct for St. Helena. Knowing that I would be able 
to procure a supply of fresh water there, I e.xposcd the plants as much as 
possible every day, in order that all the dampness might be removed, and 
that the young wood which was then formed on many of the plants might be 
well hardened. When we «nchured at St. Helena 1 took care to give the 
soil as much fresh water as it could take in, and then screwed the sashes 
down again. The weather continued fine and the winds fair until we reach¬ 
ed the cguator. During this time the end slides were generally open every 
day. When near the equator we again got into variable winds, having run 
out of the “ trades,” and were frequently deluged with heavy rains. At these 

h 
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tiiDO.^ I was ill tiio habit of opening the sashes and allowing tlio plants to re¬ 
ceive a refreshing shower, which did them a great deal of good. In circuiii- 
staiiecs of this kind, however, great care should lie taken tliat the water does 
not come doyn out of some of the sails which have been exposed to the 
salt spraj- of the ocean, as it would then be impregnated with salt, and would 
probably injure or destroy tho plants. I notice this more particularly, as an 
aecideA of the kind nearly happened to myself. 

After coining through the “ variables,” we got what are called the north¬ 
east trade windo, and steered for the Western Islands. As the weather was 
now bad, and the vessel “ close-hauled,” that is, sailing very near the wind, 
we often had a considerable quantity of spray commg over the deck. IJefore 
eoniing into tliis weather 1 took care to have the cases agaui xicrfcctly closed ; 
the end slides now had often to remain closely shut down, not only on ac¬ 
count of the spray, but also on accoimt of the saltness of the air, which would, 
doubtless, have been very deleterious. After having three or four wciiks of 
this weather, we got at last into smooth water in the English channel, where, 
as the weather was line, 1 again opened the coses and found thorn in excellent 
Older. >>0 detention taking place at tho Docks, the cases were immediately 
conveyed to the garden of the Society at Chiswick. The follow'uig number., 
wilbshow the ixjsidts of this shipment:— 

Nonihcr of Plants put into the cases in China . 250 

,, reported in good condition when landed. 215 

.. which died during the voyage . 25 

In a eommunicatibn from Mr. Livingstone of Macau, read to the society in 
ISlfl, and published in tho 3id Vol. of Transactions, it is stated that, at that 
time only one plant in a thousand survives tho voyage from China to Eng¬ 
land, and supposing on an average that plants purcliased in Canton, including 
their chests and other necessary charges, cost 6s. M. each, consequently each 
surviving ]>lant must have been introduced at the enormous expense of up¬ 
wards of SOW.; tho results which I have given almvc will show, however, 
,that we have made some improvements in the introduction of Chinese plaut.s 
s^ce the days of Mr. Livingstone.— Ibul, Vol. it, pari II. 


. (iiilkt Pevchu. ISy Thomas Oxley, Ean., A. B., Senior Surgeon of the 
• Setthmenl of Prince of Wales' Island, Singapore and Malacca. 

Although the trees yielding this substance abound in our indigenous forests, 
it i.s only four years since it was discovered by Europeans. Tho first notice 
taken of it apjiears to have been by Dr. Montgomerie in a letter to the Bengal 
Medical Board in the beginning of 184.3, wherein he commends the suhstanco 
as likely tsi jirove useful for some snigical purposes, and supposes it to belong 
to the fig tribe. Tn April 1843 thf substance was taken to Europe by Dr. 
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D’AInieida who presented it to tho Royal Society of Arts, London, but it did 
no| at first atti^t much attention, as the Society simply acknowledg;cd the 
rcceijit of the gift; whereas shortly after they thought proper to award a 
gold medal to Dr. W. Montgomerie for a similar service. No^, as the dis¬ 
covery of both these gentlemen rested pretty much upon the sam * founda¬ 
tion ;—the accidental falling in with it in tho hands> of some Alalays who 
had found out its greatest pocnh’arity,—and, availing themselves thereof, 
manufactured it into whips which were brought into town for sale : there 
docs not ap]iear any plausible reason for the passing over tl!e first and re¬ 
warding tho second. Both gentlemen are highly to bo commended for 
endeavouring to introduce to public notice, a substance which has proved so 
useful and interesting. 'Ilio Gutta Percha having aof fate attracted much 
attention, and as yet but little being known or published about it,* I would 
now propose to supply, to the best of my ability, this desideratum, and give a 
dcsi^ription of the tree, its product and uses, so far as it has been made avail¬ 
able fur domestic and other purpose!!, in the place of its origin. 

Tlic Gutta Pcrclia tree, or Gutta Tub.'in, as it ought more properly to be 
called,—the I’ercha producing a spurious article,—belongs to the natural 
family Saputea;, but ditters so much from all described genera, having alli- 
iuicc with both Achras and Basiab, but difi'ering in some essentials from Imth, 
that 1 am disposed to think it is entitled to rank as a new genus. 1 shall 
therefore endeavour to give its general character, leaving the honor of naming 
it to some more competent botanist, especially as I have not quite satisfied 
myself regarding the stamens from want of sjmeimens for observations. 

The tree is of largo size, from eighty to ninety feet in height, and two to 
tbi-ee feet in diameter. Its general appearance resembles the ^emis Durio, 
or well known Doorian, so much so, as to strike the most superficial observer. 
The under-surface of the leaf, however, is of a more reddish and decided 
brown tlian in the Durio, and the shape is somewhat dififerent. 

'J’hc flowers arc axillary, from one to three in tho axils, supported on short 
curved pedicles, and numerous along the extremities of the branches. 

Calyx, inferior, persistent, ooriaceous, of a brown color, divided into sfe 
sepals which are arranged in double series. 

Corolla, monopetalous hypogenous, divided like tho caly'x into six acumi 
nate segments. 

Stamens, inserted into throat of tho corolla, in a single series, variable in 
number, but, to tho best of my obsdhvation, the normal number is twelve,' 
most generally all fertile, anglers supported on slender bent filaments, open¬ 
ing by two lateral pores. 

Ovary, superior, terminated by a. long simple style, six-colled, each cell 
containing one seed. ' * 

• Several interesting papers, originstl and selected, regarding Gntta Percha, havf been pub¬ 
lished in previous numbers ut' the Journal oC the A^i-Hnrticullural Society of India.-'£os, 
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Ijcavcs about four inches in lenf'th, perfect, entire, of a coriaceous consis¬ 
tence, alteniate, obovatc-lanceolate, u]>per snrfa<!e of a pale green, under- 
surfai;o covered with close, short, reddisli-hrown hairs. Alidrih projects :i 
little, formin'^ a small process or beak. 

Everj exertion of myself and several others having failed in procuring 
!i specimen of the fruit of the Gutta, I regret being compelled to omit the 
description of it in the present instant, but hope to rectify this omission in 
some future number of the Journal. It is ipiite extraordinary how ditKcult 
it is to obtain Specimens of either the flower or fruit of this tree, and this is 
probably the reason of its not having been earlier rccogiiixcd and described 
by .some of the many botanists who have visited these parts. 

Only a short tifne ago the Tuban tree was tolerably abundant on the 
Island of Singapore, but already all the large timber has been felled, and few, 
if any, other than small plants are now to be found. The range of its growth, 
however, appears to be considerable ; it being found all up the Slalayan pe¬ 
ninsula as far as Penang, wlioro T liave ascertained it to be abundant; 
although as yet the iulmbitants do not seem to bo aware of the fact: several 
of the mercantile houses there, having sent down orders to Singapore for 
su]>plies of the article, when they have the means of supply close at Iiand. 

'i'he tree is also found in Borneo, and I have little doubt is to l>e found in 
must of the islands adjacent. 

The localities it particularly likes are the alluvial tracts along the foot of 
hills, where it flourishes luxuriantly, funning, in many spots, the principal 
portion of the jungle. But notwithstanding the indigenous character of tin; 
tree, its apparent abundance, and wide spread diffusion, the Gutta will soon 
become a very scarce article, if some more provident means be not adopted in 
its collection than that at present in use by the Malays and Chinese. 

The mode in which the natives obtain the Gutta is by cutting down 
the trees of full growth and ringing the bark at distances of about twelve to 
eighteen inches apart, and placing a cocoanut shell, spathc of a palm, or such 
like receptacle, under the fallen trunk to receive the milky sap that immedi- 
s^tely exudes upon every fresh incision. This sap is collected in bamboos, 
taken to their houses, and boiled in order to drive off the watery particles and 
inspissate it to t'no consistence it finally assumes. Although the ]iroccs8 
of boiling appears necessary when the Gutta is collected in large qiumtity ; if 
,a tree be'freely wounded, a small quantity allowed to exude, and it be col- 
!ected.^nd moulded in the hand, it wiU> consolidate perfectly in a few minutes 
and have all the appearance of the prepared article. 

When it is quite pure the color is of a greyish-white, but us brought to 
market it is more ordinarily found of a reddish hue, arising from chips of 
bark that ■‘fall into the sap in the act of making the incisions, and which 
yield their color to it. Besides those accidental chips there is a great deal of 
intentional adulteration by .sawdust and other materials. Some specimen.^ 
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I have lately hccu brought to market, could not have contained much lcst> 
than ith of impurities ; and even in tho purest specimens 1 could obtain for 
surgical purposes, one pound of the substance yicldq,dj on being cleaned, one 
ounce of impurities. Fortunately, it is neither difficult to deten* or clean the 
Gutta of foreign matter ; it being only necessary to boil it in waffir, until 
well softened, roll out tho substance into thin sheets,^nd then pick out all 
impurities, which is easily done as the Gutta does not adhere to any thing, 
and all foreign matter is merely entangled in its fibres, not incorporated in 
its substance. Tlie quantity of solid Gutta obtained finm Cbch tree varies 
from five to twenty catties, so that, taking the average at 10 catties, which is 
a tolerably liberal one, it wiU require the destruction of 10 trees to produce 
one picul. Now the quantity exported from Singapore tb Great Britain and 
the Continent, from 1st .January 1845 to the present date, amounts to fi,918 
piculs, to obtain which, sixty-nine thousand, one hundred and eighty trees 
must have been sacrificed. How much Jiettcr would it therefore be to adopt 
the method of tnj)ping the tree practised by the Burmese in obtaining the 
('aoutchouc from the Ficus eUistira, (viz., to make oblique incisions in the 
bark, placing bamlwos to receive tho sap which rims out freely,) than to 
kill tho goose in the manner they are at present doing. True they would not 
at first get so much from a single tree, but tho ultimate gain would bc'iti- 
calculable, particularly as the tree appears to he one of slow growth, by 
no mc.ans so rapid as the Ficus clastica. 1 should nut bo surprised, if tlio 
demand increases, and tho present method of extermination bo persisted hi, 
to find a .sudden cessation of the supply. 

Properties of the Gutta. 

This substance when fresh and pure is, as already mentioned, of a dirty 
white color, and of a greasy feel, with a jieculiar leathery smell. It is not 
affected by boiling alcohol, but dissolves readily in boiliug spirits of turpen¬ 
tine, also in Naptha and coal tar. A good cement for luting buttles and 
other puriioscs is formed by boiling together equal parts of Gutta, coal 
tar and resin. 1 am indebted for this hint to Mr. Uttlo, Surgeon, and tlfe 
above were his proportions. I have, however found it^ necessary to put, 
two parts of the Gutta, that is, one-half instead of one-third to enable the 
cement to stand the heat of this climate. When required for use it can 
always be made plastic by putting the pot containing it over the fire for 
a few minutes. The Gutta itself is iiighly inflammable, a strip cut off takes 
light, and bums with a briglit flame, emitting sparks, and dropping a black 
residuum in the manner of sealing wax, wliich in its combustion it very much 
TOserahlcs. But the great peculiarity of tliis substance, and tliat which 
makes it so eminently useful for many purposes, is the effect of boiling water 
upon it. When immersed for a few minutes in water above 160 degrees of 
Kaht. it becomes soft and plastic, so as toffie capable of being moulded to any 
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required shape or form, -which it retains upon cooling. If a strip of it he cut 
off and plunged into boiling water,'it contracts in size both in length pnd 
breadth. Tliis is a very anomalous and remarkable phenomenon, apparently 
opposed to atl the laws of heat. 

It is this plasticity when plunged into boiling water that has allowed of its 
being applied to so,many useful' purposes, and which first induced some 
Malays to fabricate it into whips which were brought into town and led 
to its farther notice. The natives have subsequently extended their manu¬ 
factures to buckets, basins and jugs, shoes, traces, vessels for cooling wine, 
and several other domestic uses ; but the number of patents lately taken 
out for the manufheture of the article in England proves how much attention 
it has already attracted, and how extensively useful it is likely to become. 
Of all the purposes, howejer, to which it may bo adapted none is so valuable 
as its applicability to the practice of surgery. Hero it becomes one of 
the most useful auxiliaries to that •branch of the healing art, which of all 
is the least conjectural. Its easy plasticity and power of retaining any 
shai>e given to it when cool, at once pointed it out as suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of bougies, and accordingly my predecessor,. Dr. W. Montgomerie, 
availed himself of this, made several of the above instruments, and recom¬ 
mended the use of it to the Bengal Medical Board.* But, like many other 
good hints, for want of sufficient enquiry, I fear it was disregarded. The 
practice, however, has been continued by me, and 1 find many advantages in 
the use of this substance. It also answers very well for the tubes of syringes 
which arc always getting out of order in this country when made of 
Caoutchouc. But my late experiments have given it a much higher value, 
and proved, it the best and easiest application ever yet discovered in the 
management of fractures, combining ease and comfort to the patient, and 
very much lessening the trouble of the Surgeon. When I think of the 
farrago of bandages and splints got rid of, the lightness and simplicity of the 
application, tho Gutta would be no trifling boon to mankind were it to be 
used solely for tliis and. no other purpose. The injuries coming under 
Jhy observation wherein I have tested its utility have, as yet, only been two 
. compound fmctui^s of the leg, and one of the jaw. But so admirably has it 
not only answered, but exceeded, my expectations, that 4 should think myself 
culpable in not giving the facts early publicity. Its utility in fracture of the 
lower jaw must at once strike any Burgeon. So well does it mould itself to 
every sinuosity, that it is more like giving the patient a new bone than 
a mere support. A man lately brought into 'Hospital, who had his lower 
jaw broken by the kick of a horse, and which was so severe as to cause 
hemorrha^ from the ears, smashing the bone into several fragments, was 
able to eat and speak in three days after the accident, and folt so well with 


* Di. Montgomcrie'e letter on tho subject will be found in Vol. II. of tho* Joutuel of Uic 
Agci-HorticuKural Societjr of India, publi^ied in 1843.—Eds. 
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Lis Gutta splint that he insisted upon leaving the Hospital within ten days. 
My mode of applying this substance to fractures of the leg is as follow; : 

'llie Gutta having been previously rolled out into sheets of convenient siac, 
and about one-fourth of an inch in thickness, is thus kept rqady for use. 
When required, a piece of the necessary length and breadth is plunfed into 
a tub of boiling water. The 'limb of the* patient is then gently raised by 
assistants, making extension in the usual manner. The Suigoon, having.as- 
certained tliat the broken bone is in its place, takes the sheet of Gutta out of 
the hot water, and allows it to cool for a couple of minutes. *lt is still soft 
and pliable as wash leather. Place it whilst in tliis state under the limb, and 
gently lower the latter down on it. The Gutta is then to bo brought round 
and moulded carefully to the whole of the back and sides (Jf the leg, bringing 
the edges close together, but not uniting them. If there be any superfluous 
substance, it can be cut off with a scissor, leaving an open slit down the fiunt 
of the leg. You have now the log in a.comfortable, soft, and smooth case, 
which, in ton minutes, will be stiff enough to retain any shape the Surgeon 
may have given it, and wluch will also retain the bone in situ. Place the leg 
so done up on a double inclined plane, and secure it thereto by passing three of 
the common loop bandages around the whole,—that is, one at the top, one in 
the middle, and one at the lower end. Let the foot bo supported by a fdot 
board, and a case of Gutta put over the dorsum of the foot, to bear off the 
pressure of the small bandage generally used to secure it to the board, llav- 
itig done this, the Surgeon need not cause his patient another twinge of pain 
imtil ho thinks he can use the log, or he deems the bone sufficiently united 
to bear the weight of his patient. If it be a compound fracture ; it will only 
be necessary to untie the loop bandages, separate the edges of the Gutta 
splint to the required distance, wash and cleanse the limb without shifting 
any tiling except the dressings, and having done so, shut it up again. The 
most ]iorfect cleanliness can be maintained, as the Gutta is not affected by 
any amount of ablution ; neither is it soiled or rendered oflensive by any dis¬ 
charge, all which washes off as easily from tho Gutta case as from oil cloth. 
1 have had a patient where tho tibia protruded through the integuments 
fully tw(f inches, walldng about in six weeks from the injury, with a leg as 
straight and well formed as ever it had been. It is quite obvious therefore 
that if it answers so well for compound, it will answer equally, if not better, 
for simple fractures ; and that any broken bone capable of receiving mecha¬ 
nical support con bo supported by fhe Gutta better than by any other 
contrivance. For it combine; lightness and smoothness, durability and a 
capability of adjustment, not possessed by any other known substance. All 
new experiments have to run the gauntlet of opposition, and I do not sup¬ 
pose that these recommendations will prove an exception to the tvdo. But 
all I ask of any Surgeon is to try tho experiment ere he argues oi^ its pro¬ 
priety, and T feci fully convinced, that allmther splints and bandages will be 
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consigned to the tomb of the Capulcts. There are some other uses for which 
1 have tried tliis substance, Tia., as capsules for the transmission of^the 
vaceino virus, which o^ght to keep well when thus protected, for it is most 
perfectly an^ hermetically sealed. But I have not had sufficient experience 
in this' mode of using it to pronounce decidedly on its merits. I am at 
present trying the affects of it on ulcers, by enclosing the ulcerated limb in 
a case of Gutta so as to exclude all atmospheric air, and, so far, the experi¬ 
ment promises success. 

Since writihg the foregoing observations 1 have had an official intimation 
from Penang of the vaccine virus transmitted in the Gutta capsules having 
been received in good order, and of its having succeeded most satisfactorily. 
I have also opened a capsule containing a vaccine crust that Imd been kept 
here for one month, and it also seems to have lost none of its efficacy as the 
case inoculated has taken. This will appear the more striking when it is 
recollected that to preserve the vaccine virus hitherto in Singapore even for 
a few days has been almost impossible,—that this Settlement, notwitlistand- 
ing every exertion on the part of both private and public practitioners, has 
been without the benefit of this important prophylactic for an interval some¬ 
times of two years,—and that, at all times, the obtaining and transmitting 
this desirable remedy has been a cause of trouble and difficulty to all the 
medical officers I have ever met with in the Straits. 

I observe in the Mechanic's Magazine for March 1847, a notice of several 
patents taken out for the working of this article by Mr. Charles Hancock, in 
which an elaborate process is described for cleaning the Gutta, as also men¬ 
tion of its having a disagreeable acid smell. The Gutta when pure is 
eertainly slightly acid, that .is, it wUl cause a very slight effervescence when 
put into a solution of soda, but is unaffected by liquor potassa. The smell 
although peculiar is neither strong nor unpleasant, so that the article experi¬ 
mented upon must have been exceedingly impure, and, possibly, derived a 
large proportion of its acidity from the admixture and fermentation of other 
vegetable substances. Again, it appears to me that, if the Gutta l)e pure, 
the very elaborate process described as being necessary for cleaning it, is 
superfluous. The Gutta can be obtained here in a perfectly pure state by 
simply boiling it in hot water until well softened, and then rolling it out 
into thin sheets, when, as I have before said, all foreign matter can bo easily 
removed. I woidd recommend that the manufacturers at home should offer a 
liigher price for the article if previously strained through cloth at the time 
of being collected, when they will receive the Gutta in a state that will save 
them a vast deal more in trouble and expense than the trifling addition 
necessary to the original prime eost.->-Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
No. I. July, 1847. 
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( Wednesday, the. I'Mh January, 1847.^ 

William Stom, Esq, Senior Member present, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ccmimned, and the gentle- 
men then proposed were duly elected Members of the Society; viz ;— 

Messrs, i'rancis Bailey, Robert Foi^npason Ross, and W. H. Parish. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election at the next general meeting:— 

William Duff, Esq., Singahsur Factory, Pumcali,—proposed by Mr. S. G-. 
T. Heatley; • 

Lieut. James Young, Artillery, Dum-Dum,—proposed by Capt. F. C. 
Burnett; 

J. S. Dumergue, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by Captain J. A. Currie ; 

E. F. Lautoim, Esq., Civil Service, Gya,—proposed by Dr. J. Donham; 

A. G. Wilson, Esq., Deputy Magistrate, Gya,—proposed by Dr. J. Denham; 
Alfred Tumor, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. Birley, Cotrio and Co.,—pro¬ 
posed by Mr. W. Haworth. 

The above nominations were seconded by the Secretary'. 

Presentations to Library. 

1. -Calcutta Journal of Natural History, No. 27. Presented by Dr. 
McClelland. 

2. CfJlalogue of the Calcutta Public Library. Preserved by the Curators. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 171. * Presented by the' 
Society. 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

9 

1. A small assortment of seeds from Norfolk Island. Presented by Capt. 
Livesay, of the** China.” 

2. A few plants of Jatropha pandurcefolia. Presented by G, Wood, Esq. 

3. Two large specimens of Tibetan wool. Presented by D. Hn Hodgson, 
Esq. 

The papers and drawings accompanying these specimens were referred to 
the Committee of Papers for publication in the Journal. 
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4. A cake of a blue dye, made from what he believes to be a species of 
RueUia, which grows plentifully in the forests round Gk>whatti. Pre»ent»d 
hy Major Jenkins. 

Major Jenl^ns adds, that this dye is commonly used by the hill tribes of 
Assam, and the color is very intense and permanent. 

The Secretary brought to the notice of the meeting another specimen of 
this'dye in the Society’s Museum, which had been also presented by Major 
Jenkins in 1835, and to which reference' is made in the second volume of the 
Transactions, page 219, where it is described as the produce of Rmellia 
eamosa. He further directed attention to the following extract from a 
" Journal of a visit to the Mishmee hills in Assam,” by the late Mr. Griffith, 
(Journal Asiatic Societjf for 1837, page 326) which probably has reference to 
the same dye ;—“ at this village [Palampaw] my attention was first directed 
to a very valuable native dye, the iZoA of the Assamese; with this dye, all 
the deep blue cloths so much used by the Kamptees and Singphoos, aro pre¬ 
pared. What is more curious, it belongs to a family (Acanthacea), the con¬ 
stituents of which are generally devoid of aU valuable properties—it is a 
species otRueUia, and is a plant highly worthy of attention.” 

5. A sample of coffee, produced at Gola factory, Burdwan. Presented by 
T. J. Atkinson, Esq. 

The following is an extract of a letter which accompanied this sample “ I 
have the pleasure of forwarding by to-day’s dawk banghy a small quantity 
of coffee, the growth of which is rather interesting. In 1796 Mr. Bateman 
purchased this factory, and having secured a large piece of ground, had it all 
planted out with coffee. His old gomastah assured me that it throve beauti¬ 
fully, though in 1801, when Mr. B. left, he had not reaped the fruits of his 
labors. What became of Mr. B. no one knows, but this factory was 
deserted for several years, during which a severe inundation of the river 
covered the plants with sand—and the land itself (now not of much value) 
being claimed by several talookdars, was allowed to lay waste, and got 
c^vergrown with jungle, &e. till 1638, when I came here, and with some 
ffifficnlty got a pottah of the land to sow indigo. In clearing ft away, 
I discovered this coffee plant, a poor stunted thing, with some dozen stems, 
all their heads being eaten up by bullocks. It was then I made the enquiry 
and got the above statement, upon which 1 think we can depend. This is the 
first year that the plant has produced, and I have sent yon the whole harvest, 
about half a pound I should think. It is about 7 feet high, and a large thick 
bush, apparently in good health. I should like very much to know what is 
thought of this coffee.” 

The coffee was considered by the members present to be of tolerable &ir 
quality. 

6. A piece of cloth made by the Allipore prisoners ftoni the fibre of the aloe 
plant, grown round the Insane Hospital. Presented by F. P. Strong, Esq. 
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7. Six maunds of oU, the produce of Battia lalifolia, (Mowah) from the 

Pi^mow jong’lee. Presented hy C, B. Taylor, JSsq. • 

Mr. Taylor haring proved the capability of thia.oil for being converted 
into candles and aoap, as communicated in former letters (JAimal Vol. iv. 
p. 211, and Vol. v. p. 81), sends this large quantity to enable thS Society 
to have it fairly tested in England. It was accordingly agreed to transmit 
portions to fhe E. I. and China Association, the London Society of Arts^and 
to Professor Boyle, for the purpose of being transferred to any of the manu¬ 
facturers of oil, who will engage to give it a fair trial and send the Society 
specimens of candles and soap made fbom it. The best thanks of theJSoeiety 
were given to Mr. Taylor for his zealous attempts towards developing the 
resources of the district of which he is a resident, 

8. Two mannds of Samah fPanicum frumentaceum). Presented by C. 
B. Taylor, Esq. 

In his letter advising the despatch Mf this grain, Mr. Taylor offers the 
following observations : 

" This Samah, a species of millet, I believe to bo a very valuable, as it is 
most assuredly a very cheap grain. It sells up here, (Palamow) at the 
present season, at 3^ bazar maunds fora rupee ; it is sown at the commence¬ 
ment of the rains, and its cultivation is attended with very little expenco ; 
the grain is much cheaper, and far more suitable for human food than Indian 
com, which is very indigestible : the Samah, on the contrary, being light and 
easy of digestion ; it makes very palatable puddings, which children appear 
more partial to than those made of rice, to which grain, when boiled, it bears 
a striking resemblance, both as to taste and in appearance ; it is made into 
a pudding with eggs, butter, and sugar, the same as rice; tos boil it, take 
about one pound, and put it into a vessel over the fire containing boiling 
water, in which let it remain for 3. minutes; dry it after pouring off the 
water ; this I find boils it well. 

I should think the Samah would prove a more acceptable food to the 
starving population in Ireland than Indian com. I have also sent about 25 
pounds,of the husked grain, that you may try it yourself, and have some Vi 
distribute among any of the members that wish to tastesit; it looses about* 
half its weight in the process of husking, which operation is performed with 
the dankee, the machine which the natives use for pounding setprkee, and , 
cleaning rice.” 


* Annual Beports. 

A summary of the piiucipal objects which have engaged the attention of 
the Society during the past year was submitted: also a repoH from the 
Finance Committee, with various statements connected with the receipts and 
disbursements of 1848. These papers woye transferred fbr publication in the 
number of the Journal in the press. (Fart iv. of Vol. v.) 
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Election of Office Bearers and revision of Standing Committees. 

The Secretary intimated that this being the anniversary meeting, the 
election of Office Bearers and revision of Standing Committees for the 
current year should take place. The members accordingly proceeded to 
the election, and unanimously re-elected as President, Sir J. P. Grant, and 
as Vice-Presidents, Sir Lawrence Peel and Baboo‘'Bamgopaul Ghose. It 
was then proposed by Mr. W. Haworth, seconded by Captain Munro, and 
carried by acclamation, that William Storm, Esq., be elected a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in the room of Dr. Huffnagle, absent from India. The appointment of 
a fourth Vice-President was postponed till the next General Meeting, and the 
Secretary, in the meantime, gave the following notice of motion:— 

“ That article 8 of the Regulations be reconsidered with reference to the 
necessity of electing two Vice-Presidents from the number of the native 
members of the Society.” 

It was next proposed by Mr. W. Storm, and unanimously agreed to, that 
the Honorary Secretaiy and Deputy Secretary be re-elected to their respec¬ 
tive offices. 

The revision and strengthening of the Standing Committees was then 
entered on, and gave the following result:— 

Sugar. —Messrs. G. U. Adam, John Allan, James Cowell, William Ha¬ 
worth, and S. H. Robinson. 

Cotton. —Messrs. Joseph Willis, W. Earle, G. U. Adam, and O. Potter. 

SUk, Hemp, and Flax. —Messrs. J. Willis, G. T. F. Speede, J. W. Laidlay, 
and W. G. Bose. 

Coffiee and Tobacco. —Dr. Strong, Messrs. W. Storm, and James Cowell. 

Implements of Husbattdrg and Machinery. —Col. Forbes, Mr. H. Momay, 
and Capt. W. Munro. •- 

Oil and Oil seeds. —Dr. Mouat, Messrs. W. Haworth, H. Momay, James 
Cowell, John Allan, H. C. Kemp, and Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose. 

Ch-ain Committee. —Messrs. J. Willis, W. Storm, W. Haworth, C. B. 
Prinsep, G. T. F. Speede, and Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose. * 

‘ Nursery Garden Committee. —Messrs. J. W. Laidlay, B. Dodd, W. 
Hammill, W. G. Bose, and W. Storm. 

Fruit find Kitchen Garden Committee. —Messrs. G. T. F. Speede, B. 
.Dodd, W. G. Bose, J. W. Laidlay, and^Capt. Munro. 

Committee of Papers. —Dr. Mouat, Mr. J. W. Laidlay, and Capt. Munro. 

Finance Committee. —Messrs. M. 8. Staunton, J.W. Laidlay, W. Haworth, 
and Capt. Munro. 

The Conimitteo for the improvetnent (f cattle was removed from the list, 
and the addition of another mem^pr to the Committee of Papers was post¬ 
poned till the next meeting. 
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Flower ExhU/Uion. 

X list of the plants for which prizes to the amount of Rs. 81 were awarded 
at the show of flowers, held on the 29th December, was next submitted. 
Ill the remarks appended to the list it is stated, that though thil show was by 
no means a ’good one, it was better than had been generally anticipated 
in consequence of the lateness of the season. The colteetion of exotics was 
altogether larger than Was exhibited at the fourth quarterly show of 184.5 ; 
but tho assortment of indigenous plants and cut specimens, was decidedly 
smaller; so poor indeed that 12 or 14 sorts did not receiro prizes, being 
either very indifferently growi^ or too far advanced in flower to be deemed 
worthy of notice. In the exotic department there was 9 tolerably good col¬ 
lection of dahlias, chrysanthemums, roses, violets, salvias, petunias, begonias, 
maurandyas, euphorbias, verbenas and narcissus ; but the balsams, justicias, 
pinks, passifloras, and geraniums were poor. 

The prize specimens were selected by*Captain F. C. Burnett. The prizes 
were awarded by Bir Lawrence Peel. 

Proposed application to the Court of Directors for another supply of 
Agricultural Seeds. 

The Secretary suggested, with reference to the numerous calls on the 
Society for wheat, barley, oats, grass and other seeds of superior varieties, the 
propriety of an application to the Court of Directors, through the local 
government, for another consignment of seeds similar to that forwarded 
ill 1845. This was unanimously agreed to, and it was further suggested, that 
tho application bo made without delay to admit, in tho even^of a compli¬ 
ance on the part of the Court, the receipt of the consignment earlier in the 
season than the last. 

Applieptions for Silk-worms’ Eggs. 

A letter from Mr. Under-Secretary Beadon, enclosing a communication 
from tlgf Government of Bombay, in which is convoyed an application for a 
further supply of silk-worms’ eggs, for the use of the Supenntendent of silk • 
culture at Joonere, was next read. Mr. Beadon requests that the Society 
will undert^e to comply with this application. . 

A communication from Capt. Hqllings on the same subject was also, 
submitted. Capt. Hollings mentions that he has been very successful in pro¬ 
pagating in tho public garden at Lucknow, the description of mulberiy 
f Moms mulficaulisj furnished to him by the Society, and is therefore desir¬ 
ous of making another attempt to rear the silk-worm at that station. 

The Secretary intimated that Mr. Charles Blcehynden, the Superintendent 
of the Radnagore silk filatures, had ubli^ngly undertaken to assAt the So¬ 
ciety in meeting those applications. 
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Exhibition of VegetabUs and Anniversary Dinner. 

It was agreed that the first show of vegetables for the cvirrent year she aid 
be held on Tuesday, the'2nd of February, and the anniversaiy dinner on 
the eveijing of the same day. 

A letter was read from Major Napleton, Honorary Secretary of the Branch 
A. and H. Society of Bhauglopore, applying for the annual donation from 
the‘Parent Society of two silver medals and fifty rupees. The Secretary in¬ 
timated that ^o time had been lost in mooting this request. 

For all the above presentations the best thanks of the Society were 
accorded. . 


( Wednesday, the 10th February, 1847..! 

M. S. Staunton, Esq., Senior Member present, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the gentle¬ 
men proposed on that occasion were duly elected members of the Society, 
viz;— 

lieutenant James Young (Artillery); Messrs. William Duff; J. S. 
Dumergue, C. S.; £. F. Lautour, C. S.; A. 6. Wilson ; and Alfred Turner. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election at the next general meeting :— 

Mr. J. C. Owen, Pilot Service,—proposed by Mr. Alfred Harris, seconded 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser, Soonderbund grantee,—proposed by Mr. Harris, seconded 
by the Secretary. 

Dr. George Tranter, of the Malwa Contingent,—proposed by Dr. Mouat, 
seconded by Mr, Bidsdale. . 

< t 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

1. A quantity of seed of Finns Gerardiana. Presented by Dr. Jameson, 

■ 8upt. H. C. Botanic Gardens, W. Provinces. 

Dr. Jameson remarks, that this description of pine is not met with under 
an elevation of less than 12,000 feet, and therefore well adapted for importa¬ 
tion to Britain, as no doubt it will thrive in most localitios. " In my late 
journey iniSi Clnnese Tartary this season”—adds Dr. Jameson, “ I discovered 
it between Bumpa and Mnlari, at an elevation of 15,000 feet, amongst Cedrus 
ileodara, Finns exeelsa, ^e. This is the first time that it has been met with 
in our own faUI provinces.” 
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2. Five mangOBteen seedlings. Pr»»ented by F. Homfray, Etq. 

3. Two Tory handsome teapoys, manufactured with various kmds o&wood 
from Penang. Presented by Joseph Agabeg, Esq. _ 

4. A few curious fossil specimens. Presented by Dr. A. II. Cheek, of 

Sindia’s Contingent. • 

5. Sample of wool taken at random frohi one of his^ bales as packed for 
shipment to London from the Cape of Good Hope. Presented by Cqpf, 
Duncan Buchanan, late of the Madras Army. 

(Farther particulars about this wool will be found in the body of the pro¬ 
ceedings.) 

6. A small supply of the exudation of Butea frondosa (Pulass or Dhak 
gond), collected in the vicinity of Eta. Presented by, G.'O. Mercer, Esq. 

Mr. Mercer submits a short communication respecting the above, which 
was submitted to the Committee of Papers. 


The motion of which notice was given by the Secretary at the last meet¬ 
ing,—^“that Article 8 of the regulations be reconsidered with reference to the 
necessity of electing two Vice-Presidents from the number of the native 
members of the Society,”—was brought forward, but fell to the ground, in 
consequence of the abrance of the mover. 


Esehibition of Vegetables and Fruits. 

A list of mallees, to whom prizes to the extent of 127 Bs. were awarded at 
the show of vegetables apd fruits, held on the 2nd of February, was laid on 
the table. In the remarks appended to the list it is stated, that upwards of 
200 gardeners were in attendance on this occasion ; and that both in quanti¬ 
ty and quality the display of foreign, vegetables was exceedingly good, fully 
eqiml if not superior to the first quarterly show of last year. The show of 
the more delicate kinds of cabbages,—^the Savoy, early York and sugar-loaf— 
was excellent; there were also many more baskets than usual of the red cab¬ 
bage. Xke display of carrots, especially of the Altringham and long orange 
sorts, was good; the endives exceedingly well blanched ;<the peas, squash, - 
cauliflower, lettuce, beat, kale, turnips and potatoes were likewise well repre¬ 
sented, though the specimens of the two latter were not considered so supe¬ 
rior as to entitle the owner to the silver medals which were ofiTered to the. 
producers of the best baskets. The same remark is applicable to the Wind¬ 
sor bean. Though the cele^ was tolerably well blanched and firm, the 
specimens were far behind the other vegetables, notwithstanding the hand¬ 
some rewards offered to the mallees for good specimens. 

The assortment of in^genous vegetables was limited; but some good 
specimens of capsicums, cucumbers, biiiyalls, and Tenosserim yams were 
brought forward. 
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In the fruit department were some exceedingly well grown pomegranatei); 
a goodly display of long green plums (hyrs), with fair samples of sapotas, 
pineapples, pummeloes ^d guavas. Prizes were offered for loquats, straw¬ 
berries and roursop, but not a single basket was to be seen—^it being too 
early in'^tho season. 

Messrs. Bose, Lai|ilay and Speede (members of the committee), selected 
the. prize specimens ; and the amount was awarded by Mr. Bose. 

Floricultural Exhibition. 

The garden committee submitted a schedule of prizes for the first quar¬ 
terly show of flowers for the current year, and suggested that it be held 
on Wednesday, the 24th February, at 11 a. m. —Confirmed. 

Flora of Upper Assam. 

The follovring letter from Mr. Under-Secretary Melville, with its enclo¬ 
sures, were next read, and the list of dried specimens of plants therein refer¬ 
red to was also brought to the notice of the meeting ;— 

To the Secretary to the Ayri-llorticultural Soc^iety. 

Sin,—I am directed by His Honor the President in Council to request 
that you will submit to the Agri-Horticultural Society, the accompanying 
copy of a despatch from the Agent North East Frontier, dated 6th ultimo. 
No. 96.t, together with the list of dried specimens of plants therein alluded 
to, which Mr. Masters has collected in Upper Assam. 

I have, &c.. 

Fort William; P. Mei.vii,i.e, 

Tlu lUth January, 1847. (^g. Under-Secretary to the Govt, of India. 


To G. A. Bushby, Esa., (^g. Secretary to the Govt, of India, Foreign 
Department, Fort WiUiam. 

Sib, —I have the honor to forward a copy of a letter from M-. J. W. 
Masters, of the 1st October last, and a list of dried specimens of plants,which 
Mr. Masters has collected in Upper Assam daring the last 4 or 5 yearsj and 
which Mr. Masters has desired mo to bo the medium of presenting to the 
Government. <■ 

2. On the 24th ultimo, I despatched the plants referred to in ten (10) 
chests, to the care of the Honorable Company’s Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 
and 1 trust they vrill have reached safely. 

3. This AS the third coUection of plants which Mr. Masters has^gratuitously 
placed at my disposal, the first consisting of about 500 plants, was forwarded 
to the Ute Mr. Griffith, and the i^ond consisting of a huge collection, beth 
of Assam and Bengal plants, was forwarded to the Bpyal Gardens at Kow. 
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These cAUections, which have been made with great care, much personal 
lab%r and exposure, at no small expense, I believe may be considered of very 
considerable value, and I have great pleasure in dramng the notice of Go¬ 
vernment to the liberality and public spirit, which have induced idr. Rasters 
to make a free (pft of them, to public institntions. 

I have, &c, 

On the River: (Signed) F. Jekkins, 

6<A Decembery 1846. Agent Govet/ior General. 


To Major F.jEiniiiiSyCommiseioner of Assam, and Agent to the Governor 
General, North-east Frontier. • 

Sib, —I have the honor to inform you, that 1 have this day forwarded to 
your care, through Captain Brodie, list of dried specimens of plants collected 
in Upper Assam daring the last three years. 

2nd. You are aware that I have been collecting specimens since I have 
been in the province, and that I had the honor of forwarding to you a small 
collection (consisting of about 500 specimens) from Dikho Hookh, on the Ist 
September, 1841. . 

3rd. On the I9th June, I had the honor of forwarding a second collection 
of Assam plants, accompanied by a large collection from the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta, the whole of which you were good enough to forward to Sir W. J. 
Hooker, Superintendent of Her Majesty’s Garden at Kew. 

4th. I have now by me a more extensive collection than either of the 
former two, containing I think, upwards of 1,800 distinct species; my num¬ 
bers have run up to 1,975, but I am apprehensive that many oFtho species 
which are not in blossom, have been and were entered, especially among the 
Miscellanss ; however, to counterbalafleo these, there arc many ** duplicates” 
without numbers, among which it is more than probable that some distinct 
species will be found. All the specimens of this collection (with the excep¬ 
tion of those I have received from you) have been gathered between the fallii. 
of the Jamoona and the Brahmakoond, and constitute a fiur specimen of the 
Flora of this part of the province. * 

5th. As the promotion of science, is the only object I have in view in ga¬ 
thering specimens of plants, I have determined on forwarding this ihjs third 
collection to your care, and I beg the &Tor of your presenting it to the 
Hon’ble the Deputy Ghivemo^ of D|Bgal, to be disposed of in such manner 
as His Honor may consider most lik^ to render it of public utility. 

6th. The specimens are thrown roijghly together into families according 
to lindley’# arrangement, and may be conveniently connected by botanists, 
but full reliance must not be placed on the specific names which I ba^e pven 
them, as 1 have not had the necessary boolw of reference at hand to enable me 
to determine genera and species. 
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7th. I shall despatch the specimens immediately I can get a boat to take 
them, but having no boxes here fit to put them into, I must bog the favpr of 
your having them more securely packed at Gowhatty. 

I have, &c., 

GoUah Ghaut: (Signed) W. J. Mastehs, 

The l*t October, lS46. Suh-Asst. Commiesioner, 


Growth of Wool at the Cape. 

The following letter from Capt. Buchanan accompanying the sample of 
wool referred to among the presentations was submitted :— 

To the Secretary Agricultural Society of India. 

SiB,—I have noticed in the newspapers with much satisfaction the encou¬ 
ragement given to the growth of wool by the Agricultural Society of India, 
and do not doubt by a continuance of its valuable support and through the 
medium of its reports affording such information to flock masters as will 
tend to promote the object, wo<fl of a very superior quality may in the course 
of a few years be produced in India with great success. 

Prom my knowledge of the climate and pasture of India, and the circum¬ 
stance of having directed my attention to sheep in this colony since my 
retirement from the Madras Army, I am enabled to judge of the result 
which would attend a judicious management of them in India, and have no 
hesitation in afiinning that in the Mysore, the hills, and in &ct most parts 
of India, the finest wool-bearing sheep may be had to any extent, and with 
less risk yield a larger return to the landholder than any other investment of 
capital. In 18411 commenced in this colony with an importation of rams 
selected from the best Merino flocks ih Bngland, vis: Lord Western’s, Gene¬ 
ral Dorien’s, and Mr. Tower’s, and with ewes of pure Saxon breed have 
established a stock combining a beautiful degree of fineness and length of 
•staple commanding the approbation of the London brokers, and the Highland 
Ag^cultural Society who did me the honor of placing a sample of in their 
museum in Edmburgh. 

Should the Agricultural Society of India think it desirable to introduce 
this blood into any of the flocks which are now receiving proper attention in 
the Bengal Provinces, and relieve the from the expense of conveyance and 
freight, I shall have pleasure in preiMting six rams to the Society to be 
distributed amongst the competitors tor the wool prize in such manner as 
the Committee may consider best. 

The wool from my flock of between two and three thousand theep has for 
five years sold in London from la. 6<i. to 2a. 6d. per lb., and the greatest care 
has been observed in maintaining the pure blood of the rams. Theso are sold 
on my farm for 51. a head, and should any parties wish to get them at that 
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rate, I shall he glad to supply them and have them conveyed to Cape Town 
for^liipmont at the least possible expense to purchasers. 

* I am, &e., 

Vale of Endrie, Cape of Good Hope: Dunca# Bu<Aianak, 

November 6th, 1846. Captain, Retired lAet, Madras Army. 

It was directed that the best thanks of the Society'be given to Captain 
Buchanan for his handsome offer, with an intimation of its inability to accept 
of it, in consequence of this branch of husbandry no longer forming a part of 
its proceedings. It was farther agreed, with the view of making the offer 
contained in the closing paragraph of Capt. Buchanan’s letter more generally 
knowrn, that it be published in full in the proceodiijgs, and that a copy of 
it be sent to the Bhauglepore Branch Society, and to such other members 
as arc interested in sheep rearing. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following communications were also read :— 

1. —Prom J. Thornton, Esq, Secretary to Government, N. W. P., forward¬ 
ing copy of reports by London Brokers on tea growm and manufactured in 
Kemaon and the Beyrah Dhoon. 

2. —From G. A. Boshby, Esq, Secretary to the Government of India, inti¬ 
mating that the Society’s application for a further supply of agricultural 
seeds will be transmitted by the next mail to the Hon’ble the Court of 
Directors. 

3. —From Cecil Beadon, Esq, Under-Secretary Govenunent of Bengal, 
returning the thanks of the Deputy Governor for the assistance rendered by 
the Society in the procuring-of seed paddy for despatch to Arracan. 

4. —^From Major Napleton, Ilorroraty Secretary Branch Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Bhauglepore, acknowledging the receipt from the 
Parent Society of the usual annual donation of two silver medals and fifty 
Rupees. 

5. —From Dr. C. Palmer, Secretary Branch Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society,•llooghly, requesting to be famished with the-usual donation, to be 
awarded at a show of vegetables and fruits to be held at that station about 
the middle of February. 

6. —From the Rev. Dr. Duff, intimating his readiness to meet the wish of 
the meeting by accepting of the vacanl^ office in the Committee of Papers. 

The name of Dr. Duff was accordingly added to the Committee. 

7. —From James Cowell, Esq, suj^sting tlrat a fhrther supply of madder 
seed be procured ftom the south of France, and offeriitg his serwices towards 
obtaining it. 

The thanks of the Society wore given to Mr. Cowell for his kind offer, and 
the sum of fifty Rupees was accorded for this purpose. 
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(Wednesday, the lOtA March, 1847.> 

Tlie Honorable Sir J. P. Grant, President, in the chair. 

Tlie minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the gentle¬ 
men p^posed on that occasion were duly elected Members of the Society, 
viz :— 

Messrs. J. C. Oweh, Hugh Fraser, and Dr. George Tranter. 

Presentations to Library. 

1, —Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Presented by the Society. 

2. —Journal of the .^siatio Society of Bengal,Nos. 173-174, and supplemen¬ 
tary number. 

Garden. 

1. —Four plants of the bread-fruit tree from E^ypt. Presented by Dr. 
Hwffnagle. 

The Secretary stated that these plants had reached in a very sickly condi¬ 
tion, and though sent immediately to the Society’s nursery, and put under 
careful treatment, three had since died, and the fourth has little sign of 
vilality. 

2. —Twenty-two pots of Geraniums of various kinds, some reared firom 
seed and others from cuttings, and sixteen pots of various other ornamental 
plants. Presented by L. Manly, Esq. 

3. —A few very pretty cut specimens of Anemones, the produce of his 
garden at Howrah. Forwarded for exhibition by H. Alexander, Esq. 

« ” 

Nursery Garden ; cane plantation; suggestion for the establishment of 
a school for^ gardeners. 

A report from the garden committee was read. The Committee refer to 
the distribution of cane daring the past season which has been sufBcient to 
meet, within 200 Bs. the ordinary expences of the garden for the past year, 
fbhey state they have had a few additionid plots laid out with cane^o allow 
other parts to lie fallow, and to keep up a sufficient stock for a probable 
demand during next season. The Committee further intimate that they 
have ^propriated about a couple of beegahs as a vegetable garden on which 
to raise seeds for distribution to members. They report that the new resi¬ 
dence for the overseer, as also dther works which were in progress, have been 
satis&ctorily completed, and recommend that a small sum (Bs. 57) in excess 
of the estimate be allowed. They next enter into a few other details con¬ 
nected with the garden, and suggest the appointment of a head gardener to 
attend to the fioricultural department. The Committee add, in conclusion, 
that they have taken into consideration the propriety of endeavoring to 
establish, at the nursery, a school for gardeners, to assist in meeting 
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the numerous applications from Mofussil members for men of this class 
wlipse services can bo depended on. They state, that they have directed the 
overseer to make enquiries as to the feasibility of the>gcheme before entering 
further into it. 'This information obtained, they will be in a bdtter position 
to submit to the Society their views on a subject which, they ccnceive, to be 
well deserving of support. ' 

The report of the Committee, in all its parts, was unanimously confirmed. 


F'lorieuUural Exhibition. 

A list of prizes, amounting to Rs. 128, which were awarded at the show of 
fiowers held on the 24th ultimo, was next submitted. ° The following are the 
remarks appended to the list:— 

This show was far superior to any that has yet been held. The haU was 
completely filled with the collection of plants that was brought forward. 
There wore many well grown plants of begonias, ozalis, maurandyas, phloxes 
and variegated larkspurs. The size and formation of the flower of the hearts-, 
ease, though open to improvement, was much better than that of last year ; 
there were also more specimens of the sweet pea, portulacas, lophospermum, 
and petunias ; of the latter, three or four sorts were exhibited with large 
well-formed flowers,—likewise five or six kinds of verbenas. Among other 
exotic annuals were several plants of clarkias, linatias, nemophilas, pentste- 
mon, antirrhinum, nolanas, scizanthus,—and a well grown plant of cosmea 
bipinnata—a Mexican annual. In the department of cut specimens was an 
excellent collection of roses and a &ir assortment of dahlias, considering that 
it was late in the season for them. Among the bulbous and tuberous plants, 
were a few hyacinths, (the first that have been exhibited) in full flower, 
narcissus, anemones, and iris, and antholyza prcsalta. Of plants not named 
in tlie printed list, wore porana racemosa, bignonia (chirere 1), magnolia, 
borowallia, polemonium csruleum, and a few other plants which considerably 
assisted in adding to the interest of the show. 

A fuebsia,—the best yet brought forward—was submitted by Mr. McClin- 
tock. A prize was offered for carnations, but there was not a single plant. 
The violets were poor. There were several well grown plants of poivrea 
coccinea ; and two exceeding fine specimens of euphorbia jacquiniflora from 
the Society’s garden. , 

Captain Mnnro and Captain Burnett selected the prize specimens. Mr. 
Mackilligin awarded the prizes. 

DefauUert to tiie Society. 

The Finance Committee in virtue of the authority vested in them| submit¬ 
ted for publication the names of the three>following gentlemen as defaulters 
to the Society ;— 
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Defaulters under the Besolution agreed to at a meeting on the IGth Bep- 
temhor, 1842 ; viz ; " that the Finance Committee have the power to rerise 
from time to time the list of subscriptions in arrear, and that they be empow¬ 
ered to publish periodically the names of those defaulters, the recovery of 

O 

whose suhscriptions is hopeless — 

Baboo Munneeram Burr Bundaree of Assam, for subscription unpaid 
during four years; and Mr. W. C. Tremblohausen, for subscription unpaid* 
during a like ^riod. 

Defaulter under the Besolution passed at a meeting of the 14th June 1843 ; 
viz:—That when a member of the Society intimates his desire to cease to 
be a member, his name be forthwith erased without continuing lus subscrip¬ 
tion, subject, nevertheiesB, to his name being published among the defaulters 
if his arrears of subscription are not paid — 

Dr. Henry Sill, for three years’ subscription due at the period of his resig- 
luition, in August 1844. 


Award of a Silver Medal to the Darogah of the public garden at Lucknow. 

A letter from Capt. George HoUings, of Lucknow, was next read. After 
alluding to the safe arrival of a supply of silk-worrrts’ eggs sent to him by the 
Society; referring to the progress making in the public garden under his 
superintendence; and stating that he has foimd oil-eake an antidote to the 
attacks of the wlrite ant on sugar-cane, and that liis gardeners are so con¬ 
vinced of its efficacy, that they apply it to the roots of any tree attacked by 
those destructive little insects;—Capt. Hollings goes on to observe as fol¬ 
lows :— o 

" The Darogah of the garden has paid great attention to my orders, and 
superintended all the experiments I hasre been induced to try ; he has boon 
very successful, especially In producing celery, which some persons, who have 
lately come or returned from England say, is as fine as any they saw at home 
in size, solidity, and flavor. I have promised him that I would, if possible, 
procure for him a medal from the Society, can you tell me how th|^ can be 
done i It would afford great encouragement to persons in a similar situation, 
and materially assist me in my efforts to impress on the minds of the native 
gentlemen in this part of the world the interest which the Society take in the 
advancement of agricnlture, and the cultivation of all products which afford 
fo^d for the human race, or add to the commercial wealth and resources of a 
country. 

You will find that wo have never asked for any pecuniary assistance from 
the Parent Society, nor is it likely that we shall ever require any. We could 
ourselves reward the Darogah, but it would not have the moral effect that 
would be caused by the bestowal of a medal by the Society in Calcutta on the 
recommendation of the manager of our garden.” 
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Proposed by Captain Munro, seconded by the Secretary, and unanimously 
agi|ped,—that the recommendation of Captain UoUings be complied with; 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted : 

1. —From Dr. C. Palmer, Secretary Branch Society ^t Hooghly, giving a 
few remarks about the show of vegetables held at that station, in January 
last. 

2. —From Major Napleton, Secretory Branch Society at 'Dhauglepore, 
forwarding a full and interesting account of a show of vegetables and flowers, 
held at that station, on the 26th January. 

3. —From J. O. Price, Esq., Government Cotton Planter at Dacca, inti¬ 
mating the safe arrival of the Scotch churkas sent by the Society, on the 
requisition of the Commissioner of Dacca; and promising to ^ve a report 
in due course on their working qualities.* 

4. —From Col. J. B. Ouseley, stating that, as requested by the Society, 
he has despatched to Major Jenkins at Assam, and Capt. Studdy at Mus- 
sooree, a quantity of colFee seed, the produce of Ids plantation at Bnrkaghur. 

The Secretary also read a correspondence between the Under-Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, the Civil Architect and himself, respecting a 
supposed settlement of portions of the Metcalfe Hall, and suggested, in con¬ 
nection therewith, the propriety of an application to Government on the 
subject of future repairs to the building. 

T1 h3 suggestion was agreed to, and the Secretary was requested to prepare 
a draft of such application for the approval of the next general meeting. 

For the above communications and presentations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 


( Wednesday, the 14ek April, 1847..1 

The Honorable Sir J. P. Grant, President, in the chair. • 

The minutes of the last general meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the following donations were announced :— 

For the*Library. 

1. —^Travaux de la Socidtd 3’ Histoire Naturelle de 1 Be Maurice, from 6th 
October 1842 to 24th Augpist 1846. Presented by the Society. 

2. —Journal of the Boyal Ariatie ISociety of Great Britain aiji' Ireland, 
Vol. X. part 1. Presented by the Society. 

3. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. 176 and 175. Pre¬ 
sented by the Society. 
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4.—Calcutta Journal of Natural Histoi 7 , No, 28. PrasmUd by Dr. 
MeCltlland. 

for the Garden and Mueeum. 

1. —A sm^U supply of Cape eicome. Presented by F. W. Bussell, Esq. 

Mr. Hussell has also sent the Society an additional supply for the gardens, 

at Bhauglepore, Luc^ov and Saharunpoie. 

2. —A few dried specimens of the “ Hose of Jericho,” and a cone of the 
cedar of Lebanon, procured in his recent journey in Palestine. Presented 
by Dr. ZuffiAigle. 

3. —A few sorts of Cape geranium seeds. Presented by T. Bayley, Esq. 

4. —A small supply of seed of American Sumach, (Ccesalpinia coriaria) 
the produce of the II. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Presented by Dr. 
MeCleUand. 

All the above seeds are available to members. 

5. —A few plants of tulips, hyacinths, crocus, and snowdrop. Presented 
by Captain B. Ouseley. 

Captain Ouseley sends these plants as specimens of the produce of lus 
garden ttt Burkagfanr, Chota Nagpore, where, he mentions, they have been 
blossoming freely; the bulbs were received in November last from England 
by the overland route, (htptain Ouseley promises to send the Society a good 
supply of every kind of bulbous root in his garden daring the rainy season. 

6. — A. small collection of geraniums. Presented by Geo. Wood, Esq. 

7. —Specimens of two kinds of Arracan rice, Latooree and Nakrinsee, 
eleaned by machinery in the United States. Presented by Major Boyle. 

8. —^A few of the dye stuffs of Upper Assam, and a sample of Moonga silk 
eloth, woTKi and dyed by the Phakials, a tribe of Shans in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jeypore. Presented by Major Jenkins. 

9. —Specimens of raw silk, the produce of the mulberry worm, reared from 
eggs supplied'by the Society. Presented by Capt. G. E. HoUings. 

Exhibitions of Flowers, Vegetables, and Fruits. 

Two reports were submitted from their respective committees, si^mitting 
schedules of prizes to be awarded for certain specimens of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables ; the flower show to be held on 16th April, at 11 a. m., and the 
vegetoble and fruit show on tho 11th of May at 10 a. m. The lists were 
confirmed. It was also agreed that tl),e fruit and kitchen garden committee 
into consideration the propriety of having fewer prizes but of larger 
amount for the fhture, and of awarding a larger number of silver medals for 
certain rarer binds of fruits and vegetables. 

a 

Defaulters to the Society, 

The finance Committee, in virtue of the authority vested in them, submit¬ 
ted for publication, the names of* the two following gentlemen, as defaulters 
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to the Society, for subscription utipiud for four years, and the recovery of 
w|^ich is considered hopeless;—viz. 

Baboo Callychondor Lahoreo,. of Cooch Behar, and Baboo Bajmohun Boy 

Chowdry, of Rongpore. - 

The Dyes of Up^er Assam. 

An interesting communication to the address of Miyor Jenkins, drawn up 
by Major Hannay, relating to some of the dyes in general use among the 
Assamese and Fhakeals, a tribe of ShaiA on the frontier, was next submit¬ 
ted. Major Hannay states, that he has not been able to ooflect all the in¬ 
formation he could desire on this subject, but he hopes to obtain further 
particulars at some future period; in the meantime he sends the specimens 
referred to above with remarks on the mode in which {hey are applied, &e. 
Major Hannay’s paper was referred to the Committee for publication in the 

Journal. - 

Silic culture at, Lucknow. 

The subject next brought to the notice of the meeting had reference to the 
•specimens of raw silk forwarded from Lucknow by Capt. Holliugs. 

After alluding to the award, at the last meeting, of a silver medal to the 
Oarogal; of tbe public gai-dcn at Lucknow, and convoying his best acknow¬ 
ledgments to the Society for the attention paid to hie wishes in this matter, 
Capt. HoUings offers the following remarks regarding the silk s— 

“ Having )>erfonned ..ii i, of justice in reference to the award of this 
medal, I beg to attract your attention to the enclosed specimens of silk pro¬ 
duced by the worms, the eggs of which you kindly induced a member of the 
Society to forward to me. 

I deemed it right to offer the first specimen to His Majesty the King of 
Oude, who has evinced a great interest in the manufacture of the silk, the 
second specimens were given to th^ influential merchants here—the third 
forwrarded to the Governor General thrm^h his Foreign Secretary, and tlie 
fourth are now sent to you. I will send you a larger quantity by and bye, 
but I should like to know the opinion of the noscent in Calcutta as regards 
the sm^ quantities now forwarded. * 

It may be interesting 4o many, but especially to yourself, to know that thc^ 
young worms were fed on the leaves of the * morus multicaulis,’ which you so 
kindly and voluntarily sent to me ; at a subsequent stage the supply of leaves 
of that particular plant fuled, and I was obliged to feed them on thtf indige¬ 
nous mulberry. I have to thank you for the proceedings of the Society refer-* 
ring to silk worms which you forwarded, but I was so pressed for time i^t 
I was obliged to invent the winding wheels, and with one exception, all the 
specimens forwarded have been wound off by myself or by members of my 
family, and therefore every excuse ought to bo offered and acknowledged for 
any imperfection in the material. 

It is my intention to send specimens to Delhi, Meerut, Benares and Bom¬ 
bay, to ascertain the market value of the silk. I am fulljr aware that it is more 

d 
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than likely that some failure will take pl^ during the hot winds which havt? 
not yet commenced, but I entertain a firm hope that I shall be able to prp- 
serve the worm—throu^out the year-—if not we must depend on Bengal for 
a supply of eggs, and trust to our sandy soil with water near the surface to 
preserve fhe morus mvUicaulh in its pristine vigor; and if we only succeed 
to such an extent we may be confident of getting one good marketable season 
of silk culture during the year.” 

The Secretary mentioned that h# had submitted these specimens to Mr. 
Laidlay, a memW of the Silk Ciommittee, who is of opinion, that it has been 
too finely reeled—so fine indeed, that it vrould be a vain attempt to unwind 
a skein of it; in its present state therefore it is unmarketable. Mr. Laidlay 
suggests that a skein of good Bengal silk be sent as a muster (which, has been 
done) and he adds," Captain Hollings ought to reel off 8 or 10 cocoons in one 
thread, keeping steadily to that number to maintain an uniform thickness, 
when 1 make no doubt a person of so much perseverance will ultimately over¬ 
come all difficulties.” - 

Comnmnieationa on wtrious mbject*. 

The following letters were also subuoitted ;— 

1. —From Cecil Beadon, Esq., Under-Secretary to tho Government of Ben¬ 
gal, dated 7th April, asking, on behalf of Gtovemment, for such information as 
the Society can supply regarding usrful timber trees found in the provinces 
of Bengal. 

2. —^From Mr. James Carter, Seedsman, London, intimating, in reply to 
the Society’s order, his intention of forwarding a consignment of flower seeds 
by the overland conveyance to reach this in the first week in October. 

3. —From Mr. Landrethj Seedsman, Philadelphia, acknowledging the Socie¬ 
ty’s order for a large consignment of vegetable and flower seeds, and stating 
that it shall have his best attention. This supply may be expected to reach 
in all August. 

4. —From C. Beadon, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
forwarding a copy of a letter from the Civil Architect, regarding certain 
td)>aira required to the Metcidfe H^, especially to the BE. column of the 
^eastern portico, w^h Major Goodwyn recommends should be takfii down 
and rebuilt. 

In connection with this subject the Secretary submitted draft of a letter to 
Govemlnent, (which by a resolution of the Ituit meeting he was requested to 
prepare,) soliciting that the Metcalfe HMl'be placed under the supervisian of 
the Military Board, in order that all necessary mpurs may from time to time 
be properly attended to and the staUSity of the edifice thereby fhlly ensured. 

The draft was nnanimoudy agreed to, and the Secretuy was requested to 
forward a copy of the same to Government without delay. 

For all the above commnnioations and presmtations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 
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f Widnetday, the Mth May, 1847.> 

The Hon’ble Sir J. P. Grant, President, in the elidr. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and ^onfi|med, the 
names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for election 
at the next meeting :— 

Henry Cope, Esq., Delhi,—proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
Agabeg; , 

A. II. Young, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by Mr. Beadon, seconded by 
the Secretary ; 

Baboo Pottit Pharbun Sen, Calcutta,—proposed by. Baboo Ramgopaul 
Ghose, seconded by Mr. W.-Haworth.' 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

1. Twelve mango seedlings fivm a superior stock fiom his garden at Jungy- 
pore. Presented by J. Maseyk, Esq. 

2. A plant of Glycine - , and of Pelargonium peltatum. Presented by 

&. IPood, Esq. 

3. A small supply of Sydney maiso seed. Presented by G. T. P. Speeds, 

Esq. , 

4. Specimens o^coffee, husked and unhusked, and soed of a gigantic climb¬ 
er, (Mimosa soandens.) Presented by Col. Ottseley. 

Col. Ouseley states, that the coffee is of this yeai^a growth. He sends it in 
a cleaned and unhusked state for a comparative tried, as he thinks the reten¬ 
tion of the husk improves the flavor. 

6. Specimens of cleaned cotton and seed from the Coimbatore farms. 
Presented by Dr. Wight on behalf of Mr. Petrie, Government Engineer. 

(Full particulars about these samples will be found in the body of the pro¬ 
ceedings.) 

Florieultural Exhibition. 

A list of prizes, amounting to Bs. 97, which were awarded at the show-sf 
flowers held on 16th April, was submitted, and the following remarks append¬ 
ed thereto, were toad :— * 

“ Tho eoUeotiott at this show was not larger than that brought forward in 
the second quarterly exhibition of 1846, but the assortment was moioweleet. 

“ The specimens of phloxes, portuladas, ixomi^ verbenas and sweet-williams * 
were gfood. The asters, pinlqb snapdragon and amaryllids were also very fair, 
and next the petunias, saponarias, coreopsis and xeranthemum. There were 
two or throe branches, in frill blossom^of poineiana regia, and one of magnolia 
grandiflora ; also several well grown young trees of cordia sebestena, and a 
good, collection of olimbers in pots.' The carnations, rondeletias and mesem- 
bryonthemums were not brought forward; a few other plants, not included 
in the printed list, were therefore substituted, such as lobelias, lychnis, 
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ocliium, Bilenc, hydrangea Mid brachyoome ibiridifolia. The rosea (out speci¬ 
mens) were indifferent, os were also the begonias and josticias. Neverthel^s, 
the show was a good onof and a decided improTement on its predecessors. 

" Capt. Maxro and Capt. Burnett selected the prize specimens, and Mr. W. 
P. Grant'awarded the amount.” 

. Election of a Vice-President. 

Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose, a Vice-President of the Society, intimated to 
the meeting that, in accordance with the request made to him on a former 
occasion, he had instituted enquiries with the view of ascertaining whether 
among the native members of the Society he conld suggest one whom it 
would be desirable' to-*elect to fill the office pf a fiiurth Vice-President, 
which had been vacant since the last anniversary meeting ; that he knew of 
no one who, from the nature of his pursuits, and the active interest he took 
in the proceedings of the institution^ while he was permanently resident in 
Calcutta, (which for the future he was likely to be) was so well qualified for 
the post as the Bajah Sutteechum Ghosaul, a gentleman who had on a recent 
occasion handsomely assisted the Society with a pecuniary loan, free of inter¬ 
est. lie therefore begged to propose him for that office. The nomination 
was seconded bj the Honlile the President, supported by the Secretary, and 
unanimously agreed to. 

An improved machine for divesting indigenous Cotton of its Seed. 

The following communication firom Dr. Wight, Superintendent of the 
Government ^Cotton Banns at Coimbatore, with its enclosure, were next 
read:— 

To Jaues Hume, Esq., Honorary Sedretary Agri-HorticuUural Society. 

Mt deab Bn,—Fully impressed with the importance of the subject and 
the value the Society attaches to the possession of a machine adapted for the 
expeditious and economical separation of the cotton from the seed of indige¬ 
nous cotton, I have much pleasure in forwarding copy of a letter on fhe sub¬ 
ject of a saw-gin recently constructed here for the purpose by Mr. Petrie, 
the engineer attached to this establishment, wfaieh seems well adapted for the 
puiposev It has now been in constant use for about a month on both Arne- 
'tieen and native cottcm, and works whll on both, but certainly best on the 
latter. As compared with the Churka it is mqre expeditious, and seems to 
clean the seed as well, so far as cotton is concerned, but without taking any 
of the knap which adds to the weight of the searketable article, but lessens its 
value, as it (nust all be taken out before it is sptm. The only point, on which 
we have mt yet compared it with the Churka, is the rriative percentage of 
cotton to seed which they respectively yield, in cleaning the same batch of 
kuppas, in the same way as we have compared it with the gin constructed 
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for cle&ning American cotton. It is certainly desirable to know this as fnr- 
u^hing an estimate of the extent to which Churka-cleaned cotton is deterio¬ 
rated by the admixture of " shorts,” but to this extent only I consider the 
question of importance, as the gin seems to remove all the cottpn of sufScient 
length of staple to be spun. By calculation from data obtained fr;>m native 
merchants the difference in favor of the Churka is under 1 per cent., which I 
should think near the truth. According to their statements, average huppat 
yields about 23^ per cent, of wool; the gin on cotton of this season’s growth, 
which is of inferior quality, has, as the result of several trials, given 22.8 
per cent.; which I look upon as a high average return. 

Viewed therefore with reference to the speedy, economical and perfect 
manner in which it does its work, in cleaning nativencotson, I look upon this 
machine as the nearest approach yet made to perfection, though there may 
still be room for improvement. 

In forwarding Mr. Petrie’s letter L have thought it right fb support liis 
statements to this extent, as the machine having been made up in the farm 
stores, and tried in the Government gin house, I have witnessed its whole 
progress step by step from its commencement to its completion, and finally 
purchased the first completed machine for Government on the conviction of 
its superiority, as compared with all the others I have yet seen tried. 

The samples were despatched a few days ago, and may, I believe, be look¬ 
ed for within a few days after the receipt of this note. * 

The cotton crop of the prasent season in this district is, I am sorry to say, 
very inferior both in quantity and quality for want of rain at tiie proper 
season. The rains whieh we should have had in November seem to be fall¬ 
ing now. I certiunly have never seen more rain, at any one time during the 
monsoon, than we have had here during the last week, equalling as it does, 
the aggregate amount of all last year, or about 64 inches. 

I remain, &e., 

Coimbatore: 19(A April, 1847. (Signed) Bo^x. Wiohx. 

To Dn. WieBT, SuperinttndetU Cotton Farmt, Coimbatort. 

Dear Sib,-—I have seen a number of communications hi the Journal of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India of late, on the subject 
of divesting cotton of its seed, and I observe that a prize is now offered by 
the Society, in oopjnnction with Mqjor Jenkins, for an improved •" Indian 
Churka,” so as to make an efficient and serviceable Machine, and such as shall 
meet the approval of the Society. 

I further observe, that a very general opinion prevails as to the impossi¬ 
bility of ever making the saw-gin ,as serviceable a machine for the speedy 
and economical cleaning of the Indian cqtton with its short fibre and strongly 
attached small seeds, as it is for the laiger and lest adhesive sepds of the 
American cotton. 
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My object in writing to yon on the subject is to request the favor of your 
forwarding the accompanying packets of seeds and cotton to the Secretary of 
the Society for examination, under the impression, that they go far towards 
proving that opinion erroneous. 

Nos. 1 Snd 2 are a packet of seeds and a sample of the same cotton cleaned 
by gin that I have jn^t constructed expressly for cleaning Indian cotton. 

Nqs. 3 and 4 are a packet of seeds and a sample of the same cotton cleaned 
by a gin comtmeted for American cotton. 

Nos. 5 and 6^ire a packet of seeds and a sample of the same cotton cleaned 
by the native Churka. 

The only difference between the gin for cleaning Indian, and that for 
American, cotton is bhatr the teeth of the saws of the former are much smaller, 
and the saws set a little closer to each other, than they are in the latter. 

Tlie suggestion to have finer saws for the Indian cotton, originated with 
one of the American cotton planters <who was located at Coimbatore for 2 or 
3 years. The correctness of his idea was cqnfinned by observing that if the 
gin was suddenly stopped by casting off the drum belts, when cleaning Indian 
cotton, numerous seeds were found sticking between the teeth of the saws, 
which was not the case when we were working on American ; and as it 
appeared natural, that this defect would be obviated by having saws with 
smaller teeth, I recommended the propriety of a set of finer saws being pro¬ 
cured from England for trial. These were accordingly ordered by Gk)veru- 
ment, and early in 1845, a gin fitted up with them was set to work on native 
cotton. These were an improvement, but the teeth of this first set were 
found to be too long and slender for the work. Eeing now desirous of giving 
the thing a bejiter trial, I wrote home to have two sots of saws intermediate 
between the larger American and too fine experimental set forwarded on my 
own account. The American saw has 1 teeth to the inch, the experimental 
ones had 12, and were of a disproportioned length of tooth ; the new ones 
have 10. » 

The gin has been at work for about a month, and the result is highly 
satisfactory, the teeth stand well, it cleans the seed so much better tl^n our 
other gins, that the out-tqm of wool to seed cotton is from 1 to 1.2 per cent, 
more ; for example Prom 100 lbs. of seed cotton (Indian) our gins con¬ 
structed for the American cotton gives 21.6 lbs. of wool, the Indian cotton 
gin giveif 22.7 lbs. The time given to ^rform a given quantity of work is 
nearly the same as our other gins, as will be seen by the following experiments 
promiscuously taken from a number recorded : * 

March 20th, 1847. 

.,1st Experiment with Znd sort American Cotton. 

2 Gins at work by cattle power. 

No.'l. Gin, 60 Saws, cleaned 100 lbs. seed cotton in 36 minutes. 

No. 4. „ 28 „ „ 60 „ „ 364 » 
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Aphii. IsT, 1847. 

2nd Experiment with Indian Cotton. 

3 Gins at work by cattio power. 

No. 2. Gin, 62 Saws, cleaned lOQ lbs. in 37 minutes. 

No. 3. Gin, 60 „ „ 100 lbs. in 39 • minutes. 

No. 4. Gin, 28 „ „ 50 lbs. in 36 minutes. 

Aphii. 2»'n, 1847. 

3rd Experiment with Indian Cotton. 

2 Gins at work by cattle power. 

No. 2. Gin, 62 Saws, cleaned 100 lbs. in 35 minutes. 

No. 4. Gin, 28 „ „ 50 lbs. in 34 minutes. 

Apkii. 7Tp, 1847. 

ith Experiment with Indian Cotton, the email being driven by hand. 

No. 3. Gin, 60 Saws, cleaned 100 lbs. in 36} minutes. 

No. 4. CKn, 28 „ „ SO lbs. in 35 minutes. 

April 8th, 1847. 

6th Experiment 1st eort with American Cotton. 

No. 3. Gin, 60 Saws, cleaned 100 lbs. in 32 minutes. 

No. 4. Gin, 28 „ „ 60 lbs. in 34} minutes. 

April 5tb, 1847. 

Experiments on the out-turn of Lint to Seed Cotton by the new Gin on In¬ 
dian Cotton. 

• ( Seed. 191 lbs. 

Tbe weight of seed Cotton Ginned 1 Cotton.... *.. 57 lbs. 

was 250 lbs.) Dirt extracted by the thrasher. 1 Ib. 

( Ditto from flue. 1 lb. 

This gives 22.8 per cent, of Cotton Wool. . 250 Mm. 

Experiments on the out-turn of Lint to Seed Cotton by one of the Oins witH 
the large-toothed Saws on Indian Cotton. 

, Seed......* 389 lbs.' 

The weight of seed Cotton Ginned* Cotton. ... ,.108 lbs; 

was 500 lbs. ' Dirt extracted by thrasher. 1} lbs. 

' Ditto by flue. 1} lbs. 

This gives 21.6 per cent, of Cotton Wool . 500 lbs. 

Note.—N o. 1 is a 60 in. saw-gin made in America. 

Nos. 2 and 3 were made up in the Coimbatore stores, with saws %4hpted for 
the American cotton. 
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No. 4 was also umde up on the Cotton Farms but with fine toothed saws 
for Indian cotton. 

From this it will be s^en, that when working on Indian cotton, the advan¬ 
tage in time is a little in favor of the small gin ; while on the other hand, 
the larg«^-toothed saw has a little advantage when the trial is with American 
cotton. , 

I regret that the Society confine competitors for the prize to the improve¬ 
ments of a particular kind of machine ; had the terms been more general and 
the prize been offered for the most efficient and serviceable machine for clean¬ 
ing Indian cotton, I conld have forwarded my hand-gin for trial with some 
hope of success. Perhaps the Society may, on re-consideration, be induced to 
modify the restrictive clause, especially when it is added, that all the reports 
we have received of sales of the gin-cleaned and churka-cleaned cotton give 
|d. per lb. in favor of the former. 

I may mention for the information of these who wish to try by a gin of 
this sort, that Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, procured the saws and brushes for 
me. These were the only articles I had to got from England : the gin frame 
was made here and the gin fitted up entirely by native workmen. 

(Signed) J. Fetbie, Engineer, • 

Resolved, —That the best thanks of the Society be accorded to Mr. Petrie 
for his interesting communication, and to Dr. Wight for his kindness in for¬ 
warding it; further, that tho Secretary be reixuestod to intimate with refer¬ 
ence to the last paragraph but one of Mr. Petrie’s letter, that the object of 
restricting the gold medal and prize of 500 Bs. to an inprovement on the In¬ 
dian Churka, is to ensure a machine which should not only effect its work 
quickly and efficaciously, but be of a sufficiently moderate cost to admit of its 
being employed alike by the poorer as by the richer classes, interested in 
cotton cleaning. 

In connection with this subject, the Secretary brought to the recollection of 
the members, a communication from Mr. Bobert Bum, (which had been read 
af the April meeting of last year of the Society), regarding “ an improved 
, machine on the qhurka prihciple for cleaning cotton,” and mentioned that 
though the Gh)vemment of Bombay, in whose custody the machine was 
placed, lu^ been requested by the local Cioverament to send it round by the 
first op{>ortunity, it had not yet come to hand. 

Resolved,—-Tbnt the Secretary do again place himself in oommmdcation 
with the local Government on this subject. 

Formation of a PMie Sfarden at Canmpore. 

A letter was read from Dr. €h>odeve. Civil Assistant Surgeon at Cawnpore, 
stating that Mr. Montgomery, the-Mi^trate, had established a large garden 
for public purpoaes at that statiob, and requesting to be informed whether 
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the Calcutta Society would give any aadstanco in tho shape of good Bnglish, 
Cape or American vegetable seeds. Dr. Goodeve adds, that the main object 
in the formation of this garden is to improve the Horticultural products of 
the district by raising and distributing good fruit trees and fegctable seeds 
among the gardeners and cultivators, and the second object is to make the 
garden partly support itself by tho sale of good vegetable produce. 

Resolved, —That every available assistance bo afforded to this newly-fofmed 

garden. - 

• Cornmnnications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted :— 

1. —From C. Deadon, Esq., Under-Secretary tJovemment of Bengal, inti¬ 
mating, in reply to the Society’s application, that t')ie llon’ble the Deputy 
Governor is not willing to place the Metcalfe 1 fall under the charge of the 
Military Board to be repaired at the public expense. 

Resolved, —Tliat the defective column of the Eastern portico of the Build¬ 
ing be repaired or rebuilt with the least possible delay ;—^that copies of the 
late correspondence on the subject of the Building be sent to the Curators of 
the Public Library, with a request tliat they concur in contributing half 
the expense of tliis repair; and that Col. Sage be solicited to superintend 
the same. Col. Sage, who was present, kindly consented to do so. 

2. —From Major Napleton, Honorary Secretary Bhauglepore Branch So¬ 
ciety, offering to send a quantity of acclimated seed of the finest sorts of 
caulifiower, artichoke, lettuce and turnip, for the use of the Parent Society. 
Major Napleton adds, " this has been a most splendid seed harvest hero ; 
oar public garden was never so rich in splendid acclimated vegetable seeds as 
it now is: indeed our last season’s vegetables wore the admiratidh of all who' 
saw them.” 

3. —From the Under-Secretary Government of Bengal, applying for a quan¬ 
tity of cotton seed for tho Government experimental plantation at Dacca. 

4. —From a member, suggesting that a certain sum be placed at his disposal 
by the Society for making experiments in cotton culture at a depopulated 
village belonging to him in the Upper Provinces, which he is willing to give 
for the purpose, rent free. 

Resolved, —That the thanks of the meeting are duo to the proposer of the 
above, but that his offer be declined, the same not being strictly dbntpatiblo 
with the objects of the Society. • 

A letter was also submitted from a gentleman who was formeriy a member, 
and wished to rejoin the Society, requesting to be informed if it were neces¬ 
sary for him to pay an admittance fee a second time. Tho Secretary men¬ 
tioned that there was no rule of exemption under such eircumStances, and 
the meeting were of opinion that it was not expedient to make one. 

For fn the above communications and presentations the best thaiiks of the 
Society were accorded. 
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( Wednesday, 9th June, 1847.^ 

Kajah Sutteechurn Gltosaal Baliadoor, Vioe-Presidont, in the chidr. 

The minutdy of the last meeting wore read and confirmed, and the gentle¬ 
men proposed on that ocension were ballotted for and duly elected Members ; 
viz:— 

Henry Cope, Esq., A. R. Young, Esq., C. 8., and Baboo Pottit Paubnn 
Sen. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election at the next meeting :— 

Capt. Wm. Lamb (Slst Regt. N. I.), Major of Brigade to the Troops in 
Oude,—proposed by Capt. G. B. Hollings, seconded by the Secretary. 

Baboo PoarycUund Mitter,—proposed by Rajah Sutteechurn Ghosaul, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

1.—A specimen of Tirhoot sugar. Presented by W. 8. KeUy, Esq. 

Mr. Kelly states, that this sugar, the produce of ^he Nepanl red cane, 
was manufactured without any refining process, in open pans, at Messrs. 
Owen, AUhusen and Co’s, factories in Tirhoot, and that the cane yielded at 
the rate of Br. Mds. 30 of sugar per beegah, wliich ho believes to be consi¬ 
derably in excess of the quantity usually produced from the ordinary 
description of country cane hitherto planted in the district. Mr. Kelly 
sends this specimen in consequence of his Brother, Mr. Thomas Kelly, hav¬ 
ing presented to the Society a few canes of the same description in October 
last. 

The Secretary mentioned that the canes referred to were now thriving 
most vigorously in the Society’s Nursery Garden, and had much the appear¬ 
ance of the sort known as the " Bombay red cane.” The sugar, he added, 
h%d been pronounced “ a strong grainod yellow sugar,” and valued at eight 
rupees per mannd. , 

“ 2.—A sample of timber from Assam. Presented by Major Jenkins. 

Major Jenkins sends this specimen, which he supposes to be the produce 
of a Efidelia, to add to the Society’s stock of woods from Assam : he states 
' it is veiy plentiful in parts of that province, but seldom used by the Assameso 
carpenters on account of its hardness. 

The Secretary intimated that he had transferred the leaves and fruit of 
this tree, as received from Major Jenkins, to Capt. Munro, who had'recog- 
nized thent as belonging to Bridelia long^olia, Roxb. 

3. A plant of Lyeim ——. Presented by Mr, Robert Wood, Junr. 

4. A box manufactured of sandiJ wood, the produce of the H. Go’s. iBotanic 
Garden, Calcutta. Presented by Mr, Joseph BeCruxe, Overseer of the So¬ 
ciety’s Nursery Gai‘den. 
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Tliig wood was much admired for the quality of its grain and its fine 
perfume. 

6._^Two kinds of daU of the Hill speeies and ..a quantity of turmeric 

tubers ; also a small supply of Dahlia seed affording flowers of^arious colors, 
the produce of his garden at Burkaghur, Chota Nagpore. PmsenM hy Col. ■ 
J. R. Ouseley. , 

6. —A largo supply of Jushpore seed paddy. Presented hy Col. Ouseley. 

This paddy has been sent by Col. Ouseley for transmission to Major Bogle, 

Commissioner of Arracan, to aid that ofScer in his endeavoflrs towards the 
introduction of superior varieties of grain into the province under his 
cluirge. 

7. —A branch of the solitary and only tree found in* the desert between 
Suez and Cairo. Presented hy R. V. Thurbt^, Esq. 

“ This tree,” observes Mr. Thurbum, “ has all the appearance of a very 
large sized “ habooV’ of the common sort in India, but it is completely cover¬ 
ed with thorns; its diameter at the foot is about two feet. This solitary 
tree is almost adored by the Bedouins and the Hajees, and is supposed to 
confer a charm against sickness on any individual who throws a rag upon it; 
it was actually covered with thousands of rags at the time 1 saw it.” 

Hortieultural Exhibition. 

A list of native gardeners, to whom prizes to the extent of one silver medal 
and 89 rupees, were awarded at the second quarterly show of vegetables and 
fruits, held on the fllst May, was submitted. The following are the remarks 
appended to tlie list:— 

“Upwards of one hundred mallees were in attendance on tins occasion. 
The baskets were ranged in two rows running the whole length of the Hall. 
The display of cabbages of sorts was tolerably good, and so was the carrots, 
turnips, lettuce and beet. The asparagus was exceedingly well grown. The 
Windsor bean, salsify and parsnip,—for which prizes were offered,—were 
not forthcoming, while the artichokes were very Indifferent, and the radishes 
overgrown. 

The assortment of indigenous vegetables was not so varied as on the last 
May show, but there were several exceedingly fine ears of maiz^ which in 
length, and size of grain, were a near approach to the produce of America. 
The stock was stated to be derived fr^m Patna seed. 

In the fruit department, the peaches, lichees, and grapes took the lead. 
Several of the former weighed 8 and 9 tolas, while one weighed upwards 
ton tolahs. The fine bunches of puride and white grapes from It!^. Stalkart’s 
garden at Goosree were much and deservedly admired. A basket of soursops 
was exhibited for which the owner obtained a fmr reward. 

Altogether this show, though some^^at limited, may be considered an 
encouraging one. 
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Mr. Speeds (a member of the Garden Committee) and the Deputy Secre¬ 
tary selected the prize specimens. Mr. William Storm awarded the prizes” 

Withdrawal of extra mbseription. 

A i«p6rt from the Finance Committee -was next read. The Corrrmittee 
sug^st the propriety of withdrawing the extra subscription of two rupees 
quarterly, at the close of the present or second quarter, instead of continrring 
it for another quarter to complete the two years, for which period it was 
determined originally to extend it. The Comrrrittee arrive at this conclusion 
principally in consequence of there being now a trifling balance in favor of 
this extra subscription account after payment of the Society’s proportion of 
the debt on the Met’oalfe Hall. 

Resolved, —That the sugge^m of the Finance Committee be carried into 
effect, and the amount of srmscription revetii to the former sum of eight 
rupees per quarter, commencing from the 1st proximo. 

Resuscitation of tJie Branch Society and Garden at Berhampore. 

A conrmunication from R. F. Hodgson, Esq., announcing the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Branch Society and Garden at Berhampore, was next brought 
to the notice of the meeting. Mr. Hodgson mentiorrs that a new site close to 
cantonments has, after some difficulty, been obtained for a garden ; the old 
garden being too far removed from the station to be easy of access. Mr. 
Hodgson adds, that ho has already secured the co-operation of several of the 
residents of the station, and asks for assistance from the Parent Society in 
the way of seeds, plants, &c. 

Resolved, —That every available aid be accorded to this newly re-establish¬ 
ed Branch Society. - 

Communications on various subjects. 

a 

The follovring letters were also submitted i -— 

1. —From C. Palmer, Esq., Secretary Branch Society, Hoogbly, acknow¬ 
ledging receipt of plants and seeds for their public garden. Dr. Palmer adds, 
" Wo have within the last few days added considerably to the garden land, 
^d I hope ere lopg to be able to give you a satisfactory report of our pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

2. —Froip Dr. C. T. Smith, dated Bangalore, 6th May, asking for a further 
supply 6f silk-worms’ eggs. " Some years ago,” observes Dr. Smith, “ I 
procured through you, from Mr. Blechynden, some eggs of the March Bund 
annual silk-worm. The produce of which, has thriven well here, though 
it ceased to be an annual worm. The silk is so very superior to that of the 
country, thqt the Mysore Government is doing all in its power to introduce 
them. For the past year the cocoons have not certainly yielded moths, nor 
liave the moths been so productive as before. I am anxious to get a fresh 
supply of eggs, and shall feel gratef&l, if you wrill cause a supply to be sent of 
the best sorts.” 
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The Secretary was directed to endeavour to meet this request of Dr.^mith. 
,3.—From Gr. A. Bushby, Eisq., Secretary to the Grovomment of India, 
stating that another reference has been made in accordance with the request 
of the Society, to the Government of Bombay, on the subjec^ of the cotton 
cleaning machine invented by Mr. Bobert Bum. 

4. —From Miqor Jenkins, intimating that he fully approves of the resolu¬ 
tion of the last meeting in vrithholding any reward from Mr. Petrie at 
present, for his cotton cleaning machine brought to notice by Dr. Wight. 
Major Jenkins adds, “I hope ere long the Society will possess both the 
machines [Mr. Bum’s and Mr. Petrie’s], and put them to the test of experi¬ 
ment—but as I think, if I recollect rightly, (I have not the Society’s 
proceedings to refer to just now) their reward was promised for an improved 
churka, it may not be in the power of the^Sooioty to give the promised 
rewaid to Mr. Petrie. I should hope however, that if Mr. Bum’s instmment 
prove a failure, or not such as to deserve a prize, Mr. Petrie may obtain it, in 
case Itis does the work to a decided advantage, or if approved at all, you may 
bestow on him a medal. 

“ I slmll bo anxious to know the result of your reference to Dr. Wight 
regarding the cost of Mr. I’etrie’s gin,—^if not very considerable perlmps the 
Society will commission one through that gentleman, or direct from England 
for inspection at their museum.” 

5. —From Eaja Suttcechum Ghosaul, returning his acknowledgments for 
his election to tho office of a Vice-President of the Society. 

6. —From Major T. E. A. Napleton, Honorary Secretary Branch Agri- 
Ilorticultural Society, Bhauglepore, submitting a very satisfactory report of 
an exhibition of vegetables and fnrits, flowers and agricultural |>roducc, held 
at that station, on tho 25th ultimo. 

7. —From Lieut. W. H. Parish, dated Loodianah, 23rd May, submitting 
an interesting communication, regarding the highest elevation at which the 
plantain can bo cultivated, and on a few other subjects. 

8. —From Captain G. E. Hollings, dated Lucknow, 18th May, offering to 
send for the use of the Society a lot of acclimated seeds, the produce of the 
public garden-at that station. Captain llollings adds ;—We have a small 
quantity of grapes and Bombay and other graft mangoes this year; the 
strawberries have not been so well flavored, as usual—although of a good size 
—the peaches and oranges promise well and melons are abundant and of 
generally good flavor. AH the plants received from Dr. Wallich and your-' 
self are flourishing, and I have reason to expect a good increase in the varie¬ 
ties of sugar-cane you kindly sent me. Some of tho flowers have been and 
are stiU very beautiful.” 

The Secretary mentioned that he had lost no time in availing himself of 
Capt. Hollings’ obliging offer, and had solicited him likewise to send^n assort¬ 
ment for the use- of the newly formed garden at Berhamporc. 
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(Thurs,day, the 15th Jalg, 1847.J 

The Hon’ble Sir J. P., Grant, President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting having been read and confirmed, the 
gentlemen, then proposed were duly elected members of the Society, viz :— 

Capt. William Lamb and Baboo Pearyohund Mitter. 

• Candidates for JUleetion. 

The names qf the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election :— 

Sullivan Becher, Esqt., Civil Service,—proposed by Mr. Busliby, seconded 
by the Secretary ; 

James Stuart, Esq., (Firm of Carr, Tagore and Co.,)—proposed by Mr. W. 
Storm, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

1. —An assortment of acclimated seeds of lettuce, artichoke, turnip, cauli¬ 
flower, and Ipomea rubro-coerulea, the produce of the Branch Society’s garden 
at Bhaugiepore. Presented hy the Branch Society. 

2. —A quantity of seed of Mimosa alba or sweet-scented white habool. 
Presented by Major T.E. A. Napleton. 

3. —A supply of sitsaul seed. Presented by James Pontet, Esq. 

4. —A small assortment of seeds of field produce, consisting of clover, man- 
gul wurzel, mustard, tares, kohl-rabi, rape, barley, wheat, flax, hemp, turnip, 
carrot, and parsnip. Presented by the Court of Directors and received by 
the last overland mail. 

5. —A quantity of peach stones from Sydney. Presented by Capt. A. P. 
Watt. (All the above seeds are now ready for distribution.) 

6. —A plant of Iloya mollis. Presented hy Mr. R. Wood, Junior. 

7. —Three mango grafts of a superior stock, the produce of ills garden. 
Presented by Rajah Sutteechum Ohosaul. 

8. —A quantity of pods of a tree very common in the Chittagong hills. 

P'teeented by A. Sconce, Esq. • 

t 

Nursery garden—Cane plantation—School for gardeners, ^e. 

A long report fiom the garden committee was next read. The Committee 
allude to the present favorable appearance of the new cane crop. They 
state that the amount of cane distributed during ,the past season (1846-47) was 
forty-four thousand, being larger than that of any previous season, excepting 
1841-42, and that the sum realized by the sale has defrayed, within fifty 
rupees, theriotal ordinary expenses of the garden for the past year. They 
add a statement of the distribution of each season during the last 8 years, or 
since the formation of the nursery, amounting in the aggregate to 202,430 
canes which have been introduced into various districts of Bengal and Behar, 
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wliilo a small proportion lias boon sent to Cuttack, Arracan, the Tenhsserim 
Coasts, Madras and Ceylon. The Committee report favorably of the fruit 
tree department. A number of mango graft of the best sorts is now ready 
for distribution and more are in the course of preparation. •They suggest 
that the distribution be confined for the present to members of thi Society, 
and that a charge of eight annas be made for each graft—and 6, 4 and 2 
annas on other grafts, varying according to the kinds required. 

The Committee next refer to the flower garden, and suggest an additional 
smSll outlay of money for certain improvements. They allude also to the 
defenceless state of the boundaries of the garden, and suggest a remedy to be 
commenced on at the beginning of next cold season. The Committee lastly 
allude “ to the propriety of endeavouring to establish^ at the nursery, a school 
for gardeners, to aid in meeting, in duo time, the many applications from 
Mofussil members for men whose services can bo better depended on tlian 
those who are now sent frequently, and of necessity, on the recommendation 
of one of their own class ; and tliat they had instructed the Overseer to make 
enquiries as to the feasibility of the scheme. They have now the pleasure to 
submit a communication from Mr. D’Cruzc, on the subject, and to suggest its 
adoption. The outlay for this proposed school will be small, namely, a gprant 
of Bs. 25 for the erection of a school room, and a monthly allowance of Hs. 
29. Tlie number to be limited to twelve for the present, to be increased at 
any future time should the plan prove successful. The Committee have sug¬ 
gested the hiring of boys for this school, to avoid encountering the prejudices 
generally entertained by adults agmnst a system of gardening difibring from 
what they have been accustomed to. They have no wish, however, to exclude 
fiv)m the school any gardener who may bo desirous of learning the principles 
of his art, and to read and write ; but it should be understood that these 
men will receive only the same rate ef wages allowed to the coolies employed 
by the Society, namely, Rs. 3-3 per mensem, until fhey are considered suffici¬ 
ently advanced to bo recommended as gardeners to members or others apply¬ 
ing for their services. A gardener availing himself of tins privilege will be 
received on the establishment, but without increasing the number now all8w- 
ed by the Society for the purposes of the garden.” 

lUsolved, —That the report of the Committee be confirmed—^but that the 
formation of the proposed school be delayed for a short period (o admit of _ 
certain additional information being phtained. 

A 

Further particulars regarding a description of disease affecting the 
Potato Crops in various parts of India. 

The Secretary submitted three communications from memberAof the Socie¬ 
ty, in continuation of the partioulars laid before the last meeting, regarding 
a description of disease affecting the pptato crops in certain puts of the 
country. 
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Ths wild and cultivated Plantain of the Sikim Mountains. 

A communication from Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Darjeeling, re¬ 
garding the qloTation at which the wild and cultivated plantain is found in 

the SikiiL Mountains, was next read. 

<> 

Va,luable Tanning properties of a .Tree common to the Jungles of 

Chittagong. 

The subject which next came before the meeting had reference to the pods 
alluded to in the list of presentations. 

The Secretary stated, tliat they had been sent from Chittagong by Mr. 
Sconce. 


Communications on various subjects. 

Tiie following papers and communications were also submitted :— 

1. —From Capt. Mnnro, submitting a long and interesting paper on anti¬ 
dotes to snake-bites, compiled partly from communications made to the So¬ 
ciety by Mr. Lowther and Col. Cox, partly from numerous other sources, and 
also from personal experience. Capt. Munro observes, that he has brought 
up the information on the subject to the latest period. 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to Capt. Munro, and the paper 
was transferred for publication in the Journal. 

2. —From Baboo Fearychund Mittor, Ubrarian,. Calcutta Public Library, 
stating that the Curators are prepared to participate in the expense (within 
300 rupees) of substituting a new column in place of the defective one on the 
SK. comer of the porch of the Metcalfe Hall; and requesting the Society 
to join the Library in payment of at least a portion of the expense of substi¬ 
tuting a pucka roof for the present iron "one. 

It was agreed, that the Society should contribute half of the balance requir¬ 
ed to make up the deficiency according to the statement furnished to the 
mating by a Proprietor of the library ; and that a suggestion should bo 
made to the Curators that 1;he name of Col. Sage be added, as a rep'icsenta- 
live of the Society^ to any committee which may be appointed to superintend 
the proposed alterations. 

3. —F,roln Dr. George Buist, regarding the introduction of windmill power 
into India for irrigation and other purposes. Dr. Buist remarks, that his 
arrangements on this subject have altogether become altered since he ad¬ 
dressed the Society two years ago. That he now proposes, instead of trans¬ 
ferring his paper for the Society’s journal, to issue it in the form of a book of 
folio size, iif'nnmbers of 16 pages each, extending altogether to 100 pages, to 
be completed in about two years; and asks the Society to become the Agents 
in the mi&ter; the amount cost of publication to be defrayed by the sale of 
the numbers. 
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Dr. Bout farther states, that the models promised to the Society bare been 
some time on his hands, but he has retained them in consequence of the cost 
having so greatly exceeded the original estimate. 

Ilesoleed ,—That the Society regrets its inability to meet Dr ."Bail’s wishes 
as respects the work above referred to, bet will bo prepared to reimburse the 
cost of the stereotype plates, forwarded from England. * 

4. From B. Pringle, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
enclosing copy of a letter from the Military Board of that presidency, expres¬ 
sive of its opinion regarding tho eburka invented by Mr. Bobert Bum. 

The Secretary was requested to submit this communication again to the 
Society, on receipt of the machine in question froih £(ombay, for which a 
second application has been lately preferred. 

5. —From Mr. Landreth, seedsman and florist, Philadelphia, advising des¬ 
patch from Boston, on 29th April last* per Jacob Perking, of the large con¬ 
signment of vegetable, flower, and maize seed, ordered last year by the Society. 
The consignment amounts to 1,112 dollars. 

6. —From A. Bobortson, Esq., intimating that want of leisure will preclude 
his undertaking chemical analyses for the Society, as agreed on three years 
ago. 


The Secretary having brought to the notice of the meeting the circum¬ 
stance of certain gentlemen, not members, having indented on tho Society 
for seeds and plants, by the transfer to them of such privileges by members 
absent from tho country, who have compounded for their subscription, it was 
proposed by Mr. Staunton, seconded by Capt. Mnnro, and agreed, that only 
members actually resident in India shall have claims upon the Society’s gar¬ 
den, or seeds imported by the Society. 


Col. Sage desired to give the following notice pf motion for the next meet¬ 
ing 

“ That tho day of meeting of the Society, if not inconvenient to the majo¬ 
rity of members, bo changed, and fixed for any other day excepting Tuesday 
and Friday.” 
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( Wednesday, the 11/fe Auyust, 1847.J 

William Storm, Esq.,'Vico-Pre«ident in tho chair. 

The i^eoodings of tho last general meeting were read and confirmed. 
The gentlemen proposed on that occasion wore also duly elected Members of 
the Society, viz.:— ' 

Sullivan Becher, Esq., C. 8, and James Stuart, Esq. 

' Candid-atesfor EUclion. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election :— , 

■ Baboo Badananth Sickdar, chief computer, grand Trigonometrical Survey, 
—proposed by Baboo Pearychund Mittor, seconded by Baboo Ramgopal 
Ghosc ; 

Baboo Russick Erislma Mullick, Deputy Collector, Burdwan,—proposed 
by Baboo R. G. Ghosc, seconded by Baboo P. C. Mitter ; 

.T. P. narrison. Esq., Secretary India General Steam Navigation Company 
—proposed by Mr. S. G. T. Heatly, seconded by Mr. Mackilligin ; 

Rajah Protabchundcr Singh, Zemindar,—proposed by Baboo P. C. JDtter, 
seconded by Baboo R. G. Gbose ; 

Baboo Prannanth Bhose,—^proposed by Mr. G. Wood, seconded by Mr. 
Wale Byrne ; 

Baboo Turrucknauth Boy Baliadoor, Principal Budder Amcen of Maun- 
bhoom,—pr^osed by Col. Ousoley, seconded by tho Scci-etary ; 

Mgjor B. Houghton, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, Sirhind Divi¬ 
sion,—proposed by Capt. F. C. Burnett,—seconded by the Secretary ; 

E. F. Hodgson, Esq.^ Civil Service, Berbampore,—proposed by Mr. II. 
Torrens, seconded by the Secretary. 

A. E. Bussell, Esq., C. S., Midnapoi-o,—proposed by Mr. H. T. Raikes, 
seconded by the Secretary ; 

John C. AbbotyEsq., of Midnapore,—proposed by Mr. G. U. Adam, second¬ 
ed by tho Secretary. 

Baboo‘Neelmoney Bysack, Uncovenanted Assistant Commissioner, 19th 
Division,—proposed by Baboo P. C. MHter, seconded by Baboo B. G. Ghoso. 

Capt. A. Dallas, Assistant Secretary Military Board,—proposed by Col. 
Sage, seconded by the Secretary. 

Baboo IpH Beharee Dntt, Merchant,—proposed by Baboo Cossinautb Dutt, 
seconded by Baboo Gungadhnr Seal. 

John Barton, Esq., Morchant,--proposed by Mr. Molly, seconded by the 
Secretary. 
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Presentations to Library, 

1. —Calcutta Journal of Natural History, No. 29. Presented by Dr. 
McClelland. 

2. —Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, No. 1?, Part 2. 

Presented by the Society. . 

3. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 177 to 183. Presented 
by the Society. 

4*—An address to the Residents of Maulniaiii on the subject of extending 
the rice culture in the Tenasserim Provinces. Presented by the Writer. 

5.—The India Review for October 1843. Presenleg by the Proprietor. 

Garden and Musemn. 

1. —An assortment of acclimated vegetable and agricultural seeds from the 
Lucknow garden. Presented by Captain G. E. UoUings. 

2. —A further supply of vine cuttings, the produce of his garden. Present¬ 
ed by W. StaUeart, Esq. 

3. —Five bottles of acclimated cauliflower seed. Presented by W. II. lltii- 
ney, Esq. 

4. —Some melon and grape seed of a particubrly good description, from 
Joypore. Presented by J. Cowell, Esq. 

5. —A bundle of cuttings of Paspalum vaginatum. Presented by H. 

Piddington, Esq. ‘ 

Mr. Piddington states, that he has lately received this grass i^m Bermu¬ 
da : that it is very succulent, of rapid growth, and highly relished by cattle 
and horses. Mr. Piddington adds,—“ ^sce by the Ilortus Mauritianus that it 
is also a swamp grass, and I should infer it may Bo of groat value in churs 
and the banks of jheels here. I shall bo glad to supply any persona with 
cuttings. It grows from every joint, and all I have has been propagated in 
a few manths from two bits saved from a box.” 

6. —A few skeins of silk in the raw and scoured state, raisdd in the southern' 
part of the Bandoway district. Presented by Major BogU. 

(Further particulars about this silk will be found in the body <fl the pro¬ 
ceedings.) 


Postponement of Flower Show. 

A suggestion was submitted from the Garden Committee to th^effect that 
the third quarterly flower show, which was held last year in August, be post¬ 
poned to the latter end of October, on some day to be hereafter named. The 
Committee recommend this adjournment, ui consequence of the former ozfai- 
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bition having proved a very poor one, and the present likely to be as bad, if 
not inferior, were.it hold at the same period of the year. By postponing it 
to October, the Committee are of opinion, that many varieties available for 
exhibition in' August, will also be then in flower, in addition to dahlias and 
other plants which are most in perfection at the be^nning of the cold season. 

It was proposed by Mr. Homy Alexander, and unanimously agreed, that 
this'recommendation be carried oat. 

School for Gardeners. 

Another recommendation from the Garden Committee embodied in a re- 
jwrt submitted at the last meeting respecting the establishment of a school 
for gai-deners, but deferred till the present to admit of certain additional in¬ 
formation being obtained, was next brought forward, and unanimously agreed 
to. 

The call upon the funds of the Society, for this school will be only Rs. 29 
per mensem, in addition to an outlay of Rs. 25 for the erection of a small 
bungalow. 

, Vernacular Jland-Book of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Farming. 

The Secretary drew the attention of the Meeting to several copies of Mr. 
Fenwick's Hand-Book just received from the press ; and laid on the table 
various bills for the printing, lithographing, and binding of the work, amount¬ 
ing in the aggregate to Rs. 937. Whereupon it was agreed, that a charge of 
Rs. 1-14 per copy (the cost price) be placed on the 200 copies for which Mr. 
Carre Tucker has applied, and that the remaining 300 be sold at Rs. 2 a 
copy : the proceeds to be transferred &om time to time to Mr. Fenwick, as 
received by the Society. 

Change in the day of Meeting. 

The motion of which notice was pvon by Colonel Sage, at the last Meeting 
tQ the effect, “ that the day of Meeting of the Society, if not inconvenient to 
the majority of Members, be changed, and fixed for any other day excepting 
Tuesday and Friday,”—was withdrawn by the mover in favor of the follow¬ 
ing amendment by tho Secretary :—“ That with reference to Col. Sage’s 
attend&nce at the Society and his official engagements on Wednesday, the 
day of Meeting bo altered, till further notice, to the second Thursday of the 
month.” ' 

The amendment 'n'as seconded by Col. Sage, put to the vote, and carried. 

Silk from Arracan. 

A commnmcation was read from Major Bogle, regarding the specimens of 
tilk referred to above. Major Bogle says, this silk is raised in the southern 
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;)art of the Sandoway dutrict, not &r from the Burmese town of Basseih. In 
tl^ Burmese dominions a great deal of silk is produced^ and Major Bogle 
supposes the staple now submitted to be the produes of the Burmese worm. 
He hopes to obtain fuller information respecting the culture ■hereafter, but 
mentions in the meantime—^in reference to an inquiry on that particular point 
—that though he knows not what tree the worm feedsmn, he is satisfied it is 
HO< the mulberry. 

The Secretary mentioned that Mr. Laidlay had favored hi{p with a report 
on these specimens, which he had lost no time in sending to Major Bogle. It 
is to the foQowtng effect:— 

“ If this silk had been reeled more carefully, it conld without doubt, meet 
with a very ready sale in England. As it is, it is uneven, and abounds in 
yowU (as they are technically called) which would be very much objected to 
by the manufacturer. The silk is harsh from being reeled at too high a 
temperature, and the lustre of the scoured specimen is slightly impaired by 
the process adopted for the removal of the gum. But the staple is excellent; 
and if it can be produced cheap, such a manufacture should be encouraged. 
The thread would suit the English market better if only half the thickness, 
or indeed if much less than that; say 8 to 10 or 12 to 14 cocoons. As no 
silk of this kind is sent to England, I can give no idea of its value.” 

Communicationt on various subjects. 

The following papers aiid letters were also submitted :— 

1. —From Major Jenkins, submitting a second interesting and valuable 
paper from Major Hannay, regarding the timber trees to bo found in the 
forests near Jeypore, Upper Assam. 

2. —From Mr. D’Crus, gardener to’the Society, presenting a practical 
paper regarding the varieties of sugar-cane in the Society’s garden, with a 
few hints for their cultivation. 

The^ two communications were referred to the Committee of Papers.' 

3. —From Captain Barr, Secretary to the Agri-Horticuitural Society of 
Bombay, enclosing copies of letters relative to the introduction into Great 
Britain of a species of Himalayan barley (Hordeum celeste), and asking the. 
Society’s assistance in procuring a certain quantity of it. 

It was suggested and agreed that an application .on the subject be made to 
Dr. Thomson, Surgeon to the Scientific Mission proceeding to Chinese Tar- 
taiy, and to Dr. Jameson, Superii^tcndent of the Botanic Garden at Saha- 
runpore. 

4. —From Capt. G. £. IloUiugs, advising the despatch of the i^eds noted 
under the head of presentations. Captf Boilings intimates his intention of 
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sending shortly to the Society a full report of the operations of the Lucknow 
garden. “ In tho^meantime”—he adds—" it is gratifying to know, thai^ I 
have been able to meet all applications for seeds, &c., some of which are 
destined to be sown at Ferozeporc, the Jullundcr, and at Lahore !” Capt. 
llollings has also obli^gly met a ye^uest from the Society for the despatch 
of an assortment of seeds for the newly formed garden at Berharaporc. 

5. —From Baboo Feaiycbund Mittor, Librarian, Public Library, intimat¬ 
ing that the Curators of the Library intend incurring a lai'ger outlay t^iau 
the sum noted in his former communication, on account of the proposed 
pucka roof for the Metcalfe Hall. 

Resolved,—ihaX the (Society are not prepared to incur further responsi¬ 
bility than that agreed to at the last meeting. ^ 

6. —From Dr. Palmer, Secrotai-y to the Branch Society of Hooghly, asking 
for a supply of plants and seeds for the use of their garden. 

The Secretary intimated that this request liad been complied with. 

7. —From Messrs. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, advising the des¬ 
patch of a large consignment of vegetable seeds for the Society, amounting 
to Rs. 1,348. 

These seeds are now in course of distribution. 

8. —From Dr. McClelland, giving in reply to Secretary’s letter, a few 
particulars regarding the cultivation of Vanilla aromatiea in the U. C. 
Botanic Garden. 

It was agreed, that the Society indent for a few plants of Vanilla from 
Mauritius for experiment in its nursery garden. 

9. —From Dr. Robert Wight, dated Coimbatore, 1st July, affording some 
farther information about Mr. Petrie’s improved cotton cleaning machine. 

10. —Prom Dr. Campbell and Mr. Henley, fomisliing some interesting par- 
ticulars regarding the Kunchoora fibre of Bungpore. 
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COTTON COLTTJRE AT OME6HOR, NEAR AGRA: AN IMPROVED 
MACHINE FOR DIVESTING THE WOOL FROM THE SEED. ■ 

Extract of a letter from H. Hamilton Bell, l^Sfi.;^ated from 
Omeffhur, near Agra, October 29M, 1847. 

The Government of the N. W. Provinces is»taking a very warm 
interest in the cotton question, and cordially exerting itself to render 
this country the source of supply of an article forming the raw mate¬ 
rial of our greatest home manufacture. The very imperfect condi¬ 
tion in which cotton is brought to market is almost as objectionable 
as its inferior quality, and the improvement of the latter is scarcely 
more necessary than to render the article fairly merchantable. 

Whilst providing from all parts of the comitry the seed of cottons 
of high repute in the native markets, and wliich have been approved 
in England, and endeavouring to substitute these for the very inferior 
qualities grown in the Doab, the difHcnlty of preparation suitably for 
the home market still refnains, and engages the attention of Govern¬ 
ment, who have been pleased to entrust to me the management of 
the cotton experiment now in progress. To attain the latter object, 
the only plan appears to me to be to take the kupa^, or unseeded 
cotton, from the Kisans ; but this necessitates machinery for freeing 
it from the seed, the native churka being very imperfect, and of little 
capability; whilst picking by the hand is tedious and expensive. 
The Adierican saw-gin has now been a failure, and^ we must seek, 
other resources. 

Mr. J. H. Mather, who has made some improvements oat. churka 
of the late Mr. Potter, the experiments on which, before a committee 
appointed by Government to report on the iiqproved machine, have 
led to his being deputed to Calcutta to make up a suiHcient number 
for the application of other motive power than manual |abor, will 
probably call at the Society’s rooms to inspect any machinery that may 
there be met with, and may seem likely to answer either o^the ob¬ 
jects in view; and I venture to recommend this gentleman, who is, I 
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believe, of considerable scientific acquirements, to your obliging atten* 
tion in the enqumes he may be solicitous to make. I mention Hr. 
Mather’s name %t his desire, but I am quite satisfied nothing of the 
kind isjrequired to insure your assistance in any matter of such great 
public interest as the business'in which he is engaged. 


REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PUBEIC GARDEN AT 
LUCKNOW. COMMUNICATED BY CAPT. G. E. ROLLINGS. 

I have the pleasure to enclose a list of the prizes given at the show 
of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, held at the Residency Ranquettiug 
Rooms this day, which, jud^ng from the opinions of those who 
kindly attended, afforded great satisfaction, and 1 have now reason to 
suppose, that we have really attained some of the objects contem¬ 
plated when the public garden was originally established, and that 
hereafter our success will equal our most sanguine expectations. 
The accompanying statement of our expenses, and the means by 
which the garden has been maintained, without requiring extraneous 
assistance of any kind, will prove that I have succeeded in showing 
that it can support itself; and it is but reasonable to suppose that its 
resources will rapidly increase, because, notwithstanding a consider¬ 
able failure in the more valuable fruits, the sale of which afforded 
the principtd source of income, and some heavy expenses resulting 
from the effects of the severe storm in September 1846, the amount 
realized by the sale of products in 1847, exceeds that of either of 
^e two preceding years by more than three hundred rupees, whilst 
the sum drawn from thCu treasury does not exceed the amount regu¬ 
larly contributed by the King of Oude, the yearly subscriptions of our 
subscribers, and the interest of the money vested in public securities. 
The balance sheet shows an available surplus of more than five 
hundred rupees. 1 have therefore the pleasing satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that, notwithstanding the many disadvantages imder which I 
have labored, 1 have been an useful instrument in promoting a great 
public cause, by showing, that those who are so inclined, may contri¬ 
bute to the development of riie riches contained in the soil, without 
involving themselves in any extraordinaiy expense, and whilst they 
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are themselves engaged jn a most delightful and interesting pursuit, 
may contribute to the comfort, happiness, and prosperity of those 
around them. 

I am much in arrears in acknowledging the receipt* of Afferent 
parcels containing seeds, which you were good enough to send, but 
I am convinced that you will not attribute it to a feeling of indifference. 
I will however, endeavour to make up for the deficiency, by com¬ 
municating the degree of success that has attended my efforts to 
cultivate them here. 

The enclosed statement vrill show what has be^en done. It was sub¬ 
mitted to the subscribers to the Agri-Horticultural Society at Luck¬ 
now, with the accounts made up to the 31st December, 1847. 

I trust that your kind friend, wha sent me a supply of silk-worms' 
eggs last year, will repeat his favor, for although to all appearance 
the ones I saved are in good order, I should like to have a large 
supply from. Bengal. I have had a reeling machine constructed from 
the drawing of the one used at Lyons, in Ure’s Dictionary of the Arts, 
which promises to answer remarkably well; and 1 feel convinced, 
that if in other respects the experiment succeeds, there will be no 
fault found with the reeling this year. I am having a machine con¬ 
structed for cleaning cotton, which will, 1 hope, be an improvement on 
that at present in use, and with the assistance of the excellent work¬ 
men employed as carpenters at the Residency, I do not* despair of 
succeeding in having an efficient cAur^a made up. I have tried a 
simple arrangement for a churn, which, if suceessful, will prove very 
useful to the natives. 

I was greatly disappointed at finding that the Gk)vemor (general 
could not pay a visit to our garden during his stay at Lucknow, 
because, if he had shown the slightest interest in ouf experiments, it' 
would have convinced the native society, that our labors were usefully 
directed and appreciated by the Govenunent. 

It is gratifying to know that public gardens are being established 
in all the principal zillahs'in the Upper Provinces, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Magistrates, and it always affords me the greatest plea¬ 
sure to be able to afford any assistance that may be in %y power. 
1 regret to say that none of the acorns you so kindly sent 
and which were presented to the Society by Mr. F. W. Bussell, have 
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germinated. The few seeds of black rye* yhich you sent to me in 
a letter are prospering, and 1 can say the same, with one exception, 
of the small supply of grains you first sent: the last supply of grains 
from t}\p Cdurt of Directors will not, 1 am afniid, succeed so well as 
could be wished, it did not reach me tijl nearly a month after our 
rubbee crops had been sown, and were well above the ground. 

P. S.—The despatch of my letter having been unavoidably de¬ 
layed, I hare an opportunity of mentioning that I have succeeded in 
raising in a forcing frame a well fla%’ored melon from the Egyptian 
seed; and that the fiast of the silk-worms broke through the egg this 
morning. 

To the Subscribers to the Jgrifyultural and Horticultural Society, 

Imcknim. 

Dear Gentlemen, —Being desirous that you should be acquaint¬ 
ed with the state of the pecuniary prospects of the Char Bagh, I have 
the pleasure to submit for your examination and consideration the 
accounts from the 1st January 1845 to the present date.f You will, 
I trust, find the following points established. 

1st. That the garden, with the assistance derived from His Majes¬ 
ty, the interest of Company’s Paper, and contributions of subscribers, 
has maintained itself. 

2nd. That on the 1st December 1847, there were different sums 
due to the garden, amounting in the aggregate to Bs. 738-4-10, 
whilst the liabilities included in the balance due by the garden in the 
monthly account for December were only Es. 210-15-2f, showing 
a surplus of Bs. 527-5-7^ in favor of the garden: it is therefore clear, 
that since 1 have had charge of the Char Bagh, its permanent funds 
have not been in any way reduced. You can all say if there is any 
improvement in the system of i^riculture, and the quality and value 
of the products, and whether affairs are managed generally as they 
ought to be. You will not faU to remark, that there is an average 

• These are the seeds that were sent from England by Mr. Lautonr, and 
are alluded to in the proceedings for October, page 44.— Eds. 

f It-is considered unnecessary to publish the monthly details, as the yearly 
abstract, also furnished by Capt. .HolUngs, gives a clear insight of the dis- 
buDieinonts for the garden, and the.amottBt received by sale of.prodnee,-~-Ei>8. 
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decrease of more than fifty rupees a mouth in .the expenditure, whilst 
ink comparison with 1845 and 1846, the amount realized by the sale 
of products has much increased, which could hardly have been 
expected after the fiulnre during the last season of fruits? frop which 
the principal part of the income of the garden has hitherto been 
derived. 

As I have managed to overcome all difficulties, and to make some 
progress towards the attainment of the object conteillplated in the 
establishment of a public garden, namely, the cultivation in the first 
instance within the garden of new kinds of products, and their 
eventual dissemination throughout Oude,-it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that in future the income will regularly exceed the expendi¬ 
ture, and if it should be considesed desirable, a small sum could 
be added annually to the permanent funds of the society, until the 
amount originally subscribed was vested in Government Securities. 

Of the new products that have been introduced since the com¬ 
mencement of 1845, I should like you to examine,—^whenyou-arc 
inclined to visit the garden,—the plantations of the silk-worm mul¬ 
berry, the Moms multicaulis; the Dividivi or American Sumach used 
in tanuing; the different varieties of sugar-cane, the American and 
Lahore cotton plants, ‘Madras and Dacca plantains, Iccchee and 
other frnit trees received from Calcutta, various kinds of yams and 
potatoes, and the splendid assortment of flowering shrulis sent to us 
from Calcutta by the Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society and Dr. Wallich, and by Major Napleton from Bhaugulpoor. 
You will also find an excellent specimen of the Ipomea, grown from 
some seeds forwarded to me by Mr. Hume. 

The* forest trees originally planted iu the garden, amongst which 
are the teak, toon, sissoo and mahogany, are all thriviifg. Due attentiofi 
is paid to the cultivation of vegetables, as you may have observed 
from the specimens, especially those of celery, carrots, beet-rdot, and * 
endive, exhibited at the show this morning, produced from English, 
American, and Cape seeds, sent to me by the'Society in Calcutta, or 
received direct by me by the overland route from Messrs. Carter and 
Co. The collection of flowers is far more extensive than has', I believe, 
ever been made in Upper India, including varieties of geraniijms from 
Major Napleton and Captain KirkU garden at Mussooree. Amongst 
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the fruit trees, there ore not only several new plantations of seedling 
and graft mangoes, an extensive increase to the number of loqnate, 
peaches, alloobokhara,” vines, custard apples, pomegranates, oranges, 
limes, &6. &c. varieties of guavas and tamarinds, large beds of 
strawberries, and new kinds of plantains, but a considerable number 
of new grafts of every kind, some of which I hope will produce 
excellent fruits: the ones from which 1 anticipate the most ad¬ 
vantage are the orange on the pomegranate; the alloo-chin (snfiall 
plum,) on the aUoohokhara and peach ; the apple on the buyere ; the 
nectarine and China peach on the aUoohokhara: the pear on the 
guava, and the strawberry-guava on the common guava. I purpose 
trying experiments in grafting vines on each other, and the red, or 
what is generally known as the West Indian tamarind, on the common 
one. I have tried mulberries of different kinds, but have not yet 
seen the result. 

In my own ^rden I can show you successful attempts at obtain¬ 
ing-flower plants from cuttings of the ipomea, dahlia, different kinds 
of verbena, geraninnu, carnations, double pinks, heliotrope, See. Sec .; 
and in the Char Bagh you can see how extensively the varieties 
of the passion-flower—^purple, pink, white, and deep-red—have been 
propagated, as ^so different kinds of perennial creepers from the 
Cape, Hills, Sec. Sec, Sec. 

1 have to attract your attention to the cultivation of the cereal 
grains, as I feel confident that you will not see finer crops of wheat, 
barley, oats, and gram than in your public garden, and I trust that 
although some of the seeds received by the Society in Calcutta from 
the Hou’ble Court of Directors, and forwarded to me, reached this 
ratlier late for the proper season of sowing, we shall be able tOKibtaia 
a sufficient quantity of seed for general distribution next year. 

I confidently hope, that you will be pleased and satisfied with 
my endhavours to carry out the objects fmr the attainment of which 
the garden was given to us by His lHajesty the King of Oude, and it 
is gratifying to me to be able to inform you, that all the plants that 
liave been sent from this to different stations, have reached their 
destinatiomin excellent order. 

In condusion, 1 venture to recommend, that as no portion of the 
rewards ^ven at the different shows have for sometime been taken 
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from the funds of the garden, they should, in future, be left to the 
management of those who so liberally contribute to them. I will, 
if you wish, circulate a proposal for subscriptions for the whole year, 
and when the amount to be given is ascertained, I*will, ask the 
contributors to fix on the dates on which the exliibitions are to take 
place, and the articles for the best specimens of'which prizes arc 
to be given. A committee appointed by the subscribers will be 
easily able to fix the amount of the different rewards. 

G. E. Hollings, Captain, 

.list December, 1847. Manager of the L. A. H. 8. 


! 

Abstuact. 

1845. 

• 

1846. 

1847. 

Drawn from the Treasury,&c. 

Sale of Produce, . 

Amouut roceiiMid from culti¬ 
vators, . 

Total,. 

Amount expended, .... 

Average monthly sale of pro¬ 
ducts, . 

Avoi-agu monthly expenses,.. 

2,445 2 10 
2,137 10 24 

460 0 0 

2,.352 10 9 
2,i:)3 5 114 

311 9 0 

1,5.52 0 0 
2,459 1 74 

307 4 0 

5,042 13 OA 
.5,166 15 91 

4,797 9 84 
4,756 12 14 

4,318 5 74 
4,198 2 34 

178 2 21 
430 9 3J 

177 9 113 
396 6 4 

204 14 94 
349 13 61 


The purchase of cattle, buildings, I 
repairs of wells, compound walls, and J 
preparing wells, &c. are included uu-] 
dcr the head of sundry expenses. • | 


Sundry expenses, ISd.?, 
Ditto ditto, 184ii, . ■ f • 
Ditto ditto, 1847, ... ■ 

Tot^, Bs. 


901 e 9 
36';) 14 0 
429 10 4 


1,694 10 1 


[As the detailed list submitted by Capt. Hollings would occupy 
more Space than can be conveniently spared, it may suffice to mention 
that the amount of prizes awarded for vegetables, fkuts and flowers^ 
aggregated Rs. 12.5-8. 

In the vegetable department prizes to the extent of Bs. 66-8 were 
given for best specimens of cauliflower, brocoli, cabbage, nole-kole, 
peas, beans, potatoes, artichokes, turnips, carrots, beet, radish, yams, 
tomatoes, onions, leeks, spinach, squash, celery, lettuce, asparagus, 
endive, parsley, salsafy, chilly, capsicum, &c. In the Ihiit depart¬ 
ment, to the amount of Rs. 16-8, for citron, pumplenosp, orange, 
sweet-lime, lemon, plantains, &c. 
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In the list of flowers were, violets, geraniamsi heartsease, larkspur, 
sweet-william, wall-flower, lupins, zinnias, pinks, sweet-peas, narcis¬ 
sus, stock, dahlias, portulacns, candytuft, ipomreas, verbenas, eu- 
phorbiasi carnation, mignionette, fuschia, honeysuckle, creepers of 
sorts: for these, prues amounting to Rs. 42-8 were awarded. 

The gardeners of Col. Richmond, Major Scott, Col. Wilcox, Capt. 
Rollings, Dr. Login, Lieut. Bird, Capt. Lamb, and a few others, were 
the successful candidates.— Eds.] 

PROrOSAI. FOR THE INTRODUCTION INTO IRELAND OF A SPECIES 

OF HIMALAYAN BARLEY. COMMUNICATED BY THE AGRI-HOH- 

TICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 

To James Hume, Esa., Secretary to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of India, Calcutta. 

Sir,—I n forwarding the accompanying copies of letters received 
from England, I am directed by the General Committee of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Western India, to request you will have the 
kindness, if possible, to procure the seed therein alluded to, by 
asking some of your correspondents on the Sutlej to interest them¬ 
selves in the matter. 

I am further directed to say, that any expense that may be incur¬ 
red in obtaining the seed, our Society will be most happy to defray, 
and will, at the same time, be most thankful to you for the trouble 
and time you may kin^y devote to this purpose. 

Agri-Horticultural Societif s Office, H. Barr, Captain, 

Tenon Hall, Bombay: 29th July, 1847. Secretary to the Society. 

To Robert McKimm, Esq., &c. See. 

Dear Sir, —^You were so kind as to promise me to give assistance, 
with some of your fiiends at Bombay, for the purpose of obtaining 
from Rampoor, on the Sutledge, some of the Hordeum celeste, a 
species of Oo« or Joio seed, which grows on the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains. My object in endeavouring to obtain this seed is to facilitate 
the benevolent vrishes of a friend of mine in Ireland, who is very 
anxious to ohtun it, with a view to prevent, in some measure, a recur¬ 
rence of the distresses in that unfortunate country. 
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of a species of Himalayan Barley. 

Annexed is a printed letter, which has been published in the 
Irish newspapers, by the gentleman aUuded to above, explaining the 
properties of the seed in question, and shall oe greatly obliged, if 
twelve or fourteen pounds of it, can be procured through anj of your 
ii-ieuds. 

10, Moorgate Street, London: (Signed) James Chilb. 

\2th April, 1847. 

To the Editor of the Evening Mail. 

Sir, —As it is now, I think, generally conqpded that the potato 
can never again be relied on as the staple food of the Irish people, 
it becomes the duty of every man, who may be in possession of 
information, not generally accessible to others, to put it forward, if 
it all affords a chance of supplying, even in part, an efficient substi¬ 
tute for tliat root. ■ 

This is particularly imperative upon those, who recollect that a 
failure in the wheat crop for several successive seasons, had, within 
the last ten years, induced many experienced farmers to believe that 
they might be compelled to g^ve up its cultivation. Without further 
premise, I proceed to state the object of this letter. 

I had once, many years ago, an opportunity of visiting the very 
remote districts, lying some hundreds of miles, north of the great 
Himalaya chain, and on the boundaries of the Chinese empire. I 
found growing there, in great luxuriance, a species of grain, which, 
although no agriculturist, I think I may venture to assert, might be, 
with great advantage, cultivated in this country. It was a species of 
barley, and, I believe, is known to scientific men by the namejif 
llordeuSn celeste, probably from its being principally grown in the 
celestial* empire, where I found it. ’ 

As a crop, it stood more thickly on the ground than any^ wheat I 
liave ever seen in any country. The head or ear was shorter, but. 
much fuller than the wheat-ear; and when the grain was ground into 

* “ The epithet of “ Celestial,” may have been given to this barley, from 
the fact of its being grown, cliiefiy in*the chain of moimtains whiab is distin¬ 
guished from the other ranges by the native term “ Kailas,” which signifies 
heaven. I mention this as a means of identification, as several Species of 
“ Ooo” or “ /oi»,” barley, are grown in thJ Himalaya.” 


k 
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mill, we preferred it to any other we met in the course of a very 
extended journey, as both Europeans and Natives considered it -as 
more palatable and mure wholesome than even wheat. 

The soil in which it grew was the high poor land, usually grazed 
by sheep and small black cattk, which extends for many hmidreds 
of miles to the north of the great range. 

The grain grew and flourished, I have ascribed, in tins poor soil 
at an elevation of from 9 to 11 thousand feet above the level of die 
sea; alongside it was growing the Tartary oat, also in great luxuri¬ 
ance; but the barley was more advanced towards ripeness by at 
least ten or fourteen days. 

In many places the land was stony and gravelly, frequently the 
mere detritus left by the mountain streams; yet healthier or more 
abundant crops 1 never saw than both the grains I have mentioned 
in that bleak, sterile, and totally unsheltered region. 

It will be necessary for me to state, that the elevation at wliich the 
Ilordeum celeste grew, 10,000 feet, gives, allowing 300 feet of eleva¬ 
tion to be equal to one degree, at least a latitude of 30 degrees, 
which, added to that of the place where I found it—32® 30'—^will 
show that it might be expected to grow in a latitude of 63 or 64 
degrees—very far north of the north-coast of Ireland, 'riiis fact, in 
connection with that of its being apparently a hardier plant than 
the Tartary, induces me to believe, that it would flourish in the 
high, bare, and unsheltered mountain-tracts which abound in tliis 
country. _ 

I have only to add, that my native servants, who lived almost 
exclusively on grain, preferred it to any other they had ever met 
with. There now remaii^s the question of how it is to be ptocured. 
'It is obviously too late for the present year. Any of the great houses 
trading to the East Indies, could easily obtain it, by employing an 
agent‘at the great fur held at Baippoor, on the Sutlej, to which 
traders resort from all parts of India. That city is placed on the 
direct tract from the plains to the high districts of Kannawur, or 
Luddak, where the grain abounds. 

I attef^pted to bring it to this country myself, but daring my 
illness, |md while I was unable to look to any thing, the grain was, 
unfortunately, placed in the hold of mr Indiaman, and, as might 
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naturally have been expected, lost its vegetating powers from the 
combined influence of heat and damp, during the voyage. 

I have nothing more to add upon this subject, but that, at all 
events, the experiment of naturalizing the grain would 6e wprth the 
attempt; and that should it be made, 1 hope most sincerely that 
the result may prove as beneficial as I anticipate. 

VlATOK. 

[On receipt of the above letter of Capt. Barr, the Secretary addressed 
Dr. Thomson, Surgeon to the Scientific Mission proceeding to Cliinose 
Tartary, on tho subject; also Dr. Jameson, Supji. JI. C. Botanic Garden, 
N. W. 1*. Tho latter gentleman writes, tliat he has lost no time in taking 
steps to meet tho wishes of the Society. Dr. Campbell, tho Supt. of Dar¬ 
jeeling, has also most obligingly sent a.qnantity of a description of Tibetan 
grain, with a communication descriptive thereof, of which the following is an 
extract.— Bds.] 

“ A few days ago I despatched to your address by dfik banghy» a 
parcel containing a seer and a half of barley. Will the Society do 
me the favor to forward it to Capt. Barr, the Secretary to the 
Bombay Agricultural Society, with reference to his application for 
some of the “ Celestial barley” of Tliibet, noted in the last month’s 
proceedings of your Society. 

“The barley now sent to you is a Thibetan grain, grown near Dar¬ 
jeeling. It is a very fine grain mdeed, being remarkable for the 
thinness of its husk and the size of the grain: this applies to it 
generally as grown in Thibet and Sikim, for the actual specimen for¬ 
warded is not an average one by any means, although the only one I 
could jjrocure at this time. I hope shortly to send you a sample 
from which Captain Barr can more correctly judge»of the value of 
the grain, but it may suit his purpose to sow this one, as the real 
character of the grain may be developed in the produce, dfliough it 
would be more desirable to have an average sample of seed for" 
the experiment. This barley is known in Nepal by the name of 
“Ooah.”* It is brought to C^hmandu by the Thibetans from 
beyond the snows, but it is alscf grown on this side ofHhe snowy 
range, in the tract known as the Upper Cachur. It is of a bluish 


This is a “ Newari” word I believe. 
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tinge, as large as English wheat, and much coltiTated by the Thibe¬ 
tans, who make the meal into bread, and use it dry with cold water, 
as the auttoo is eat6n in India. The Thibetan name is “Na,” 
whethec it Js the “ Hordeum eeelestd' or another variety, I have no 
means of ascertaining. It is grown in all parts of Eastern Thibet, 
and in Sikim it flourishes at all elevations, from 5,000 feet to those 
at the foot of the perpetual snows; where, however, the summer heat 
is considerable, and the progress of vegetation more rapid tliail in 
the tropics.” 

Darjeeling, 9th S^temher, 1847. 


nnroaT of a houticut.tvbai. exhibitiok, held at bhauglepohe, 
OB Sbd decembeb, 1847. 

(Communicated by Major T. E. A. Napeetow, Honorary Secretary 
Branch Ayri-Uorticultural Society.) 

The first show of flowers, fruits, and vegetables for the season 1847-48, 
was held in the Society’s show rooms, on Friday afternoon, the ,3rd Decem¬ 
ber, and was exceedingly well attended both by the European and Native 
community. Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Watson, and Mrs. Pontet most obligingly 
consented to test the specimens in the fioricultural department. 

Mr. G. F. Brown, Dr. Grant, and Mr. De Verinne, were good enough to 
act as umpires in the vegetable department. Before the competition for 
prizes was proceeded with, the committee just named insjmeted the vegetable 
produce of the public garden, which consisted of three baskets of very fine 
peas (including the famous sugar pea), a large basket of very fine new 
potatoes, raised from the acclimated Darjeeling seed. Two baskets of red and 
white pole-kole, a dallee of splendid cauliflowers, also of turnips, carrots, 
endive, lettuee, beet-root, onions, leeks, Tenasscrim yams, Cabool capsicums, 
'Windsor and French beans, nonpareil cabbage, turnip-radishes, West India 
arrowroot, Jerusalem artichokes, love-apples, &c.—and in the fruit depart¬ 
ment—citrons, shaddocks, plantains, sweet lipies, &c., and pronounced the 
whole of the above-named produce to pe unusually fine for this season of the 
year, and highly satisfactory. 

The Honorary Secretary then brought to notice, that one Baboo Mnddun 
Mohun Mitter, had been wonderfully successful in the cultivation of cauli¬ 
flowers thie season, having cut several very fine ones on the let November, 
and continued to do so ever since. The Baboo accomplished this by placing 
a palm Idaf (erected as a ehattah) bver each plant during the rainy season. 

A prize was awarded to the Baboo’s gardener. 
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r Prizes were also awarded to eleven mallees in the vegetable department, for 
b()pt specimens of cauliflowers, cucumbers, peas, cabbages, radishes, turnips, 
beet-root, lettuce, potatoes, carrots, nole-kole, capsicums, chillies, horse-radish, 
French beans, yams, tomatoes, and indigenous vegetables of so^s.] 

[Prizes were awarded to five mallees for best specimens of flowers, con¬ 
sisting of verbenas of sorts, geraniums, zinnias, dahlias, roses, nolanas, asysta- 
sios, petunias, lavender, pinks, mignonette.] 

There were some beautiful bouquets (cut from the public garden) on the 
toMos, among which were dahlias. The Strelitzia rcgina, sd&rlet and other 
verbenas, tccoraas. Salvia splendens, asystasias, geraniums, roses of 6 sorts, 
fine zinnias, lantanas, honeysuckles, mignonette, cftpi mttleu aliis. 

No prizes wore awarded for fruits, owing to thd evening being too far 
advanced to admit of the judges to examine the dalleos or adjudge prizes. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that several branches of Java coifec plants, 
with ripe berries on them, were broughtf to the show from the garden of John 
Glass, Esq., also a splendid pineapple. 

The following is a list of New Snltscribers to our Branch Society since our 
last show on the 26th May, 1847. 

F. Harley, Esq.; Ueut. B. Campbell, 47th N. I.; G. G. Balfour Esq., 
C. S.; Maharaja Roodur Sing, Bahadoor; Baboo Bosdeo Sing; John Taylor, 
Esq.; Captain William Henry Uyves, Commandant 17th Irregular Cavalry; 
Edward Deedes, Esq., C. S.; H. C. Tucker, Esq., C. 8 .; G. C. Fletcher, Esq., C. 
S.; F. C. Fowlo, Esq., C. S.; E. S. Pearson, Esq., C. S.; R. Cunliffo, Esq., C. 
S.; II. W. Tytler, Esq., Civil Suigoon ; William Muir, Esq., C. 8.; E. R. 
Morton, Esq.; U. C. Raikes, Esq., C. S.; J. P. Caulfield, Esq. ^ Moulree Hafiz 
Surfaraz Ullee ; P. P. Carter, Esq.; Jean do Meiss, Esq. (since dead) ; W. 
Daunt, Esq.; Thomas Slade, Esq.; William Daires, Esq.; Moonshec Benee- 
pershand ; Baboo Luchmonarain ; J. MacLeod, Es^.; J. Brae, Esq.; W. R. 
Chill, Esq.; Quazeo Uckbur Ullee. 

OW IlYaniOIZATIOV AMOKOST VEOETABnES. BY THE HON. AND VEIIY 
BEV. Wir.T.IAH HEBBERT, I.L.D, F.H.S., DEAN OF H^rNCUESTER.* * 

1 have mentioned that different species of Zophyranthos did not intermix 
willingly, but seedlings of Z. tubispatha by Z. carinata flowered at'Spofforth, ‘ 
whioli produced no seed, and have been lost since. One w.as raised from Z.‘ 
sossillis var. Guatimalonsis by carinata, which has. borne seed and fertilized 
var. verecunda. The dust of H. concolor and other species of Zephyranthes 
and Habranthus, and of Sprekelia formosissima and cinnabarina, has been 
very frequently applied to Hippoastrum, but always in vain, itfppeastrum, 
however, both hero and in America, has willingly produced seedlings by the 


* Continued from page 44. 
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curious plant figured as Sprakelia cylnster, and supposed by me to form a 
second section of Sprokolia, differing in the relative length of its sovcyal 
stamens and in the Hippeastrnm-like breadth of its loaves. Professor Lind- 
ley was therefore right in looking upon it as an anomalous Hippeastrara; and 
I think 'it gives reason to believe that Sprekelia is rather a very strongly 
marked section of Ifippeastrum approximating to II. anlicum than a genus 
oriffinally distinct; in which case the question would be yet open, whether, 
under very favorable circumstances, a cross might not bo still obtained, for 
no Sprekelia seSems willing to bear seed in our climate and under our cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The genus Crinnm goes round the belt of the world not exceeding a certain 
distance from the equiftor. A portion of it was originally inclndod in the 
genus Amaryllis, being supposed to conform with the Bolladona lily, on which 
it was founded. The greater part of that portion breed as willingly with those 
within the old Linnscan limitation of crinum as with each other-; but those 
from the west coast of Africa (although one of them, C. spectabile, ^ natura¬ 
lized in Brazil) usually foil to breed with any other species. One of them, 
however, C. Bronssonetianum, comes so near to the East Indian species, that 
Mr. Ker united it with them as a variety under the name Amaryllis omata. 
I raised after repeated failures one seedling from C. Capense by pollen of C. 
spectabile, as I believe, but I lost the plant when two years old, before 1 
could feel certain of its correctness. Here is one of the unintelligible freaks 
of nature ; that is to say, one of the departures from analogy in the disposi¬ 
tions of the All-wise, of which I at least cannot fathom either the cause or 
the mode. 

The gonnz Crocus, with great uniformity of aspect, branches into an infi¬ 
nity of species and local varieties, 1>eing found in peculiar situations and soil, 
but with greater similarity of habits and constitution than Crinum; and it 
might have been supposed that, when brought into cultivation, their seminal 
produce would become confounded. On the contrary, 1 have tried in vain 
for years to obtain any cross ; I have not one as yet on which I depend; and, 
if *I have any, not above three or four such bulbs, and about as maqy seeds. 
•The cross-impregnation seldom produced a pod, and, if it did, the seed was 
usually shrivelled and bad. Look at the geological map of Dory St. Vincent. 
Half the island of Milo consists of igneous rock, half of marble and schist. 
On the schist he found C. hevigatus. The same schist appear in Thermia; C. 
lievigatus is there. 1 know that it passes thence to Hymottns and to the 
neighbourhood of the quarantine station at ISeitan. I doubt not that a 
like calcareous formation will be'found there. But why does C. hevigatus 
jump fronvthe summit of Milo to thef summit of Thermia, and tlionco by 
Ilymettus to Zeitun, without touching the hills of Epidaorus or Nauplia, 
or any part of tho Moreea, as far as it has been soarchod! I believe because 
the soil, subsoil, and climate, in which it grows, have forced Crocus to take 
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that form and aspect which botanists call d. Imvigatns, not that it has a predi¬ 
lection for such, for experience leads me to think, that few local bulbs or 
oven plants prefer their native soil, thongh they are found in it because they 
can endure it, while the rivals, which would otherwise oppress ^hem, cannot 
tlirivc vigorously in it. Many such are found to perish if potted or cllltivated 
in their native soil removed to another situation, findLqg either an injurious 
increase or dimnnition of moisture in the new position, which makes a differ¬ 
ent soil expedient for them there. Grifiinia grows in mountain woods in 
very strong loam; it will scarcely live in such soil in our stbves, where it 
seems to like sandy peat. Ismone Amancaes grows in Bolivia in loam, strong 
enough to break an iron crow; here it must bo cultivated in pure wliito sand. 

I find such European Orchidea) and Croci as grow ttt chalky or calcareous 
stuff, very much disposed to canker and die if potted in tho like, while the 
fresh tubers and corms of almost every kind turn out well from a yellowish 
crumbling loam of moderate tenacity. Ko Crocus grows naturally in alluvial 
soil, prol^bly because other plants would there smother it; but many, if not 
all, delight in it in a sufficiently dry situation, when cultivated. Different 
soils, therefore, suit the same vegetable under different circumstances, be¬ 
cause in different positions they will have to contend with othei' difficulties 
and other rivals for tho occupation of the soil. I consider a due guantity of 
moisture, without excess or deficiency, to be the imun requisite to every plant 
which has peculiar local affections, premising that it must have space, unin- 
cumbered by stronger rivals that would overpower it, and a suitable tempe¬ 
rature. I have found a blue Statice growing aloft in solid stone at the back 
of Tortland island, and elsewhere on tho brink of a runnel in a saltmarsh; 1 
have found Gentiana vema on the firm turfy brow of the St. Gotliard, and in 
tho flooded marshes at the head of the lake of Thun. The clouds and the sea- 
spiay and fog furnished in the high position that incessant moisture wliich 
those plants demanded, and which the rival grasses found to bo superabundant 
for their use and injurious to their vigorous growth. 

To return to C. Isevigatus: one of two views must be adopted, either that 
schist, ip a position where it receives a certain degree of moisture unddb a 
certain temperature, is essential to enable a vdHation of phe genim Crocu% 
which originated in such a position to reproduce and maintain itself against 
all intrusion, or that tho like data tend to produce a similar variation in 
difibrent insulated spots ; but it is not easy to suggest a satisfactory reason 
why such an indisposition to intermix should exist in a genus which branches 
into so many local species with so much general conformity both of habit and 
aspect. It has sometimes occurred to mfi, that the variations produced by 
circumstances of poverty, where the q)lant exists by superior powfrs of endu¬ 
rance, bocomo more ffixed than thoso wliich arise from luxuriance. Crocus 
seems to me to live in a state of constant mountain warfare, avoiding the 
presence of powerful rivals; Narcissi shbot both early and vigorously, and» 
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usually domineer over the grasses, &c, in the position they choose. The 
attempt to cross Crocus vemus ■with other species led to some interesting ob¬ 
servations. Plants thei»o{ wore taken up and potted at the flowering season 
for tliat purpose. I found that no excision, however deep, of a flower that 
had expanded itself, and of which the pollen was set free before it was taken 
up, could prevent the underground germen within the sheaths of the plant 
froip perfecting its seed in due time. The fertilisation had taken placo and 
could not be arrested. On the other hand, no application of its own pollen 
would fertilise a flower after the transplantation; the check received t^sre- 
vonted the fertilization; prevented, os I believe, the plant from supplying 
that which the pollen required to enable it to elongate its tubes. But a fur¬ 
ther remarkable dircumstance was observed. The roots so potted wore 
plunged in a sand-bed, that they might bo ready for the next year’s operation 
without transplantation; but two seasons succeeded, and those roots produced 
no flower. A small bulb of a variety of C. vemus from the Splugen had been 
also potted two years, and did not flower. It was planted out, and po longer 
feilod. What does this imply ? I suspect that the relative cold and moisture 
of the crown and the base or fibres of a plant is an important point which 
cultivators have overlooked, and which may be one of the agents by which 
local variations have been produced. C. vernus on the Alps, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 5,000 feet, frequently flowers by piercing the yet uijmoltod remnant 
of snow. In that position its head is wet and very cold, while its tail des¬ 
cends to the warmer and dner stone. In a pot at my window the vernal 
sun warms its head, while the pot detains the wet round its fibres and 
the evaporation from the pot chills them. The relative circumstances are 
therefore reifersed. When I find that Crocus vemus does not descend below 
5,000 feet on the mountains of the South of Italy, and that its near kin C. 
Imperatonius flourishes there between ^,000 and 3,000 feet above the sea, I 
cannot avoid suspecting that the variation was worked in times by-gone by 
the difference of position, and I ask myself whether the different relative 
moisture and warmth of the two extremities of the plants, and not the mere 
difference of soil and temperature, caused their diversity, and now j)revont 
Jiheir juices from ^o-operating for mutual fertilization. 

I will now turn to the genus Colchicum, not because I have raised crosses 
therein, which I have not tried, but because it well exemplifies the confusion 
of ideas that exists on this subject amongst botanists,* both as to facts and 
theory. Colchicum with groat general similarity varies infinitely not only 
in diffbreut localities, but even in the proportions of the several flowers of 


• I wish to take this opportunity of doing Instlce to my scientmc |riend Dr. Brown, having 
stated incorrectly, Amar. Pr. Tr., p. 5, that the germen growing below or above the flower was 
undetermined in hit order Atphodeleo:. r overlooked the word by which he indicated it, from 
its being mtoplaced, on comparing the defliAtion with that of a cognate order. 
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the same plant. The natural consequence is, that many species have been 
described, insufficiently defined, and not easily determined, to which my 
own collections can make a considerable addition. A strong feature of 
difference is sise •, the bulb or corm of some being laige, and the leaves wide 
and a foot long, while in others the bulb is small, and in one species the leaves 
almost filiform. Consequently, in K. and 8ch. Sys^. we find very long 
dissertations on the question of the identity or diftrence of several species of 
this genus, and Professor Bertoloni (Amoen.) refers a lot of them, great and 
small, to Colchiciun autnmnale, saying the difference is iif proportion of 
parts, the smaller being from a more arid situation, and tliat it flowers 
earlier on account of the colder climate in which it dwells ; meaning, I 
suppose, where the autumnal rains are earlier. Tttere seems to be a dis* 
position to accept this as sound reasoning ; but what does he mean I I believe 
neither ho nor those who would accept it know exactly what they assume. 
Does ho fancy that the small forms aro'peculiar to dry and cold situations < 
I can assprt that the fact is not so. I have found one of the very laigest 
(which I propose to call C. pnlchmm) on a high mountain in Cephalonia, 
very near to the small C. Bertolonicnm and other diminutive kinds, and 
1 have found small kinds not much above the sea level in Corfu. Does he 
mean that the small sorts, in which he sees some affinity to C. autumnalc, will 
acquire the stature and proportions of C. autnmnale when removed into the 
soil and climate in which it is found 1 The fact is not so ; the small forms 
remain unchanged in cultivation. Does he fancy tliat the mean temperature 
of the southern hills, on which the small forms are found, is colder than 
the meadows of Yorkshire, in which the larger autumnalo grows I The 
reverse is the case. Upon what principle then is it asserted that some 
forms, permanently very different, are of one individual species, and others 
in the same genus of several species, because they differ in having the 
margins of the leaf more or less parallel, or the Stigmas straight or bent, 
and so forth 1 There is nothing rational in tins ; and yet the whole science 
of botany lies under that cloud. The true fact is, that Colchicum is one 
ereated .type ; that it has branched in by-gone ages into various forms, 
through various circumstances of climate, soil^ subseil, and altitude, an^ 
the altered features have become durable. In the subdivision of this genus 
or kind into existing species or permanent forms, the botanist has to con¬ 
sider, and guess as well as he can by analogy, what are the features which 
will prove permanent when the species is multiplied by seed in different 
situations. Cultivation will bring his specific divicnons to the test, in the 
same manner that cross-breeding is the test of the genera or kinds. No 
man can be a consummate botanisi? without some access to hprticultuie, 
or at least some attention to its results. The greater number of botanical 
genera have been formed on the view of dried specimens, in which the parts 
collapse and cannot be truly discerned ; co’hsequently, I find scarcely a genus 

I 
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to which I have occasion to refer, in which false focts are not asserted, from 
the wont of opportunity or industry to investigate truly and compare its 
general form with all its occasional variations. Tn the genus Colchicum, 
three sepals Larger than the throe petals which they enclose, the alternate 
length and insertion of the filaments, and the thickness of their base, are, 
I believe, true generic features. l3f they should be found deficient in any 
species, a thing which 1 do not much expect, it will be one of the many 
instances in which a feature becomes obsolete without affecting the general 
character of the type, as in the section Azalea five of the stamens of 'the 
genus (Rhododendron) are oftener deficient than present. Cross-breeding 
.shows that such a deficiency is not original, but an incident. By true 
generic features 1 mean features that belonged to the typo of the genus, 
whether that wts the created type, or whether the genera themselves had 
diverged from fewer created individuals ; an inquiry which would bo super¬ 
fluous and vain. 

The facility with which the larger Rhododendrons intermix with some 
sorts of Azalea is now well known, and it is quite clear that Azalea is a 
condition of the same genus, in which half the anthers are usually deficient 
(half in the perfect form being of inferior power), and the leaves disposed 

I* 

to be deciduous, although they are deciduous also in Khod. Kamchaticum, 
Dahuricum, and one or more Chinese species. Some seedlings of the yellow 
Pontic Azalea frequently produce seven, eight, or nine anthers, and Indica 
with evergreen loaves has usoaUy a fuller complement, but is much mote 
unwilling to cross with the evergreen Rhodedendrons, showing clearly there¬ 
by that the feature which had been assumed for the generic character, is 
even of less importance than some secret difference which we cannot discover 
amongst the species. Az. (so called) squammata has ten stamens. From 
Rhedora Canadensis impregnated by A. Pontiea I obtained a plant (A. 
Seymouri, Bot. Beg.) which would everywhere pass master as Azalea. It is 
therefore preposterous to look upon Azalea and Rhodora as other than 
strongly marked and defective sections of the genus Rhododendron; It was 
my original notion that the cross-bred produce from such plants, if placed 
»lone in a soil ai\d climate ^rfectly congenial to their fructification, would 
prepetuate the cross-bred type. I am satisfied that in many cases that would 
occur, but perhaps not where the diversity is as wide as between Azalea and 
^ Rhododendron. The crosses between the Nepal, Pontic, and American 
Rhododendrons arc fertile, and doubtless would prepetuate themselves, 
though with a good deal of sporting. I formerly mentioned that the result 
from the impregnation of the shrubby Calceolaria integrifoUa by Calceolaria 
plantogineft, which is quite as humble and herbaceous as a plantain, was re¬ 
markable, the whole produce having a similar aspect, that of a very dwarf 
plant, with long serrated leaves on very short stiff branches, the inflorescence 
being exactly intermediate between that of the two species. It appeared 
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at first to be sterile, but last year I obtained a pod from it, and it has repro¬ 
duced itaelf as perfectly as if it were a natural species from the mountains 
of Chili; set with the pollen of other hybrids it has produced handsome 
varieties perfectly herbaceous. The whole produce of the p(^ I have men¬ 
tioned having' been similar to the parent plant, and ixnite distinct m appear¬ 
ance from any other Calceolaria ; there can bo no doqbt that, if they were 
planted in a wild spot, of which the soil, circumstances, and climate suited 
their growth and fructification, a new species, according to the terms and 
accfptation of botanists, would have been there established; and yet any 
person who cultivated Calceolaria integrifolia by impregnating it with C. 
plantaginea would obtain the like. We learn that most of the fine heaths 
of South Africa are very local. Above thirty yeaiS ago I announced that 
I had crossed E. vestita coccinea with jasminiflora (though Mr. Salisbury 
fancied they were of two separate genera, on account of the shape of the 
seed-pods) ; and it is now ascertained that Mr. Eollisson, of Tooting, raised 
E. jasminiflora by mule impregnation between E. Aytoni and ampnllaoea, 
and several others, of which no wild specimens have been found, and kept his 
secret until his death for the sake of profit. The genus Erica not yielding 
its pollen till the anthers are forcibly touched, and having the stigma there¬ 
fore extremely likely to be hybridised in a wild state, there seems reason to 
believe that the species have been multiplied on the African wastes not mere¬ 
ly by the variation of soil and position, but still further by the intermixture 
of the various forms which had so arisen. Such things occur occasionally 
even between plants widely distinct. A single bulb of Crinnm submoraum 
was found in a pool of water in Brazil in company with plants of a variety 
of C. orubescons, one of which had been impregnated by pollen vf 11. scabron 
which grows on woody hills, and of which the pollen must have boon brought 
by an insect or humming bird. I mu^t not quit the mention of Rhododen¬ 
dron without stating that the mules of the late Mr. Smith of Norbiton by 
Azalea Sinensis were raised, as 1 know for certain, from a white Rhododen¬ 
dron of the cross between R. Fonticum and the white maximum, which 
abound^ on the hills of Jersey in the United States, being a distinct lObal 
plant, impregnated by Azalea Sinensis ; and thtlt it is errgneously stated iii 
the Ghent ‘ Flore des Serres’ that they are crossed by Rh. arhoreum. I saw 
the mother plant when the seed-pods were still green. Mr. Smith crossed 
R. arhoreum with Dauricum sompervirens, but I could not prevail ujfon liim 
to sell the plants, or house them, an^ they all died young from frost and 
neglect. My own Rh. Aprilis was raised from a Pontic Rhododendron by 
Dauricum sempeiwirens, and has made no seed. 

Let us now take a view of the ckreumstanoes attending the,|'ettus Gla¬ 
diolus. With the exception of the few species of which the lower lip is ab¬ 
breviated, on which account those were erroneously formed into a» separate 
genus Anisanthns by Sweet, they are protty uniform in the shape of the 
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flower, with much diveraity of size, color, foliage, stature, and even seed, 
which last feature induced Sweet to build up another false genus Spbee- 
rospora. Forty years ago 1 first crossed the large and brilliant scarlet and 
white Giadiolps cardinalis with the smaller, but more freely flowering, G. 
blandus, "which sports with white, purple, and rose-colored flowers, and 
(under the name of camens, which was in truth rather a local variety of the 
samp) of a coppery-flesh color. The result was a fertile breed of great 
beauty, of which the prevailing color was purplish-roseate. Crossed again 
with oardinalii it yielded florid plants, scarlet, copper-colored, rose-colotcd, 
white, and purple with endless variation. By a cross of the first mule and of 
cardinalis itself with G. tristis, of wliich the flower is pale yellow with brown 
specks, deeper tints anfl rich speckling were introduced, with a difference in 
the foliage and seeds, the seed of G. tristis being smaller and longer, its 
leaves rigid and quadrangular, the transverse section exhibiting a cross. The 
seeds of cardinalis are like those of blandus, but larger. There can scarcely 
be two species more dissimilar than cardinalis and tristis in any genus which 
has the form of the perianth uniform, the latter having such remarkable 
leaves, narrow, rigid, and erect, a slender stem, with night-smelling flowers, 
and the former very broad, semi-rocumbent, glaucous foliage, and an inclined 
half-recumbent stem with large scarlet and white blossom ; yet the produce of 
these intermixed is fertile, and where the third species blandus has been also 
admitted into the union, it is fertile in the extreme (incomparably more so 
than the pure G. cardinalis), and by that triple cross the tall strong Gladiolus 
oppositiflorus of Madagascar has also produced ofl'spring, which, though not 
disposed at present to make seed freely, has produced some this year. 
Again, the first of those mules was fertilized by G. hirsutus (known at the 
Cape by the name rosens), a plant with flowers straighter than usual in 
the genus, and strongly scented, the .leaves hairy and margined with red. 
That cross has not as yvt proved fertile. The same G. Iiirsutus was crossed 
by Mr. Bidvrill at Sydney, where the Capo bulbs thrive more freely than 
here, with G. alatus (which Ecklon wished to turn off into a genus Hebea), 
having hard, rigidly-ribbed leaves, a short stem, and orange flowqrs. The 
s:ross-bred plants, flowered hero last autumn, being intermediate in foliage 
and flower. The only opportunity I have had of crossing G. alatus with 
the first-^amod mules was defeated, notwithstanding much precaution, 
through the introduction of pollen by the humblebees, which are danger¬ 
ous marplots to such experiments. The showy G. Natalensis (called also 
Fsittacinus) of the KatM country, which endures more frost than any of 
the southern Gladioli, though it sufibrs much from July rains in many posi¬ 
tions, has-been freely crossed by myself, by Mr. Belfield, by Mr. Bidwill, 
and by cultivators on the Continent, with G. oppositiflorus, a Madagascar 
plant, foond perhaps also in Caffraria, and often called improperly in the 
shops floribuudus, an old name for a very different plant. The cross named 
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6. Gaudavi (tor the adjeetiva name Gandarensis to a garden cross is very 
ohiectionable) has been figured in the beautiful Ghent periodical work Of M. 
Van lloutte and bis fellow-laborers in botanic aijd horticultural science. 
It is there stated most erroneously to have been raised between Natalensis 
and Cardinalis. It flowered at Ghent for the first time in Europfi, the soil 
and climate being much more congenial to Gladioli there than at Spofforth 
and in the west of England, but some of the seedlings raised in Devonshire 
and taken to Sydney had flowered earlier. Abundance of beautiful seedlings 
haoe been raised here and abroad between gprdinalU and oppositiflorus, and 
vice vertd, many of which have been sent over from the Continent under the 
name G. ramosus, as if they wore plants of a natural species. Those from 
abroad have generally perished soon here, the soil'and* climate being too 
damp, but my own seedlings, probably the opposite cross, have a much 
stronger constitution, more variety of color, and have this season ripened 
much seed. This statement might peidiaps induce the reader to think all 
the species easily convertible ; but it is not so. If I am asked why, I can 
only say, that the ways of God are not as our ways, and are past finding out. 
The cross erroneously stated to have been made between G. Natalensis and 
cardinalis, if not absolutely impossible, is so difficult, that repeated attempts 
made daring successive years by myself, and by J. Trevor Alcock, Esq., who 
interested himself in this matter, and probably by many others, have all 
proved abortive ; and no cross has been efiected, as far as I know, between 
G. Natalensis and any species from the Cape territory, although both Nata¬ 
lensis and the Cape species mix readily with the Madagascar plant. I am 
now trying whether the cross G. Gandavi, being half-blood, will mingle with 
the Ca]M3 species, and the. result is not yet quite certain. I lately set nine 
flowers of G. oppositiflorus with pollen of G. hirsutus. Lai-ge pods were 
readily produced, but unexpectedly they proved to contain only chaif and 
perishing kernels, the fertilization having perhaps extended to the seed-vessel 
and the outer coat of all the ovules, without having vivified them ; but’ I 
believe one frosty night in August caused the failure. Five equally fine 
pods were produced at the same time on a scarlet J cardinalis mule, * Few of 
their ovules were at all fertilized, and the grenter part of those were cha^ 
but a few apparently good seeds were amongst them, wMch will probably 
vegetate. G. Gandavi itself has ripened its seed three successive ^ears; and 
one from the first batch of its descendants is now in flower. It preserves 
the cross-bred type, and might be accounted a distinct species, if I did not 
know tlmt it was raised frem oppositiflorus by Tolloii of Natalensis. It 
reverts, however, a little towards the male parent, the puiqile stripes of the 
female parent being less strongly marked than the original mples, and the 
flower is scarcely as large or bright-colored, following the course I have ob¬ 
served in other cases, that seedlings &om a cross-bred plant by its qwn pollen 
sometimes degenerate in the size or brilliancy of their flowers. 
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We must next tnm to the Gladioli of the northern hemisphere, there 
being, however, a plant of intermediate position, G. seqninoetialis, on the 
heights of Sierra Leone. The northern Gladioli arc all purplish, with a 
tendency to rose-color, and in«« few cases to blue, excepting the whitish 
and the white varieties. They {ieromptorily refuse to breed with the Cape 
species ; and, although I will not say that the cross is impossible, I have 
failed in so many attempts that 1 have abandoned them. But although the 
northern species differ somewhat from those of the Cape territory, and agree 
with 6. Natalehsis in a more diaect presentation of the flowers to the front 
from an erect stalk, there are a great many different local forms of them, 
.with a great general similarity of aspect and intermediate forms, which 
almost defeat the atlemfts to distinguish them specifically, but furnish, with 
a similarity of flower, a strange diversity of seeds—^the winged or foliacoous 
margin of the African species being conspicuous in Byzantinus, communis, 
Boucheanus, and some others ; totally disappearing in G. segetalis, Fischer- 
ianns, and some others ; curtailed in some varieties, and almost obsolete in 
others, of G. communis. The gradual curtailment of that margin in varieties 
of communis, as well as the close resemblance of G. segetalis to them, shows 
that the separation of the latter as a genus is preposterous. But there is 
another strange circumstance connected with them, which tends to show 
how species originate. G. Byzantinus will grow and increase greatly in 
almost any soil or situation ; G. segetalis is very apt to die at Spofforth— 
I supposed it tender and fearful of wet. The white Gladiolus commuta- 
tus of Bouchd, communis albns of the Dutch, but in truth a wliito G. sege- 
tum, always dies at Spofforth—I believe they perish because the soil, 
however good for barley, is too light for them. Near Trieste and in Santa 
Maura G. segetalis engrossed strong yellow ploughed land that lay flat and 
wet, and was also pestered by Aristol.pchia clematitis ; but G. lUyricus is 
only found in meadows -of alluvial soil subject to inundation ; and where 
I saw it in flower in May, near Trieste ; the sod was then three inches under 
water. Yet these three species require nice discrimination to separate them. 
Their case is somewhat like that of tho wrens, Silvia sylvicola, trochilus, 
qifa, loquax, and^ Temmuuflsiana, which are only distinguished by skilful 
persons, yet differ greatly in note, nest, and habits. Although tho northern 
Gladioli, which conform with cardinalis, &e. as to their seed, will not breed 
with thbm: I believe, on the contrary, that there is no obstacle to their 
breeding with their European congeners that have round, unwinged seeds. 
In the genus Schizanthus, retusus refuses to breed with pinnatus; though 
they conform with each other in all respects except the size of their seeds—a 
ciroumstan(|(% which is not an obstacle im Gladiolus, but is so in Anomatheca, 
as I have already stated. I can suggest no direct solution for that niysteiy ; 
but some difference of constitution probably prevents the pollen from deriving 
what is essential from the juices of the female plant. I should conceive that 
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Gr. Tiyziintiaus and communis, which have seeds like the African sorts, and 
lir^ not particular as to position, are nearest to the northern Gladiolus 
of tho oldest days ; that some of its offspring, bandog fallen into peculiar 
situations, have acquired constitutional peculiarities, with som^alterations of 
aspect and structure, that have become fixed characters. * 

There are some classes of plants witB great diversity of forms, but so 
graduated as to render it almost impossible to subdivide them satisfactorily 
into distinct genera and species. 1 find the undescribed Colchicums from 
diflwrent localities varying so much fifim each other generally, and yet so 
little fixed in their own usual peculiarities, that all specific names for them 
seem vain. Again, tlie difference which separates Cktlchicum from Meren- 
dora, vis. a compact slender tube in the former, and in* the latter, instead 
of a tube, six long slender bases to the leaflets of the limb, which are fasten¬ 
ed together by little books at the mouth of the seeming tube, but easily 
separable, would appear to furnish a good generic distinction; but the per¬ 
fect agreement of the two in liabit and general appearance induces mo, to 
think that they were united even in comparatively late periods of the world^ 
and 1 should expect to find them capable of intermixture, and 1 shall take 
the first opportunity of making the experiment. The Sisyriuohioid plants 
include a mass of individuals which it is most difScult to class under distinct 
genera, but which are very remote from each other in habits and appearance, 
and they slide away through the Tigridialikc plants towards the real Irises 
and their near kin, in a manner that cannot be readily brought within the 
scoiM! of regular systematic views. When we turn to the multitudinous 
irridaceous plants of tho .Ca}>e territory we find no less difficulty, and tho 
subdivisions are baiHcd by forms, of which it is difficult to dispos^consistently. 
Sweet’s small Orthrosanthus multiflorus was naturally remanded by Dr. 
Lindley to the Sisyrinchiums, because its flower seemed to conform with 
some which wore not peculiarly allied to it; but no person can look on Mr. 
Mangles’ Orthrosanthus casruleas, a plant of the largest growth amongst 
those races, and another lovely species introduced by him, wliieh I call O. 
gracilis,^and not at once recognise the aspect of Orthrosanthus, the ’infioces- 
cence being borne on tho axils of the flower-stems, instead of being simply 
terminal, which is a feature of considerable importance, and seems to indicate 
that tho race is at least now distinct. We are laboring, therefore, under 
great difficulty in assigning the just demarcations to the genera oi? kinds ; 
and it is evident that attention to tLe cultivated forms, and intermixture 
of plants is no less essential 40 botanical knowledge than the inspection of 
wild specimens. By that we are enabled to learn how far the offspring 
of individuals can sport at the present day, and how far those \^eh seem to 
be distinct are capable of union ; and by a snrvcy of the results, it may 
perhaps become apparent at lost whethen that union is in truth pnly a re¬ 
union of things that liave been severed in'ancient times. 
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llie genus HymenocaUis was mainly separated into species, as Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh had distinguished the East Indian forms of Crinum, by the propor¬ 
tionate length of the tube and limb. That answered tolerably 'well as a 
prerailing feature, while the known forms were few, although we often 
found great diiference in the proportion of flowers on the same umbel ; but 
the species hare poured in upon us 'from so many localities, without certain 
indications of their natural habitation, and so many mules, bred accidental¬ 
ly as well as intentionally under cultivation, have been mixed with them, 
that it becomes almost vain to attempt to continue subdividing them furtlier 
into species; and it can only be said of each fresh variety, without the 
^particulars of its habitation, that it is an .Hymenocallis. I was able on 
the first eight of two forms brought by Mr. Cuming from Manilla, though 
new to me as to their peculiarities, to say tliat he had got them from a 
garden where they had been probably introduced on the removal of some 
governor and bis family from Spanish America to the oast, because Ilyme- 
noeailis is peculiar to the western hemisphere; and he at once admitted 
the fact to be so. The more deeply plants are investigated, the more will it 
be felt that the establishment of kinds or genera, the discrimination of their 
higher affinities, and the pursuit of specific diversities to their local habi¬ 
tations and associations, >rith research into the causos that are in ope¬ 
ration there, are the duties of the botanist; but that the distinctions 
between species and variety are not suffieiently substantial and positive 
for . any scientific reliance to be placed upon them, and that a dispute on 
such a distinction is waste of words and battling with the air. Tlie genus 
Hymenocallis, however, though sliding into variations almost indiscriminate, is 
perhaps one cf the races most deserving consideration of ail that exist in the 
world. It is confined to the New World (that is, to the American continent 
and the West Indian islands), within a certain range from the equator ; it 
rejoioes Jn wet, and in cultivation may be kept in pots immersed in water. 
I have not found any one form of it object to immersion during its season of 
growth. In the form of its flower it approximates, especially through H. 
spoeiosa, which has the filaments shorter and rather converging to Pancra¬ 
tium of the Old W^orid so libarly, that it is difficult to separate them very 
satisfactorily by the inflorescence, though the stamens of the former have 
rough pollen, and are longer and looser; those of the latter stifier, shorter, 
and conniving But no Pancratium has been found in a swamp ; they abhor 
excess of wet, and one which it is difficult to cultivate, P. tortuosnm, mihi, 
grows in the sandy desert of Arabia, near Gedda. Pancratium has shelly 
black seeds, and Hymenocallis large, fleshy, green seeds, which have been 
usually cal}rd albuminous, so that they stand in two widely distinct sections 
of the order Amaryllidacess, separated by a feature which in other orders 
has beem^ admitted even amongst the insuperable limitations of the order 
itself, Will Pancratium and Hyhienocallis now blend their offspring! I 
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beliere they will not; and, if produced, I am persuaded that it will be 
steiile. Were they created distinct from each other at the beginnihgl 
i cannot compare their flowers, and presnme to say that I think they were. 
I will now state a fact which I had hoped to elucidate fnrther,^ut either I 
had not opportunities of repeating the experiments, or other mattSrs pre¬ 
vented me from availing myself of them. At p. 211, Amar., I gave a 
detailed account of the origin of four seedlings, called H. amoena var. lorata, 
hortenHs, from four weak discolored seeds of H. amoena, which had been 
depffved of its anthers and touched with the pollen of another %enus. That 
pollen was token from P. Illyricum. The lorate leaves, and the weakness 
and discoloration of the seeds, at first made me think that a bigeneric cross 
was obtained ; but there was no increased hardinesS of constitution, and 
no difference in the inflorescence derived from the male parent. I have, 
therefore, no reason to assert that P. Illyricum had had any influence. Ac¬ 
cidental admission of its own pollen, or t>f that of some other Hymenocallis 
in an impoverished and half-effete state, probably produced the variety. 
The four seedlings were precisely similar to each other : they have not often 
flowered, and have not homo seed, but they have been rather neglected. 
It is desirable that further experiments should be tried on Hymenocallis 
by pollen of P. Illyricum, and vice veraa ; but I do not think they will 
blend, though I am a little less confident on that point than I should have 
been some years ago. If these four seedlings had been raised by the acciden¬ 
tal access of pollen nearly effete from some other Hymenocallis that had 
flowered lately in the same house, their flower should have been modified. 
Is it possible that a grain, of its own pollen, nearly eflbte, had touched the 
stigma, in' spite of my precautions, and that its defect was the cause of 
variety ! If so, an important olue would be obtained. Is it possible that 
the pollen of the cognate genus Pancratium, without being able to fertilize 
the ovules, could help the defective grain of its own kind to some ingredient 
in which it was defective, and so obtain some influence over the produce, 
without being actually its parent! If, as I believe, two grains of j>ollen 
cannot act simultaneously in the same ovule, that could not be j but it is*a 
point open to inquiry, and upon which I mer^y say, that where I have 
carefully mixed the pollen of twelve species of Calceolaria, that of one only 
took effect, and that I have not succeeded in any attempt to efieot a donble 
or mixed fertilization at the same time^ 

In former publications I laid very great stress—and I now believe too 
much stress—on the form of {ho fruit, for I think that important part of 
vegetation is no less capable of modification and change tlian other parts 
thereof. The extensive genus Iris, With great general 8imilarit}*s)f aspect, 
exhibits some anomalous diversities. In Iris setosa, otherwise very like 1. 
Virginica, the eonspicnous erect petals of the genus Have disappeared, and 
gdven place to three slender bristles ; in Ins Sibiriea, and the species elosely 

m 
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eonneeted with. It, the lolid flower-stalk has become a flstulons pipe ; in the 
Gladdon, the outer and second coats of the seed, which in the fistulous sorts 
is hollow, becomes filled with pulp, and the seed assumes the color anfl 
semblance of a ripe berry. The bulbous races have their own peculiarities. 
Theory and experience lead me to think that the whole of the extensive 
bearded race that^occupies the’Mediterranean formation and its skirts, 
craping on as far as Nepal, from the many very dwarf species to the large 
Geirmanica and pallida, are easily convoiiible and stand almost on the 
footing of lobal varieties. I cannot blend them with the fistulous Siberi¬ 
an or with the species belonging to the Virginian type. 1 think the bearded 
Mediterranean, the fistulous Siberian, the Virginian type, the Gladdon, 
the bulbous race,' perhaps the American vernal, the so-called genus Dietes, 
and some other portions of Iris, to have been departirrcs from the first 
created type, which occurred in much older times than the more extended 
diversification of species, and that we shall now find it diflicult, if possible, to 
pass those limits in cross-breeding; and such is my view of the whole vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom, though in some families it wUl be found more easy to confound 
the new forms and revert to ancient associations than in others. In the 
genus Hosa (though herein 1 speak from observation and not from experi¬ 
ence) there is probably no impediment, not even respecting B. berberifoUa, 
the singular link by which the rose is connected with the Cistus. In 
Uigidella, on the contrary, it is most difficult to cross the two pendulous 
species, and 1 am not sure whether I have at last succeeded in efiecting it 
or not, though the plants are very conformable, except that one flowers in 
the morning ami the other exactly takes its place in the afternoon. 'Ilie 
genus Pelargonium, as well as Calceolaria, has furnished much beauty to 
florists who have crossed ad infinitum the diflerent varieties first obtained 
by hybridizing. Felatgonium has been subdivided into various genera, 
whiah have not been generally adopted, because their limits are obscure and 
unsatisfactory ; and it is only by trying to cross them tliat we can find 
where the positive impediments lie. It is impossible, as far as I have seen, to 
dross the race to which the horseshoe scarlet belongs, or that <<'o which 
L> tricolor belong^, with those which the florist has intermixed. With very 
little apparent structural difference, there seems to be a secret insuperable 
bar ; and I think they were probably severed in a much earlier period of the 
world than the kinds which will breed together. The first great step for the 
florist in that race was the production of the plant called Ignescens, by the 
intermixture of the family, to which betulinum, Citriodorum, &e. belong, 
with a tuberous-rooted scarlet one, that might however havo been thought 
less likeljrto breed with them than those which refuse to do so. The fertili¬ 
ty of that plant set wide the doors of innovation, but the stream is confined 
within-certain limits.' Morists, however, have not availed themselves of the 
further help they might have drawn from the colors of the tuberous sorts 
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that might be brought into action, their aim being directed more to size and 
foijm tlian to variety ; but as the scarlet>color has been drawn from a Very 
small flower to one as large as tlieir rising-sun, so the.blood-rcd of P. sangui- 
neum, as well as the black and the yellow of the tuberous ^nds, might 
probably be brought into like conspicuous manifestation. 

I am not aware that any difficulty has Wn found in^crossing the various 
species of Fuchsia; but the natural forms of F. virgata, gracilis, glob(sa, 
and discolor, appear to me so superior to the mixed shapes produced by gar- 
deiArs, that I have been unwilling to deteriorate them by intdhnixture. In 
one Fuchsia of a mixed race I was struck with the appearance of the green 
csilor of the fruit of F. fiilgens, but more vivid, though in ail other respects 
it seemed to conform with those that bear red berries.* As the natural green 
fruit of Fuclisia is ^reeable to the taste, it is possible that a hardier green- 
fruited race may be obtained with the same quality. The supposed sterility 
of mules has very much deterred cultivators from trying how far plants that 
bear palatable and wholesome fruit may be intermixed, and, excepting Air. 
Knight’s experiments, very little has been done in that branch. Our climate 
dues not suit experiments, to ascertain whether the lemon, orange, shaddock, 
citron, and lime are indefinitely convertible, and, if not, exactly what insur¬ 
mountable impediments occur; but I believe no one has even tried to blend 
the very highly-flavoured Fragaria viridis irith the larger and more fruitful 
kinds, and gardeners adhere to the chance of improved seedlings from the 
most approved individuals, though they are aware that size, without flavour, 
is unsatisfactory. It is remarkable that in some genera bearing eatable fruit 
the crosses are usually fruitful, and in others not—a circumstance which 
requires deep investigation. The few mnlo Fassifloras raised seem indisposed 
to make seed, and still more to fill the fruit, if formed, with succulent pulp; 
but it does not follow that the case wfii be such with all. P. quadiangularis 
bears a large, rich-flavoured fruit in a stove under peculiar treatment; 
cdulis, a bettor-flavoured fruit, in a greenhouse; laurifolia and maliformis, 
very different fruit, in a stove ; a small species sent to me by Mr. Maclean, 
from Clforillos above Lima, under the name of suffruticosa, bears a delicious 
fruit of the size of a gooseberry in a stove; P. aiata, noarlysakin to quadrmi-« 
gularis, has a vile fruit; cscrulea, no better; but it remains to be tried whe¬ 
ther no hardier species of passiflora will give a fertile, succulent, and well- 
tasted fruit by intermixture with thq best, tenderer kinds. In the genus 
Cactus it is so. 'Well-flavoured mules are obtained at once from C. Acker- 
mannianns, of which the fruit is very bad, by crossing it with C. speciosis- 
simus or Phyllanthoidos. It is remarkable, that in the section Coreus the 
mules are as fruitful, and have the fmt as juicy, as the natural fhrms, how¬ 
ever dissimilar. Nothing can be more unlike each other in the same genus 
tlian the two species I Imve last named, jjfet they breed willingly together, 
and the fruit of the mule differs from that of either parent as much as the 
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flower. I stated (Amar. p. 345) tliat I could not see a single point in the 
generic character of Echinocactus to separate it from Cereus, and thaA I 
expected them to be found able to intermix. I observe that it was once pro¬ 
posed to tal^ the stem as the distinctive generic feature, unless it should be 
thought better to combine them in one genus. To that I say, that, while 
species of Cereus disagree, in that some of them have fleshy, angular, thorny 
stems, and others flat, leaf-like, smooth stems, but are proved to bo of one 
genus, we have not sound grounds for separating Echinocactus on account of 
such a featurd; and I contend tliat the separation is a question of factJ*not 
of option and preference, as if the botanist were a commissioner to set out 
the fences for an enclosure of waste lands. I have very few Echinocacti, and 
have had no oppoi^nnitics of testing the point; but I requested Mr. Beaton, 
a most intelligent gardener, when he had the care of Mr. Harris’ rich col¬ 
lection, to do so, and he very soon sent me seed from the mule Cereus called 
Jenkinsoni by Echinocactus Eyresii, but they were only outwardly perfect, 
and did net germinate. If he had remained longer there, I tliink, he would 
have effected the union. Mr. Beaton produced the cross between Bibes san- 
guinenm and one of the yellow-flowering species, which brings that genus to 
my recollection. The gooseberry and red or white currant are held to be of 
one genus, but it has not bteen found practicable to blend them, and probably 
it is not; but it does not follow, because they will not breed together direct¬ 
ly, that they might not through some other species, as in the genus Gladiolus, 
G. cardinalis and Natalensis refuse to mix with each other, but do freely with 
G. oppositifloms. Since both these crosses with Oppositifloms make seed, I 
consider that, by perseverance, the impracticable cross can be nearly forced, 
by reducing both crosses one step further from the dissentient parents, till 
the two crosses are found able to intermix, and then crossing the produce 
upwards, step by step, with a greater approximation to them. 1 am not 
Bwatb that any attempt'has been made to cross the acid with the sweet cur¬ 
rants, which might so perhaps yield a new and pleasant fniit, and the attempt 
should bo made. It is very difficult to foresee which combinations, when 
made, will produce a fruitful offspring. The genus Ncrino strongly'exompli- 
•fies that difficulty. It consists of two portions, those with regular corolla 
and straight filaments and style, and those which have them bent and the 
corolla distorted and inclined. There is a cross section of the genus not 
tallying with the above-mentioned distinctions, viz. those with centripetal 
inflorescence, i. e., beginning to flower on the outside of the umbel and flower¬ 
ing last in the centre, and those with centrifugal inflorescence. The cross 
between N. curvifolia of the first section and pulchella of the second is vefy 
fertile, bodh being centripetal; that between N. curvifolia and undulata of 
the second is absolutely sterile, because the latter differs in being centrifugal. 
The mute, however, follows the mMe in being centripetal, but is quite barren. 
A difference, therefore, which had been overlooked by botanists till I ob- 
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RerveU it, seems to be the outward mark of the impediment which makes the 
mule unfruitful. Cross-breeding, therefore, shows that feature to be more 
important than it had been thought. 

The blending of colors amongst cross-bred plants is ratk|r capricions. 
The golden-flowered Swedish turnip crossed with the yellow-floworiifg white 
turnip did not give an intermediate sha^e of color, b^t some plants with 
golden and some with yellow flowers. The orange and the blue Anagallis 
gave a pale, dull pink. The scarlet G. cardinalis with a white G. blandus, 
and* with the yellowish G. angustus and G. oppositiflorus, gafe a purplish- 
rose color. Khudodendron ponticum and Khodora Canadensis by tho yel¬ 
low Azalea very much discarded color, instead of taking an intense mixed 
hue. The yellow and red-flowered llibes, however, dave’a dull rust color. 
It generally requires two crosses from the scarlet to fix tho bright color in 
the mule. G. Natalonsis impresses its color much more strongly on G. op¬ 
positiflorus than G. cardinalis does, being more nearly akin; whether from 
that cause or not I -^1 not presume to guess. 

Hybrid Alstroomffl^ have been raised, but with difficulty, and they seem 
delicate. I believe it was a mistake to suppose Mr. Tan Houtte’s fine col¬ 
lection of many-colored Alstrosmerias to bo cross-bred. Poeppig had long 
ago informed us that A. hsemantha sported in the Subandine meadows of 
Antuco with every shade, from white to citron, orange, rose-color, vermi¬ 
lion, and crimson; and I believe his plants to have been obtained by seed 
from that quarter, which 1 had long vainly tried to obtain. I have raised a 
Uomaroa between variabilis and acutifolia, which seems to be fertile. I do 
not believe it would bo possible to cross a Bomaroa with Alstroemeria. I 
think I may venture to say that, as far as 1 have observed, the prevailing dis¬ 
position of cross-bred vegetables seems to assimilate more to the male than 
to the female parent, though tho appearance may possibly be sometimes the 
reverse, and often strictly intermediate ; but as far as 1 have seen, if we'^tain 
a cross between a hardy and a tender species, the produce, where the male is 
hardy, will be much more hardy than where the female is hardy and t]ie male 
tender.‘This is very important and very conspicuous in cross-bred rhodo^n- 
drons. I do not tliink it is so with animals, where the cases seem analogous! 
Having bred many horses, I have found mares that were roarers almost in¬ 
variably produce roarers, and very little, if any, evil occur from breeding by a 
roaring horse. Many years ago Mr. Milne, of tho Fulham nursery, obtained 
three mules, which are well known, from Passiflora racemosa set with the 
pollen of coerulea. The produce did not require stove cultivation, like tho 
female parent, but they have been generally sterile. From their first dis¬ 
tribution to tho present day they ^ve grown in my cool observatory, 
flowering abundantly, but sterile, with this exception, that many years ago 
one shrivelled, pnlpless fruit was formed imd ripened, containing turelve good 
seeds, which vegetated. The flowers of all were nearly similar to those of 
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P. ccBrulaa, the male. One of them is growing in the same conservatory, 
with tho flower, 1 think, rather finer than that of the common coerulea, ^nd 
it has never borne fruit. The rest having been planted or left out of doors 
at diflereut ^imes, have been killed by frost or neglect. At the time when 
this di^ fruit was ripened, there was a plant of P. coerulea in another house 
in the garden, though disconnected, and eighty or ninety feet distant. There¬ 
fore, either the flower was fertilized by pollen of coerulea brought by an 
insect or by accident, and two crosses by the pollen coerulea, made coerulea 
itself from the ovary of tho tender scarlet raeemosa, or the mule was ft>rti- 
lized by its own pollen, and the offspring diverged to the male type, throwing 
off the simiUtndo of the female altogether. The natural coerulea did not 
fruit here while 1 possessed it, and it dies when planted out at Spofforth. 

I have already stated tho possibility of raising the poetic narcissus by two 
or three crosses from a daffodil, and 1 have also shown tliat the Gladiolus 
crossed from G. oppositiflorus (which breeds freely with tho Cape species) by 
pollen of G. Natalensis (which will not), produces sellings, one of which 
having flowered, reverted a little towards the male type. Here then we have 
the like fact. The Passifloras were produced by the pollen of the mule, or 
by accidental access of the pollen of the male parent. If by the former, these 
widely-separated species arc convertible, and a now form originates from their 
union; if by the latter, tho male typo may be obtained by repeated crosses 
from tho ovary of a very different plant; and, whichever be the case, tho 
origin from one created kind is proved in that instance, and, by implication, 
in all cases of similar difference. I believe all the Cape species of Gladiolus 
to bo convertible ; I have found no positive impediment. The rare G. abbro- 
viatuK might be almost made between G. cunonius and tristis; it has the 
curious leaf of the latter, and a flower approaching to that of G. cunonius. Mr. 
Plant’s mule consists of the two, with the addition of 6. eardinalis. Ferliaps 
I havi forgotten to mention that Corbnlaria will not breed with the other Nar¬ 
cissi. 1 have crossed the common honeysuckle with hirsute, lutea, and 
Praser’s scarlet; but the berries of the latter were devoured by a robin. It is 
advisable, in such cases, to tie a cap of muslin over tho bunch of flowers, both 
•■to exclude pollen and ward off the robins and blackcaps at a later period. I have 
had a whole umbel of berries, supposed to be poisonous to man, of Uasmanthus 
multifloras eaten in one morning by a friendly robin in the stove. 

1 mentioned in a former treatise a. remarkable circumstance concerning 
the purple hybrid labumum, on a plant of which a small branch with the 
habit and nearly tho leaves and flowers of the diminutive Cytisus purpureus 
had sprouted and maintained itself in the garden of my brother. The circum¬ 
stances, which afterwards came to my knowledge concerning that remarkable 
plant, are still more extraordinary. In the garden of the late Mr. Loudon, 
at Bayswater, upon a large shrub of the same hybrid, one of the limbs re¬ 
solved itself into its elements, diveiging into two branches, one of which 
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had tlie small weeping habit, leaves, and flowers of C. pnrpureus, the other 
nearly the leaves and racemes of yellow flowers belonging to the common 
laburnum ; and those two branches ripened good seed, while the rest of the 
shrub producing the hybrid blossom was absolutely sterile. Tljs seeds borne 
by the smaller branch were less abundant, and had been lost; thhse on the 
yellow branch were plentiful, and I raised many plants fyom the seeds, which 
were kindly given to me by Mr. Loudon. They returned nearly to tho form 
of the common laburnum, excepting that two of tho seedlings showed a little 
pu^de tinge on the green stalks, which might perhaps, have oStended to the 
flowers, but they wore lost by neglect. In the same season the diminutive 
branch on my brother’s tree bore seed, and from it I raised plants, differing 
very little from the usual C. purpurens. I have since learned that in many 
places, where this mule has stood some years, the like phenomenon ha.s ap¬ 
peared. Tho history of the plant is, tiiat it was not raised from seed, but 
made its appearance in the following reiftarkable w.ay :—A number of stocks 
of laburnum had been budded with C. purpureus in a French nursery-garden, 
and tho bud on one of them died ; but the wood and bark inserted lived, as 
frequently occurs in such cases. After some time now eyes formed them¬ 
selves, one of which produced this hybrid, C. Adami. I suggested, in a com¬ 
munication to Mr. Loudon, that it must have brok'en from the exact juncture, 
and proceeded from a cell of cellular tissue formed by tho union of two cells, 
which had l)con cut through, and had grown into one, and which, therefore, 
belonged to the two different plants, half a cell of tho tissue of C. purpureas 
having been spliced to half a cell of C. laburnum. The necessary conse¬ 
quence would be that a budformed from that compound cell would derive qua¬ 
lities from both species, but qualities less fixed and innate than tlio^ which are 
derived from generative union. This has been looked upon as a speculation, 
but I consider it nearly amounting to *a certainty, because 1 tliink that the 
consequence is necessary, and that the phenomena cannot be accounted fqr 
in any other manner; and nothing of the sort has occurred to any known 
mulo production, vegetable or animal. Since that time my brother’s shrub 
has putuout many of the large-leaved yellow branches and of the small 
branches, and they are fertile. It occurred to me that it’would be a con* 
firmation of my view, if tho reverted branches of each kind should keep to 
opposite sides of the stem ; and on examination that proved to be •defidedly 
the case. Whether that circumstanoe occurs elsewhere or not, I do not 
know; but it looks as if ono side of the wood adopted the character of one- 
half of tho original coll, and the opposite side tho other cliaracter. I tliihk 
tlmt clever gardeners might thus obtain crosses between plants which will 
not intermix seminally. The olive and privet might be tried wHh hope of 
success; for the privet, when the olive is grafted upon it, is very persevering 
in throwing shoots from the old wood. ^ A long slice of privet sbould bo 
inarched on the olive with a very sharp and clean cut of both the woods, and 
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then teized by rubbing off the bade, till it breaks on the exact suture. Of 
coarse many failures must be expected before a bud will be obtained front a 
compound coll; but I think, with perseverance, it will be produced ; perhaps 
most easily uniting half of two young stems of equal bulk from just above 
the roo^ d^wards. Lot us, however, pause to reflect on this phenomenon, 
whatever be the mode of its operation. Here wo have not only two plants, 
so very dissimilar as the almost arborescent yellow laburnum, and the weak, 
humble, small-leaved, purple-flowered Cytisus purpureus, produced from the 
seed of the saine individual; but, if we strike cuttings from the two varying 
branches, we have the individual plant itself actually resolved into its ele¬ 
ments, and those perfectly separated. Can we for a moment hold, after con¬ 
templating that fact, that the Almighty certainly created those two plants 
distinct, and allowed them to become, from two individual kinds, one ; and 
from one be resolved again into two ? Have we any analogy in the vegetable 
or animal kingdom that can warrant such an extraordinary doctrine ? and 
is ndt the plain inference, that they were one individual kind when they 
proceeded from the Creator, and are so still, though diversified in appear¬ 
ance 1 If two plants so dissimilar are admitted to have so diverged, the like 
epurse of change must be attributed to other genera also ; for I cannot think 
it will be shown that those two arc by any peculiarities entitled to form an 
exception from the general law imposed upon vegetables. TIic only things 
that I know at all analogous are these, that a layer from a striped carnation, 
that has run to red, continues so ; that a branch of the variable Pompone 
variety of Camellia Japonica, that has run to red, continues so also ; that 
branches of the copper-colored Austrian briar occasionally revert to tho 
itsnal yellovt color, and the peach and the nectarine have been known to' bo 
produced on the same tree from one source ; but in those cases there is no 
supposed diversity of kind, or even of* species. The seminal variety in the 
three former cases merely falls back to the more usual color; and in tho 
latter, two different cultivated improvements of the almond manifest them¬ 
selves in the same plant. Whatever analogy they offer, confirms the view of 
the original identity of laburnum and Cytissns purpureus. It snnst be 
'Remembered that; if the smallest piece of bark be inserted into a different 
stock, and lives, wliatever bud shall break from its tissue, exhibits the quali¬ 
ties of^he plant from which that piece of bark was taken, without regard to 
tho juices, root, or bark of the stock. If it proceeds from the stock, it 
exhibits its qualities; if exactly from the suture, how can it avoid exliibiting 
the joint qualities % 

I know not whether C. labumum ahd purpureus can be made to intermix 
Bominally.*'' The very handsome Erythrina Bidwilli, which flowered at Spof- 
forth last August, having been sent to me from Sydney by Mr. Bidwill, and 
raised in' that neighbourhood, either by himself or by Mr. M'Leay, from E. 
herbacea by pollen of E. cristagalli, is, I believe (unless Wiegman’s assorted 
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males, between vetches and beans, were truly raised), the first well-anthenti- 
cat«d hybrid amongst papilionaceous or pea-shaped flowers, Air. Knight 
only blended varieties of tho pea. The papilionaceous forms arc, however, so 
numerous, and the genera are divided by such inconspicuous di%renccs, that 
it might be supposed that their intermixture would have bcen d&sy and 
frequent. Why they are of rare occurrence I know notj and have not tried 
to cross them. In this case tho union of the two plants is remarkable, 
because the former produces its spike of flowers directly from the root, tlio 
Icaf-ltcaring stems being barren, while the other parent is almoAt arborescent 
in a favorable climate, and blossoms from the axils and ends of the leafy 
branches, in which respect tho mule follows it. Wiegman asserted that he 
had obtained fertile mules between the vetch and the ^ean, by merely mak¬ 
ing the plants grow in contact, tying them together, and leaving the opera¬ 
tion to the bees. I mentioned formerly that there exists in England an 
obscure plant, which is a strong, liandsome, pink-flowered prehensile pea, and 
irears fruit that has tho appearance and flavour of a small bean. At tho 
time I mentioned it, plants of the kind wore fruiting plentifully in my 
curate’s garden. This is an important fact in the consideration of our sub¬ 
ject ; for, if it is a cross between a pea and a bean, being very fertile, it must 
prove the singleness of their origin ; if it is a variety of the pea having 
acquired and perpetuated the fruit of a bean, it seems to give the same re¬ 
sult, tliat the two must have proceeded from one created type. When the 
generic characters, os ultimately stated by Endlichor, of Pisum, the pea, and 
Vicial to which the bean belongs, are carefully compared, it will appear that, 
except a little prolongation and straighter position of the flower, which in some 
other races would bo immaterial, tho only fixed feature of diflevence is the 
asserted roundness of tho seed in the pea, and its lateral compression in the 
vetch and bean, a feature which, if tha fact were imdcniable, is insignificant 
in many other genera. If the pea, vetch, and erect bean have sprung from 
one type, and are convertible, to what result does that fivet lead us ? Can we 
maintain a multiplicity of created roses, cistuscs, potentillas, comflags, and 
irises in tho face of that fact ? Are we not forced thereby to the points, whibh 
I uiged above thirty years ago, tliat the genera are tho substantial divisions in» 
botany ; that the assorted difierence between the species and local varieties of 
botanists has no firm basis; and that it is a matter deserving grave lioftsidera- 
tioii, whether even a multitude of established genera are not variations from 
fewer original kinds, of wliieh the real limitation may be found in a higher 
position amongst tribes, classed or orders I And, if that point be established, 
as I humbly think it must be in the vegetable kingdom, upon wliat footing 
will tho species and varieties of zoologists stand, when the analogies be¬ 
tween plants and animals are fully considered, which it is not my province, 
and wliich I do not pretend to have saflicient depth of knowledge, to 
investigate t * 
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'I'ho Orchidaceous plants oxhihit the most coufusivc diversities. Wlien it 
is made a question whether Maxillaria Warreana and eostata should no}, be 
removed into the genus Feristeria, and whether liifreuaria and Dicripta 
should not n^erge in Maxillaria, we seem to stand on very loose footing as to 
those genera, though the doubt may bo perfectly consistent with the most 
skilful botanic discernment. And how should there not bo such doubts, 
when wo find the genus Catasetura produce at times, on the same stalk with 
its usual flowers, others that scorned, according to analogy, to belong to a 
different gcnils 1 Cycnoches Kgertonianus produces at random forms of in¬ 
florescence almost as different, both in form and color, from each other as 
those of any two genera in the order. Can we, in face of those phenomena, 
assert that no vegetable since the period before the sun and moon gave it 
light, no bird or fish since the Almighty called them forth from the salt 
mud, no creature of the earth since it was evoked from the dust, can tiavo 
departed from its precise original" structure and appearance 1 Let ns be 
more humble in our assumptions of scientific knowledge, loss bigoted and 
self-sufficient in our examination of revealed truth, and let us give glory 
to the infinite and unfathomable power and wisdom of God. 1 call it self- 
sufficient to hold tliat ancient and obscure words can have no possible mean¬ 
ing, but that which we have been ^iu the habit of attributing to them 
inconsiderately. It may be unacceptable to the botanist, who has been ac¬ 
customed to labor in his closet over dry specimens, and thinks he can lay 
down precise rules for the separation of genera, and looks with complacency 
upon the scheme he has worked out, to find tliat the humblest gardener may 
be able to refute him, and force him to reconsider the arrangement he has 
made ; but the fact is so. The cultivator has the tost of truth within his 
scope,— 

Examenque improbum in ista 
Castigat trutind ; 

and, far from being an evil, I look upon it as a great advantage, because 
it will lead the industrious and intelligent gardener to take a liigher view of 
the objects under his care, and to feel his own connection with scie^e, and it 
> will force the scientifie to'rely less on their own dictation, and to feel that 
they must be governed by natural facts, and not by their own preference. 
Cross-breeding amongst Orchidaceous plants would perhaps load to very 
startling results; but unfortunately^ they are not easily raised by seed. I 
have, however, raised Bletia, Cattleya, Orchis (Tlerminium) monorchis, and 
Ophrys aranifera from seed; and if I were not daring the greater part of the 
year absent from the place where my plants are deposited, 1 think I could 
succeed ifi obtaining crosses in that order. I had well-formed pods last 
spring of Orchis by pollen of Ophrys, as well as other species of Orchis, 
which had been forced ; and if I had remained on the spot 1 tliink I should 
have obtained some cross-bred Orchidaceous seed. An inteUigeut gardener 
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may do mack for science by attempts of this kind, if ho keeps accurate iy}tos 
of what he attcm]>t8, and does not jump at uninatnre conclusions. 

It was not surprising that the late Mr. UaworMi should have told mo 
many years ago that he did not thank mo for my mules ; not that I had sent 
him any, but because he probably began to have an indistinct misgmng that 
they were striking at the very root of the minute divisicins which it had been 
the favorite labor of liis life to establish, as definite and absolute. With 
accurate discrimination of individual specimens, and great industry in scarcli- 
ing*thcm out, his mind had not capacity even to comhin% the seminal 
variations of particular species, and he found the high-road on which he was 
travelling broken up by a troop of unexpected invaders. I mentioned long, 
ago that I had raised at Mitcham primrose, cowsliif, oxfip, and dark poly¬ 
anthus, from the seed of one plant highly manured without any hybridization. 

Concerning Petunia, and the genera allied to it, 1 have nothing to add to 
the observations in my treatise on hybrid intermixtures, Amaryl. p. 377—9, 
to which I beg to refer the reader. I have no reason to alter any of the 
views expressed in those pages, but I do not recolh^t that I pushed the 
experiments relating to them any further. 

In a treatise on this subject I must not forgot Plant’s vegetable monster, 
of which I gave the particulars, with an engraving, at the commencement 
of the miscellaneous matter in the ‘ Botanical Uegister’ of 1843. The 
sketches were made by myself with the most careful accui-acy, from the three 
plants which were sent to mo by Mr. Plant, in a dormant state, from which 
they never awoke. They were, in feet, seemingly past hope, or nearly so, 
when 1 received them, and began to turn mouldy as soon as they were 
watered. 1 believe be lost at the same time the fourth, which die kept fur 
himself. Whoever will examine the engraving, and read the particulars de¬ 
tailed there, can form as just an opinion as I can, whether he really had 
obtained four anomalous monsters from Gladiolus blandns, impregnated b^ 
an Hippoastrum, or whether they wore something else which ho had con¬ 
founded with his supposed mule seedlings. They were like no vegetable 
known to me, and their strange form has certainly the appearance of fluc¬ 
tuation between the structure of a dry-coated Annual co(m, and a fleshja 
tnnicated bulb. Even Mr. Plant thought they would ‘prove incapable of 
flowering. Their leaves, which I did not see, were stated to have Ijefti more 
glossy than those of a Gladiolus ; and they scarcely appear to have been capa¬ 
ble of a protracted existence, unless under the most miremitting care. Ho 
stated that they had suffered fbom neglect while he was ill. I am inclined to 
believe that they wore biordinate and semiabortivo mules j for I cannot abso¬ 
lutely repudiate tlie possibility of moifttrous impregnations, thougl} I believe 
the produce to be doomed to a very brief existence, if ever brought to life. 

P. S.—It appears from a communication lately received that 1 diave not 
made myself clearly understood in the first article respecting the diversified 
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features that have become fixed characters in tlie human and other races. 1 
consider that causes of change must have been in active operation in the first 
period after the deluge,* ■which subsided, and no longer produce such power¬ 
ful cftects ; and that it is probable (whatever those causes may have been) 
that they were still more cogent in the periods which preceded the creation 
of man ; producing {(Iterations of a mnch stronger character tlian any which 
have since arisen. If I am ashed what those causes were, I cannot pretend 
to answer. But I think the cooling of the body of the earth, with conso. 
quent variatiohs in the gases that emanated from, and were absorbed in,'''and 
surrounded it, a very likely cause of variations in the things that sprung 
therefrom. I imagine that at this moment the relative temperature and 
moisture of the fib'rous‘roots and of the bulb or point of union between the 
root and shoot in vegetables, and between the feet and the head in men and 
animals, is of infinitely greater importance than either cultivators or medical 
practitioners have suspected. I am told that some persons who devoutly 
hold that mankind sprang as we arc told, by generation, from one created 
pair, nevertheless think that the peculiar aspect of the various races of men 
was a judgment afterwards miraculously stamped upon them by God, as their 
speech also was diversified to separate them at the dispersion ; but, if that be 
admitted to the exclusion'of natural causes, we must hold like judgments to 
have been inflicted upon dogs, of which the distinct races arc quite as various, 
and their origin as mnch enveloped in obscurity. Meither do such persons 
consider rightly what a miracle is. It is a thing arising contrary to the 
usual and apparent course of events, and shown cither by prediction, or by 
the circumstances of the event, to have arisen for a peculiar object : but it 
may have keen produced by the unexampled or even unusual operation of 
natural causes, wliich wo cannot easily fathom, working together by the 
Almighty will to produce the iiuirveb The appearance of three suns in the 
heaven by an extraordiffaiy effect of refraction is a well-authenticated fact, 
and it was a great marvel, but not a miracle; that of the sun, continued after 
its hour of setting, whether caused by refraction or by some disturbing 
pdwer that deranged the usual course of the earth’s movements,,^ was not 
•merely a marvel,, but a great miracle, because it happened at the prayer of 
Joshua, for the purpose of giving him light to overthrow those who were striv¬ 
ing agdiqst God’s people. The driving back of the Bod Sea by a wind of 
unparalleled strength and continuance acting upon an unusual ebb-tide so as 
to lay bare a transverse sand-bank was in itself a great marvel, but occurring 
at the precise moment and place of the arrivhl of the Israelites so as to let 
them pass, and ceasing exactly at the fit moment to destroy all their pur¬ 
suers, waf^.•a stupendous miracle. The plague of locusts fell last year on 
Zonte, and the murrain both of beasts and potatoes has fallen on our own 
land ; bat in Egypt they were miraculous, because specially invoked by God’s 
prophet. The demonstration of ‘the natural means through which the Al- 
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mighty worked a miracle, which could have heen performed by no alight of 
hand, but by the power of Him alone, increases (instead of diminishing) the 
force of the miracle, by strengthening its credibility, and distinguishing it 
from the pretences of impostors ; and its force is infinitely ^greater when 
those natural means, unsuspected by the persons who witnessed an<Frcported 
it, arc brought to light by the progress of’science in confirmation of the fact. 
I assert, therefore, without hesitation, that, if the diversification of the human 
races was intended with a view to effect their dispersion, such a miracle 
wofild, in all probability, have been effected by the operation of natural 
causes, and that the like diversification of other races proves that it was so 
effected .—Journal of the llorlicuUural Society of London, Vol. ii, part 2. 

HOW TO PEESEnVE THE VITAI.ITY OF SEEDS. 

Now that those who have friends in distant countries (and how few have 
not ?) are preparing to send thorn supplies of seeds, it may be as well to draw 
attention to the circumstances which mainly influeucc the preservation of 
seminal vitality; for thus alone can be avoided the serious losses and the 
much more vexatious disappointments which attend the unsuccessful con¬ 
veyance of seeds in long voyages. The whole philosophy of this matter, 
however, as far as it is understood, would occupy more space than we can 
spare, and therefore wo can only touch upon the main points. 

The preservation of vitality in seeds depends upon preserving the stability 
of the chemical compounds of which they consist. Tliis we believe to be 
the lunge upon which everything turns, llofore a seed is quite ripe its 
oloments are highly unstable or liable to change, and the least alteration in 
the conditions to which they may be exposed will cause it either to germi¬ 
nate or perish. But when a seed is perfectly ripe its elements become com¬ 
paratively stable or indisposed to cl^angc, and to induce germination is in 
proportion difficult, while those alterations which are succeeded by death are 
slow in taking effect. 

Dryness in all cases, and in some a perfect exclusion of atmospheric air, 
are fou;pd to be the conditions upon wliich the preservation of life‘in seeds 
mainly depends. Some seeds will live for a long time if gathered ripe and 
preserved quite dry ; others vrill perish after a short •time although kept 
dry, and these demand the exclusion of air in addition. Com, pulse, and in 
general farinaceous seeds, belong to the former, while all oily seeds, dud such * 
as contain much tannin, are to be ^ssod in the latter series ; apparently* 
because of the great affinity vf their compounds fdr oxygen. This explains 
why, imder the same circumstances, one kind of seed will survive a voyage, 
and another dies. A man buys com, peas, beans, mast, acon^, and holly- 
berries, and sends them to the antipodes : the first three and the last survive 
the voyage : the others invariably perish.. ^ 

The mode of packing seeds is generally such as to render this risk greater 
than it need be. ,Ualf dried seeds are placed in half dry papers, and the 
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whole are enclosed in a tin case placed in the hold of a ship. There the 
temperature rises ; the dampness present favors germination ; growth com¬ 
mences ; all the stable .chemical compoimds of the seeds are suddenly con¬ 
verted into lyjstablc principles, and as growth cannot possibly go on death 
ensues ; tiien follows decay. 

The remedy for this is obvious enough. Great care in drying the seeds, 
and .the papers they arc packed in, and free ventilation in a cool place, such 
as a coarse bag suspended to a nail in a cabin, counteract the dangers to 
which farinaceous and similar seeds are usually exposed. But with'the 
second class such precautions are iuctfoctual. For oily seeds, boech-mast, 
ucoms, nuts, and grain of a similar nature, the exclusion of air is indis¬ 
pensable. The mode of securing this object is usually to enclose seeds in dry 
cai'th or sand rammed hard ; or in cliarcoal powder, the whole covered with 
tin or put in a stout box ; and no better common method seems to exist. 
It hs, however, far from perfect, and therefore much disappointment occa¬ 
sionally attends its use. 

It is worth inquiring whether all seeds would not preserve their vitality 
most perfectly if kept in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, which would seem 
likely to oppose an oifectnal barrier to those changes which destroy seminal 
life. Now that the glass-workers can do as they i>lease, it would be easy to 
have bottles so contrived that after being filled with seeds their air might be 
exhausted and replaced by carbonic acid, which might be retained by her¬ 
metically sealing the aperture in the bottle. We trust that the experiment 
may have a trial, and that tho result will be reported for the public benefit. 
If it fails the loss would be trifling; if it succeeds the gain would be enor¬ 
mous, for tho. cost of buttles and their proper preparation would bear no kind 
of proportion to the value of the seeds preserved. 

It is not, however, enough to pack seeds securely ; it is equally necessary 
that those who receive them should know how to treat them. We entertain 
no doubt that in many cases, for what are called “ bad seeds” wo ought to 
read “ bad gardeners and that the want of skill on the part of those who 
reo^ve seeds is at least equal to that of the senders. Tliis is, ho^'ever, a 
distinct question v^hich we nfiist reserve for a future occasion. In the mean¬ 
while, in order to illustrate tho circumstances under which tho vitality of 
seeds is preserved accidentally for a long series of years, we cannot do better 
than give the substance of a statement published a year or two ago by Mr. 
Kemp, in the “ Annals of Natural History” (vol xiii. p. 89). This is one of 
the few instances in wliicli tho suspension of vitality in seeds for a very long 
period is unquestionable. This gentleman says that, having received some 
seeds widely iwerc found at the bottom v>f a sand-pit upwards of 25 feet in 
depth, he most carefully examined into all the circumstances of their dis¬ 
covery. They were first seen by a resimctable workman who was excavating 
the finer sand at the bottom of thb pit, in a part which was rather under¬ 
mined ; and fortunately Mr. Bell, of Melrose, the propvictqr of the place, was 
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looking on at the instant that they were disinterred. lie kindly sent some 
of,the seeds to Mr. Kemp, who immediately, in company with Mr. Bell, care¬ 
fully examined the layer in which they had been im^dded. The seeds were 
apparently of only two kinds ; specimens of them were sent to Professor 
Liudlcy, and the others sowed by himself. The plants reared by Mr. Kemp 
were ascertained by Professor Jlenslow td consist of Polygonum conTolvnlus, 
and a variety of Atriplex patula; the seeds planted at the Uorticultural 
Society produced liumex acetosella and an Atriplex. The latter was, accord- 
injpto Mr. Babington, exactly like a variety of A. angustiftdia; but wo re¬ 
garded it as a form of A. patula. 

The sand quarry in question is described as being sitimted about a quarter 
of a mile west of Melrose, and at the height of betwben 50 and 60 /ect 
above the nearest part of the Tweed. The seeds were mingled with some 
decayed vegetable fibres, and formed a layer resting upon another layer, b 
inches in thickness, of fine sandy clay. This latter lay over a mass of gra¬ 
vel, which again rested on a great mound belonging to the boulder formation. 
This mound, which extends about a mile along the middle of the valley, is 
about 90 feet in thickness, and Mr. Kemp believes was formed by the ac¬ 
tion of glaciers. It contains enormous angular blocks of rock, and others 
smoothed and distinctly scored in lines parallel, to their longer axes. The 
layer of sandy clay, on which the seeds rested, was capped by ujiwards of 
25 feet in thickness of distinctly stratified sand, which has been largely 
quarried. The beds of sand vary in thickness and in fineness ; sometimes 
they alternate with thin scams of impalpable clay, and sometimes they con¬ 
tain minute pebbles and ‘fragments of carbonaceous decayed wood. The 
layers slope at an angle of 16 degrees towards the valley, and jn this direc¬ 
tion they tliin out; the upper layers extend further into the valley than the 
lower ones ; the entire mass has a leyel top, and is capped by some thin beds 
of fine gravel. From these several facts, observes Mr. Kemp, and from the 
general aspect of the layers of sand, it is scarcely possible to doubt that tW 
seeds were deposited by a river or torrent, at the point where it entered a 
sheet cf water. " I had long been of opinion,” ho adds, " that the vallCy of 
the Tweed in this part must formerly have beenVccupied by a lake, at a periqd 
when a great trap-dyke, 100 yards wide, which crosses *the valley four miles 
lower down at Old Melrose, Iiad not been wom'throngh. By qif accurate^ 
levelling I have ascertained that the Uyers of sand lie just beneath tliat level 
which a lake wculd hold if the barrier at Old Melrose wore reclosed. A 
depression on the surface of the land can also be distinctly followed from 
the spot where the sand-quarry is situated, up the valley, to whore it joins 
the bed of the existing river. I c&nnot doubt that the Twaqd anciently 
flowed in this depression, and deposited on the borders of the lake the layers 
of sand where we now find them. It is certain that in the time of the 
Romans, about 2000 years since, no lakd existed here ; and when we reflect 
on the time necessary to have wom'dovi'n the barrier of trap-rock and to 
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Imvo drained so largo a lake, which must have stood at its liighest level 
whilst the thin layers of sand were deposited over the bed with the vegetaltle 
remains, the antiquity pf these seeds is truly astonishing, and it is most 
wonderful tha^ they should have retained their power of germination.” 

To n8‘'it appears that tho circumstances which enabled them to do so 
wore their original nature, they having belonged to what may be called the 
faii^eous series, and secondly the exclusion of air by the beds of sand that 
gradually formed over them.— (From the Gardener’s Chronicle, October, 
1847.; 


ON THE PHODUCTION op vanilla in EIinOPE. 

Ip marshy bushy plates on this journey, I saw many plants of tho Vanilla 
planifolia, seldom bearing flowers, and more rarely producing fiiiit. It lias 
now been satisfactorily determined, that this is the species from which tho 
true Vanilla of commerce is procured In Mexico it is extensively cultivated 
for the sake of its fruit, which it yields abundantly : while the plants which 
have been introduced into the East Indies, and the hothouses of Europe, 
though they liavo frequently produced flowers, have very seldom perfected 
their fruit. Dr. Morren of Lidge wus the first to study attentively the natu¬ 
ral histoiy of this plant, and to prove experimentally that tho fruit of tho 
Vanilla may be as freely produced in our hothouses as it is in Mexico. He 
has discovered that from some peculiarities in the re-productive organs of 
this plant, artificial fecundation is required. In the year 1836, a plant in 
one of the hothouses in tho Botanic Garden at Indgc produced fifty-four 
flowers, which having been artificially fecundated, exhibited tho same num¬ 
ber of pods,,quite equal to those imported from Mexico ; and, iii 1837, a 
fresh crop of about a hundred pods was obtained upon another plant by tho 
same method. Ho attributes the fecundation of the plant in Mexico to the 
action of some insect which frequents the flower ; and hence accounts for 
the non-production of fruit in those plants which have been removed to 
other countries. Thcro can be no doubt that this plant is as porfcctly indi¬ 
genous to Brazil as it is to Mexico ; but it is no less certain that its, fruit is 
tliere seldom matured. Is tliis also to be attributed to tho absence of tho 
means by which nature is supposed to eflbct fecundation in Mexico ? This 
is a subject which, as Professor Morren justly observes, well deserves atten¬ 
tion in a commercial point of view, since his experiments go to prove that 
in all intertropical countries Vanilla might be cultivated, and a great abun¬ 
dance of fruit obtained.’-^C Travels in the Interior of Brazil. By George 
Gardner, p. 296.; 

• See Profa'IoT Morren’s paper " On the Production of VaniUa in Europe," in Taylor’s 
Annals of Natural History, Vol. iii. page 1. 
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(Thursday, the 9ih September, 1847J 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

1116 proceedings of the last meeting wore read and confirmed, and the 
gentlemen then proposed were ballotted for and duly elected Members of the 
Society, viz :— ^ 

Eaboo Badhanath Sikdar, Baboo Riissick Krishha Mollick, Mr. 5» F. 
Uarrison, llajah Frotabchundcr Sing, Baboo Prannauth Bhose, Baboo 
Tnrrucknauth Boy Bahadoor, Major R. Houghton, Messrs. R. P. Hodgson, 
C. S., John Barton, E. A. Bussell, C. Si, John C. Abbott, Baboo Neolmoney 
Bysack, Baboo Lall Baharee Dutt, and Capt. A. Dallas. 

Candidates for Eketion. 

The names of the foUowing gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election :— 

J. M. Vos, Esq.,—proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Staunton ; 

W. Ainslie, Esq., G. S.,—proposed by Mr. H. Cowie, seconded by the 
Secretary; 

Baboo Shib Chunder Deb, Deputy Collector, Midnapore,—proposed by 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittraj seconded by Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose ; 

Capt. B. Smith, Artillery,—proposed by Capt. F. C. Burnett, seconded 
by the Secretary; 

Capt. Kinleside, Artillery,—proposed by Capt. Burnett, seconded by the 
Secretary; ' 

Major Thomas Sowell,—proposed by Mr. W. Storm, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Presentations to Library. 

1. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago am? Eastern sqas. Presented by 

the Editor. • 

2. The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 181. Prfibnted by 
the Society. 

Garden. 

1. A second assortment of Bower and vegetable seeds, the produce of the 
public garden at Lucknow. Presented by Capt. G. E. Hollings. 

2. A few seeds of the Genip tree (Genipa Americana f). Presented by 
Major Maefarquhar. 

3. A small supply of acclimated English' barley, from Gya. Presented by 
E. F. Lautour, Esq. 
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4. A supply of Capo acoms and chesnuts. Presented by Mr. ViUett. 

0. Two plants of the " Ansenna” tree, believed to be a species of Cassia, 
and a plant of the " Tampooney,” both from Penang; and a few seeds of 
Cordea Sebestena and Hura crepitans. Presented by Capt. F. C. Burnett. 

6. A thudl batch of madder roots and some Dandelion seed. Presented by 
Br. Gibson, Superintendent II. C'Botanic Garden, Botabay Presidency. 

pr- Gibson mentions, that he now grows a suBScient quantity of the Dan¬ 
delion to supply the medical stores at Bombay with the extract, 
tfip All the above seeds are available to members. « 


* .Communications on various subjects. 

The following papers and letters were also submitted :— 

1. From J. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Government, N. W. Provin¬ 
ces, transmitting by desire of the Lieutenant Governor a long and valuable 
report by Dr. Jameson on the cultivation and manufacture of tea in Kumaon 
and the Deyrah Dhoon. 

2. From P. Melville, Esq., Under-Secretary to Government of India, for¬ 
warding by desire of the President in Council, a memoir by Mr. J. W. 
Masters, of some of the natural productions of the Angami Naga Hills, and 
other parts of Assam. 

3. From G. A. Bushby, Esq., Secretary to Government of India, presenting 
copy of a memorandum by Dr. Boyle, on the export of wheat from India to 
England, recently received from the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 

4. From 11. Bohling, Esq., offering some remarks on the propagation of 
plants from leaves. 

The above communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

5. From J. H. Bridgman, Esq., of pehra, Gorruckpore, on the subject of 
fodder grasses. After referring to the Angola grass, of which he is desirous 
of obtaining seed, Mr. Bridgman observes as follows : 

“ I am much interested in the introduction of good grasses for fodder for 
cattle, a subject which 1 think has not received the attention it deseiyos. In 
this district, wheip the climate is not very dry, and the soil at a certain depth 
below the surface always more or less moist, the wild grasses grow with great 
luxuriance ; but they are all worthless as fodder; the cattle will not touch 
them, except when after being burned in the spring, the young shoots are 
just springing from the ground. The consequence is, that they are often 
starving in the midst of verdure. Guinea grass will not answer as a substi¬ 
tute, for its root is too weak and has not sufficient hold of the ground. It is 
consequent^ easily destroyed unless token great care of, especially as the 
stole stands so high above the surface of the ground as readily to expose it to 
ii\jaty. Besides, its roots lying on the surface do not penetrate deep enough 
to supply the plant with sufficient moisture in the dry season, during which 
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though it does not die, it does not grow with vigour. The wild grasses are all 
deep, strong-rooted grasses. I want to discover a grass, the root of which is of 
the same character, but the leaf tender, sweet, and nutritious—such a grass 
might be employed to supplant them, and .would be invaluable^” 

6. From Major Jenkins, in reply to an enquii 7 on the subject of fhe lUieea 
fibre of Assam (Kunehoora fibre of Bungpore), Urtieg Nivea, and its pro¬ 
bable identity with the grass-cloth of China. " I thought”—observes Major 
Jenkins—" that the plant from which this beautiful article is made, was long 
known to be from the leaves of some species of PandanaejgcS, and I am sur¬ 
prised to find, after all our long intercourse with China, that we are still 
ignorant of the plant wliich produces it. We had, 1 thought, a near imitatioi^ 
in the fibres obtained from tho pine-apple and front a c’ommon Pandantts. 
The fibre may be obtained from the Urtiea Nivea (our Ehma), but 1 think 
it does not seem probable ; for we have no instance in which any fine thread 
is made from it, the finest being small iwine for fishing lines and nets ; it is 
a very excellent hemp, but it appears to be quite destitute of that glossiness 
and coolness which are so much admired in the grass-cloth, and I should 
doubt that any mode of preparation would give it the appearance of grass- 
cloth : the leaves however of the Bromeliana) and Pandanacece yield fibres 
mostly like tho grass-cloth, when weaved into cloths, and of which I believe 
you have had many samples. The Assamese, as I imt^ne, I must have 
already informed the Society, cultivate the Phaea about thriir villages, but 
the cultivation is small and confined to the fishermen. The twine made for 
fine nets sells for about one rupee a seer—the fiax is about half that price. 

I have two or three times sent large parcela of it home to the Society of Arts 
and elsewhere, but it appears not to have attracted any attentiop as a flax fit 
for fine cloths, and it was too dear as a hemp for cordage. It might however 
be cultivated extensively and cheaply ; it requires little care, but the small 
plants round tho villages I observe are well manured with cow-dung and 
ashes. If tho grass-cloth is made from our Phaa the process of preparatidn 
should be enquired into, our people know nothing of it. Neither do the 
Khamtis, Singphos or Shans, who come from the borders of China, andarho 
all know the Phcea perfectly well, make any thing resembling gra8S-clot]i 
that over I have met with.” • 

7. From Ueut. John Elliot, Artillery, Cawnpore,—^bearing testimony, in 
the following extract of a letter, to the efficacy of guano as a manure*ibr the 
grape vine :—** I now proceed, according to my promise, to give you the 
result of the use of the small quantity of guano yovTsent mo. I applied it to 
two vines and a peach tree. Unfortunately, it was a very bad firuit season. 
My vinery which last year had some dmndreds of bunches, had ip>t this year 
many more than a hundred. However, the two vines to which I applied the 
guano had quite or very nearly as many -bunehes on them as iJi,the other 
vines put together; about 21 in number. The peach tree bore very spar- 
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ingly, bat it is vety young, and this a bad season. It has, however, grown 
very strong in wood.” i 

b. From H. Cairo Tucker, Esq., announcing the loss by the wreck of the 
boat off Colgqng, of a large supply of plants and seeds despatched by the 
Society linder Mr. Greenfield’s charge for the public garden at Gorruokpore; 
and requesting a duplicate supply. * In reference to the resolution which was 
passed at the last meeting “that a charge of Rs. 1-14 per copy (the cost 
price) be placed on tlie 200 copies (of Mr. Fenwick’s Hand-book of Garden¬ 
ing] for which»Mr. Tucker luts applied, and that the remaining 300 be sjld 
at 2 Rs. a copy,” Mr. Tucker thus writes :—“ I have no wish to benefit at 
Mr. Fenwick’s expense ; and though 1 feel much obliged to the meeting for 
wisljing to save md any unnecessary expense, 1 do myself the jdeasure to 
enclose an order for 400 Rs., the full price of my 200 copies at 2 Rs. per 
copy. I hope the work may be useful, and do credit to the Society.” 

The Secretary mentioned, that he Iiad transferred this amount at once to 
Mr. Fenwick. Further, that one hundred more copies of the work had been 
disposed of since the last meeting. 

9. From H. M. Elliot, Esq., Secretary to Government, with the Governor 
General, intimating that the letter addressed (as agreed on at the last 
meeting,) to Dr. Thomson, one of the Commission proceeding to Thibet, on 
tho subject of a certain description of Himalayan barley, had been received, 
and would be forwarded by the next opportunity. 

10. FromW. Ainslie, Esq., Secretary Branch Agri-Hortioultural Society 
of Cuttack, announcing the receipt of fifty rupees and two silver medals, 
the annual donation of the Baront Society. 

11. From Pr. Campbell, intimating that he has instituted an experiment 
on the culture of the tea plant at Darjeeling. 

12. From Dr. Wight, on the culture of the American Cotton plant in 
India, and the proper time for sowing it in various localities. 

A favorable report from the Overseer of the Nursery garden, regarding 
the germination of the vegetable seeds received from Messrs. Villot and 
Co., of the Cape, was also pla(ed on the table. 

'For all the fore^iqg presentations and commumcations, the best thanks of 
the Society were accorded. 


(Wednmday, the llfh October, 1847..1 

The Hon’ble Kr J. P. Grant, President, in the chair. 

The gentlemen proposed at the last meeting were duly elected Members 
of the Sociely, viz:— 

Messrs. J. M. Vos, W. Ainslie, C. B., Baboo Shib Chunder Deb, Capt. 
R. Smith, ArtiUeiy, Capt. Kinlesida, ArtUleiy, and Major Thomas Sewell. 
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Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were gubrjittod as candidates for 
election :— • 

Major Anderson, C. B., Ishapore,—proposed by Cspt. P. C. Burnett, 
seconded by the Secretary; 

Lieut, Staples, Artillery,—proposed by Oapt. Burnett, seconded by .the 
Secretary j 

Bhboo Roy Petumber Mitter, Bhauglepore,—proposed b^ Mr. Speede, 
seconded by Col. Sago ; 

Baboo Doorgachum Some, Hooghly,—proposed by Mr. Speede, seconded by,. 
Col. Sage; • * . 

George E. French, Esq., Rajshye,—proposed by Mr. H. G. French, 
seconded by the Secretary; 

Capt. G. N. Oakes, Asst. G. G. A., S. W. Frontier,—proposed by Capt. 
Ouselcy, seconded by the Secretary; 

E. E. Dubus, Esq., of Coolbareah,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded 
by Mr. W. Storm ; 

Henry C. Hamilton, Esq., C. S.,—proposed by Oipt. Burnett, seconded by 
the Secretary; • 

Charles Burrsclunidt, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Watkins, seconded 
by the Secretary; 

G. B. Vaux, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Speede, seconded by Mr. 
Storm; 

J. A. Craigie, Esq., C. S'.,—proposed by Capt. Burnett, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Presentations to Library. 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. 10, part 2. Presented by the 
Society. 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ho. 182. Presented by the 
Society. 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for Sept. 1847. Presented by the 
Editor. 

Garden and Museum. 

1. A box of peach and nectarine cuttings from Sydney. Presertted by 
Capt. A. P. Wall. 

The Seoretary stated, that these cuttings had artiTed in tolerably good 
condition, and been transferred without loss of time to the nursery. 

2. Eight more mango grafts of superior sorts, the produce of h^ garden at 

Jungypore. Presented by J. Maseyk, Esq. * 

3. A small supply of Granadilla seeds (Passiflora quadrangularis.f 
Presented by Col. Sage. 
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4. An asBortment of anetnono and other tuberous roots of ornamental 
plants; also a few seeds of Victoria regia. Pretented hy R, W. O. Frith, Ftq. 

6. Three grafts of the ‘ raspberry mango’ from Bangalore. Pretented by 
Dr. C. T. Smith. 

6. ThVee ears of black barley. Pretented by Edward Lantour, Etq. 
Mr. Lautour, in forwarding this tarley from London by the oTeriand mail, 
states that, if jiot already introduced, he thinks it may prove an important 
addition to the cereal produce of India. The yield, Mr. Lautour believes, is 
computed at £,000 fold, and each ear is furnished with six instead of<two 
rows of seed. The country it comes from is unknown. Mr. Lautour adds, he 
has sent a few ears to Major Kapleton for trial at Bhanglepore, and the 
Secretary intimated his intention of forwarding these to Capt. IloUiugs at 
Lucknow, Mr. Carre Tucker at Grormcicpore, and Mr. Hamilton Bell at 
Agra. 

7. A few raspberries, the produce of his garden at Burkaghur. Forward¬ 
ed for inspection by Col. Outeley. 

Col. Ouseley mentions, that these plants have been raised from English 
seed presented to him by the Society, being a portion of a supply transmit¬ 
ted by Dr. Boyle. They iiavo fruited very readily this year. Col. Ouseley 
adds, that three fine plants are now on their way down for the Society’s 
garden. 

8. A small supply of Tibetan barley, grown near Darjeeling. Forwarded 
by Dr. Campbell. 

9. A quantity of tea seed from the Kumaon nurseries. Fo«-warded by Dr. 
Jamieson. 

^ Thes^tea seeds are for distribution. 

10. Speeimens of fibres the produce of plants common at Simla. Pretented 

by C. Gnbbint, Esq. , 

11. Specimen of a new description of fibre produced by a plant common 
throughout the mountains of Eastern Nipal and Sikim. Presented by Dr. 
Campbell. 

(Euiiher particulars regarding the four last named presentations will lie 
(ound in the body of the proiseedings.) 

12. Two boxes of English oat and wheat seed, forwarded by Dr. Boyle frvm 
the India House, and received by the Precursor. 

The 'Secretary mentioned, he had sent a moiety of this supply to Major 
Napleton, and portions to Capt. Hollings at Lucknow, Mr. Tucker at Gh>r- 
ruckpore, and Major Jefikins at Gowhatti, reserving a small supply for any 
other members desirous of trying them. 

13. A fe\r mangosteen plants. Presented by 6, Massey, Esq. 

A beautiful collection of cut dahlias, of various colors, from the gardens of 
Mrs. Mejjeod and Mr. B. Wood, was also placed on the table; they were 
much and deservedly admired. 
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Nursery Garden—Floieer show — Sugar-cane, ^e. 

A report from the Chtrden Committee was bronght up. The Committee 
give a list of prizes for the next flower show which they suggest shall be held 
on the 28th instant. They state, that they have authorized the distribution 
of sugar-cane, commencing from the 1st ihstant, (there being about twenty 
thousand plants fit for cutting during the present month) at a charge of 30 
Rs. a thousand for the China sort, and 40 Rs. for the otlier varieties. Tlie 
Contmittee add that, as requested at the last meeting, they have taken into 
consideration tho application of the garden overseer for an increase of pay ; 
that in reference to “ bis length of service, extending over a period of nine 
years, his steadiness of conduct during tliat time, his isttelligence, and uniform 
attention to his duties, they arc prepared to recumniend that Ids salary be 
increased from Rs. (>0 to Rs. 90 per mensem ; the additional 30 Rs. to be 
granted as a personal allowance. ’ , 

I’roposcd by Mr. Staunton, seconded by Col. S-age, and resolved, tliat an 
increase of 20 Rs. be mad' tr the salary of the overseer. 

.. ii':!'' lien.) f.lion of IJemp from liasteru Nipal and Sikhn. 

.V CO' .anuiiication iro m Dr . Campbell, Buperintendent of Darjeeling, regard- 
■q' tue specimens of fibre above referred to, was first submitted. 

The Secretary intimated, that from the references he had made, there could 
bo no doubt the plant in question belongs to tho nettle tribe, though of what 
species could not be yet determined. The specimens now on the table not 
being sufficient to admit of a compairriTO trial of its strength with other 
fibrous materials, he had requested Dr. Campbell to send a laigcr.supply. 

Emtension of Tea plantations in Upper India—Progress of the Tibet 

Mission. 

Tho following interesting extracts of a letter from Dr. Jameson, Superin¬ 
tendent of the H. C. Botanic Gardens, N. W. Provinces, announcing J:he 
grratifyi^ intelligence of the proposed establishnipnt of tea plantations in our 
trans-Sutledge territories; and famishing a few details {ogarding the move¬ 
ments of the Tibet mission,—were next read. After intimating tl^t, with 
the view of meeting the application of the Society for seed of Tlordeum 
celeste, on behalf of the Agricultural Society of Bombay, (according to the ' 
request preferred at the meeting in August last,), he hod despatched two 
men to Rama Serai, in tho interior of the Himalayas, Dr. Jameson observes 
as follows : 

♦ • 

“ I have sent you by to-day’s ddk two na'eels of tea seeds for efistribution 
to any members of your Society who w«x V’ish to introduce the tea plant 
into the other mountainous districts of Ipdia. In the plidns it is useless to 
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attempt its growth, as it will not thrive ; this of course does not apply to the 
elevated plain of the De 3 rrah Dhoon where it is thriving admirably. It wil) no 
doubt be gratifying to,yon to learn that the Governor General has issued 
orders for tea plantations to be established along the whole of the mountainous 
part of the W. Frontier from the Sutlodgo, and the new country west of 
it, to the Kali, and I have received instructions to proceed in the ensuing 
cold weather ^ the new territory to select sites. 

“ You mention that Dr. Campbell has been successful in raising the tea 
plant at Darjeeling. From the accounts that I have received of the cliieiate 
of that place, I doubt not but that the plant there grown will yield tea of a 
superior description. I have just forwarded a large supply of seeds to him. 
A few days ago 1 received a letter from one of the Tibet mission. An 
extract may be interesting to you. . The writer says—‘ We left Simla on the 
2nd August, and (except three halts) have been marching steadily until now 
(Sept. 2nd), via Rampoor, Wangtoo Bridge, Chunee, Lissa, Longnum, the 
llungamng Pass to Lee, and across the Fiti river to Nako Chango and 
Changrezing. From the last-mentioned place wo tried to proceed by the 
direct route up the Para river, to Haute, but as the Chinese or their repre¬ 
sentatives said no, we turned up Piti and proceeded to Dankur, and shall 
cross the Pamng Pass to the Chemoreree Lake. The season is getting so late 
that we shall be able to do little but move now for Leh. Our marches have 
been very long. Near Simla we had rain, here we ore grilled, the Thermometer 
yesterday was very nearly 90° in a tent. At Dankur, in the limestone beds, 
ammonites, belemnitos, terebratulee, etc. were met with ; and on the Chinese 
border freshwater shells wore found in the lacustrine alluvium, an interest¬ 
ing fact, a;, proving the former existence of lakes. At Dankur briccia- 
looking conglomerate is said to occur in larger quantity. Its relative position 
is not given, but it appears to possess mineralogical characters, very similar to 
a conglomerate met with in the salt range of the Punjaub, and on which the 
magnesian limestone there rests.’ ” « 

, Fibrous yielding plants at Simla. 

m The following letter from'C. Gubbins, Esq., dated from Simla, forwarding 
specimens of certaid fibrous materials, was also submitted :— 

To the Secretary Horticultural Society, 

Suv—I see in the papers some mention of the fiax producing Urtiea, 
supposed to be the same as the grass-cloth plant of China—and that the 
Society is desirous of ascertaining particulars regarding it, I therefore write 
to inform you, that a species of Urtiea^ is used by the natives of these parts 
for making string. The process described to me is, that the plant is cut in 
October and dried in the sun; when brittle it is beaten—and the fibres 
separate easily. 
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Sooing it stated in communications to your Society that there was ccnisi- 
denahlo labor required in cleaning the fibre, I made particular enquiries on> 
this head, and as far as I can learn, there is no greater trouble in clearing the 
fibre of the Urtiea when merely dried, than is experienced witjf the hemp of 
the hills which is not rotted in water. * 

The difference in the process would in itself point out; a principal cause of 
the superiority of the Urtiea material, for whatever maceration suificcq to 
rot the woody parts, must to some degree have similar effect on the fibre. 

Iseend yon an impression of the Urtiea leaf. The plant wilf readily thrive 
in England, as I learnt accidentaUy, for having desired my servants to 
procure me all the jangle seeds they met with, I had them planted on my, 
arrival in England in 1841. The most thriving plants which came up were 
these very nettles which were thrown away. 

I am making further enquiry regarding the various fibres used by the 
natives hero. • 

Since I began tliis letter, I have been able to procure specimens, which will, 

I think, bo valuable : I send three specimens of fibres. 

Nofl, is from the rotted bark of a standard tree, with a poplar-shaped leaf, 
the bark is steeped in water from 6 to 7 weeks. 

No. 2, is the Cannabis saliva, as unrotted. 

No. 3, is the Urtiea. I see it is not properly cleaned, and very probably, 
further cleaning might be attended with trouble. I send also two of the 
stalks in order that you may ascertain whether the difficulty of separating the 
fibre is sufficiently great to prevent its being generally used. 

These nettlis grow in all tlie spots below Simla, and even in Simla itself. 

Flax also grows kindly here j as I discovered a plant, one foot high, flower¬ 
ing on the 1st September. It had sprang up as a weed, on stony ground, and 
1 make no doubt, with culture, it wonlil be much taller. 

There is, besides the three varieties of fibre, another used at the foot of the 
mountains, from a species of creeper, the same that is in demand, for covering 
native chattahs or umbrellas, its broad leaves are used for this purpose. I 
think I ^member some notice of this last in one of your preceding numbers. 
Before I conclude, 1 might as well mention anAther Simlfh product, whidv 
docs not seem to be generally known. It is the Cardamotn plant, which has 
just flowered wild on the hiUs about my house—the seed is not yqt^pe, or 
I would send yon some. * 

In connection with the above communication of Mr. Gubbins, the Secretary 
drew the attention of the meeting to a paper dradm up by Capt. Bainey, 
late Asst. Pol. Agent at Subathoo, (see Journal, Vol. 1, p. 280) accompanying 
a net exhibited to tho Society in 1841, manufactured &om tbes^stalk of a 
nettle common in tho low valleys adjacent to Simla, and stated, that it is 
probably the same plant as that referred to by Mr. Gubbins. Tfeo leaves 
(judging from the impression) are much larger and differently formed to those 

h 
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of Urtiea tenaeistima, (the Knnehoora of Bungporc and IHiem of Assam) 
. which is supposed to bo tlio plant yielding the fibre from which the gsass- 
cloth of China is manufiustured, 

' Thibetan Barky. 

Another communication from‘Dr. Camp1)cll, in reference to the barley 
noted under the head of presentations, was also road ; of which the following 
is an extract:— 

“ A few days ago, I despatched to your address by dak banghy, a pfercol 
containing a seer and a half of barley. Will the Society-do mo the favor to 
forward it to Capt. Barr, the Secretary to the Bombay Agricultural Society, 
u^h reference to'his Application for some of the celestial barley of Thibet, 
noted in the last month’s proceedings of your Society. 

“ The barley now sent to you is a Thibetan grain, grown near Darjeeling. 
It is a very fine grain indeed, being remarkable for the thinness of its husk 
and the ske of the grain. This applies to it generally as grown in Tliibct 
and Sikim ; for the actual specimen forwarded is not an average one by any 
means—although the only one 1 could procure at this time. 1 hope ttiortly 
to send you a sample from which Captain Barr can more correctly judge of 
the value of the grain, but.it may suit his purpose to sow this one, as the real 
character of the grain may be developed in the produce, although it would be 
more desirable to Imve an average sample of seed for the experiment. 

“ This barley is known in Nipal by the name of “ Oouh.”* It is brought to 
Cathmandu by the Thibetans from beyond the snows ; but it is also grown 
on this side of the snowy range, in the tract known as the Upper Cacliar. 
It is of a bljush tinge, as large as English wheat, and much cultivated by the 
Thibetans, who make the meal into bread, and use it dry with cold water as 
the mttoo is eaten in India. The ^Inbetan name is ‘Aa.’ Whether it 
is the ‘ Hordevm cwleste’ or another variety, I have no means of ascertaining. 
It is grovm in all parts of Eastern Thibet, and in Sikim it flourishes at all 
elevations, from SOOO feet to those at the foot of the perpetual snows, where 
however the summer heat is considerable, and the progress of vegetation more 
yapid than in the tropics.” ' 

• Communications on various subjects. 

The' following letters .wore likewise submitted :— 

1. From Major Jenkins, enclosing a note to his address from Major 
Hannay, announcing, that the Bheea f Urtiea tenaeissima) of Assam is 
identical with the grass-cloth plant of China. 

2. From, A. Sconce, Esq., forwarding a specimen branch in flower of the 
Terse of dhittagong, the tree which produces a pod yielding tannin of a very 


^ This is B Nowari” word, I 
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suporior deaeriptiou; and regarding which some particulars were submitted 
at former meeting. , 

The Secretary mentioned, that he had referred this fragment to Dr. McClel¬ 
land, who had obligingly furnished him with the following remarks on it:— 

“ The Chittagong plant is very interesting, as it would appear to be an 
uudescribed species of Ctemlpinia, coming Very close to C. resupiimta, Roxb., 
but obviously differing from this species in having spmous stipels on the 
upper as well as lower side of the common petiole, and supinate instead of 
rosqpinate fiowere, the odd lobe of the calyx being posterior, and the stamens 
more wooly. It lias never been introduced as far as I can learn.” 

:i. From F. W. Russell, Fsq., alladiug to his success in raising the oak in 
his garden at Ilooghly, from seed received from the Ciape.* Mr. Russell says, 
—“ of the share I kept of the acorns 70 came up ; 2 have since died, 
and 2 were eaten up by a bullock, so tliat I have now 72 plants, seedlings 
of various sizes, some of them more than two feet high. I therefore hope, 
having succeeded in carrying them unhoused tlirough the rains, 1 may 
succeed in getting them so strong as to prove that oaks may be grown in 
liungal; if they do, the acorns will assist in giving what is still so much 
required in agriculture, namely, fodder for bullocks and cattle in the hot 
weather.” . 

4. From Robert Burn, Esq., Edinburgh, dated 5th August, requesting, 
m reference to his former communication, to be allowed to forward to 
Calcutta, to be presented to the Society, one of his cotton-cleaning macliines. 
The following is an extract of Mr. Bum’s letter :— 

" 1 have made great improvement in the construction of the machines since 
1 returned from Bombay, having the command of all the nccossqry materials 
and good workmen, and if 1 had to supply a large number I could make 
them for from £3 to £4 each, although at present the Railways forming 
hero have raised the price of iron and wages greatly^ 

“ I am fully aware of the importance to the natives of India of a machido 
that wilt last long without requiring to be repaired, and that will not be 
diificult^to repair, and that can easily be carried about, and of which ‘the^ri- 
ginal cost must bo very small; and to tliis my attention is at present turned, 
in the construction of machines for the Egyptian Government, differing 
merely in their being required for a longer stapled cotton, and to be driven 
by steam power, which that Government have employed me to make.* 

“ These machines will bo worked by*Mr. Crichton, who is resident in Egypt,* 
and from whom 1 have rocewed particular instructions regarding them; to 
have the assistance of an able and intelligent Engineer in Egypt is . of the 
utmost importance, and but for theJiberality of the Egyptian Jjrovemmeut 
it would liave remained altogether beyond my reach.” 

It was agreed to comply with Mr. Bum’s request, and the Secretary was 
directed to write to him to that efthet. 
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5. From Messrs, Smith, noffnagle and Co,, enclosing copy of a letter from 
MeB8rs,,Bevann and Humphreys, of Philadelphia, regarding the despatcli, of 
a supply of Carolina paddy on account of the Government of Bengal, for 
trial on the Arracan coast. It is stated, that the shipment wiU probably be 
made in tTauuary next. 

The Secretary mentioned, that he had forwarded a copy of this communica¬ 
tion for the information of Government, 

The Becretaiy further intimated that, since the last meeting, a large supply 
of vegetable, flower, and maize seeds had been received in most excellent 
condition &om the Society’s seedsman at Philadelphia, and that it had been 
very widely distributed among the members. Also, that a consignment of 
■flower seeds from Mr. Carter, of London, had come to hand by the Precursor, 
in as good order, of which the distribution had just commenced. 

For all the foregoing communications and presentations the best thanks of 
iho Society were accorded. 


(Thursday, the 11th November, 1847.) 

The Honorable Sir J. P. Grant, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the gentle¬ 
men then proposed were duly elected Members, viz :— 

Miy'or Anderson, C. B., Lieut. Staples, Baboos Boy Potumber Mittcr and 
Dooigachum Some, Capt. G. N. Oakes, Messrs. George E. French, E. E. 
Uubus, H. p. Hamilton, C. S., Charles Burrschmidt, G. B. Yaux, and J. 
A. Craigie, C. S. 

Candidates for Election. 

■ The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

Wm'. Anderson, Esq., Merchant,—proposed by Mr. P. Johnson, seconded 
^y the Secretary j ‘ 

Thomas Edmond) Esq., Merchant,—proposed by Mr. P. Johnson, seconded 
by the Secretary; 

J. f’*. Hermanson, Esq., Bungpore,—proposed by the Secretary, seconded 
by Mr. Staunton; 

H.Monckton, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed'by Mr. "W. G. Bose, seconded 
by Mr. W. Storm; 

Henry C.. Bose, Esq., Civfl 8ervice,-»-propo8ed by Mr. Bose, seconded by 
Mr. Storm; 

Baboo,Degumber Mitter, Cidcutta,—proposed by Mr. Bose, seconded by 
Mr. Storm; 
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Baboo Isserchundor Ghosaul, Deputy Magistrate, Ilooghly,—proposed'by 
Bailee Uamgopaul Ghose, seconded by Baboo Fearychnnd Mittra ; 

J. K. Muspratt, Esg., Civil Service, Kajshaye,—proposed by Mr. Gilson 
French, seconded by the Secretary ; 

Dr. H. U. Bowling, Civil Surgeon, Daijecling,—proposed by Dr. A. Camp¬ 
bell, seconded by the Secretary ; * 

Henry Swetenham,E8q., Civil Service, Dacca,—proposed by Mr.W. Storm, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Itose ; 

Meerza Itajah Yezearam Guzputty Kauze Baliadoor, Bajoli of Yiziaua- 
gram,—proposed by Kajah Suttchum Ghosaui, seconded by Baboo Baingo- 
paul Ghose; 

.lohii Tynan, Esq., Superintendent Salt Chokies^ JesSore,—proposed by 
Major Birch, seconded by Col. Sage. 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

1. Three raspberry plants, the produce of his garden at Burkaghur, Chota 
Nagpore. Presented by Col. Ousetey. 

2. A healthy seedling of ColviUea racemosa, raised from seed obtained 

from Mauritius. Presented by W. N. Hedger, Esq. * 

3. A supply of fresh seed of the Himalaya rhubarb, grown at Darjeeling. 
Presented by Dr. A. CampheU. 

4. A quantity of Cape rye seed. Presented by a Correspondent. The 
Secretary intimated, that he had distributed {wrlions of this seed to Major 
Jenkins, Major Napleton, and Mr. U. C. Tucker. 

5. A small supply of tea seed, raised at Burkaghur from China stock. 
Presented by Col. Guseley. 

6. A specimen of the Rheea hemp of Assam. Presented hy the Asiatic 
Society, in the name of Mr. G. H. Grose, of Gowha^ti. 

7. Specimens of wood used in the Straits for ornamental work. Presented 
by E. A. Blundell, Esq. 

The following is an extract of Mr. Blundell’s letter regarding these speci¬ 
mens , 

" Should you not have obtained any further information relative to the 
Penang made teapoys in the Society’s rooms, which you asked mq to look 
at some months ago, 1 send you a few specimens of the woods made usd of fur 
this ornamental work. You. vrill find'in the box I send yon:— 

1. Portioq^ of roots and creepers «b they grew. 

- 2. Bough slices from these. 

3. Planed ditto ditto. 

4. Polished slices from ditto. 

0. Leaves and powder u^ed in polishing. 

6. A small specimen ofsthe inlaid work. 
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“ The work requires cuusidcrable nicety. The pieces ore fitted into each 
other according to the design given, kept from sliding laterally by najls, 
and pressed down by heavy weights. When completed, the work is planed 
and polished. The Chinese use oil for polishing and tliin varnish, both of 
wliich tebd to injure the natural colors of the woods. The specimens sent 
herewith, are polished with the liand, assisted with a few leaves (chiofiy of 
the bread-fruit tree) and a powder, which is generally found in the joint of 
bamboos. To polish with these is the work of several days, but the colors 
brought out arc far more brilliant and lasting tlian m work that has been 
oiled and varnished.” 

8. Sample of cotton from Bungporc. I'rmmied by Col. Sayo. 

!). A few gnifts'of Bombay mango and of China letchees, and plants of 
rasjjberry and shaddock. Presented by Mr. F. ITAuyiar. 

A very beautiful seedling dahlia, reared in August, eleven and a lialf inches 
in circumference, and tho most perfect tliat has yet been brought to itho notice 
of the Society, the produce of Mr. 11. Wood’s garden,—was })Iaccd on tho 
table. Three other very pretty dahlias, from Mr. Gcoige Wood’s garden, 
were also much admired. 


A list of jtrizes awarded at the exliibition of flowersjield on tho 28th October, 
was submitted. It is stated, that this show was altogether about tho poorest 
that has yet been held. 'I'he heavy showers experienced so late in the season, 
destroyed nuiny sorts of annuals, and injured several kinds of jierennials; 
consequently very few of the former were exhibited, and iiutny of the latter 
were in poor condition. The collection of dahlias was however excellent, 
consisting of many well formed specimens, superior to any hitherto brought 
forward. Tho assortment of climbers was large, forming one-half of the 
number of plants exhibited. Maurandyas were well represented; and, 
though‘early in the season, phloxes were submitted. The schedule com¬ 
prised prizes to the extent>of ].?U rupees, but in consequence of* the in¬ 
feriority of several .sorts, and the absence of others, only rupees 67 were 
awarded. Capt. Burnett and Messrs. Dodd and Bartlett selected the prize 
specimens! Mr. U. Alexander distributed the amount. 


Vegelahle and fruit shows. 

The fruit and kitchea garden committee submitted a schedule of prizes 
for foreign and indigenous fruits and vegetables, amounting to rupees 133 aitd 
two silvcy medals. The committee recommend that tho show bo hold on 
Thursday, the 2nd December—Confirmed. 
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Nursery Garden. 

A report was also brought up from the Garden Committee, recommeftding 
' the formation of additional roads in the garden at a cost not exceeding rupees 
172, It was proposed by Col. Sago, seconded by Mr. Alfred Tufner, and 
agreed, that the eommittoo l>e reqnesteiT to procure a groitnd-plan of the 
garden, and that their recommendation be deferred till such plan be laid be¬ 
fore the Society. 

Provision for garden and flower seeds for 1848. 

The Secretary having intimated that the period had arrived when it wfult^ 
be necessary to determine on the amount to be rcserted to meet the cont of 
next year’s consignments of vegetable and flower seeds, it was agreed, tliat the 
sum of Its. 4,0(10 be accorded for tljat purpose; and that the fruit and kitchen 
garden committee be requested to arrange the details, and report tho result 
to the next general meeting. 

Communintlions on various suhjects. 

1. From Dr. lIulFuaglo, dated JiOndon, 2yth August, mentioning an in¬ 
terview with .Toseph JInmc, Ksq., M.F., and cuolosing copy of a letter ad- 
drcs.scd to the Karl of Auckland by that gentleman, soliciting His Lordship's 
good offices with Lord Dalhonsic in giving the patronage and support of the 
Government of India towards the objects of the Agricultural Society. 

It was unanimously resolved, that the Secretary be requested to convey to 
the liiirl of Auckland, to'Joseph Hume, Esij., and Dr. iluffiiaglc, the best 
thanks of tho Society for their exertions on its behalf. 

2. ]‘'rom A. Sliakespear, Ksq., Asst. Secy, to Govt. N. W. F., intimating 
that the Honorable tho Lieut. Govempr is prepared to place at the disposal 
of the Society tho sum of Bs. 725, for lithographing the illustrations of 
Dr. Jameson’s report on the culture and manufacture of tea in Kumaon an^ 
Dcyrah Dhoon. 

liesoljjed ,—That the best acknowledgments of tho Society be tendered to 
His Honor the Lieut. Governor, for this liberal ghant. ^ 

3. From the same, stating that the Lieut. Governor lias been pleased to 

subscribe for 24 copies of Fenwick’s “ Hand Book of (gardening” fyifthe use 
of tho Govt, colleges and schools of tho N. W. Provinces. * 

4. From M^jor Napleton, acknowledginjpreceipt of a largo supply of Ame¬ 
rican vegetable, flower, and‘maize seeds, and of’EnglisIi wheat and oat 
seeds, forwarded by the Parent Society for tlie use of tho Bhaugleporo Branch 
garden. 
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(Thursday, the 9th December, 1847.^ 

Waiiam Stonn, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
gentlemen proposed on that occasibn were duly elected Members, viz :— 

Messrs. Wm^ Anderson, Thomas Edmond, J. P. llermanson, H. Monck- 
ton, C. 8., Henry C. Kose, C. S., J. H. Muspratt, C. S., Henry Swetenham, 
C. 8., John l^nan, Baboos Hegumber Mitter, and Isserchunder Ghoe”.nl, 
Dr. H. n. Bowling, and the Rajah of Vhdanagram. 

, Candidates for Election, 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election :— 

H. Doreton, Esq., Deputy Magistrate, Bbauglcporc,—^proposed by Mr. 
Wm. Duff, seconded by the Secretary ; 

W. M. Ployd, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, seconded 
by Mr. W. Storm ; 

Dr. Charles Palmer, OfiSciating Civil Surgeon, Hooghly,—^proposed by Mr. 
P. W. Russell, C. 8 ., seconded by the Secretary; 

Baboo Eshanchundcr Bhose, Merciiant,—proposed by Baboo Ramgopaul 
Ghose, seconded by Baboo Pottit Parbun Sou ; 

Edward Haworth, Esq., Dacca,—proposed by Mr. W. Haworth, seconded 
by Mr. Allred Turner. 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

I. Three healthy pldnts of the Sydney peach. Presented by Capt. A. P. 
Wall. 

2. Larger specimens of the “ Pooah” fibre of Darjeeling, of which a small 
sample was submitted at the October meeting. Presented by Dr. A, Camp¬ 
bell. 

3* A'coil of rope made from tho bark of the Oadal, (Slereuliapilosa.J 
Presented by Maior Jenkink. 

The Secretary having mentioned that Capt. Thompson had most obligingly 
offered to institute experiments on any fibrous materials, which might be 
brought to the notice of the Society, it was agreed to refer the above to that 
gentleman, with copies of Dr. Campbell’s and Major Jenkins’ notes on 
them. 

4. Specimen of red-wood (name unknown), and several pieces of the Toko 
palm, (Lividona Jenkinsii.) Presented by Major Jenkins. 

Major Jenkins states, that the red-wood (which he considers to be a species 
of Acacip) is a product of the Goalpara forests (Garrow hills). Capt. 
Reynolds, who presented it to Major Jenkins, reports it to be common, and 
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has promised to give farther information about it. Major Jenkins adds,4hai 
the wood of the Toko palm, cut into pieces and well polished and mounted, 
makes very pretty walking sticks ; some tliat he sent tp England were very 
much admired. 

Provision for Vegetable and Flower Seeds, and Fruit Stones, for 1848. 

The following report from the fruit and kitchen garden committee,_ re¬ 
garding consignments of seeds for the next year, was first read : 

In accordance with the resolution of the last general ineetiifg ,—“ that the 
sum of Its. 4,000 be accorded for next year’s consignments of seeds, and that 
the fruit and kitchen garden committee be requested to arrange the dctjils,^ 
and rcj)ort the result to the next general meeting,*—^y6ur committee })og 
to state the mode in which they have endeavoured to meet the wishes of the 
tiociety, at their sitting held on the 29th November. 

Vegetable Seeds from the (kipe .—The consignment of vegetable seeds 
received this year, from Messrs. Villet of the Cape, Iiaving proved, so far as 
they have been able to ascertain, equally as good as last year, your committee 
have agreed to indent for 450 packets, and have allowed Us. 1,350 for the 
purjmso. 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds from the United JUtates .—Owing to the dis¬ 
appointment experienced in IS IS by the members, in consoquenco of tho loss 
of the Ameiican seeds by the wreck of the drragon, your committee ordered 
out a larger supply from Messrs. I.and)reth, of Philadelphia, for the present 
year. Though these seeds have proved equally as good as heretofore, your 
committee arc not prepardd to recommend so large an indent for the next 
season, but have ordered fully sufficient to meet the wants of subfciibem, viz, 
400 packets of vegetable and an eqiutl number of flower seeds. For this con¬ 
signment they have reserved Kupces 1,600. ^ 

Flower Seeds from England .—A doubt having been expressed by a mem¬ 
ber at the last meeting in regard to the quality Of the flower seeds, forwarded 
by Mr. Carter, of Ilolborn, by the October Steamer, your committee have 
been at ^ome pains to ascertain the fact by reference to several of tlio nesi- 
dent members. They have now the pleasure to mention that, with twq 
exceptions, all bear witness to the goodness of the majority of the varieties 
supplied. Taking this into consideration, as also the fine collection forward¬ 
ed, and the readiness of Mr. Carter to meet the wishes of the ^efety in 
every respect, your committee have nA only authorized the payment of his 
bill of £60 (Mr. Carter agreed to forfeit the cost oPthe consignment, if the 
seeds were not approved of,) but have agreed to indent for a further supply 
to the extent of Bs. 800, on the understanding that 400 packets b« furnished, 
each packet to contain 50 varieties, according to the list onnexod. Air. Cortmr 
has agreed to pack the whole supply himself as is done by Messrs. A^et and 
liandreth, saving thereby necessity of tending out the varieties in bulk, 
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and consequent exposura to the atmosphere, previous to sowing. On the last 
occasion only one-half the quantity was packed in London. This consignmi'mt 
will be sent by the jverland route to reach its destination the first week in 
October; it will include seeds of the latest gathering, as on the last occasion. 

F-mW Slones from England .—In addition to the above, your committee 
have ordered Mr. Carter to send a'supply of fruit stones of sorts, and a small 
assortment of dahlia bulbs, the former for distribution among the members, 
the latter for trial in the Society’s garden. For this purpose they have re¬ 
served the sum of Us. 250. 

The several indents will therefore amount as follows - 


. Frpm the Cape for vegetable seeds, as per list annexed.Rs. 1,350 

Frrm America for vegetable and flower seeds, as per list annexed 1,600 

From England for flower seeds as per list annexed. 800 

From ditto for fruit stones and dahlia bulbs as per ditto .... 250 1,0.50 

Rs. 4,000 


independent of freight, insurance, packing charges, &c. 

(Signed) W. G. Rose. .T. W. Laidlav. 

„ W. Stohm. G. T. F. Speede. 

The report of the committee was confirmed. 

Show of Fruits and Vegetables. 

A list of prizes, amounting to Rs. 128, which wore awarded at an exhibi¬ 
tion of vegetables and fruits held on the 2nd December, was next submitted. 
The following are the remarks appended to the list:— 

"Considering the general backwardness of the season, consequent on tho 
unusually heavy of rain experienced in the early part of last month, 
this show may be regarded as a very fiiir one, and certainly superior to that 
held on the 3rd December of last year. The display of cauliflowers, of peas— 
the early Prussian and other sorts,—of endive, (well blanched) nolekole, 
turnips, onions, leeks, and turnip-radishes, was excellent. There were also 
several baskets of water-c»:s8, hoiiie-radish, lettuces of kinds, and boans. 
The potatoes werojiiowever, so veiy indifferent tliat prizes were altogether 
withheld from the owners. 

" In the firuit department, oranges and sapotas were well represented ; tho 
finest specimens of each, better perhaps than-any yet exhibited in the 
Town Hall, were from the garden of a gentleman at Howrah. Many 
bunches of plantains of the better descriptions were brought forward ; also 
several good looking pine-apples, custard-apples (both out of season), and 
pummelloes.” 

Messrs, Rose, Speede, and Laidlay selected the spaoimens. The prizes were 
distributed by William Storm, Esq., Vice-President. 
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Oommunicationit on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted:— • 

1. From H. Hamilton Bell, £sq., dated from Omoghur, uear^gra, on the 
subject of cotton cultivation in the N. W. Provinces, and the manufacture 
of an improved machine for divesting the wool from the ^d. 

2. From John Stikeman, Esq., Secretary E. I. and China Association, 
acknowledging the*receipt of two cases of Mowah oil,—^which were forwarded 
by lire Society in April last, at the request of Mr. C. B. Taylof, of Falamow, 
for an opinion, as to its applicability for conversion into candles and soap,— 
and promising it shall have immediate attention. 

3. From Major Jenkins, dated Gowhatti, 24th N(^. After acknowledg¬ 
ing the receipt of supplies of seeds sent by the September and October 
Steamers, Major Jenkins observes as follows :— 

“ I should be obliged if in the next Steamer you could send me a bag of 
the seed of the Sunn-pat; our people have not yet introduced it, and are in¬ 
debted to Kungpore for the whole of the Pal used by them. ITicro are, I 
think, two or three kinds of Sunn. I should like to get all the varieties. 
Hitherto the great expense of ddk banghies (which besides could never be 
trusted in the rains), and the vary great uncertainty of the Insurance boats, has 
prevented onr importing many seeds on the largo scale, but now we have a 
steamer 1 shall bo greatly obliged by your sending me any seeds that you 
may have in excess, and think would bo useful to us ; for instance, if by the 
time this reaches you, you should have any packets remaining of English 
garden or flower seeds—which it null be no use your attempting to keep 
—I shall be very much obliged to you for them to send to Bootan ; for the 
season there, they will be just in time, and the chiefs are constantly sending 
to mo for JiUaltee seeds, (they appear particularly anxious for flowers,} and 
I have no means of obliging them. * 

“ Could you get me between this and March a good stock of Jowar and 
Bajra seeds ? These plants, I think, might bo readily introduced—our dry 
lauds suit them admirably, but wo have only a specimen plant here and lAere 
that the Hindoostonee Sepoys have introduced. ' 

" We are greatly in want of most of the ordinary coufltry vegetable seeds, 
Saugs and Turkarrees of aU kinds, and should you be able to fsifti(ph me , 
with a parcel occasionally from Bhanglepore or Lucknow, I shall be much in-, 
debted to you ; the commoflest seeds of all kinds. 

“ This is about the' worst climate in India for presen-iug seeds, wo are 
constantly obliged to renew every thing—a storm comes on frequently in 
the spring which destroys ail the plaitts set aside for seed.” 

The Secretary intimated, that he luid already prepared such seeds for M^or 
Jenkins—(country vogollble, and s'unn, jute, jowar, bajra, Slo.} as were 
in store ; and had addressed Major Naplelon and Capt. HoUings for further 
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supplies of certain sorts from Blianglepore and Lucknow; further, as there 
was a small surplus stock of American vegetable and flower seeds, he prox>osed 
including a moiety thoreof in the same despatch. This suggestion was 
imanimously pgreed to. 

4. From Col. J. R. Ousoley, intimating his ability to supply thousands of 
fine young plants from the tea plwtation at Burkaghor, which is progressing 
moE|t satisfactorily. Col. Ouseley expresses his wish to procure the services of 
a good tea manufacturer, to whom he would be happy fo pay a moderate 
salary. In anbther note Col. Ousoley mentions ,—“ I have English gooseb».’ry 
plants growing beautifully. The filbert also ; and from 1.50 to IfiO walnut 
trees ; one, 15 or 20 feet high, and the rest under ten feet, from Cabnl 
seed. The sugar-cane 'I got from the Society is thriving most capitally of 
two kinds, thick and thin.” 

The Secretary mentioned, that Col. Ousoley had most obligingly sent the 
Society a good quantity of tea seed '(from China stock), the produce of the 
above-named plantation, and had promised a further supply ; any members, 
or others desirous of introducing the plant into their respective districts, can 
therefore be furnished with seed from this stock. 

5. From II. Cope, Esq., soliciting on behalf of the Archieological Society 
of Delhi, to be famished with copies of certain vols. of the Transactions and 
numbers of the Journal of the Agricultural Society, to complete the series 
for their library. 

The Secretary was authorized to comply with this requisition. 

In connection with the above request. Dr. Mouat stated, that he had been 
asked by the Royal Librarian at Berlin, to procure for him copies of the 
publications'of scientific Societies in India for the King’s Library, and tliat he 
should be happy to reciprocate the favor in such manner as may be desired. 
Dr. Mouat accordingly moved, that a complete set of the Journal of the Agri¬ 
cultural Society bo transferred to him for the above purpose. The proposition 
was seconded by Col. Sage, and unanimously agreed to. 

Ijetters were also read from R. Montgomery, Esq., C. S., C^wnpore ; D. F. 
McLeod, Esq., C. S., Benares ; and Major Napleton, Bhauglepore; acknowledg¬ 
ing receipt of large consignfiients of vegetable, flower, maize, &c., seeds for¬ 
warded for the use* of the public gardens at those stations. Mr. McLeod 
states, have now got a very steady European invalid soldier, who was 
brought up as a market gardener, in charge of our garden and nursery. 
We are enlarging our grounds, collecting supplies of seeds, plants, shrubs, 
trees, &o, from all quarters whence avmlable, so that I hope we shall 
henceforth progress, and be able to effect something towards disseminating 
through tlv?.;e parts, an appreciation of 'the value of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural improvements, and a taste for their more systematic culture. Wo 
have alierdy got a considerable variety of indigondll and exotic plants of ail 
sorts, and with the continued aid of kind friends, especially of yourself, I 
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trust the Institution will assume an importance suitable to the position we 
hold at the head-quarters of Hindooism, and the metropolis of wealth and 
dignity as regards central Hindoostan.” Mr. Montgpinery obsenres,—“ our 
garden consists of about 30 acres of land, and is stocked with a large number 
of fruit trees, but as it has been in existence only for about a year aiM a half, 
they have not yet began to bear. I have eVery hope of its permanency from 
the fact of its being worked by convicts, and therefore independent of sub¬ 
scriptions, which at a large military station of this kind must be constantly 
flutiluatiug.” Major Napleton reports, that he has distributed the supply of 
cereal grains sent to him, (which were received from Dr. Boyle at the India 
House) to about a hundred persons, reserving a portion for the Branch 
Society’s experimental garden, where they have germinited most reacUly. 
"The bulk of the packets”—adds Major Napleton,—“ have boon sent to 
Tirhoot and other districts, with a particular request, that the result of the 
sowings may be reported at harvest time*” 

A.t the close of the meeting, the Secretary brought to notice a communica¬ 
tion from a member, who had lately rejoined the Society, expressive of his 
u]iinion, that his admittance fee should bo remitted. The Secretary intimated, 
that on a rather recent occasion, vix. at the meeting held in May,—a 
similar request had been preferred by another member. lie had then men¬ 
tioned that there was no rule of exemption, and tho meeting were of opinion, 
that it was not expedient to make one ; nevertheless he thought tho subject 
deserving of fiirther consideration. After a brief discussion, jthe following 
notice of motion, for the next meeting, was given by Dr. Mouat, seconded by 
Col. Sage :— 

“ That any member retiring from tho Society be exempted frpm the pay¬ 
ment of a second admittance fee on re-election.” 

For all the above communications aud presentations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 
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It is gratifying,, at the close of another year, to be able to an¬ 
nounce, that the Society continues to prosper. 
Introduction. , , , ■ „ , * ^ , 

botli as respects the accession “ot membci’s, jnd 

the improvement of its finances. 

The number of elections during 1847 has exceeded any one of the 
Economy of the preceding years. Sixty-two new names 

Society—Elections, have been registered, and the Society can now 
show a longer list of members than it has possessed at any previous 
period. The losses from death and resignations have been fully 
equal to last year. There have been fourteen deaths, thirty-one re¬ 
signations, and five struck ofi" for non-payment of subscription; 
making in all fifty. 

The distribution of the members, as they now stand, may be re- 
,, ferred to the following classes :— 



Ih 

1 

:2 £ 
rt* c8 

53 g 

d 

In 1845. 

In 1846. 

In 1847. 

Gross Total. 

Total real number 
at the close of 
1847, after de¬ 
ducting lapses. 

Honorary Membera, 

Free Members, 

Corresponding Member, .. 

Civilians in the service of Government, 
Merchants and Traders, .. * 

Indigo and other Tiopical Agriculturists, 
Military Officers, .. 

Medicfirditto, 

Asiatic’s, 

Clergy. 

Law Officers, 

Miscellaneous, 

11 

2 

0 

223 

186 

188 

147 

78 

57 

13 

38 

9- 

0 

0 

0 

9 

15 

2 

13 

2 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

13 

14 

15 
10 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

12 

6 

11 

2 

14 

0 

0 

2 

12 

2 

1 

260 

227 

211 

181 

82 

79 

15 

41 

11 

10 

2 

1 

'• 170 
137 

93 

103 

21 

46 

4 

23 

8 

952 

50 

58 

62 

1122 

618 


If from this return of 618 members, thirty-six who have com- 
pounded for their subscriptions be deducted, with ten honoraiy, one 
corresponding, and two free members, also 12S absentees, there will 
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remain as the actual number of paying members on the strefigth 
of*the Society, 444. 

The following are the members whose dfimise the Society is 
Economy of the called on to record, viz 
Society—Necrology. Col. Speirs, Resident at Nagpore; Baboo 

Connyeloll Tagore, of Calcutta; Lieut. Chas. Scott, Political As¬ 
sistant, Assam; Mr. A. G. Glass, Merchant, Calcutta; Mr. P. 
Bdl'ron, of Shajehanpore; Mr. C. T. Sealy, Civil Service; Mr. R. 
-Richardson, Civil Service; Mr. Gilson Rowe, Indigo Planter, 
Jessore; Mr. Owen Potter, Merchant, Calcutta i Mr. W. hJac- 
dougall. Indigo Planter, Bogra; Capt. Clapperton, Master Atten¬ 
dant, Calcutta; Capt. John Gilmore, Engineers; and Mr. A. Dick 
Cunnyngham, Civil Service. • 

The Society refers with satisfaction to the fact that tlie call made in 
its last report on the native members of tlie com- 
So^ty^^^pportmunity has been readily responded to. On that 

from native members occasion it had to complain of the apparently 
of the community. 

little degree of interest exhibited by this section 
in regard to its operations generally. It has now the pleasure to 
mention-, that nearly one-fourth of the members elected during the 
year belong to this class, who now form about one-twelfth of the total 
number of members. Though this proportion is small, considering 
the number of educated and wealthy native gentlemen resident in 
the city in which this institutioi;, holds its meetings, and transacts 
its business,—^yet the Society indulges the’ hope, now that the 
apathy, which previously existed, is wearing off, that many others 
will follow the example, and that the native community will continue 
joining*its ranks till they equal in number jhe other members. 
From the Military branch of tlie Government Service generally. 
Economy of the the Society continues to receive a cordial sup- 
MedicafMcers of Observes, with regret, the com- 

Crovernmont. parativdy small number of medical officers 

on.>its list, either as subscribera or correspondents; for, from the 
leisure which many possess, and^thdr attachment to scientific pur¬ 
suits, they might contribute much valuable information on various 
subjects connected with the Society’s enquiries, of which oqr know¬ 
ledge is at pi-esent limited. 
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With the Branch Associations established in various part% of the 

Branch Societies country, the Society has maintained an active 
and Gardens—Bhaa- . , 

glepore, Lucknow, and profitable intercourse during the year. 

Cawpore*c’^M?*’ which was formed in 

&c. &c. 1843 by its present zealous Secretary Major 

Napleton, numbers rather more than 300 members, and is now, it is 
hoped, established on a sufficiently sure foundation, to be unaffected 
by those changes which have in past years proved fatal to the 
existence of several other branches. This Society, apart from the 
independent share it takes in encours^ing the introduction of useful 
and ornamental cultures over all parts of the province of Behar, 
by its periodical exhibitions and other means, renders additional 
aid to the parent institution as providing a fitting receptacle for 
seeds of particular descriptions which are considered wortijy of 
introduction, with a view to their general dissemination throughout 
that portion of India. The fine white linseed and cereal grains of 
the Nerbndda valley may be referred to as illustrative of this 
remark. These superior products were first brought to the notice 
of the Society three years ago, by Col. Ouseley, the Commissioner 
of Chota Nagpore. A portion of the seed then presented was 
transferred to Major Napleton, the various sorts were carefully 
tried in the branch garden, and distributed to certain zemindars, by 
whom all kinds, but especially the white linseed (which was previ¬ 
ously unknown in Behar and.Upper India) were much appreciated. 
From this small beginning an useful plant has been fairly intro¬ 
duced, and taken firm root ip various districts where, formerly, the 
hr own- description was only grown. 

The same observation .applies to the Branch Society and Garden 
at Lucknow, which is still under the able management of Captain 
Hollings.* At the suggestion of that zealous Officer the Society 
awarded in March a silver medal to Nund Loll Misr, (an inhabi¬ 
tant of the town of Mynpooree, in the Doab) Darogah of the 
public garden, in testimony of his successful exertions in the cause 
of Agriculture and Horticulture. 

* While this Bummary is going tlurough the press, the Society has received 
an interesting and most satisfactory report from Captain Hollings, descrip¬ 
tive of the present state of the garden under his charge. 
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The Society is happy to announce the resuscitation of the public 
Gtirden at Berhampore, and the formation of one at Cawnpore. 
The old garden in the first named locality bteing too far removed 
from the station to be easy of access, a new site, dole to* canton* 
mentB, has been selected j and, under the fostering care of Mr. 
B. F. Hodgson, the Magistrate, and a few other zealous horticul¬ 
turists, has been already well stocked with useful and ornamental 
plants. It is proposed, shortly, to introduce periodical exhibitions of 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, after the manner observed by a few 
other Branch Societies. The garden lately est^lished at Cawnpbre* 
consists of about 30 acres of land, and is already adorned witk a 
large number of fruit trees. Being worked by convicts, it is in a 
great degree independent of subscriptions from the public which, at 
a large military station, must be always fluctuating. Having this 
great advantage, every hope may be entertained of i(s permanency. 
The main object in the formation of the garden is “to improve 
the horticultural products of the district by .raising and distributing 
good fruit trees and v^etable seeds among the gardeners and 
cultivators; and the second object is to make the garden partly 
support itself by the sale of good vegetable produce.” 

The public gaiflen at Benares, to which allusion was made in 
the last summary, is progressing favorably. The grounds have 
been enlarged, a considerable variety of indigenous and exotic 
plants introduced, and collections, are being made from all quarters 
where available. To all these gardens, and ‘to those at Hooghly^ 
Mirzapore, Gorruckpore and Cuttack, the Society has distributed 
seeds and plants, as also money and silver medals to such branches 
as have applied for them. 

The nursery of the Society has met with due'attention at the 

Nnrseiy-Garden— hands of the garden committee. A Icflejubly 
rifSS*' “epSt supply, ornamental plants has been 

distributed to members frpm the spot set apart 
last year as a flower garden. The distribution of fruit tree grafts 
of the best descriptions has commenced on a small sc^e, to be 
increased every succeeding year. Applications for guinea grass, 
arrowroot, ginger, tapioca, ^tobacco seed, and other useful cultures 
have been most liberally attended to.* The demand for sugar-cane 

k 
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has, unfortunately, been small compared with last year, though 
the cultivation has been equally extensive. Not more than ten 
thousand of the present season’s crop (1847-48) have yet been 
disposed of. That this portion of the nursery has, however, been 
usefully employed since its formation, eight years ago, may be 
gathered from the fact that the total amount of cane sent out du¬ 
ring that period, over all parts of the country, has exceeded two 
hundred and twelve thousand. 


The propriety of endeavouring to establish, in connection with 
l^argery-Garden— ^the nursery, a school for gardeners, to aid in 
Schbol for Gardeners, meeting, in the course of time, the frequent 
applications from non-resident members for men whose services can 
be better depended on tlian those who are now sent frequently, and 
of necessity, on the recommendation of one of their own class, into 
the interior, has more than once occupied the attention of the 
committee, though they have not previously been able to carry 
their wish into effect. . It is now gratifying to mention that such 
a school has been established. It has, however, been commenced 
on a small scale, the numbers being limited to twelve; to be 
increased at any future time, should the result of the experiment 
warrant it. Boys have been hired for the purpose, in preference to 
men, to avoid encountering the prejudices generally entertained 
by adults against a system of gardening differing, in many res¬ 
pects, from that to which they have been accustomed. But the 
committee have intimated, that they have no wish to exclude from 
the school any moMee who may be desirous of learning the prin¬ 
ciples .of his art and to read and write; but that these men must 
not expect to receive a higher rate of wages than that allowed to the 
common labor^ in the Society’s employ, until such time as they 
may ^bo, considered sufficiently advanced to be recommended as 
, gardeners to members or others applying for their services. 

The Society would take this opportunity of acknowledging its 


Nursery-Garden— 
Aeknowled^ent of 
donations.' 


obligations to all those who have contributed 
plants and seeds to its garden daring the past 
twelve months, and of requesting a continuance 


of Baolr.%<L It is especially indebted to Capt. A. P. Wall, for 


plants of the Sydney peach and nectarine; to the Rqjah Sutt Chum 
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Ghosaul, a Vice-President, for mango grafts; to Col. Ousele^ for 
rdSpberry plants and seeds of sorts; to Mr. W. Stalkart for cu^ 
tings of his fine purple and white grape; fo Dr. Hufihagle for 
plants of the bread-fruit tree; to Mr. F. W. Russelt,* Ch S., for 
oak seedlings; to Mr. Maseyk, of Jungypore, for mango grafts of 
a superior sort; to Mr. Manley for a collection of pelaryoniu^is ; 
and to Messrs. Massey and Homfray for mangosteen plants. 

Ht only remains to add, under this head, that a well surveyed 
ground-plan of the garden is now being prepared, and that a deep 
ditch is being excavated the whole length andiireadth of the boun¬ 
dary, with the view of more efiectually protecting it against the 
inroad of cattle. 

The Society has bestowed its usual support in the departments 

Ti lx 1 1 _x of horticulture and floriculture. Three ex- 

Horticttltaral depart- 

ment—Vegetable, fruit, hibitions of fruits and vegetables have 
and flower shows. during the year, namely, in 

February, May, and October, at which, prizes to the extent of Rs. 
344 and two silver medals were awarded. The experiment of 
substituting quarterly for annual exhibitions, which was com¬ 
menced four years ago, continues to work well. There is no doubt 
it has already stimulated the native gardeners to additional exer¬ 
tion, and is producing the desired effect of bringing mqpy vegeta¬ 
bles earlier into the market and retaining them longer in season. 
It has been resolved to have fpwar prizes, but of larger amount, for 
the future, and to award more silver medals Tor certain rarer kinds 
of vegetables and fruits. 

Four shows of flowers have taken place during the same peyod, 
in February, April, October, and December. The amount bestow^- 
ed as prizes on these occasions has aggregated Rs. 369, for which, 
as heretofore, the Society is indebted to the liberalily*o/ Sir 
Lawrence Peel, a Vice-President* These shows were commenced 
in 1843, and the progress^ that has been mad$ during the last tliree 
years may, on the whole, be considered satisfactory. Yet it cannot 
be denied that the competitiou, though greater than, in 1846, 

* Mr. Bussell has been most successful hi raising the oak in his garden 
at Hooghly, where he has now seventy healthy seedlings, some more than 
ton feet high. 
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is Iffis spirited than could be desired. The number of competitors 
at each show may be estimated at thirty, while the prizes have bebn 
confined, on an average, to the produce of about twenty gardens. 
As regards its annual supply of imported seeds, the Society has 
H rt' It Id moft fortunate this year than the last, 

partment—Imported The consignment of vegetable and flower seeds 
flower jjjg United States, has afforded gene¬ 

ral satisfaction. This remark is equally appli¬ 
cable to the assortment from the Cape. The experiment of procu¬ 
ring a consignment of flower seeds from England, by the overland 
mail, later in the season, with the view of enabling the seedsman 
to give a supply of the latest gathering, has proved sufficiently 
successful to induce the Society to sanction a similar order for the 
consignment of 1848. This result is the more satisfactory, since 
eveiy previous supply from England had failed to germinate. 
The consignment above refemd to reached its destination the first 
week in October; one-half was packed by Mr. Carter, the other 
half was despatched in bulk and subdivided on arrjval. But with 
the view of preventing that exposure to the atmosphere which this 
subdivision necessarily entails, Mr. Carter has been requested to 
pack the whole of the next supply previous to transmission. If this 
request be strictly attended to, nothing more, the Society thinks, 
can be desired to render the consignment every way acceptable. 
It may perhaps be as well to record in this place,—since an opinion 
is entertained, in more than one quarter, that packing in tin is very 
injurious to the vitality of seeds,—that the above-mentioned supply 
was placed in boxes lined with tin, and made air-tight by being 
carefully soldered. In this respect Mr. Carter has followed the mode 
adopted by the Sxmiety’s seedsmen at the Cape and Philadelphia, 
whose eonsignjnents have seldom failed to give satisfaction. 

An application was preferred last year to the Court of Directors, 
through the local government, for a supply 
ment—Cereal grains, of cereal grains and other seeds of an useful 

character, similar to that received in 1845; this 
and forest ti«e seeds. ' ’ 

request has not yet been responded to. A few 
small BSffortments have, however, been forwarded by the overland 
mail from the India House, and these have been judiciously dis- 
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tributed. Through the liberality of a few of its members the S6cie- 
ty' has likewise had an opportunity of disseminating certain other 
sorts of seeds to applicants. From Col. Ouseley, supplies of tea 
and coffee seed from his plantation at Burkaghur, (Chote Nag- 
pore) have been received and distributed in quartern where they 
are likely to be appreciated.* By the kindness of Dr. Jamespn, 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, N. W. Provinces, the 
Society has been in a position to meet demands—now pretty 
frequent—for Coniferm and other Himalayan seeds, for despatch 
to Europe; that officer has also supplied a quaiitity of tea seed, ^hd* 
produce of the Government nurseries in Kumaon and Gurhwall. 
To Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, the Society is 
indebted for a supply of rhubarb seed raised in that locality from 
Europe seed. The plant has been cultivated for some time by Dr. 
Campbell, but he has not been able, before this year, to obtain any 
seed. To Mr. Russell, for a large quantity of Cape acorns, por¬ 
tions of which have been transferred to the gardens at Bhauglepore, 
Lucknow, and ^aliarunpore. These gardens have, in return, con¬ 
tributed supplies of acclimated vegetable and flower seeds. Ameri¬ 
can maize of superior kinds has also been scattered over various 
parts of the country. ' 

And here it may not be out of place to allude to a c^mmunica- 

Agricultural depart- tion from Mr. Sconce, the Collector of Chit- 
fmm bringing to notice the pod of a tree 

Chittagong. common to the jungles of that province. 

Mr. Sconce was induced to send a quantity of these pods to the 
Society under the impression, from the similarity of the tree-wjjich 
produces them to the American Sumach,* Cmsalpinia coriaria,) 
that they too would be found to afford a good tannin. The result 
has fully justified his anticipation. Mr. Teil (to whom the S 9 ciety , 
awarded its gold medal in 1846,4n appreciation of his services in. 

, • 

* In a letter addressed to the Secretary in the early part of the year, Capt. 
Hollings, alluding to oho description of the cereal grains presented by Col. 
Ouseley, in 1846, remarhs—“ the wheat grown from the Hoosnni^had seed, 
in a field partially manured with oil-cake, appears to be very fine, and al¬ 
though the stalks are unusually long they^are strong, and the ears fuller and 
heavier than any formerly produced in this part of India.” 
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having so satisfactorily tested the property of Indian-grown Ameri¬ 
can Sumach) has reported most favorably of it; leather tanned by it 
being stated to possess “ not only an equality in softness with that 
tanned <by Dividivi, but surpassing it in color and appearance.” Mr. 
Teil further gives it as his opinion,—^the opinion of a practical 
tanper—that "it is consequently capable of being used far more 
extensively for tanning purposes, especially when a bright color is 
required, thain the Dividivi—and he adds—“ if therefore it cah’be 
extensively grown, not only at Chittagong, but also in other parts 
*Df the country at a moderate expense, I feel confident it would be¬ 
come an article of considerable demand in foreign markets, besides 
being extensively used in this country.” The quantity placed at Mr. 
Teil’s disposal was too small to> admit of his carrying out a series of 
comparative experiments with this product and other tanning sub¬ 
stances, but this he will be able to effect in the early part of next 
year, when Mr. Sconce has promised to send a much lai^er supply 
of the pods. The tree, in question, which is called Teree by the 
natives of Chittagong, appears to be unknown on t^s side the Bay; 
but from the facility with which a number of individuals have been 
raised from seed at the Society’s nursery, there is little doubt it 
could be readily introduced all over Bengal, should subsequent 
enquiries prove tliat it is not indigenous.* 

In the circumstance above noted, we have another instance of our 

Agricultural de- knowledge of the vast vegetable re- 

partment—The Va- sources of India, notwithstanding the various 
oniaofDaqeeling. useful reports that have been pub¬ 

lished ^rom time to time on the subject of its botany and agricul¬ 
ture. We have here brought to notice an indigenous substance. 


* Dv, MeClelland, Officiating Superintendent H. C. Bot. Garden, Calcutta, 
to whom a flower and leaves of the Teree were lately referred, makes the fol¬ 
lowing obeervation on it:—* The Chittagong plant is very interesting, as it 
would appear to be an undeserilied species of Cmalpinia, coming very close 
to C. reiupinata, Boxb: but obviously difibring from that species in having 
spinous stipels on the upper as well as lower aide of the common petiole, and 
snpinate, instead of resnpinavte flowers, the odd lobe of the calyx being pos¬ 
terior, aUfl the stamens more woolly. It has nev«' been introduced as&r 
as I can learn.” 
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which apparently has never before attracted attention, but whiph, in 
all probability, will be found an excellent and cheap substitute for 
articles hitherto procured from Europe and America. In a report 
like the present, it would be out of place to enter upo» any,lengthy 
dissertation on the many vegetable* products of India which, at 
present scarcely known or neglected, might probably, by the be¬ 
stowal of a little skill and capital, be added to our list of export 
articles; but it may not be amiss, before quitting thb subject, to 
draw attention in a few lines to another tannin yielding substance 
which was last year brought to the notice of the^ Society by ©r» 
Irvine, in his interesting report “ on the resources and products of 
Darjeeling.” In that report Dr. Irvine alludes to the existence, in 
the forests of Daijeeling, of several, species of oak affording valonia 
in largo quantities, of a quality fully equal to that of Smyrna. At 
present the European tanners of this city obtain this valuable product 
from a foreign market, at no little cost, and without the certainty of 
its arrival in good condition; whereas, it ^appears, that the same 
article could be readily procured, for a comparatively trifling sum, 
at no greater diltance from Calcutta than 400 miles! 

The museum has been enriched during the year by several usefpl 
Museum—Acknow- contributions. It is unnecessary to allude to 
ledgmout of dona- them here in detail, their receipt having been 
duly acknowledged in the monthly reports; 
but it may be as well to refer^to a few of the more valuable 
ones. To Majors Jenkins and Hannay the Society is indebted 
for further specimens of tlte timber trees of Upper Assam, anfl 
to the latter Officer for a second valuable report on the subject; 
to Ml? Joseph Agabeg, of Calcutta, foy two handsome taSles, 
inlaid with various kinds of wood, the produc,p *of the Straits’; 
and to Mr. Blundell, C. S., for various specimens of wocal from 
the same locality, employed for the same manufactui’e; to Mr. 
C. B. Taylor, for a large supply of Mowah* oil (Bassia lat-folia); 

* Mr. Taylor sent down about 6 maunda of this oil. It has been trans¬ 
mitted in equal quantities to the Secretary of the £. I. and China tkssooiation, 
to the Society of Arts, and to Professor Hoyle, with the view of having it 
fairly tested as a fit ingredient for candle^ and soap mann&cture, dr for any 
other useful purpose. 
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to Mr. B. H. Hodgson, for specimens of Tibetan wool, illustrative of 
a short paper on the subject; to Dr. Campbell, Supt. of Darjee¬ 
ling, for a new sort of fibrous material called “ Pooah”* by the 
Parbutjeeasy the produce of a plant which " grows wild and abun¬ 
dantly in the valleys throughout the mountains of eastern Nipal 
and Sikim, at the foot of the hills skirting the Tarai to the eleva¬ 
tion of 1,000 or 1,200 feet, and within the mountains up to 8,000 
feet”; and to Major Bogle, Commissioner of Arracan, for a few 
skeins of silk produced in the southern part of the SandoM-ay 
'district, not far, from the Burmese town of Bassein. This silk, 
which is not the produce of the mulberry worm, is so well thought 
of by tlie Society’s silk committee, that Major Bogle has promised 
to procure further and fuller information regarding it. 

- The Society reiterates the call made in the last report for further 
contributions towards this department of vegetable and mineral 
products. It would more particularly ask for specimens from all 
parts of the countiy of gums, gum-resins, vegetable oils, tanning 
and dyeing substances, fibrous materials, wild silks, and grains 
of sorts. Furnished witli convenient apartments,* it is now in a 
position to make a satisfactory arrangement of all such contri¬ 
butions, and will use every means to procure information as to the 
relative values and properties of the difierent articles placed at its 


It was stated in the summary for 1845, that the offer of H. C. 

Publication of aver- ^ 

naeular l&md-bookon award the sum of Rs. 300 and a gold medal 
gardening. author of a good Hand-book of agri¬ 

culture, horticulture, an^ farming, in the vernacular (Ordbo and 
i’ereian charade^) had been successfully responded to by Mr. H. 
Fenwidi^ of Calcutta. It may now be added, that the work has 
been published at the expense of the Society, and that it intends 
transferring the entire proceeds of the first edition, consisting of 
600 copies, to the author. Mr. Tucker, not content with his ori¬ 
ginal donation, has, in addition, most liberally taken 200 copies for 
distribution throughout the district under his charge. The Govem- 

* This Bbre has been transfer!^ for examination and report to a gentle¬ 
man who has had much practical experience with such articles. 
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ment of the N. W. Provinces has likeivise subscribed for 24 copies 
foi" the use of certain Schools and Colleges in Upper India. The 
Branch Society at Cuttack, and several members, have also taken 
copies, leaving less than one-fourth of the entire editien upappro- 
priated. This ready demand for a work which, it was the opinion 
of many, would long remain on hand, is encouraging, inasmuch as 
it shows the interest taken in the important objects on which it 
trdlts, and further holds out a prospect of equal subcess in the 
disposal of an edition in Bengallee, for which, the Society is in¬ 
formed, a wish has already been expressed in mpre than one quarter.* 
The state of the rice cultivation of Arracan, and the benefit likely 

„ ,. , , to be derived from the introduction of superior 

Subjects that have 

engaged attention— varieties, and from an improved mode of pre- 
paring the indigenous sorts for foreign mai*- 
kets,* have been one of the subjects that have 
engaged the attention of the Society during the past year. The 
Society has received intimation that the Iqrge supply of Carolina 
paddy, which it ordered at the close of 1846, at the requisition of 
the Government of Bengal, will probably be shipped from Boston 
in January next, admitting of its arrival at this port in excellent 
time for trial on the Arracan coast during June, which month is 
considered the best period for sowing this variety. ^ 

On another important matter, namely, the progress of tea culti- 
Tea culture in Up- vation in the Himalayan provinces of Kumaon 
per India. a^nd Gurhwall, and in Other localities in that 

direction, the Society has been put in possession of very satisfactory 
information through the kindness of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, and by various commupications addressed to the 
Secretary by Dr. Jameson, the Director of these experiments.f A 


* Some interesting particulars on this subject will be found in tile Journal, 
Vol. vi. page 8 of correspondence and selections. 

t In his last communication. Dr. Jameson inforuis the Society, that he is 
about crossing the Sutledge at Rampore, and from thence he will proceed 
through KooUoo and Hundee to Kote Kangra, “ in order to ascertain if our 
newly acquired territory is fitted for tea enltivation.” Dr. JamUaon further 
states, that new plantations are to be established in Soubul, Barrowli, in the 
neighbourhood of Kussowli, and at Milpqor in Sirmoor, and othef spots on 
the west of the Jumna;—^in all of which places there is much land adapted 

I 
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long and interesting report, ^rawn up by this Officer, is now in the 
press, and will appear in an early number of the Society’s Journal. 

Nor has the importance of endeavouring to obtain a machine bet- 

, ^ . ter adapted for an expeditious and economical 

Improved descnp- 

tioBs of eottonHilean- separation of the wool from the seed of indi- 
ingmacliinoB. ■ gg^pus and foreign cotton, than what we at 

present possess,—(and for which purpose the Society, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Major Jenkins, the Commissioner of Assam, has for \’he 
last five years, offered a prize of Rs. 500 and a gold medal,) been 
lost sight of. The Society has received several communications on 
the* subject from Mr. Robert Bum, late of Bombay, but now a 
resident of Edinburgh, and from Mr. Petrie, the Engineer attach¬ 
ed to the Government cotton farms at Coimbatore. The machine 
which thb former gentleman intimates his intention of sending from 
Scotland is on the churJui principle, that constructed by the latter 
is simply the American saw-gin, slightly modified to adapt it to 
cleaning the indigenous^ cotton. A third gentleman, Mr. Mather, 
has also turned his attention to the subject, and by an improvement 
on the churha of the late Mr. Owen Potter, has made a machine 
which has been so favorably thought of by a committee appointed 
by the Government of the North-Western Provinces to report on it, 
that he has been lately deputed to Calcutta to superintend the ma¬ 
nufacture of a number of them at the mint. To Mr. Mather, who 
was introduced by Mr. Hamilton Bell of Agra, an old member 
and correspondent, (and to whom the Authorities have entrusted 
t^ management of certain cotton experiments now in progress in 
the vicinity of that station) the Society has endeavoured to render 
every assistance in carrying out the object he has in view.* ' 

for the plant. He adds, that he lias received instructions from the Govem- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces to spare no expense in order to extend 
the plantations, and tliat the Governor General has placed a lac of mpees 
per Bimum at his disposail for that purpose. 

* Unfortunately, the machine which Mr. Mather considers as most likely 
to be of service to him in his raquiries, namely, that manufactured on the 
churha principle by Mr. Holsdsworth of Glasgow, is not at present available, 
having been placed a short time ago at the disposal of the Commissioner of 
Revenue at Dacca, for the use of the Govenunent Cotton Farms in that 
district. 
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Another subject which, in its turn, has attracted attention^ has 

• „ , reference to the Kunchoora fibre of Runsfpore. 

rUo Kunchoora 

fibre of Kungpore, This superior material ha& been lately brought 
or lUma of Assam. jjQjjgg gf {jjg Society by !>!■. Campbell 

of Darjeeling, and additional particalars given by Mr. Henley of 
Calcutta. As these details have been publish^ in the Journal 
it is unnecessary to recapitulate them here. It is however worthy 
of*remark, that further enquiries have tended considerably to 
strengthen an opinion that this plant, the Urtica tenaci.mma of 
Roxburgh,* is identical with that from whiclj the. superior fabVic,* 


* Dr. Roxburgh states, ho was informed by a friend, a resident of Canton, 
that the grass-cloth of China is made from the same plant that yields the 
fibre which Marsden, in his history of SiAnatra, calls Calooee (XJrtica tenacis- 
sima). At Penang, he states, it is called Bamy .—(See Boxbnrgh’s obscrya*- 
tioiis on substitutes for hemp and flax.) Col. Low, in his work on Penang and 
Province 'Wellesley, alludes to the same plant, and by the same name 
(liamee), as yielding a sort of hemp ; and observes, that it might bo easily 
manufactured into the linen which in Cliina is*called grass-cloth. "The 
Chinese here,” he adds, " call the plant Oho, and allege that it is the same 
as that which grows in China, where it is used for making the cloth just 
mentioned.” Col. Burney, when Resident at Ava, sent a quantity of fibre 
of Urtica Unacuahna to.^the Society ; he states, that the Shans use it for 
every kind of cordage ; by them it is called Pan. —(Transactions, vol. 3, 
page 11.) The late kir. Landers, a traveller in the same country, refers also 
to this hemp, and adds, that though the Shans have various other fibres 
they invariably prefer this descriptions—(.Toumal, vol. 2, page 2S3.) Major 
Jenkins has frequently sent specimens of it from Assam, and be also met 
with it in Cacliar. That from the latter coimtry he desoribos as " more like 
good hempen twine than that made from any plant in India, and from 
one smnU sample I saw well bleached, it would, I imagine, make a veiylioat 
canvas.”—(Trans, vol. 2, page 171.) Major Maefarquhar raised it very readily 
at Tavoy, on the Tenasserim coast, from a few shoots s*ent to him in 18.36 
by Col. Burney from Ava. “ It is cultivated,” he remarks, “ by tlie,Shans, 
Siamese, and the Chinese ; the two lat;ter, with whom I have spoken on the 
subject, are loud in its praise fur its fineness of texture and durability, both 
as cloth and cordage.”—(Trans, vol. 6, page 19.) Mr. Fortune makes no 
mention of the grass-cloth in his recently published work, “ Throe years’ wan¬ 
derings in Chhia;” ho merely observbs, that “there is a specieJof Urtica, 
both wild and cultivated, which grows about 3 or 4 feet liigh, and produces 
a strong fibre in the bark, which is preparo'd by the natives, and sohl for the 
purpose of making ropes and cables.” It )s not, however, improbable that the 
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known as the “grass-cloth” of China, is raanniactured, and for 
which there is, at present, a large demand for the English market. 
The probability of thte identity rests principally on a communication 
from Major«Hannay, who intimates that the Rhem (Kunchoora) 
of Upper Assam has been recognized by an intelligent Chinese 
gentleman, and corroborated by others of bis countrymen, who 
were formerly employed at the Government tea manufactory, to 
be the Bengchung Hapo, or grass-cloth plant of China. M^or 
Hannay has himself long been aware that the Shan hemp and the 
Rlieea are the produce of the same plant. The question is alike 
interesting and important. Should the additional enquiries the 
Society is now instituting tend to remove all doubt of the identity 
of the Rungpore andT Assam nettle with the China plant, the atten¬ 
tion of those who are now engaged in the introduction into England 
of the material from which the grass-cloth is made, might be 
advantageously turned to the Indian product, in order to ascertain 
if it can be grown and prepared at a less cost. If it, however, 
prove to be a different plant, the information thus brought to public 
notice may induce those interested in such matters to ascertain 
whether this fibre cannot be turned to a more profitable account 
than for fishing nets and towing lines, the only purposes for which, 
it would appear, it is at present employed. 

The Society cannot close this brief review of the various objects 

Conclusion which have occupied its attention during the 

past twelve months without expressing an earn¬ 
est hope, that the members generally will continue to contribute 
all such items of information as may be in their power, adding 
thereby to our knowledge of the agricultural capabilities‘of this 
vast empire, and. assisting to the more mature development of the 
natui^-qscful products of the country. It further trusts, that du- 


plant here referred to is the one, for it is well known that the plant which 
yields so fine a fibre as that from which grass-cloth is made, also affords a 
substance sufficiently strong for manufacturing into the largest cables. More¬ 
over, this aHosipn to a fibre prepared 'brom a species of the nettle tribe is 
interesting, inasmuch as it assists to strengthen the opinion—^whieh has been 
doubted k>y more than ono writer on the subject—that this grass-cloth fibre 
is produced from one of the Urtieem. 
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ring tlic coming year, a considerable addition may be made to the 
list of subscribers to enable it to progress still more satisfactorily 
in its career of public utility. It is matter of congratulation that 
the Society has recently seen occasion to vote its thanks, to Dr. 
Huffnagle, one of its members, and to Lord Auckland, and Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M. P., for the interest shown in its favor by endea¬ 
vouring to secure to the Society, the countenance and support of 
th€ distinguished nobleman appointed to the Government of this 
country, in succession to its present patron. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee have the pleasure of submitting the fol¬ 
lowing report, explanatory of the pecuniary transactions of the So¬ 
ciety, during the year 1847. 

The total Receipts for the past year have been Co’s, Rs. 19,430-10-8, 
including the temporary additional subscription on account of the 
Society’s proportion of the debt for the Metcalfe Hall of Rs. 1,790, 
Rs. 1,034 for proceeds of sugar-cane delivered from the nursery 
garden, and Rs. 324 b^ sale of surplus stock of vegetable seeds, and 
copies of the Journal. 

The total Disbursements for the same period amount to Rs. 
19,222-13-.5, which include Rs. Oj.'i.il-ld invested in Government 
Securities; Rs. 395 transferred to certain subscribers.to the “Ryt^n 
Testimonial,” being the aggregate of their rateable division of the 
balanc| of that fund; and Rs. 939 the cost of getting throngl^ the 
press an edition of Fenwick’s vernacular Hund-book on Gardening., 

The disbursements on account of the nursery garden, Rs. 2,423, 
though apparently heavy, are relieved by a credit of Rs. for. 
canes sold during the season. 

The vested fund having received t^e addition above-mentioned, 
Rs. 3,551, makes that dependency Rs. 1.5,466, as shown in the 
Government Agent’s account current annexed to this report. 

The Cash balance in t|ie Bank of Bengal is large, viz; Rs. 3,184; 
but it has been purposely retained td meet a remittance ts Messrs. 
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Laudreth of Pluladelphia of Rs. 2,224 for seeds supplied during 
the year. 

Tlifi list of subscrptious in arrear show an aggregate of Es. 11,097, 
being I^s. 840 in excess of last year. Of the arrears of 1846, con¬ 
sisting of Rs. 10,297, the sum of Rs. 4,574 has been collected, a 
further sum of Rs. 1,057 has been written off as irrecoverable, 
(being principally on account of members whose names have been 
struck off the Ust) leaving a balance of arrears for that year of Rs. 
4,666. The accumulation of arrears durit^ 1847 is Rs. 6,431, 
making a total pf subscriptions due to the Society, as above men¬ 
tioned, of Rs. 11,097. 

The liabilities in 1846 amounted to Rs. 2,157. Of this sum the 
greater part has been liquidated (]uring the past year, leaving merely 
a. balance of Rs. 620 to be retained as “ prizes for an improvement in 
the Indian Churka.” There is no new liability against the Society 
except that for seeds, as above noted, and this the cash balance can 
more than sufficiently meet. 

The Committee beg to report to the Society that, although there 
has been a continued improvement in the amount of their vested 
fund, they Imve been much disappointed in the hope they expressed 
last year of a reduction in the arrears due by some members, and 
would now take leave to suggest, whether some more stringent course 
should not ‘be adopted against the defaulters. Perhaps the Society 
would not object to withhold all supplies of seeds, plants, and 
copies of the Journal, ,from all members whose subscriptions were 
4' or 5 quarters in arrears; thus, by subjecting them to a practical 
inconvenience, endeavour to remind them of their monetary obliga¬ 
tions to the Society. 

M. S. Staunton, 

J. W. Laidlay, 

Members of the Finance Committee. 
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SHtpment of Receipts and Disbursements of the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society of India, from 1«< January to the Slsi December, 1847. 

RECEIPTS. 


From Members, subscriptions collected during the ye&rfor the 

ordinary purposes of Ute Society, ••• ••• 12,048 10 6 

Ditto, additional temporary subscriptions to assist in meet* 
ing the Society’s proportions of the debt on the Metcalfe 

Hall, ... ... ... ... ... 1,790 0 0 

-13,838 10 6 

„ Government annual donation, ... ... ... 1,0^ 0 0 * • 

„ Ditto monthly allowance for 12 months, at 135*18*6 per* 

month, ... ... ... ... ... 1.630 2 0 

— 2,675 2 0 


Sir Lawrence Peel’s donation to the Society to encourage 
the culture of flowers, ... ... m. 

Accruings of interest on fixed assets, ... .... 

Proceeds of 8ugar*cane delivered from the Nursery Garden 
in 1846 and 1847, 

Ditto of mango grafts, ditto from ditto, ... 

Ditto of a portion of surplus Cape vegetable and American 
vegetable and flower seeds sold in 1846 and 1847, m. 
Ditto of copies of the Transactions of the Society, 

Ditto of copies of the Journal of Die Society, ... m* 

Ditto of copies of Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening, ... 
Ditto by advertisement inserted in Journal, ••• ... 

Ditto of old seed boxes, spblter and glazed coses, 

Dr. Mouat, his rateable division of balance of Ryan Tes¬ 
timonial Fund, re-transferred to the Society, ... 

Members, being the amount of freight on boxes of seeds 
paid by the Society in 1846, ••• 

Government, being the amount of 29 maunds of ** BaUkm'4 
seed paddy supplied by the Society for transmission to 
Arracan, including cooley hire, ... ••• 


Total Receipts, Co’s. Rs. 


300 0 0 
632 0 ^ 


1,034 2 0 
25 0 0 

271 0 0 
9 0 0 
44 14 0 
492 0 0 
33 5 3 
42 14 6 

7 8 0* 

4 8 0 


20 10 3 

•— 1,984 14 0 

» 

... 19,430^0 8 


Balance in the Bank of Bengal on Slst December, 1846, ... S,y86*l2 10 
Ditto In the hands of Government Agent on ditto, .« 34 7 1 

^3.^21 3 11 

Grand Total, Co’s Rs. 22,551 14 7 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Forigiok Veobtabls akd FiiOwER Sxsns. 

By C. N. Villet, for Cape garden seeds. ... 1,500 0 0 • 

„ Mr. Carter, for English flower seeds, ... ... 741 10 9 

„ Mr. Halliday, for a small assortment of English, vegetable 

and flower seeds, ... ... 7 0 0 

■ . —^ 2,248 10 9 
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Statement. 


LlBftAKr. 

By Books purchased during the year for the Library, 166 0 0 

,, Binding books during the year» ... ... ... 14 4 U 

Printing* 

», Sundry parties, for printing Regulations of the Society, head¬ 
ings to Letters, &c. ... »• m* •m 

Journal. 

„ Bishop’s College Press, for printing parts 3 and 4 of Volume 

5, and port 1 of Volume 6, ... ... ... 1,146 8 0 

„ Lithographing plates for Journal, ... ... 40 0 0 

«■„ Slacker and Co., fcjf paper for plates for ditto, ... 

Nursery Garden. 

„ Ordinary expences incurred on account of the Nursery Gar¬ 
den from Ist December 1846 to 30th November 1847, ... 

„ Additional expence for laying down pucka walks in flower 
garden, putting up venations to the verandah of Over¬ 
seer’s new house, a supply of garden implements, and 
a few plants, ... ... m. ... 

,, Ditto in full of account for erection of house, consei vatoiy, &c. 

£6T.tnLliHJfENT. 

,, Amount for Establishment from 1st December 1846 to 30th 
November, 1847, ... ... ... ... 

Fenwick’s Hand book on Gabdenino. 

Star Lithographic Press, for lithographing plates for Fcn> 

wick’s Hand-book of Gardening, ... ... 4S7 8 

,, Bishop’s College Press, for printing 500 copies of ditto ditto, 480 8 
,, Printing receipts for ditto ditto, ... ... 1 14 

,, Mr. Fenwick, proceeds of 940 copies of his Cand-book, ... 

Medals. 

,, Hamilton and Co., for gold and silver medals, ... ••• 

4 Pbcuniary Rewards. 

• „ Prizes to mallee^, for vegetables and fruits at the exhibitions 

held on the snd February, Slst May, and Snd December, 344 8 
„ Ditto,to ditto, for flowers at the exhibitions held on the 84th 

’ • February, 16th April, 88Ui October, and 31st December, 369 0 

„ The Booghly Branch Society, annual doz^tion, ... 50 0 

„ The Cuttack Branch, ditto ditto, ... ... -T 50 0 


; 0 

- 1,196 0 0 


8,894-0 9 


73 0 () 
57 14 3 


8,483 15 0 


4.518 6 0 


939 14 0 
480 0 0 


SoexETT’s Vested Fund. 

, The Government Agent, for the purchase of a 4-5 per cent. 
Government Promissory Koto for Sicca Rs. 8,000 to he 
added to the vested Fund, inclmtive of interest, .m ... 
Ditto, h>r a 3-5 per cent, ditto ditto, for Sicca Rs. 500, inclu¬ 
sive of interest, ... •m 


3,080 3 0 


631 11 0 


3,551 14 0 
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FuRNiTunfi Fon Mktcalfs Hall. 

ISy SunJry parlies, for Furniture, ... 

LOAN~MRTeALF£ IIaLL. • ' 

iiajuh Shuttchurn Ghosaul, in full of 1,000 Us. advanced to 
the Society in October 1845, to as.si8t in liquidating debt 
on Mclcaifo Hall, ... ... ... * ... ^.50 0 0 

,, Baboo Ranigopaul Ghose, ditto ditto, ... ... 2.50* 0 0 

Metcalfs llALL'»Pi!nLic Library. 


CurAors Public Library, Society's contribution towards the 
re-roofing of the Upper Hall of the Metcalfe Hall, 

Advrrtisemskts. 

,, Advertising in the public prints, notices of general meeting.'*, 
of sliows of powers and vegetables, distribution of seeds, 
siigar-caue, &c. &c. ftc. 

Station KRV. 

i^'tntioncry for oificc books, and for the use of the ofilce, ... 38 6 6 

,, Ditto 10 reams of brown packing paper for packing seeds, ... ilO 0 0 

Frsigiit. 

Freight on boxes of seeds, books, &c. sent and received fro.n 
Cape, England, America, &c. ... ... ... , 

Ryam Tcstiuokial. 

„ Dr. Mount, the proportion of balance of the Uyan Testimo¬ 
nial Fund of certain members who have transferred 
their rateable amounts for the Ryan Scholarship Fund, .338 8 6 

Certain Subscribers to the above Fund, their rateable divi¬ 
sion as requested, ... ... ... ... 62 t 0 

Postage and Sundry CnAUGEs. 


„ Postage on the Jourua^ on letters sent and received, and 
for petty cxpences, ... ... * 

,. Eggs of silk-worms procured on account of Government, 

„ Amount advanced by VilJet and Son, for insuring Cape 
garden seeds, ... ... ... 

Twenty rounds of Dallam" seed paddy, procured on ac¬ 
count of Government, ... ... 

., Holmes and Co., for a Chunar stone step for a pedestal for 
Lord Metcalfe’s Bust,... ... ... ... 

,, Extra I’ackermen and Writers, for subdividing and writing 
on seeds, ... ... ... 

Presents to Constables and Durkundauscs for attending at 
Horticultural and FlorieulturuLexhibitions during the 
year, ... ... ... ... ... 


435 0 « 
14 0 0 

3B 0 0 

30 0 0 

50 0 0 
33 14 0 

58 0 0 


Tutaf Disbursements Co's. Rs. ... 
„ Balance in the Bank of Bengal on Slst December, 1847, ... 3,184 4 11 
„ Ditto in the hands of Government Agent on ditto, * ... 144 13 3 


85 G 0 

5uu 0 u 

300 0 0 

383 0 0 

148 6 6 

343 15 11 

• 305 10 0 


63!^ 14 0 
1#,«23 13 5 

3,3^9 1 3 


Grant Total, Cots. Rs. ... 33,551 14 7 



UtemoranHuin 


Ixxx 


Statement. 



Amount of Subscription in arrear, ... U.097 

Amount proceeds for sugar-cane not vet rea¬ 
lized, about ... • ... ... 473 



Observed at 9 h. 50 if. Observations made at Apparent Noon. I Observed at 4 p. 
























































































Meteorological Segieter kept at the Surveyor GeneraPs Office, Calcutta, for the Month of October, 1847 . 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Surregor GeneraVs <^ce, Calcutta, for the Month of yovemher, 1847. 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor Generals Q^eSf Galc^^ttaf for the Month of Deeem 6 en 1847. 
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The Ri"lit Honorable Sir Edward Ryan, A.M., F.A.S., London 
BiU’on Von Ludwig, Cape of Good Hope. 

Charles Huilnaglc, Esq., M.l)., Calcutta. 

Jolm Forbes Roylc, M.J)., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of 
Materia Medica, King’s College, London. 

Colonel John Colvin, C.B., London. 

Thomas Waghorn, Esq. 

J, Miickay, Esq. 

Don Rainas dc la Sagra, Island of Cuba. 

Dr. Justus Liebig, Professor of Chcmisti*y in the Lniversify of 
Giessen. 

N. Wallich, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., London. 


(p)[i2©0K!lAKV EallEffliDE&S©. 

Abercrombie, Captain William, Bengal Engineers, JnIhnuU 
iJooab. ^ 

Abbott, H. W-. Esq. Secy. Union Bank, Calcutta. 

Abbott, John, C. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore. 

Ada'pli George Ure, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Agabcg, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Ainslie,t William, Esq. Merchant. 

Ainslie,! Daniel, Esq. Merchant. 

Ainslie, W. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack. 

Alexande,r,t Nathaniel, Esq. Merchant. 

Alexandfer,t J. W. Esq. 

Alexander, William Stewart, Esq. Civil service, Bhauglepore. 
Alexander, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Allan, John, Esq. Merchant," Calcutta. 



Allan, Robert ToMTisend, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 
Allen, C. Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Alves,-]- Colonel N. 

Anderson, Wni. Esq. Indigo planter, Bagnan. 

Audereon, Major W., C.B., Artillery, Isliapore. 

Anderson, W. Esq. Mercbant, Calcutta. 

Andrew,! John, Esq. Merchant. 

Anstruther,-]- P. Esq. 

Ashootos Bey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Afclierton, H. Esq. Civil service, Burrisaul. 

Atkinson, Thos. James, Esq. Indigo planter, Burdwan. 

Auld, S. J. Esrp Indigo planter, Gurbetah. 

Austin,! George, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Aylwin,! B. C. Esq. Merchant. 

Baillic,! Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq. 

Bailey, F. Esq. Merchant, Calcutfti. 

Balfour, G. G. Esq. Civil service, Gya. 

Balfoui-,! Lewis, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Barlow, Sir Robert, Civil service, Calcutta. 

Barton, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Barton, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Beadon, Cecil, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Beaufort, Francis L. Es(j. Civil service, Jcssorc. 

Becher, .lohn Edward, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 

Uechcr, Sullivan, Esq. Civil service, Jaunpore. 

Bell, R. C. Esq. Indigo j)lanter. 

Bell, II. Hamilton, Esq. Landholder, Agra. 

Bellaiis, F. Es(|. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hclli, W. H. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Bentall,* Edward, Esej. Civil service, Jessore. 

Beresford,-] H. B. Esq. Civil'serVicc. 

Bindabun Misry, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Birch,* Major Frederick William, (41st Regiment N. 1.) Police 
Magistrate, Calcutta. 

Birch,»Lieut.-Colonel R. J. H. Judge Advocate General. 
Birjonauth Bhur, Baboo, Merchant, Calchtta. 

Biscoe,! Thomas Porter, Esq. Civil service. 

Bishop, Captain G. W. Commanding Sappers and Minci;g et Bar- 
jeeling. 

Blake,! C. H. Esq. 

Bluntish,! Robert, Esq. Eayiwaster H. M. 9th Regiment. 

Bogle, Major Archibald, (2nd Regiment N. I.) Commissioner of 
Arracan, Akyab. 

Bowling, H. H. Esq. Medical service, Barjccling. 

Bowriug, Samuel, Esq. Civil service, Tiunlook. 

Iloyd,! W. S. lilsq. Merchant. 

Boyle, E. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 



Bracken, William, Esq. Civil senrice, Calcutta. 

Bracken,t Thomas, Esq. 

Bra(ldon,t Williiam Clode, Esq. Merchant. 

Bradley, W. H. Esq. Madras Medical service, Aurangabad. 

Brae, Thomus, Esq. Indigo planter, Maliomedpore. 

Brandreth, E. L. Esq. Civil service, Ajmere. 

Brodie,* Lieutenant T. (10th Regiment N. I.) Principal Assistant 
to the Commissioner of Assam. 

Brooke, Lieutenant John C. (63rd Regiment N. I.) Adjutant, 
Meywar Bheel Corps. 

Brown, Forbes Scott, Esq. Merchant, Penang. 

Brown, W. D. Esq. Merchant, Akyab. 

‘Brown, J. C. Bsq. Civil service, Kishnaghur. 

Brbwnlow, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Shahabad. 

Bruce, Lieutenant H. LeG. Horse Artilleiy, Umballab. 

Bruce, C. C. Esq. 

Buckland, C. T. Esq. Civil service, Chittagong. 

Buller,* Frederick Pole, Esq. Civil service, Shajehanpore. 
Bullen,t Robert, Esq. Merchant, Mauritius. 

Burnett, Captain F. C. (Artillery), Meerut. 

Bushby, George Alexander, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Butcher, Charles, Esq. Jndigo planter, Dacca. 

Byrne, Wale, Esq. Head Assistant Judicial and Revenue Depart¬ 
ments of Government, Calcutta. 

Caird, Thomas, Esq. Emigration Agent, Calcutta. 

Cameron, The Honorable C. H. Esq. Member of the Supreme 
Council, Calcutta. 

Campbell,«W. F. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Campbell,! Donald, Esq. Mercbant. 

Campbell, Colin, Esq. Merchant,.Ca.lcutta. 

Campbell,* Archibald, Esq. M.D. Medical service, Superintendent 
' ofDaneeling. 

Campbell, Lieut. Robert, (47th Regiment N. I.) Gowhatty, Assam. 
Cardew,t Cornelius, Esq. Civil service. 

Carew, R. R. Esq. Indigo planter, Shajehanpore. ' 

Carmichael,! Lieut,-Colonel C. M., C.B., 3i^ Light Cavalry. 
Carpenter, Colonel T. D. 

Carr, .The Honorable —, Chief Justice, Ceylon. 

_ Carshore, The Revd. J. J., D.D., Chaplain, Futteeghur. 

Carter, J. W. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cathcart, John Fergusson, Esq. Civil service, Tirhoot. 

Caulfield,! Major-General James, C.B. 

Cautley, ^ajor P. T. Bengal Artillery. 

Chapmart, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Chuppra. 

Chapman, Henry, Esq. Merchant. 

Charles,! Rev. James, D.D., Senior Minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Calcutta. 
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Cheap, George Charles, Es<J. Civil service, Bauleah. 

Cheape, Colonel John, C.B., Chief Engineer, Fort William. 
Cheek, George Nicholas, Esq. Medical service, Bancoorah. 

Clarke, Longueville, Esq. F.R.S., Barrister, ■'Bupreme Court, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Clunes,t A. G. Esq. Indigo planter., 

Cockburn, Wm. Esq. Supt. of Collieries, Burdwan. 

Colquhoun, Hugh, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 

Colvin,t Colonel John, C.B. (Honorary Member.) 

C*lvin, B. J. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Colvin,t Alexander, Esq. Merchant. 

Colvin, John Russell, Esq. Civil service, Moulmeiu. 

Congreve,t C. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cooper, Captain G. L. (Artillery,) Ajmerc. 

Cooper, J. H. Esq. 

Cope, Henry, Esq. Editor of the Delhi Gazette, Delhi. 

Corbett, Licut.<lolonel Stuart, (23th Regiment N. I.) Allahabad. 
Corbyn, Frederick, Esq. Medical service, Lahore. 

Corrie,t Edgar, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cossinauth Ilutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cotton, Captain Henry, (G7th Regt. N. I.) Deputy Judge Advo¬ 
cate General, Diiiapore Division. 

Coull,t Archibald D. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Courjon, F. Esq. Indigo planter, Chandernagore. 

Cowell, James, Esc]. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cowie,* Henry, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cowie, David, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cowie,t John, Esq. Merchant. 

Cox, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. • 

Cox, Lieut.-Colonel Henry, C. M. (58th Regiment N. I.) Mhow. 
Cox, J. H. W. Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah. 

Cragg, J. W. Esq. Merchant, Cfalcutta. 

Craigie, J. A. Estj. Civil service, Etawah. 

Crawford,t Stephen Rowan, Esq. 

Crookc, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Crook'e,t Arthur, Esq. 

Currie, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Calcdtta. 

Currie, J. A. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Curtis,t James, Esq. Civil service. 

Dallas, Capt. A. (16th N. I.) Assistant Secretary Military Board,* 
Calcutta. 

Dalrymple, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur. 

Dampier, William, Esq. Civil service. 

Dearie,t Charles, Esq. Merchant. 

Dearman, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta., 

DeCourcy, Richard, Esq. Calcutta. ' 

Deb'endernauth Tagore, Baboo, Mefchant, Calcutta. 
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Delcssert, Adolphe, Esq. Indigo planter, Otbvr Factory, Tirlioot. 
Denham, J. G. Esq, M6(lical service, Gyuh. 

Dent,t William, Es^. Civil service. 

Dick, R. K. Esq. Civil service, Bijnore. 

Digumjicr Mitter, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Dirom, William Sfaxwell, Esn. Civil service, Pooree. 

Dixon,* Lieut.-Cplonel Charles G. (Artillery) Su|)erintcndcut of 
Ajmere and Mairwarra. 

Dodd, Richard, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Donald, John, Esq. Indigo planter, Bclsec, via Budaon. 
Donaldson,^ John William, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Donnelly, Alexander Frederick, Esq. Civil service, Dacca. 
i3olmithonie,t Jamc^, Esq. Civil service. 

Doolan,t Lieutenant Robert Cope. 

Doorgachurn Some, Baboo, Landholder, Chandernagon!. 

Dorin, Joseph Alexander, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Dougal,t John, Esq. Merchant.' 

Downing, W. P. Esq. Purncah. 

D’Oyly,t SirJ. H. 

Drummond, Capt. Ileni-y, (3rd Regt. Light Cavalry, Muttra.) 
Drummond,t John, Esq. 

Drummond,t The Honorable Edmond, Civil service. 

Dubns, E. E. Esq. Indfgo planter, Coolbareah. 

Dubus,t E. G. Esq. Indigo planter. 

DuiF, The Rev. Alexander, D.D., Missionary, Free Churcli o) 
Scotland, Calcutta. 

Duff, Wm. Esq. Indigo planter, Bhauglepore. 

Dumergue, J. S. Esq. Civil service, Futtchpore. 

Dunlop, Allan Campbell, Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore. 

Dunlop,t Alan Colquhoun, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Dunlop, Allan Campbell, Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore. 
Durrschmidt, Chas. E^q. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Earle, Willis, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Edgew.orth, Michael Pakenham, Esq. Civil service, Banda. 
Fldmnnd, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Edmonstone, Gporge EdVard, Esq. Civil service. 

Egerton,t Charled C. Esq. Medical service, Calcutta. 

Eld, t Oapt. Lionel P. (9th Regiment N. I.) 

' Elias,**■* Owen John. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

■Elliot,t John, Esq. Merchant. * 

Elliot, W. Henry, Esq. Civil service, Tirlioot. 

Eliot, Lieutenant John, (Artillery) Cawnporc. 

Elwail, Major Frederick C. (49ui N. I.) Thuggee Dc|»artincnt, 
Chuppirf. ' 

Ewer,t Walter, Esq. Civil service. 

F’alkner, George, Esi]. Indigo planter, Tirlioot. 
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l<’iilconer,t H. lisq. M.l). and A.M., M^ical sfirvice. 

Fane, Ji. G. 11. Jilsq. Madras Civil service, Vizianaj^ram. 

Farie, Gilbert, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Fenniiiff,!- Captain S. W. (Bengal Artillery.) 

Fei'gusson, William Fairlie, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta.* 

Fergus8on,t James, Esq. Merchant.. 

Ferris, Major Joseph, C.B., Commandant Bundelkuiid Military 
Police, Banda. 

Finch, Jeffrey, Esq. Indigo planter, Shahpore Oondcc, Tirlioot. 
lilich, Simou, Es(]. Indigo planter, Goruckporc. 

Forhes,+ Licut.-Colonel W. N. (Bengal Engineers,) Mint Master, 
Calcutta. 

Forlong, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnagur. 

Fraser,t W. T. Esi]. Merchant. 

Fi-aser,t Charles, Esep Civil service. 

Fniser, Hugh, Esq. Soonderbund Grantee, Calcutta. 

Ib’ceman,! A. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Ih'cneh, John Gilmore, Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Dacca. 

French, Henry G. Esq. Indigo phmtcr, Nattore. 

Frcueli, (filson R. Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah. 

French, G. E. Esq. Indigo planter, Nattore. 
h’rith. Colonel W. H. L. Artillery, Dum-Dum. 

Fnth, R. W. G. Esq. Superintendent of Stationery, Calcutta. 

Garrett,! Robert Birch, Esq. Civil service. 

Garstin, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Bancoorah. 

Garstiu, Lieut.-Colone) Edward, Engineers. 

Gasper, G. M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

(ierard. Captain John Grant, Sub-Asst. Coramy. GencAl, Meerut. 
GiH'ord, .lolm. Esq.. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gilmore, M. 8. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Gilmore Allan, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gladstone, Murray, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

(xladstone,! Adam S. Esq. Merchant. 

Glass,! G. D. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Goorobchurn Sein, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gooroodoss Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Cdcutta. 

Gordon, G. R. Esq. Moulmein. 

Gordon, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore. 

Gougcr,! A. Esq. Merchant. 

Gouldsbury, F. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack. 

Gourcypersaud Roy Chowdry, Baboo, LantHiolder, Rungpore. 
Grant, The Honorable Sir John Peter, Puisne Judge, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, (President.) , 

Grant, William Patrick, Esq. Master in Equity and Accountant 
General, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Grant, John Peter, Esq. Civil service. 

Grant, Archibald, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 
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Grant, Charles, Esq. Cml service, Agra. 

Grant, James, Esq. Civn service, Dinageporc. 

Gray, J. J. Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna. 

Gregg, J. A. Esq. Indigo planter, Dumdumali Factory, via 
Patolee. 

Greig, Alexander, Esq. Medical service, Seetapore. 

Grey, Wm. Esq.'Civil service, Calcutta. 

Griffiths, E. P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Griffiths, S. P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Grote,*t Arthur, Esq. Civil service. 

Gubbins, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Meerut. 

Gqbbins,t F. B. Esq. Civil service. 

'Gubbins,t M. R. Eeq. Civil service. 

Gilisc, Captain Henry J. (28th Regiment N. I.) Dorundah. 
Gung^hur Seal, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Halfhide,t Major Benjamin, (H. M. 44th Regiment.) 

Halkctt, Henry Craigie, Esq. Civil service, Beerbhoom. 

Hall, Capt. Arthur, (5th Light Cavalry,) Stud Hepartuient, 
Tirhoot. 

Hamilton, Robert North Collie, Estj. Civil service, Re«’’ at 
Indore. 

Hamilton, John. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hamilton, H. C. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Hammill, William, Esij. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hampton,t F. R. Esq. 

Handscomb, Lieut.-Colonel Isaac, (2»>fu xiight Irfantry,) Bareilly. 
Hannay, Major Simon Fraser, (40i.. Regiment N. I.) Command¬ 
ing Assam Light Infantry, Jcypore. 

Hannyngton, Captain John C. (24th Regiment N. I.) Deputy 
Commissioner, Chota Nagpore. 

Hansen,t The Honorable P. 

Hardffig,t Benjamin, Esq. 

Harding,! Edward, Esq. 

H^Is, A. G. Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta. 

HaiTison,t R. P. Esq. pivil service. 

Harrison, J. F., Esq. Secretary Inland Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, Calcutta. 

Hastmg3,t lieut. the Hon’ble E., (32nd Regiment N. I.) 

Hathom, H. V. Esq. Civil service, Chuppra. 

Haughton, Mm or R. (63rd N. I.) Umballa. 

Haworth, Wiluam, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hawkins,* John Abraham Francis, Esq. Civil Service, Calcutta, 
Heatly, S. G. T. Esq. Editor of the Eastern Star, Calcutta. 
Hedger,‘W. N. Esq. Attorney, Calcutta. 

Hemnauth Roy, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Henderson, Henry B. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Henley, T. F. Esq. Bamagorc. 
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Hcrmanson, J. P. Esq. Indigo planter, Rpngpore. 

Kervey, Colonel Andrew, (.52nd Regiment N. I.) Lahore. 

Hewett, K. H. Esq. Chuppra. 

Iligginson, J. B. Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore. 

Hills,* James, Esq. Senior, Indigo planter, Kislinagur? 

Hills, James, Esq. Junior, Indigo planter, Kishna^ur. 

Hill, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. * 

Hodgson, Brian Haughton, Esq. Darjeeling. 

Hodgson, Brian, Esq. Civil service, Simlah. 

Ijfodgson, R. F. Esq. Civil service, Berhampore. 

Hogge, Captain Charles, (Artillery,) Ferozepore. 

Holiings, Chailes, Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Gya. 

Hollings, Captain G. E. (38th Regiment 'N. I.) Supt. Oqde 
Frontier Police, Lucknow. 

Holroyd,t Thomas, Esq. Mercliant. 

Honeywood,t Major Edward .Toho. 

Hutfnagle, Charles, Esq. Mcixnant, (Honorary Member.) 

Hugoii,f ThcJias, Es> M ntius. 

Huilodlmr Bl-osc, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

1 iiirne, James, Esq. (Bari-ister,) Police Magistrate, Calcutta, (Hono- 
rarj' rvecivtary.) 

Hunter, ^ M. Esij. 1 digo planter, Jessorc. 

Hurreynmu!:-. Dey, Baboo, Merchant. Calcutta. 

IJui'- Mohun Sen, Baboo, l»ewan of the Bank of Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

Hutliwaite, Licut.-Cokmel Edward. C.B. (Horse Artillery,) Loo- 
diatiah. 

Imjtey, Lieutenant E. J. Assistant to Commissioner of tenasserim 
Provinces, Tavoy. 

Inglis, Henry, Esq. Sylhet. ■ • 

Issurchunder Ghosaul, Baboo, Deputy Magfstrate, Hooghly. 

Jackson, Welby Brown, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Jackspn, C. C. Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Jackson,t Alexander R. Esq. M.D. • 

James, Lieut. Hugh, Deputy Collector, Larkanuf iJpper Scinde. 
James, Lieutenant H. C. (32nd Regiment N. I.) Lahore. , 
Jenkins, Major Francis, Commissioner of Assam, and Governor 
General’s Agent on the N. E. Frontier. 

Jennings, C. R. Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah. 

Johnson, P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Johnson,f George William, Esq. Barrister. 

Johnstone, Capt. J. Commandant 1st Regt. Nizam’tf.Infantry, 
Aurungabad. 

Jourdain,t The Honorable Mr. 

Judge, Spencer, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

h 
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Kaye,t J. William, Esq.. 

Kearnes, Dappa Hamilton, Esq. Indigo planter, Hazrapore Fau* 
toiy, Ti& Jenida. > 

Kelsall, T. S. Esq.'Merchant, Calcutta. 

Kettleviell, W. W. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Kinlcside, Capt. R. R. Artillery, Umballah. 

Kirke, Captain H. (12th Regiment N. I.') Supt. of the Dhoon 
Canal, Deyrah. 

Kirkpatrick, W. Esq. Deputy Register, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
Calcutta. 

BLissub Chunder Roy, Baboo, Landholder, Nuddeah.' 

,. » 

Lajdlay, J. W. Esq. ‘Merchant, Calcutta. 

Lake,t W. H. Esq. Merchant. 

Lake, R. B. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Lall Beharee Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Lamb, George, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta. 

Lamb, Capt. 'Wm. (dlst N. I.) Lucknow. 

Lang, A. Esq. Civil service, Allahabad. 

Larpent, Albert DeHochepied, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. - 
Laruletta,* A. Esq. Indigo planter, Jeygunge. 

Latter, Captain Thomas, (67th Regiment N. I.) Moulmein. 
Lattey,t R. J. Esq. Merchant. 

Lautour, E. F. Esq. Civil service, Gya. 

Lawrence, Lieut.-Colonel H. M., C.B. (Artillery.) 

Lawson, W. J. Esq. Indigo planter, Chunar. 

Lcach,*t Thomas, Esq. Merchant. 

Leishman,t R. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Leith,f J. F. Esq. Barrister. 

Lewis, W. T. Esq. Assistant Resident, Penang. 

Liebig,t Dr. Justus, Germany, (Honorary Member.) 

Lindsay,t Alexander Kyd, I^q. Medical service. 

Llewelyn, J. G. Esq. Calcutta. 

Lloyd, Colonel G. W. A., C.B. (28th Regiment N. I.) Luck¬ 
now. 

Ijoch, T. C. E^. Civil service, Beerbhoom. 

Logan,t W. R. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Loughnan, Robert James, Esq. Civil service, Backergunge. 

Lovdl, George, Esq. Merchant, Penang. 

Lowis, John, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Lowth, Frederick, Esq. Civil service, Balasore. 

Lowther,* Robert, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad. 

Ludwig,t Baron, Cape of Good Hope, (Honorary Member.) 
Luke, ‘William, Esq. Civil service,'East Burdwan. 

Lushington,t Frederick A. Esq. Civil service. 

Lyall,t Charles, Esq. Merchant. 

Lyall,t Robert, Esq. Merchect. 



McAi-thur, Peter, Esq. Indigo planter, Malda. 

McCnllum, D. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

McDonell,E. Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Chu]nparun,Tirhoot. 
McDowali, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore. 

MacFarlan,+ David, Esq. Civil service. 

Macfarquhar, Major H. Tavoy. • 

Mackenzie, James J. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Mackilligin, J. P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Mackintosh, George G. Esq. Civil service, Burdwan.^ 

Mackay,t J. Esq. (Honorary Member.) 

Mackey, D. C. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnagur. 

McLeod,t Colonel Duncan, (Engineers.) 

McLeod, Donald Frield, E^. Civil service. 

McLeod, Major William, (30th Regiment Madras N. I.) 

McLeod, Donald, Esq. Tirhoot. . 

Macnalr,t Robert, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Macpherson,*t George G. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Mactier, T. B. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack. 

Maddock, The Honorable Sir T. H. Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

Maharaj* Dheraj Matabchund, Bahadoor,'Rajali of Burdwan. 
Malet, O. W. Esq. Civil service, Midnapore. 

Manickjee,* Rustomjee, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Mansell,! Charles Grenville, Esq. Civil service. 

Marcus,* J. P. Esq. Calcutta. 

Marquis, J. Esr Indigo nlanter, Pubna. 

Marshman, J. C. Esq. Editor of the Friend of India, Serampore. 
Massey, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. ’ 

Ma-sters,* J. W. Esq. Assistant to Commissioner of Assam, Now- 
gong. ■ • 

Mathie,* Major James, (European Regimeht,) Deputy Commi^ 
sioner of Assam. 

May,t John Stuart, Esq. 

Melvjjle,! The Honorable W. H. L. 

Mercer, G. G. Esq. Indigo planter. Eta. 

Metcalfe, H. C. Esq. Civil service. 

Millman,! G. C. Esq. Merchant, London. 

Mills,*! Andrew John Moffat, Esq. Civil service. 

Molloy, R. Esq. Attorney, Cdcutta. 

Moncicton, H. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Money,* William James Henry, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong. 
Money, Wigram, Esq. Civil service, Mirzapore. 

Money, David Inglis, Esq. Civil service, Kishnaghur. 

Moore,! Major J. A. 

Moore,! Henry, Esq. 

Moran, William, Esq. Indigo plantai’, Tirhoot. 

Mornay, H. Esq. Deputy Secretary Assam Comjpany^ Calcutta. 



Morton, T. C. Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Mouat, Frederick J. Esq. M.D., Secretary to the Council of Educa¬ 
tion, and Professor of Chemistry, &c. Medical College, Calcutta. 
MunrOjf Captain William, F.L.S. and F.B.E.S. (II. M. SUth 
Regvmenf.) 

Murray, Charles, Esq. Indigo-planter, Serajgunge Factory, Piibna. 
Muspratt, J. R. Esq. Civil service, Baulean. 

Mutteelall Seal,* Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Myliu8,t Captain George, (26th Cameronians.) 

Napleton, Major T. E. A. (00th Regiment N. I.) Commandant of 
jlill Rangers, Bhauglepore 
N^ve, Robert,•Esq.-'Civil service, Azimghur. 

Neelmoney Bysack, Baboo, Uncovenanted Assistant Commissioner, 
19th Division, Bauleah. . 

Newcomen,t C. E. Esq. Merchant. 

IVicol, Frederick, Esq. Sugar planter, Dhobah. 

Nisbet,f Captain E. P. Commander of the Agincourt, (Free Mem¬ 
ber.) 

Nobinchunder Bhose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Nursingchunder Bhose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Oakes, Lieut. G. N. (4Gth N. I.) Junior Assistant G. G’s. A., 
S. W. Frontier, Burkaghur. 

O’Brien, Captain Wm. (8th Regt. Nizam’s Infantry,) Aurungabad. 
Ogilvy, J. B. Esq. Civil service, Chittagong. 

Ommaney, M. C. Esq. Civil service, Benares. 

O’Riley, Edward, Esq. Agriculturist, Amherst. 

Ouseley, Lieut.-Colonel J. R., G. G’s. A., S. W. Frontier, and 
Commissioner ®f Chota Nagpore. 

Ouseley, Captain R. (50th Regin»ent N. I.) Principal Assistant G. 

G’s. A., S. W. Frctotier, Burkaghur. 

Owen, Lt. and Adjt. (11th Regiment Madras N. 1.) Moulmein. 
Owen, J. C. Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta. 

Palmer, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas, (72nd Regiment N. I.) Delhi. 
Palmer, R. S. *Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Palme^,t John Carrington, Esq. Merchant. 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Parish, Lieut. W. H. Bengal Artillery, Loodianab. 

Parker,f Alfred, Esq^. Merchant, 

Parker,t Henry Meredith, Esq. 

Parsons, Lieut.-Colonel James, C.B. (66th Regiment N. I.) Com¬ 
mandant Gwalior Contingent, Gwalior. 

Paton,f Prancis Balfour, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Patrick, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Payter,*^ J. W. Esq. Indigo planter, Bogorah. 

Pearychund Mittra, Librarian, Public Library, Calcutta. 
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Peel, The Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice, Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, (Vice-President.) ' 

Phayre, Captain A. P. Principal Assistant to tjie Commissioner of 
Tenasscrim Provinces, Moulmein. 

Pottit Parbun Sen, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Prannauth Bhose, Baboo, Head Accountant, Bank of Bengal. 
Price, J. O. Esq. Government Cotton planter, Dacca. 

Prinsep, Charles itobert. Esq. LL.D., Standing Counsel, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta. 

PiOby, F. Esq. Merchant, Dacca. 

Prosonoo Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Protab Chundcr Sing, Kajah, Zemindar, Pakpara. 

Radhakant Deb, Bahadoor, Rajah, Calcutta. 

Radhamadhub Banooijce, Baboo, Merghant, Calcutta. 

Radhanauth Sikdar, Baboo, Revenue Survey, Dinapore. 

Raike.s, Henry Thomas, Esq Civil‘service, Midnapore. 

Rainey, W. fl. S. Esq. Indigo ])lanter, Khohia, Jessore. 
Rajkissen* Mookerjee, Baboo, Landholder, Hooghly. 

Rnjbullub Seal, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Ramchand Sing, Rajah, Berhampore. 

Ramgopaul Ghose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, (Vice-President.) 
Ramdhone Ghose, Baboo, Calcutta. . 

Ramanauth Tagore, Baboo, Dewan of the Union Bank, Calcutta. 
Rattray, Robert Haldane, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Ravenshaw, E. C. Esq. Civil sendee. 

Rayson, P. Esq. Indigo planter, Cossipore Factory, via Patoolee. 
Reddic, R. M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Reddic, Capt. G. B. (2{)th Regt. N. I.) Dep. Asst. (yomiAy. Genl., 
Mhow. 

Rehling, H. Esq. Indigo planter, Rungporc. 

Reid, J. Esq. Civil service, Beerbhoom. 

Remfry,t George, Esq. Merchant. 

Rennie, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Reynolds, Lieutenant C. S. (^9th Regiment N. I.) Junior As¬ 
sistant Commissioner of Assam, Luckimpore. 

Rich,I Colonel R. (6th Regiment N. I.) 

Richards,*f J. Esq. Merchant. 

Richards, C. J. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. • 

Ridsdale, William Croft, Esq. Supt. Military Orphan Press, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Righy, Lieutenant H. Engineers, Cuttack. 

Robinson,* Francis Horsley, Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Robinson, 8. H. Esq. Dhoba. . 

Robinson, G. B. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Robison, Major Hugh, Brigade Majqr and Paymaster, Nizam’s 
Army, Ellichpore Division. • , * 

Rogers, Captain T. E., I. N., Superintendent of Marine, Calcutta. 
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Taylor, George, Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta. 

Toil, John, Esq. Tanner, Kidderpore. 

Tei-ry, W. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore. 

Thomason, The Honorable James, Lieutenant Govenior of the 
N. "W. Provinces, Agra. 

Thomson, R. Scott, Esq. Surgeon, Calcutta. 

•Thompson, J. V. Esq. M.l)., F.L.S., Deputy Inspector General of 
• Hospitals, Sydney, (Corresponding Member.) 

Thornton, John, Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Thurburn, R. V. Esq. Indigo planter. ' 

Tickell, Captain S. R. (31st Regiment N. I.) Assistant to Com- 
, missioner of Arracan. 

T)emroth,t C.'Esq.*' 

Tiery, L. Esq. Berhampore. 

Todd,t James, Esq. 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Collector, Bohindsliohiir. 
Torrens, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore. 

’Torrens, Robert, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Tranter, Geo. Esq. MedicaljScrvice, Meheedpore. 

Trevor, Edward Tayler, Esq. Civil service, Kishnaghur. 

Trottcr,-|' John, Esq. Civil service. 

Trotter, T. C. Esq. Civil service, Tirhoot. 

Tucker, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Civil service, Goruckpore. 

Tulloh, C. R. Esq. Civil service, Jannpore. 

Turner,* Thomas .Jacob, Esq. Civil service. 

Turner, George, Esq. Medical service, Mirzajjorc. 

Turner, All’rcd, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Turton, Air Thomas E. M. Bart. Ecclesiastical Registrar, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta. 

Tweedie,t John E^. Indigo planter. 

Twemlow, Major George, Nizam’s Army, Auriingahad. 

Tynan, John, Esq. Superintendent of Salt Chokies, Jessore. 

Vansittart, H. Esq. Civil service, Lahore. 

^Vaux, G. B.^Esq. Caleutta. 

Vetch, Capt.* Hamilton, Asst, to Commissioner of Assam, De- 
brQghur. 

Viilieen't, W. Esq. Indigo planter, Cawnporc. 

Vizianagram, Meerza Rajah Vkearam Guzputty Rauze Bahadoor, 
Rajah of. , ^ 

Vos, J. M. Esq. Architect, Calcutta. 

Waghqi*n,t Thomas, Esq. (Honorary Member.) 

Wallace, A. Estj. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Wallic,h,t N. Esq. M.D. (Honorary Member.) 

Walters *t Henry, Esq. • 

Wamer,t Edwarf Lee, Esq. 
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Watkins, Thos. Esq. Katsooly, vi& Munglepore. 

Watson,f Major General Sir James, K.C.B. 

Watson,f John, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Watson,* Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Calcutta. 

Watt, Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Tipperah. 

Waugh, Captain A. S. Surveyor Gefheral of India, Allahabad. 
Wemyss, Capt. W. B. 9th Cavalry, Brigade Major, Meerut. 
Wcmyssjf Captain James. 

Wight,* Robert, Esq. M.D. Madras Medical service. Superinten¬ 
dent Government Cotton plantations, Coimbatore. 

Williams, Fleetwood, Esq. Civil service, Budaon. 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Wilson, A. G. Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Gyali. 

Wingrove, E. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Wise, J. P. Esq. Indigo planter, Dacca. 

Wodehouse, the Honorable W. E..Ceylon Civil service, Cohunbo. 
Woodcock, T. Pariy, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad. 

Woodcock, E E. Esq. Civil service. 

Woodcock, Lieutenant S. C. (Horse Artillery,) Meerut. 

Wood, Geoi’ge, Esq. Calcutta. 

Wray, L. lisq. Penang. 

Wyatt, Thomas, Esq. (Ilivil service, Rungpore. 

Wylie, Maclcod, Esq. Banister, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Young, G. L. Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore. 

Young, J. H. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Young, Lieut. Ji ncs, Art’llery, Futtehporc. 

Young,f A. R. Civil service. 

Yule, J. W. Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 




Drore^Hingti of J^ociettn 


( Thurmlay, Vith Januari/, 1848. J 

•I'ho Honorable Sir .1. P. Grant, President, in the chair. 

Ehclions. 

Messrs. H. Doveton ; W. M. Floyd, C. S.; Edward Ila^’ortli; Dr. CliSrlc* 
Palmer, and llaboo Esliancliundcr Bhose. 

PropomLs. 

Captain Andrew Thompson,—proposed by the Scciotaty, seconded by Mr. 
Staunton; 

S. Wauchope, Esq., Civil Service,— propo.sed by Baboo Ramgopaul Ghosc, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

The motion of which notice was given at the last meeting by Dr. Mouat, 
seconded by Col. Sage,—^“Tliat any member retiring from the Society be. 
exempted from tlie ])aymeut of a second admittance foe on re-clcction,”— 
was first brought forward ; and, after a few words in support from the 
mover and .seconder, was put to the vote and unanimously agreed to. 

Anmml Iteporhs. 

A summary of the pviix^ip^l objects which have engaged the attention of 
the Society during the past year was, submitted. The rcjmrt states, in al¬ 
lusion to the internal economy of the Institutiofi, that it "continues to 
prosper, both as respects the accession of memhera and the improvement of 
its finances.” That" the number of elections during 1847 has exceeded any 
one of ,the three preceding yeansand that, after deducting life and 
honorary members, and those absent from the cdlmtry, thero remains 444 qii 
the list of paying members. The report of the Finaftce Committeo, and 
various statements connected with the receipts and disbursemonts^Afiorc next 
brought forward. After entering into various details explanatory of the 
peermiary transactions of the Society ‘during the past year the Committee 
close their report with the following recommendation “ The Committee 
bog to report to the Society that although there has been a continued im¬ 
provement in the amoimt of their wasted fund, they have been, much dis¬ 
appointed in the hope they expressed last year of a I'oductiou in the arrears 
due by some Members, and would now take leave to suggest whether some 
more stringent course should not be adopted against the defoultors. Perhaps, 


H 
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the Society would not object to withhold all eupplies of seeds, plants, and 
copies of tho Journal from all members, whose subscriptions were 4 ot* 5 
quarters in arrears ; thus, by subjecting them to a practical inconvenicncoi 
endeavor to remind them of their monetary obligations to the Society.” 

Proposed by Dr. Mouat, seconded by Baboo Ilamgopanl Ghoso, and re¬ 
solved, —“ Tliat the ^'inanco Committee’s report he confirmed and its recom¬ 
mendation carried into effect.” 

Proposed by Col. Sage, seconded by Mr. Alfred Turner, and ueijitllred ,— 
“ That in addition to the measures proposed by the Finance Committee, l.lie 
names of all subscribers in arrears, to the extent of 4 quarters due and 
iij(\vards, to the Society, be published in the Presidency newspapers.” 

'Tlie reports were thefi transferred to the Coiumittcc of I’apers for pub¬ 
lication in the .Tournal. 

Jilevtion of Office Bearers atuh revision of Utanditiff Comiiiilfees. 

• Tlie meeting next proceeded to tho nomination of Office Bearers for the 
current year, appointing Messrs. R. Watson and Laidlay as scrutineers, who 
reported that all the Officers of the previous year had been imauimously 
re-elected. 

It was then proposed by-Dr. Mouat, seconded by Mr. W. Haworth and 
carried,—That the thanks of the meeting be rendered to the Officers of 
the Society for the attention they liave devoted to the discharge of their 
duties during the past year.” 

The lion’blo the President returned thanks on bclialf of liimsolf and the 
other Officers of the Society, for tlic vote awarded to them. 

Dr. Mouat next remarked, that he should trespass but briefly upon the 
attention of tho mepting. The proposition which hp was about to submit 
for their consideration fortunately wap oqe that required few words to in¬ 
troduce it, since it was intimately connected with the well-being and success 
of the Society during the last five or six years, and therefore well known to 
every member. All must admit that the Agri-Uorticultural Society was 
not only the most flourishing and succcsaful Association in India, ]mt was 
the one which had most earnestly and honestly fulfilled its mission, and in 
tho amount of real Aibstantial good which it had effected was second to no 
InstitutK>p of tho kind with which he was acquainted. Tliat much, if not 
the greater part of this success, was due to the able and efiicient manner in 
which the Executive Officers of the Society had performed their duties, ho 
l>elieved few would be infelined to deny or dispute. It was not his intention 
on the present occasion to mako any specific alliudon to the invaluable 
services o^ •their excellent and respotrted President, since a more fitting 
opportunity would present itself hereafter for so doing. But there was 
another Officer to whom the Society owed a deep and lasting debt of grati¬ 
tude for benefits conferred on it j-s-he referred to Mr. Hume, the Uonoraiy 
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becrotary, a gentleman second to none in the community for talents of the 
highest order, and for an unflinching integrity in the discharge of his public 
duties. It would he unnecessary to remind those present of the peculiar 
circumstances under which Mr. Hume originally accepted the ofiBcc, and 
most amply had he since fulfilled every hope then entertained of Ins useful¬ 
ness. He had by Ids gratuitous services saved the Society a sum not very 
far removed from twenty thousand rupees, and this was in itself a strong 
and substantial recommendation to their gratitude : but he had higher 
claims upon them for the encigy, ability and unwearied zdal with wldch 
he had constantly labored to advance their interests. Distinguished and 
efficient services had before been rewarded in a similar manner to that w^dch 
he had now to propose : and although the honor was) in ittelf, a very inpde- 
<]uate return, it would serve to mark the estimation in which Mr. Hume, 
and the principles upon which lie liad invariably and nndeviatingly acted, 
were held by the Society. Such men (are rare in any community, and in 
oiir’s probably more required than in most others ; they ought therefore to 
bo appreciated properly when found. Dr. Mouat concluded by moving:— 

“Timt as a small return for his distinguished and zealous services, as 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Hume be elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society.” . 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hugh Fraser, and carried by accla¬ 
mation. 

The Secretary thanked Dr. Mouat for the handsome manner in which 
be had introduced liis name, and the Society for the honor conferred. 

The j-evision and stroiigthouing of the Standing Committees was then 
entered on, and gave the following result:—■ • 

tluyar. —Messrs. G«..U. Adam, John Allan, James (Rowell, William Ha¬ 
worth, and S. 11. Robin-son. , . 

Cotton. —Messrs. J. Willis, W. Earle, G. U. Adam, and C. Uuffhaglc. 

Silk, Hemp, and Flax. —Messrs. J. Willis, G. T. P. Speodc, J. W. LaiJ- 
lay, W. O. Bose, and Capt. A. Thompson. 

Coffeg and ToOaceo. —Dr. Strong, Messrs. W. Storm, James Cowefl, and 
Col. Sage. 

Implements of Husbandry and Machinery. —Col? Sage, Messrs. 11. 
Momay, and J. M. Vos. 

(HI arul Oil Seeds. —Dr. Mouat, Messrs. W. Haworth, H. Mornay, James 

• • 
Cowell, John Allan, and Daboo Bamgopaul Ghose. 

Grain Committee. —Messrs; Joseph Willis, W. Storm, W. Haworth, C. B. 
Prinsep, G. T. F. Speodc, and Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose. 

Nursery Garden Committee. —Messrs. J. W. Laidiay, B. Dodi^ W. Ham- 
mill, W. G. Bose, and W. Storm. 

Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee.—hlessrs. G. T. F. Spegde, W. G. 
Bose, .1. W. Laidiay, A. Harrus, and Dabdo Peary Chand Mittra. 
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CommitUe of Papers. —Dr. Mouat, Mr. J. W. Laidlay, Bor. Dr. Duff, 
and Col. Sago. 

Finance Commitlee.-.-yiomK. M. 8. Staunton, J. W. Loddlay, C. Huff- 

naglo, and A. Tamer. 

. • _ 

Floricultaral Exhibition. 

A list of prizes awarded at the fourth quarterly show of flowers, held on 
31st December, wa.s submitted. The following arc the remarks appended to 
the report:— * •: 

“ The collection was a fair one considering the general backwardness of the 
scaspn. Several plants were brought forward, such a.s violets, heartVease, 
campanulas, larkspurs, pentstemon, linarias and sweet peas, which, not being 
anticipated, had not been introduced into the schedule of prizes. Not a 
single specimen of the above-named plants were to bo seen at the show held 
on the 29th December 1846, nor of aasturtiums, portulacas and oxalis, for 
which prizes were awarded on this occasion. Chiysanthcmums were toler¬ 
ably well represented though the time for them is almost past; phloxes and 
euphorbias (the jacquiniflora species) too were among the collection, fine 
healthy flowering individuals, notwithstanding the carlinciis of the season. 
The pinks were pretty fair ; there were a few fine plants of verbena, of 
manrandyas, lophospermnm scandens, bulbous plants,—and one well grown 
specimen of roudelctia spcciosa. The balsams, (now out of season) jatrophas 
and salvias were very indifferent, while justicias, petunias and passifloms 
were not forthcoming, though included in the list. The collection of roses 
from Sir L. Teel’s garden was beautiful; there was also a fair show of 
dahlias, considering the time of year. Altogether, the show may be regarded 
as a decided improvepicnt on that of last year, and fair and encouraging 
one. Messrs. Laidlay and Dartlett were the judges—the prizes were awarded 
by William Storm, Esq.,V. P.” 

Presentations to Hw Library. 

« 

The following donations w^crc announced as having been received sihcc the 
last meeting :— ' ^ 

1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of llengal. Nos. 183,184, and 185. Pre¬ 
sented' by the Society. 

■ 2. Journal of the Eastern Archipelago for October and November 1847. 
Presented by the Editor.^ 

Garden and Museum. 

1. Two opk seedlings, from a batch raised in his garden at Uoogly from 
Cape seed. Presented by F. W. Russell, Esq., 0. 8. 

2. A fe>|r raspberry plants from'his garden at Kurkoghur, Cbuta Nagporc. 
Presented by Col. Owseley. 
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3. A fine hcaltliy plant of Biffnonia cherere, and a now sort of llcont. 
J’reseuled by Geo. Wood, Eeq. 

4. A few seeds of Poinciana regia. Presented bgS. P. Griffiths, Esq. 

5. Five maunds of white linseed. Presented by'Messrs. Willis and 

Earle, on behalf of Jeffrey Finch, Esq. ’ 

The following is an extract of Messrs. Willis and Earle’s note, submitting 
the above seed, which, it may he remarked, is fully eijual in point of sisc 
and color to the original stock received from Col. Ouseley :— 

4‘ About two years ago, you will remember giving ns a small sample of the 
Nurbuddali white linseed for Mr. Finch, requesting a report thereon. 

“ This small quantity, Mr. Finch sowed in his garden the first year,—the 
produce was 20 suers. 

“ The 2nd year he sowed four large Tirhoot bcogahs, with these 20 seers, 
which yielded only the five maunds now given to you, in consequence of about 
three-fourths of the crop, as Mr. Finch estimates, being destroyed by cater¬ 
pillars. It is worthy of notice, tliat at the same time some coimnon linseed 
grown in the vicinity of the white, was untouched by the catcrpillai's. 

“ Mr. Finch considers the soil in the south of Tirhoot too sandy for linseed." 

0. Throe specimens of fibre and rope made therefrom, forwarded to him 
from the west side of India, namely, from Calicqt, Ghoto and the Concan. 
I’resented by Caqit. A. Thompson. 

Capt. Thompson observes, that “ these have been tested both at the arsenal 
and government dock-yards of this city, and proved perfectly equal to any 
and all purposes tliat cordage made of llussian hemp has hitherto been used 
for.” 

7. A supply of Deodar and other hill seeds from the stores qf the Sulia- 
nmporo botanic gardoii. Presented by Dr. Jamieson. 

8. A further batch of tea seed froip his plantation at Burkaghur. Pre¬ 
sented by Col. Ouseley:. • 

9. Sanqde of eofi'cc grown at Fort Glo’stcr. Presented by A. Brooke, Esq. 

This was pronounced a very fair quality coffee. 

10. small supply of seed of Jlubia nervosa (Edgeworth). Preqented 

by Major Madden. “ ^ , 

Miyor Madden states this to be “ a now and probably* valuable species of 
madder, from 2,500 to 4,000 feet elevation, valley of the Secijoo, below Ilamo- 
sur, in Eastern Keraaoon.” 

11. A supply of wheat, vegetable anil fruit seeds, also a small quantity of 
Tobolsk rhubarb seed. Forsoarded by Dr. Hoyle'from the India Uouse, 
and received by the January Steamer. 

A couple of the “ straw-colored Otaheite” cane from the Society’s Nursery 
garden were brought to the notice of tho meeting. These canes, which arc 
picked ones, arc each from 12 to 13 feet long, measuring from the j'oot to the 
leaf-joint, (> inches in circumference, luid nine pounds in weight. 
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A very bcautifnl and well-formed flower of the yellow chryisantlicmum, 12 
inches in circumference, from Mr. B. Wood’s garden, was also placed on the 
table, and much admired by the Members. 

Fibrous materials from Assam and Darjeelin;/, 

A long and valuable practical report by Cai)tain A. Thompson, the result 
of experiments made with certain fibrous materials from Assam and Dar¬ 
jeeling, which were sent down by Major Jenkins and Dr. Campbell, was next 
submitted, and' referred to the Committee of Papers for publication in the 
Journal, as on appendix to the communications from those gentlemen. Tlic 
repqrt was accompanied by various specimens of line, rope and canvas, made 
by ipaehinery, frofn thtf- materials above referred to. Captain Tliompsoii 
thinks most highly of the Pooah fibre of Darjeeling, and tliat “ when projier- 
ly dressed it is quite equal to the best Europe flax, and will pi-oducc better 
sail cloth than any other substance ho has scon in India.” 

. The best thanks of the Society wore accorded to Capt. Thompson for his 
report. 


Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters wore also submitted :— 

1. From H. C. Tucker, Esq., acknowledging receipt of the presentation 
copy of Mr. Fenwick’s prize essay, and returning his grateful thanks for the 
compliment. 

The following inscription, signed by the President, is affixed to the copy:— 

“ Presented to Homy Carre Tucker, Esq., B. C. S., by the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society of India ; as a slight acknowledgment of the lively interest he 
has taken in its affai|3s—evinced in many instances, and particularly shown 
iu the title page of this volume.” 

2. From J. McClellaifd, Esq., forwarding a few copies of the private 

Journal and of the first paH of the botanical papers of the late Mr. Wra. 
Griffith, and soliciting the aid of the Society in facilitating the sale of thest 
works among its members. ' , 

.“It is intende^j”—observbs Mr. McClelland—“to invest in government 
security such sums ds may bo realized by the sale of those works (over and 
above_tlto..actual cost) for the benefit of his infant son. Tlte government 
have subscribed most liberally for 250 copies of each of tho works for distri¬ 
bution in Europe ; so that there only remain about 30 colored, and 60 plain 
copies of tho leones and ffotulce now for sole,'and it is proposed, that tho 
price of tho colored should be 20 Bs. and tho plain copies 16 Bs. each. Of 
the Privatq'Joumals there are 240 copies available, and it is proposed tlmt 
they should bo disposed of at 16 Bs. jier copy. The sympathy already evinced 
by the Society iu the case of the kite Mr. Griffith not only as one of its Vice- 
Presidents, but also as a distinguished votary of that branch of Science most 
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iinincdiatcly Ronncctctl with the objects of tlic Agri-ITorticultural Society of 
Lidia, renders any apology on niy part unnecessary for further troubling the 
Society on this occasion.” 

In reference to the foregoing letter Dr. Mouat desired, seconded by Mr. 
lUdsdale, to give as a notice of motion for next meeting, " tlhit the Society 
subserilw for three sets of the alwvo works for its library.” 

Several members added their names for separate sets. It was also agreed 
that the works be advertised on the cover of the Society’s Journal as long as 
it vnay be deemed necessary. 

3. From 8. Davenport, Ksq., Secretary to the Society of Arts, dated 
London, 9th Nov. 1817, acknowledging receipt of the Mormh oil forwarded 
in April last, and stating he has received instructions to place it in the hands 
of different manufacturers to test its applicability fur soa]> and candle making, 
or for any other useful purpose. Mr. Davonjwrt also encloses a copy of tho 
new prize list of the Society of Arts. The following extract shows such 
jtrizes, placed in the section of Colonies and Trade, as relate to India :— 

“ The Society'g Gold Medal. —For the importation of any new plants likely 
to be useful as substitutes for the ]>otato. 

The Goriely's Gold Medal. —For the importation of any new substances 
which can be successfully used as substitutes for oaoutchouc. 

The Sociel/e Gold Medal. —To the person who shall grow and prepare in 
tho East Indies, or in any British Colony, the best specimen of tea, of good 
marketable quality. 

The Soeiely'e Gold Medal. —For the best application of machinery as a 
substitute for manual labor, in the various processes of cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, cotton, and coffee. 

The Soelcty’g Gold •Inn Medal. —To tho person who shall raise tho greatest 
quantity of flax, of good quality, in any of the British possessions in the 
East Indies or Australasia, being the produce of hot less than five English 
acres. 

The Society’s Gold Isis Medal. —To the person who sliall import at least 
two tons of any vegetable fibre v.-hich shall be equally cheap, strong, and 
durable, and applicable to all the purposes for which hemp is now used. 

The Society's Gold Isis Medal. —To the person who shhll import the finest 
quality of silk produced in the East Indies, equal to the best Italiau or China 
silk. 

The Society’s Gold Isis Medal. —To the person who shall prepare in any 
British colony or Fossession,-and import into Great Britain, the greatest 
quantity, not less than one hundred pounds, of dried fruits, of good quality, 
similar to those now imported from the Mediterranean. 

The Society’s Gold Isis Medal. —For the cultivation of arrowroot, and 
its importation into this country, in a state' fit for domestic purpqses, to bo 
sold at a cheap rate. 
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TIm Soei.ett/’i Gold Inis Medal .—For tho importation or introduction into 
tin's country of any plants or trees, from Cliina, India, or elsewhere, pto- 
duciug oils or fatty substances, such as can be used as food, or arc applicable 
to manufacturing purjioses. 

The Soeietfs Gold Isis Medal .—For tho best sample of any new omii- 
nicntal wood, suitable for the manufacture of furniture. 

4 From Baboo Tarrancknauth Roy, of Maunbhoom, offering his services to 
translate Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening into Hcngalec, if the Society 
will be at the expcncc of publication. ’ 

Itesolved ,—Tliat the matter be taken into consideration at the next meet¬ 
ing, and that in the meantime, the Secretary procure estimates of the cost of 
publishing such a work.' 

5. From Captain G. E. Holliugs, Manager of the Branch garden at 
Lucknow, enclosing a list of the prizes given at the show of fruits, flowers 
and vegetables, hold at tho Residency Banquottiug Rooms, on tho Jst .Tanu- 
ary ; also a statement of expences and the moans by which tho garden Ims 
been maintained without requiring extraneous assistance of any kind. Capt. 
Ilollings observes, tiuit "judging from the opinions of those who attended, 
the show gave great satisfaction, and I liave now reason to suppose that wo 
have really attained some of the objects contemplated when the public 
garden was originally established.” 

6. From Major T. E. A. Napleton, Honorary Sccretai’y Branch A. and JJ. 
Society, Bliaiiglcporc, submitting for tho information of the Parent Society, 
an account of an exhibition of fruits, flowers and vegetables, held on tho .’Ird 
December. 

Tho above two communications were transferred for publication in the 
Journal. 

7. From Dr. C. Palmer, Secretary Branch A. and H. Society, llooghly, 
intimating tliat their annual show will be held on tho 18th January, and 
applying for the usual annual donation from the Parent Society. 

The Secretary mentioned that this request liad been met. 

8. From “A Well wisher to the Society,” submitting a short paper on 
the subject of contain indigo giving plants. Referred to the Committee of 
Papers. 

At t^ alosc of tho meeting the Secretary submitted for the inspection of 
the members a plan of the nursery gai^en, prepared in accordance with a re¬ 
solution passed at a late meeting. He further brought again to notice the 
recommendation of the 'garden committee for a grant of Rs. 172 for tho 
formation of an additional road in the nursery, wliich recommendation had 
been postpCbed, pending the preparation of a plan. 

Resolved ,—Tliat the amount applied fur, be now placed at tho disposal of 
the Committee. 
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(Saturday, 12tA Fehruary, 1848.> 

The Honorable Sir J. P. Grant, Frosidout, in the ehair. . 

Elections. 

Captain Andrew Thompson and Mr. S.^Wauchope, C. 8. 

Proposals. ’ 

Thomas Grant, Esq., of Azimnaghur factory, Bhauglepore,—proposed by 
hjr. W. Duff, seconded by Mr. Iloatly ; . 

Baboo Duckinarangnn Mookerjee,—proposed by Baboo Peary Cliand Mit- 
tra, seconded by the Secretary ; 

.T. 11. Mather, Esq., Civil Engineer,—proposed b^^tbe Secretary, seeondcS 
by Dr. lluifnagle. ’ 

Presentations to the Library. 

1. Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 32. Presented by the 

Society. • 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 186. Presented by the 
Society. 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipels^o, No. 6. Presented by the Editor. 

4. Five copies of the late Mr. Griffith’s private Jeumals and Travels in 
India, and of his leones Planlarum Asiaticarum, and Notules ad Planta.i 
Asiaticas. Presmded by the Government of Betiyal. 

Garden and Mureum. 

1. Five Durian plants and cue of Amherstia nobitis. Presented by Georye 
Moxon, Esy. 

2. A further supply of wheat and barley seed, received by the Febnuiry 
Steamer. Forwarded from the India House by Professor Hoyle. 

3. A farther supply of seed of bedrus JOeodara.. Forwarded by Dr. Ww. 

Jamieson. . * 

4. A specimen cane grown in his garden at Durkaghur, Chota Nagporo, 
from Otaheito stock, famished to Jiim by the Society. Presented By Capt. 
R. Ouseley. 

Capt. Ouseley states, that the largest canes in a plot of*45"0 weigh 16 pounds, 
and are 18 feet in height. 

The motion of wiiicli notice was given at the last meeting ;—n That thet 
Society subscribe for three sots of the late Mi;. Griffith’s publications for its 
Library,” was first brought* forward. In the absence of the mover and 
seconder. Dr. Huffnagle proposed, seconded by Col. Sage, that the motion be 
adopted. This was met by an amendment from the Secrotaiy, 'seconded by 
Mr. Laidlay, that the consideration of the motion bo postponed till next 
meeting, to admit of the attendance of the original mover and secimder, their 
absence on the nresent occasion beinir imavoidahin— Carried. 
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Horlicultural Exhibition. 

A list of prizes, amounting to three silver medals and Rs. 174, awarded at 
a show of vegetables and^fruits held on the 4th of Fobraai 7 , was submitted. 
The following are the remarks appended to the schedule—" This exhibition 
was an excellent one, even bettor than that held in February, 1847. Upwards 
of 200 mallees attended, their hashes were ranged in six rows, extending the 
onti^ length of the Hall. The cauliflowers exceeded the other vegetaUos 
in number, nearly all well grown specimens. Of Brocoli there were a few 
bunches, and one specimen of Brussels sprouts; Scotch kale foirly grow>.'<, 
and endive well blanehed, were likewise submitted for competition, also 
!}ovcral baskets of coss and cabbage lettuce in fair perfection ; cabbages, 
turnips and carrots, wefo exceedingly well represented ; of the first named 
there was an unusually large display, of the more delicate varieties, viz. 
York, Savoy, Battersea. The celery was an improvement on that of last 
year, and the potatoes decidedly so. Several baskets of good descriptions of 
peas, the Prussian blue, imperial, marrowfat and prolific, were brought for¬ 
ward. There was a larger assortment than usual of the squash tribe, also 
a few samples of asparagus and artichoke, both early in the season. Briga¬ 
dier Frith’s gardener showed a basket-full of vegetable marrow, raised at 
Dnm-Dum from English seed. The malieeg of Mr. Bartlett and the So¬ 
ciety’s garden submitted some excellent cobs of maize, which, though pro¬ 
duced out of season, were fully equal to the original stock from America. 

The indigenous vegetables were limited ; of fruits too the display was 
small, but among them were several good sapotas, loquats, rose-apples, pine¬ 
apples and oranges. 

Messrs. Ldidlay and Speede selected the prize specimens, and Mr. William 
Storm, V. P., distributed the amount awarded (Rs. 174). 

Silver medals were given for the best-specimens of potato, turnip and 
ccleiy. The fourth mod's! was withheld, the basket of Windsor bean not 
being considered sufficiently good to entitle the owner to it. 

' The Patron of the Society. 

•The Secretary'having iniiimatcd to the meeting, that the departure of 
Lord Hardinge had caused a vacancy in the office of Patron of the Society, 
it was a^ed, that a deputation, consisting of the President, Yice-Prosideuts 
and Secretary, do wait on the Right honorable the Governor General, with 
the view of requesting His Lordship’s acceptance of the office. The President 
undertook to ascertain on what day it would be agreeable to Lord Dalhousie 
to receive the deputation. 

•** O 

An improved Cotton-cleaviny Machine. 

A letter was read from G. A. Bushby, Esq., Secretary to the Government 
of India, forwarding for the information of the So<uety, copy of a memoran- 
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dum by the Agent Cotton Experimentg, in the N. W. Provinces, desenptivc 
of several kinds of cotton newly introduced into those Provinces. Bofcrred 
to the Committee of Papers. 

In connection with the above subject, the Secretary drew the attention of 
the meeting to several papers having reference to a new‘eottofl-cleaning 
machine or “improved Indian Churka,” manufactured by Mr. J. H. Mather, 
Civil Engineer, of the above-mentioned experimental cotton works ; more 
particularly to two reports of Mr. Simms, Consulting Engineer to the 
Gkivemment of India, drawn up at the request of Mr. Bushby, for the infor¬ 
mation of the Lieutenant Governor of Agra, and to a report of Messrs. 
Muuro and Morrison, Carding and Spinning Masters, late of the Lancefield 
Spinning Company, Glasgow, at present attached t» the Port Glo’ster works. 
The first communication of Mr. Simms, which is dated 10th January last, 
enters into detail regarding the new machine, and points out in what 
consists the difference between it and, that invented by the late Mr. Owen 
Potter ; the second, dated 11th February, gives the result of his visit tjie 
previous day to Fort Glo’ster, (where the machines are in course of pre¬ 
paration) in the following words :— 

“ I have much pleasure in reporting, that one of the cotton-cleaning ma¬ 
chines is complete, and appears lo answer admixahly, the remainder are in 
an advanced state. 1 enclose for your information a report by Messrs. 
Munro and Morrison, whom, as practical men lately arrived from England, 
I requested to give mo their opinion upon the cotton when turned out from 
the Churka.” 

Iteport by Messrs. Munro and Morrison.—“ We have very carefully ex¬ 
amined the small cleaning machine for cotton, which has lately been made 
up at these mills for government, and it appears to be a very considerable 
improvement on the native Indian, churka, which we have also seen at 
work. • 

“ The cotton turned out from the native churka is always in a matted state, 
and the fibres lying confused in different directions, and when it comes to the 
mill t]|fe “ Carder” has a good deal more trouble with it than he has with 
the “ American” cotton used in England, which always comes to hand wjth 
the fibres lying in the same direction or nearly so,—there is also a good dual 
of dirt and waste always to bo found in the cotton cleaned by the Indian 
churka, which defies all our endeavors to remove. 

“ Tliis new machine, however, has‘the great advantage of having a Pan 
attached to it, on the arms of which strong whalebone brushes are fixed, and 
beneath the fan is a light iron grating; the action of the brushes not only 
serves to shake out the dirt, &c., from the cotton, but it also haathe effect of 
opening out the fibres and laying them similar to the American cotton above 
noticed, and delivering in a state far better suited for the carding pngino than 
that cleaned by the churka. 
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" Wo have soon a considerable quantity of seed cotton passed through the 
new machine, it was however the cotton of an old crop, which had becoiiso 
parched and dry, and was therefore much more difficult to separate from its 
seeds than the cotton of the curreiit crop would be, but notwithstanding this 
serious disadvantage we fiilly consider that the new machine turns out cot¬ 
ton quite as clean as it is desirable 'u> have it brought to the mill, and that 
any further expence in picking it over with the hand or applying additional 
machinery to it would bo quite thrown away, and as regards the straightness 
of the fibres would be probably injurious.” »■ 

A report on experiments made at Agra before a Committee appointed by 
the Ideut.-Govemor to test the machine preparatory to further steps being 
taken in the matte'.', was- also submitted, together with a memorandum of 
Mr. Mather, descriptive of various parts thereof, the addition made to it, 
and the mode of working. Mr. Mather closes his paper with the following 
remarks :— u 

The construction of the machine is extremely simple, and in order to 
expedite its introduction among the natives, the form and appearance of 
the native churka have been adhered to in its construction, and the manner 
of feeding the rollers hy hand is also similar. Evkuy part of the machine 
can be made up in India,.anjl the cost of each machine (if a number aro made 
up at the same time) will be about Bs. 60.” 

At the close of the perusal of the above papers, Mr. Mather having pre¬ 
viously expressed his wish to be a competitor for the prize offered by the 
Society, it w-as agreed, that the members of the " Cotton Committee” and 
“ Committee for implements of husbandly and machinery” should form 
themselves into a special committee for the purpose of reporting on the 
working of his churka. Further, that Mr. Simms be.requested to join the 
committee, and that public notice of thq day of trial be given, to enable such 
other members of the Society as may. be desirous of witnessing the operation, 
to meet at the Metcalfe Hall for that purpose. 

Communications on various sutdeets. 

.The following papers were'also submitted :— 

1. From J. TbomtSon, Esq., Secretary to Government, N. W.P., transmit¬ 
ting a coniipimieation from Mr. J. G. Bruce, Deputy Collector at Cawnpore, 
containing observations on the culture of wheat in India, and the practicabi¬ 
lity of exporting it to the English marW. 

2. From G. A. Bushby,' Esq.j Secretary to Government of India, forward¬ 
ing copies of correspondence with the Medical Board on the subject of sup¬ 
plying the medical stores of this presidency with Senna grown in the vicinity 
of Agra and Muttra. 

3. From Forsyth, Esq., Secretary Medical Board, on the same subject, 
and furnishing extract from Professor Boyle’s work on Materia Modica. 
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4. From Captain Andrew ThompBon, submitting a report on certain speci- 
msns of the “ Jlheea” fibre of Assam. 

5. From Mr. D’Cruz, famishing a favorable report on the geminating 
qualities of an assortment of English vegetable and grain seeds, received 
from Dr. Eoyle by the January Steamer. 

Tiro above communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

6. From Baboo Xarraucknauth Itoy, Principal Sudder Ameen, Maun- 
blioom, offering in continuation of his former letter, to bear the expcnce of 
printing an edition in Bengalee of Fenwick’s Hand-book •of (iardening, 
should the Society not be disposed to incur the cost. 

It was agreed, that a sum not exceeding the amoimt expended on the ^first 
edition be reserved for the above work ; and the SeerotUry was requited 
to communicate with Baboo Tarmucknauth Boy on the subject. 

At the close of the meeting a conversation was held on the subject of the 
defective columns of the Hall, and it was proposed by Col. Sage, seconded % 
the President, and resolved ,—“ that the following titreo civil architects, 
Messrs. Vos, Grey and Mackintosh, be requested to examine the two defective 
columns in the cast portico of the Aletcalfo Hall, and report whether the 
same can be rebuilt on the present foundation .with an assurance of ulti¬ 
mate safety; and if not, what other measures they would recommend to 
ensure the safety of the colonnade.” 


Thurmlay, i)th March, 184S.) 

The llou’ble Sir Law.renco Peel, Vice-President, in the chair. 

kilecHona. 

Messrs. Thomas Grant, J. 11. Mather, and Baboo Huckiuarangun Moo*- 
keijce. 

Projfomls. 

The llon’blc F. Drummond, C. 8.,—proposed by Major Naplcton,sccoud):al 
by the Secretary; • 

J. G. Bruce, Esq., Deputy Collector, Cawnpore,—proposed by Jlas Secre¬ 
tary, seconded by Mr. Bushby; 

Capt. Alexander Meik, H. M. 94th Begt.,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, 
seconded by Mr. 'W. Stom. • * ■ 

The Patron and Palroness of tite Society. 

The Honorable the Vice-President infomod the members, that in pursu¬ 
ance of the resolution of the last mcetingj a deputation consisting of the 
Office-bearers of the Society, had waited on*the Bight Honorable the Governor 
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General; that His Lordship liad most readily consented to accept the office 
of Patron of the Society, and promised to promote its views to the best of his 
ability: His Lordship further intimated, that Lady Dalhousic would have 
much pleasure in beeoining Patroness of the Society. 

In connection with the above, the Secretary read the following letter from 
Lord Dalhousio ;— _ 

To James Hume, Eso., Secretary to the Agricultural Society. 

My Deak Sib, —Feeling myself now a member of the Agricultural Soci^y, 
1 beg to enclose to you a cheque for Bs. 500, which I propose to transmit to 
you annually, so long as I may remain in India. 

I remain. Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully your’s, 

Oovt. House: Peb. iOtft, 1848. Dalhovsie. 


Resignation of the President. 

Tlie Secretary read the following letter of resignation from the Uou'blc 
the President of the Society 

To James Hume, Esu., Honorary Secretary, Agri-Ilorticultural Society. 

My Ueab Sir, —I am compelled by the state of my health under the ad¬ 
vice of my medical attendants to quit Calcutta with the least possible delay ; 
I therefore proceed home by the Earl of Uardicieke. 

I cannot take leave of the chair of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, which I have now occupied for several years, without expressing my 
deep sense of the kindness which I have uniformly experienced, and the can¬ 
did and efficacious support in the discharge of my duty which the Society 
has uniformly afforded .me. Although 1 am sensible of the veiy small 
service I have been able ta render to the Society, I hope they will believe 
that this has proceeded from no want of a deep sense of the great and 
imxtortant services to the Horticulture an^ Agriculture of India the Society 
lias rendered, and is capatde of rendering to a still greater extent, if its 
affairs shall coutmuo to prosper in the same degree in which they have for 
by-gone years. 

It is'unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the sense which 1, in common 
'•with the other members of the Soeifcty, entertain of the great share your 
conduct as its Secretary has lidd in this result., 

I beg you to state to the Society the deep interest I feel in its continued 
prosperity, pud 

1 am, my dear Sir, 

Most sincerely your’s, 

3. P. Ghant. 


llh March. 1848. 
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The Secretary next submitted draft of an Address in reply to the above 
letter. After a few verbal alterations, it was moved by Dr. Huffnagle and 
unanimously agreed, that the address be adopted p and tliat as the early 
departure of Sir John Grant precludes its circulation for the signature of 
the members generally. Sir Lawrence Peel be requested to sign it as Vice- 
President of the Society and Chairman of the meeting. , 

To THE nON’BX.£ SiH JoHM PeTER GrANT, KkIOUT. 

&C., &C., &<;. 

Sin,—We were prepared for your early departure from India, which wo 
have regarded as a serious loss to our Society. It is with deep regret we» 
loam, that the event is to be iiastened by indisposition, anJ the first wislS wo 
have to express is that your health may be speedily restored. 

We cannot. Sir, permit you to resign the President’s Chair without ex¬ 
pressing our sense of the zeal, discretioh, and ability with which you have 
filled it; and in the services you have thus rendered, we have the beA 
assurance of the deep interest you feel in the great objects for wliich the 
Agri-llorticultural Society of India exists. It was our good fortune to 
secure your services in succession to those of a President who commanded 
public respect by his devotion to all objects of public utility ; the same trait 
of distinguished philanthropy will long preserve your name and cliaractcr 
in the grateful recollection of the people of Calcutta ; but your steady 
attention to the affairs of this Institution, your invariable courtesy and 
impartiality, promoting a cordial co-operation—so essential to success—de¬ 
mand on your roti.emeht our special acknowledgments. We have no 
hesitation. Sir, in tendering them for and on behalf of the Somety, and in 
bidding you an affectionate Farewell. 

Proposal for the Establishment of Annual Exhibitions of Cattle and, 
country produce at the Titalya Fair. 

Bead the following letter from Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Dar¬ 
jeeling,’dated Camp, Feb. 11,1848 :— 

To James Hume, Esa., Secretary, Agri-Hortieultural Society. 

Mr Dear Sir, —Will you do me the favor to submit the *«nclosed • 
proposition for the establishment of apnual exhibitions and prizes for coun-> 
try produce at the Titalya Fair to the Agricviltural Society, with a request 
that the subscribers and donors may be favored with any opinions and 
suggestions that may occur to the members as likely to facilitate the end 
in view. If the Society ican afford %ome medals, or a donatioxsin cash, it 
will bo very gratifying and useful. 

With reference to Major Naplcton’s proposition to restrict CTur present 
operations to prizes for Cattle, and that we should import seed grains from 
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England for the purpose of distribution, I am inclined to think that much 
good may be done without going to this expence; and involving the delays it 
would cntaU in the oommoncement of our operations. The grains grown 
on this gide of the Ganges—^with the exception of rice, and except in the 
southern parts of Piimoah, are of _tho worst possible description. It there¬ 
fore appears to me'that we may, with prospect of advantage, import seed 
grains from Bhaugulpore, Patna and the Nurbudda, waiting until we are more 
in funds before we go so far as Europe, for the means of making a beginning. 
To the above end I purpose soliciting the aid of Major Napleton to sefe'ct 
the best grains and oil seeds procurable in his neighbourhood for distribution 
•on this side of the Ganges. Will the Society favor me with 20 printed 
copies of the Circular for distribution, according to the Ifon’blc Mr. Drum¬ 
mond’s proposition, and announce that the first Cattle show will take place 
at the Fair in December 1848. It is proposed, that from each of the districts 
named a subscriber sliall sit on the Annual Committee of distribution. 

A. Camvhei.i.. 

Cirevlar .—Many Members of the Agricultural Society and others who 
arc interested in the improvement of Agriculture and Cattle-breeding in the 
districts of Rnngporo, Pnmeah, Dinagepore, Bogra, Bajshahye, Bhaugulpore, 
Moorshedabad and Malda* as well as in the territories of Bootan, Sikim, 
Nepal, and Cooch Behar, are of opinion, that the same may be attained to a 
considerable extent by instituting a system of Annual Prizes to be distributed 
at the Titalya Fair, and to this end it is proposed, that the first exhibition 
shall take place at the Fair in 1848. A subscription of Bs. 5 is requested 
from all those who arc disposed to aid the project. Suggestions and addi¬ 
tional donations will be thankfully received, and Dr. Campbell will receive 
the amount subscribod and keep it at the credit of the subscribers until the 
next meeting of the Fair, when the alTangements for distributing the prizes, 
&c., &c., vrill be entered into. In the meantime it is proposed, that all 
subscribers shall spread the intelligence of the exhibition and encourage the 
Natives of their neighbourhood to come forward and compete for the prizes. 

(Signed) A. Camphili., 
Superintendent, Darjeelinff. 

Proposed by Major Naphton .—As a commencement it is deemed ex¬ 
pedient td notify, that the first Cattle show will take place during the Fair 
of 1848, when prizes will bo awarded,^— 

1. For the best Darjeeling Cow. 

2. For the best ditto Heifer. 

3. For the best Cow, bred on the plains (in the districts notified.) 

4. For the best Heifer, bred on the p'lains in the districts named. 

6. For the best pair of Hackery Bullocks, bred on the plains in the dis¬ 
tricts naiiied. 

6. For the best pair of Plough Bullocks. 
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7. For the best Plough. • 

?S. For the host Hackery. 

9. For the besst Galloway or Pony, bred in the Uungporc districts. 

10. For the l>est Galloway or Pony, bred in any other of the ^districts 
named, including Bootan and Sikim. 

11. For the best gram-fed Bullock. 

12. For the best Bullock, fed on oats and gram. 

13. For the best Horse, not of country brood, bred in those districts. 

14. For the best Sheep and Lamb, ditto ditto. 

In respect to that part of Agricultural produce where cereal grains are cou- 
cemed, it is believed that the only sure plan of improving them would bti to, 
send to England for barley and oats in particular, ftnd tScu distribute'the 
seed as extensively as possible. 'Phe following year the acclimated produce 
might be brought forward at harvest time for competition for prizes, and 
a central spot fixed on for testing; the Cereal grains and imtatoes acclimated 
from Darjeeling, Bombay and Cherra Poonjee seed, might be brought forward 
for competition fur prizes at the same time. 

It will be evident to all, that the cereal grains, Ac., grown in tlse districts 
named, at the present time, are chiefly of a very inferior <xuality, and that to 
bring forward indigenous produce or award prizoe for it, would not in any 
way tend to the im})rovement of Agricultural produce. 

(Signed) T. E. A. Napi-eton. 

Proposed, that printed copies of this Circular be sent to the difierent dis¬ 
tricts named, for distribution to the planters and others. 

(Signed) Fhei>. Dhitsimond. 

Ileaolved ,—Tluvt the Society, cordially approving of the pru{>dsal referred 
to in Dr. Campbell’s letter, do give an annual donation pf Bs. 100 or silver 
medals of that value, to aid in earthing out the objects contemplated by the 
originators. 


Ploricultural Exhibitiou. 

A lisiof prizes amounting to Its.* 152, awarded at the first quarterly* show 
of flowers, held on the 1st of March, was next submitted. Xhe following an: 
tho remarks appended to the list:— 

“ This show was decidedly tho best in every respect tliat lias beon'^gld in 
the Town Hall. Tho competition was^morc spirited than heretofore. Up-. 
wards of thirty gardeners were present; anj^ prizes were awarded to 23. 
There was a largo collection 6f the more common order of exotic annuals, 
such as clarkias, larkspurs, Ac., and many well grown specimens of the rarer 
sorts,—hoart’s-caso, phioxq8,portulacas, sweet-peas and such like.*. Verbenas 
of 4 or 5 sorts, oxalis of as ma«y kinds, begonias, and sweet-williams were 
well represented. In tho department of fuborous and bulbous iilants were 
several pots of irises, lilies, a ferraria, and a few anemones and'ranunculuses. 

P 
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Among the orchideous tribe were a few plants of bletia, vanda and dondrobium. 
A small collection of rarer kinds of plants were likewise submitted, viz., 
banisteria, brachycornej petrea, poivrea, combretum, and bngginvillea. A 
few plan,ts of the doulde daisy were also introduced. 

Dr. Falconer and Captain lloUings were the judges. The prizes were 
distributed by Wm* Storm, Esq., V. P. 

A memorandum proposing certain fixed periods for the three other flower 
shows which are to be held during the year was also submitted, and referred 
to the garden committee for adjustment. ' 

, o Election of a President and Vice-President. 

'.Dhc Hon'ble the Chairman having intimated, at this stage of the proceed¬ 
ings, that public duties obliged him to leave the meeting, Mr. William 
Storm, V. 1*. was voted into the chair. It was then proposed by Col. Sage, 
seconded by Baboo Bamgopaul Gbosb, V. P., and carried by acclamation,— 
that Sir Lawrence Peel be elected to the office of President in the room of 
Sir .Tolm Grant. It was next moved by Mr. Staunton, seconded by Mr. 
Kobert Watson, and carried unanimously,—that Dr. Charles Ilufihagle be 
elected a Vice-President of the Society in the place of Sir Lawrence Pool. 

Presentations to the Library, Garden and Museum. 

The fallowing presentations were announced :— 

1. leones Plantarum, India Orientalis, or Figures of Indian Plants, by 
Dr. It. Wight ; parts 2, 3, and 4 of vol. 3, and part 1 of vol. 4. Presented 
by the Govt, of India. 

■ 2. Lindley’s Natural System of Botany, and Ward’s Treatise on the 
growth of plants in closely glazed cases. Presented by R. Dodd, Esq. 

3. A pair of engraved diagram returns by Dr. Boyle, indicative of the 
prices exported of Indian as compared with American cotton, during a long 
scries of years. Presented by Dr. Falconer on behalf of Dr. Itoyle. 

4. An assortment of cereal grains and flower seeds brought out by him in 
the last steamer. Presented by Dr. Falconer on behalf of Dr. Hoyh. 

■ 6. Two nutmeg plants. “Presented by George Wood, Esq. 

6. Specimens of wood, fibrous nuttorials and cotton, the produce of Assam. 
Presej^ed by Major Jenkins. 

The following is an extract of Major Jenkins’ letter regarding fdie above 
specimens:— 

" 1 shall send yon by fihis steamer, a small parcel as follows :—two smidl 
samples of wood. No. 1, one of our Korois, Acacia serissa I believe, which 
is abundaqt about this, you will have <had it befo,Te I suppose,—it is a very 
tough wood, and appears to partake so mach of the nature of sissoo, that 
I should think it might be used for all the rough works, as gun-carriages, in 
which sissoo is employed. It would be less adapted for fine works. 
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" No. 2. Is a piece of fine grained wood, but I know not its name, perbaps 
you may find it by comparing it with the samples sent down before. Both 
these specimens eome from Mr. Grose. 

“ No. 3. Is another specimen of a flax used by the Nagas, sent me by Major 
Hannay, it is made from a large creeper, the leaves of which accomplny, and 
I suppose from them that it is a Bauhinia ,• the plant is not uncommon 
about this. 

" No. 4. Is a specimen of a primitive cloth made by the Ghirrows from the 
berk of a tree, whose leaves are enclosed in the parcel; they make several 
such cloths of different colors, from various barks, and though these manu¬ 
factures would seem cheap enough, they are not usually at the expence or 
labor of even such rough clothing for themselves—preferring apparent!^ to 
go naked; they import at least 100,000 mds. of cotton, but to my knowl^go 
do not weave a seer for themselves. The Garrows who come to the plains 
liave generally some small ends of clotlu—but these are bought from the 
Bengalees, apparently to attend the hauU in, not as clothing to protect theip 
from wind and weather. 

“We have a colony of Kuhis, lately come up from Triparee, who wear 
no clothing whatsoever. Yet these same Kuhis are great growers of cotton, 
so they do not go naked from necessity, but from phoice. 

“ No. 5. Is a bag containing quarter maund of tho ordinary kupas of this 
neighbourhood, which I send you, partly as a sample of our cotton, and partly 
that you may try your churka, and see how it operates in cleaning this cotton.’’ 

The Secretary mentioned, that a portion of tho kupag had been transfer¬ 
red to Mr. Mather o be ‘cleaned by liis new churka, and that the result 
would be communicated at the next meeting. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted :— • 

1. From H. C. Tucker, Esq., Collector of Gorruckpore, forwarding copy of 
a memorandum by Mr. W. Cook, a landholder in that district, regarding the 
various grinds of wheat grown at Gorruckpore, their selling prices, aqd the 
practicability of export to the English market. ‘Referred t^o the Committee 
of Papers. 

2. From Major Napleton, Honorary Secretary, Branch Agri-I{ortieultu- 
ral Society, Bhauglepore, submitting an account of a horticultural exhibition 
held at that station on tho 11th of F^ruaiy. Also acknowledging receipt 
of the Parent Society’s annual donation. 

3. From W. Gilmore, Esq., Secretary Branch Society, Cuttack, forwarding 
a report of a show of vegetables and flowers held at that station the 10th 
February. 

4. From B. W. G. Frith, Esq., stating that the list of plants indented for 
by the Society from the Botanic Garden atT Trinidad, has been transferred to 
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Captain Tliomliill, of the Duke of Bedford, who has promised to endeavor 
to obtain them. 

5. h'rom Messre. Vosj Mackintosh and Grey, reporting, according to a re¬ 
solution of the last meeting, bn the state of the eastern portico of the 
Metcalfe Hall'. 

Jieeolved ,—That tenders bo invited for replacing the defective columns. 

The Secretary having stated that the above comprised all the business 
before the general meeting,—it was agreed, that the meeting be now made 
epecial ; whoreujion, it was proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Col. 
Sage, and resolved unanimously ;—“ That in addition to the address already 
vot^, this meeting invite their late President to sit for his picture in England 
to be placed in the Hall of the Society, and that the Treasurer be reipicsted 
to receive subscriptions from individual members for that purpose.” 

A list was handed round the table^ and subscriptions to the amount of 11s. 
4b4 were received before the meeting broke up. 


( TJiurtduy, 13<A April, 1848.^ 

The Honorable Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

ElecUone. 

Tlic Honorable P. Drummond, C. S., J. G. Bruce, Esq., and Capf. 

Alexander Meik, 11. M. 94th Regiment. 

Proposals. 

Arthur Adams, Esq., Railway Commissioner,—proposed by Mr. F. Skip- 
with, seconded by the Secretary; • 

Lieut. Thomas Rattrayj (G4th N. 1.) Adjutant Ramghur local force,— 
proposed by Capt. H. J. Guise, seconded by the Secretary ; 

11. Davidson, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by the Secretary, ponded 
b»y Dr. Mouat; , *' 

James Bedford, Esq., Assistant to Commissioner of Assam,—proposed by 
Major Jbqkins, seconded by the Secretaiyr j 

H. Biddle, Esq., Superintendent of the Bengal Coal Company’s Col¬ 
lieries,—proposed by Mr. James Stuart, seconded by Dr. Mouat; 

J. P. Kelly, Esq., Civil Assistant Surgeon, 8. W. Frontier Agency,—pro¬ 
posed by Col. Ouseley, seconded by the Secretary ; 

E. A. Bljindell, Esq., Civil Service,-«proposed by the Secretary, seconded 
by Dr. Mouat; 

E. Radcliflb, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by Mr. H. Brownlow, C. S., se¬ 
conded by the Secretary; ‘ 
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C. II. Marks, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. S. P. Griffiths, seconde<l 
by Mr. W. Htalkart; 

C. McLeod, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. lloso, seconded by 
Mr. W. Storm. 

Presentations to tins Library and Harden. 

The following donations were announced :— 

1. The Calcutta Journal of Natural Ilistory, No. 30. Presented by Dr. 
M'i'lelland. 

•2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for January, February and March, 
184b. Presented by the Editor. 

3. Copies of the same work from July, 1847 to January 1848. Presented 
by the Government of Bengal. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 147 and 148. Presented 
by the Society. 

0. Spoede’s New Indian Gardener (two copies). Presented by the Author. 
(». Two mango grafts and two grafts of Prunus triflora. Presented by 
Rajah Sutt Chwrn GhosawL 

7. A further supply of seed of Neriiim tinctorium, or indigo yielding tree. 
Presented by Dr. Wight. 

8. A supply of Ilimalayah seeds, consisting otfedrus Deodara,Cupressus 
torulosa, and Pinus Gerardiam. Presented by the Secretary. 

The Secretary mentioned that these seeds had been most obligingly for 
warded to him by Mr. Brian Hodgson of Simla, who states tliat the first 
named kuid had been gathered and most carefully dried by Ins own col¬ 
lectors ; the other Iwo ^orts were sent to Mr. Hodgson by Capt. Patrick 
Gerard. , 

fi. A collection of various kinds of maize raised from American stock at 
the Society’s garden, and at the gardens of Messrs. Meik and Chambers. 

Though grown out of season, being jsown in November and December, 
these specimens were nearly equal in size of grain and oar to the origintal 
stock. 

10. Xwolve seers of Jaunporc maize seed. Presented by Mr. Pt. Clmni- 
bers. 

These seeds, Nos. 7, 8, !) and 10, are now in cou/se of distribution to 
members. 

11. A fine assortment of seeds of bajra, jowai, millet, and vetches oif sorts,* 
and of country vegetables. Presented, by Capt. G. E. IloUings. 

The Secretary intimated, tlrat Capt. Hollings liad forwarded these seeds, 
at the request of the Society, for Major Jenkius, to whom he had despatched 
them by steamer, as also a portion of the Jaunpore maizo above ceferred to. 

The following letters from Sir John Grant and Sir Lawrencq Peel were 
first submitted 
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James Hume, Esct., Honorary Secy. Agri-HortieuUural Society. 

Dear Sir,—have to acknowledge the honor of receiving from you the 
Address of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society at their meeting of 
the 9th instant, and of the addition to that Address inviting me to sit for 
my picture in England to be placed in the Hall of the Society. 

It is impossible for any thing to be more gratifying to my feelings, or, per¬ 
mit me to add, more greatly exceeding my deserts than these testimonies of 
the approbation of the Society of my conduct in its chair ; and I beg you to 
assure them of my grateful sense of it, and that I shall always take the 
warmest interest in hearing of the welfare of the Society. 

1 eliall have much pleasure in sitting for my Picture as they were kind 
enough to desire, add I rcljnest that you will do me the favor to communicate 
to me, as soon as convenient, of wluit size it is desired that the Picture should 
be, and of what price. 

I have &e., 

Calcutta; lllh March, 1848. (Signed) J. P. Gbant. 

My dear Sir,—I appreciate fully the honor conferred upon me by my elec¬ 
tion to be the President of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, and I beg of you to .express to those who have conferred this honor 
upon me my grateful sense of their kindness. I succeed to one whoso urba¬ 
nity of manners, whose strict impartiality in the chair, whose unremitting 
zeal and attention to the aSiurs of the Society, have justly gmned liim the 
approbation and the thanks of the Society over which he presided. I will do 
all that in me lies to diminish his loss to the Society, but I feel tliat I should 
overrate my. own qualifications for the office, if I thought myself able to 
equal him. 

Believe me, &c., 

10th March, 1848. (Signed) Lawrence Peel. 

' The Secretary stated, that the subscription list for a Picture of the late 
President amounted at the present time to Rs. 1,652, of which Its. 1,200 liad 
been cplloeted. 

The motion of which notice liad been given at a previous meeting by Dr. 
Mouat, ‘^'^hat the Society subscribe for three sets of the late Mr. Griffiths’ 
publications for its library,” was next brought forward, supported in a few 
words by the mover and by Col. Sage, and unanimously agreed to. 

FloricuUural Exhibition*. 

The foUojting memorandum from the.Ghurden Committee was next read 

“ In presenting the annexed list of prizes for the second quarterly show of 
flowers, thg Garden Committee bOg to suggest the propriety of settling be¬ 
forehand the time when the 3rd add 4th shows of the current year will be 
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lield, with the view of enabling competitors to have a longer time for prepa- 
r^ion. They would propose that the 3rd quarterly show take place about the 
end of October,—a good time for dahlias, roses, climbera of sorts, and certain 
indigenous plants ; and the last show of the year in all December, ^or early 
exotic annuals, &c.; the exact day of the .month being determined on here¬ 
after, three weeks or so before each exhibition.” 

The suggestion of the Committee was agreed to. Further, Dr. Falconer, 
Col. Sage and Dr. McClelland were requested to act as judges at the show to 
bu held on the 15th instant. 

Communications on various subjects. 

1. From J. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to Government, ?f. W. P., forwrd- 
ing additional papers on the cultivation of wheat in India, and the piactica- 
hility of exporting it to the English market. 

Mr. Speede submitted to the meeting a communication to his address from 
Mr. Vaux “ on the best method of cultivating English secdcom in India,”-^ 
which, together with the papers on the same subject submitted at the last 
meeting, were referred to the Grain Committee. 

2. From Major T. E. A. Napleton, presenting a detailed account of the 
rise and progress of the Branch Agri-Horticnltnral Society at Bhangleporc. 

The best thanks of the Society were gijfsn to Major Napleton for this 
interesting statement, which was referred to the Committee of Papers. 

3. From Dr. Robert Wight, forwarding, in continuation of his former 
communication, which was submitted at the meeting of September 1847, a 
printed circular oi- the subject of Mexican cotton cultivation, with special 
reference to the sowing season. 

4. Fwm Lieut. John* Eliot, Artilleiy, Cawnpore, giving the result of his 
sowings of various batches of garden, flower and farm seeds, received last 
year from the Society. 

6. From Dr. Falconer, reporting on certain specimens of leaves, &c. for¬ 
warded by Major Jenkins from Assam. 

6. F/om the Society’s Gardenef, submitting the results of the sowing of 
a supply of seeds, cereal and flower, forwarded by Dr. Rojde by the overland 
mail, and by favor of Dr. Falconer. 

The Secretary intimated, that he had despatched a copy of thia mpjnoran-, 
dum to Dr. Boyle by the March mail., He had likewise furnished Dr. Fal¬ 
coner with a copy. 

7. From Lieutenant W. H! Parish, Artillery, Eangra. After entering into 
a few particulars regarding the sites selected by Dr. Jamieson for tea cultiva¬ 
tion in that locality, the writer closes his communication as follows:— 

n This cold season we have had a fall of snow in the Kangra valley, like 
the one of last year. It covered the ground to the depth of about an inch, 
and being followed, as before, by smart frosts, it did considerable damage to 
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the plantains and other delicate trees. Ucre the severest weather occurs 
pretty regularly about the end of January, and the beginning of February 
of each year. It usually breaks up with heavy falls of r^n, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning and with violent gusts of wind. 

“Between Kumleh-gurh and Kulec I met with the mangoe, the peepul 
and a species of pahn (Phoenix eylveslrie ? Box.) growing at, what appeared 
to me to be, rather high elevations. 1 found them at quite 1,000 feet, if not 
more, above Mundi-nuggur ; and I liclieve, that town has been fixed at 3,500 
feet above the sea. On the other hand twd species of oak, ( f/. incana and i^. 
xemisorrata $) appear to thrive in the Kangra valley at very low elevations, 
yiz., from 2,500 to 3,000 feet. In the forest of Tulluknauth, I noticed the 
peepul growing ouf of thkse oaks. As my last letter to the Society had the 
effect of drawing forth remarks on the plantain from able lumds, I trust 
tlukt this one will be as fortunate.” 

All the above communications wen! referred to the Committee of Papers. 

•8. From Col. Sleeman, seeking information on behalf of Capt. C. O’Brien, 
of the Nuscoree Battalion, regarding the planting of trees for the purposes 
of fuel. The subject was referred, at the suggestion of the Secretary, to Dr. 
Falconer, who was solicited to give the information required. 

9. From G. F. Speede, Esq., presenting two copies of his Now Hand-book 
of Gardening. 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to Mr. Speede; it was also agreed, 
on the motion of Dr. Mouat, that the Society subscribe for two coi>ios of the 
work. 

10. From J. H. Mather, Esq., enclosing the following report from Mr. 

Munro, Carding Master at Fort Glo’ster, on the Assam kupae raised at Gow- 
hatti, received from Major Jenkins, and referred to in the last month’s pro¬ 
ceedings : • 

“ The staple is far too short and coarse for English machinery, unless for 
very low counts, such as No. 10 or 12, and there appears to have been very 
little care taken in picking the kupas, as it is full of broken, rotten, and dirty 
seeds. • I think that if proper attention wds paid to tlie growing and picking 
of tliis cotton, it may probably be found suited for native manufacture by 
hand spinning—^but 'l fear that its staple will never bo profitable for machine 
, spinning’ enen at the counts above-mentioned. From what I saw of tho 
,cleaning of the above-named kupas by^the new churka, 1 have no doubt that 
if the kupas bo properly picked (in the same manner as the Agra kupas) 
the new churka will clean it effectually, but a Vather smaller wooden roller 
would be an advantage on account of the extreme shortness of the staple.” 
Mr. Mather'remarks ,—“ As far as I am able to fqrm an opinion (from my 
knowledge of the description of cotton forwarded from the Madras Presidency 
to China,) J should be inclined to 'tlunk, that if proper attention be directed 
to the subject, especially to the pickiny, this cotton would suit the China 
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market. The new churka clears this cotton from its seed eifectuallj, notwith¬ 
standing the shortness of its staple,—^bnt owing to the unusually large quantity 
of broken seeds and dirt contained in the "kup<is,” 'tl>e cotton, when turned 
out from the churka, is not so clean as the “ Agra” cotton ; J>nt tl^s defect 
would no doubt be remedied in any future samples of Assam kupat by a little 
common attention to picking, for though the length of. staple is a matter 
probably beyond the control of the cultivator, there can be no reason what¬ 
ever why the kupas should not bo as cleanly picked as in other districts.” 

*rhe Secretary mentioned, that he had lately received from Idajor Jenkins 
some other and cleaner picked samples ot -kupas from Snddiya, which had 
been forwarded to him by Capt. Vetch ; and these he had also transfer!^ ta 
Mr. Mather, for report to the next general meeting.* 

11. From J. Thornton, Esq., Secy, to Govt. N. W. F., expressing the 
Uon’ble the Licut.-Govemor’s satisfaction at the manner in which Dr. 
Jamieson’s report on the cultivation and manufacture of tea in Kemaon and 
Gurhwall has been printed. 

For the above communications and presentations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 


(Thttrsday, lli/i Mag, 184S,J 

The Honorable Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Lieut. Thomas Battroy ; Messrs. Arthur Adams; H. Davidson, C. S.; 
James Bedford ; E. A. BlundeU, C. 8.^ E. BadcUife, C. S.; C. H. Marks ; H. 
Biddle ; C. McLeod, and Dr. I. P. Kelly.* 

Proposals. 

John M'Clelland, Esq., Mcdicql Service,—proposed by the SeeVetary, 
seconded by Dr. Moaut; 

B. Montgomery, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by Lieut. John Eliot, se¬ 
conded by the Secretary ; • 

J. Warrander Daliymple, Esq., Civil Service,—proposed by Dr. Hul&agle, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations to the Library, Garden dnd Museum. 

The following donations were annoimced :— 

1. Journal of the Boyal tAsiatic Society, No. 3 of vol. 10. Presented by 
the Society. 

2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for April, 1848. Presented by the 
Editor. 
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3. Copies of the same work for Fcbnmry and March 1848. Presented by 
the Government of Bengal. 

4. An assortment of Pelatponium and other plants. Presented by L. 
Manley Esq. 

6. A few cobs of American maize of superior sorts. Presented by Dr. 
Boyle. 

6. A soursop of a fiur size, the produce of his garden at Howrah. Pre~ 
sented by J. Chew, Esq, 

7. A bottle of rose-water, procured by distillation from the rose-ap^le. 
Presented by Col. Ouseley. 

•• OM. Ouseley, in sending tliis specimen, observes—“ I have just made a dis¬ 
covery that promises well in places where roses do not thrive, if the rose- 
apple (Goolahjamun) ripens well;—^most excellent rose-water can be distil¬ 
led from the fruit, taking the seed out first. I had it distilled four times, 
and it proved equal to the best rose-water, to the great surprise of the 
distiller.” 

8. Specimen of fibre from the “ Aroosha” of Chittagong, Callicarpa eana. 
Presented by A. Sconce, Esq. 

9. A supply of Gibali, Cuba and Bhilsa tobacco seed, the produce of the 
Society’s nursery garden Ivas also placed on the table, and is available for 
distribution. 

Flower Show. 

A list of plants, for which prizes were awarded at the second quarterly 
exhibition of flowers held on the 15th of April, was submitted, and the fol¬ 
lowing remarks appended to the list were read :— 

“ This show was in every respect an excellent one ; the best that has yet 
been held in the month of April. The collection was equally as large as 
that submitted at the second qnaiterly exhibition of 1847, and there were 
more novelties. Among the rarer perennial sorts brought forward were 
Solidago Canadensis, Limonia splendens, Jaequinia rwseifolia, Cordia 
Sebetlena, Bondoletia speoiosa, and a species of Ptisehia. Several of the less 
Common kinds of annuals were also introduced, such as Braehycome, Salpi- 
glossis, ^e.; while the more common descriptions,— Phloxes, Portulaeas, 
IberiSj Sikne, ^c., were well represented. The eomi>etition was altogether 
spirited. The produce of some 26 gardens was submitted, and prizes 
awarded to twenty. Col. ^age and Dr. MTHelland officiated as judges. 
Mr. W. Storm V. P., distributed the prizes, amounting to Rs. 169.” 

Exhibition of Vegetahles and Fruits. 

The Garden Committee submitted a schedule for the next horticultural 
exhibition, amounting to Bs. 170 and two silver medals, llte schedule was 
confirmed, and Saturday, the 27th of May, was the day fixed for the show. 
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A letter was read from Bobert Bum, Bsq., dated Edinburgh, 1st March, 
advising despatch, per i)uke of Wellington, of ids cotton-ckauing machine 
to compete for the prize offered by the Society. 


( WednesdayfSth June, 1848..i 

The Honorable Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

Elections. ’ 

IJr. McClelland, B. Montgomery, Esq., C. S., and J. W. Dalrymple, 
Esq., C. S. 

Proposals. 

lieut.-CoIonel 6. Congreve, C.^B., H. M. 29tli Begiment,—proposed by 
Major R. Houghton, seconded by the Secretary ; 

W. Wionholt, Esq., Merchant,—proposed by Mr. T. B. Swinhoe, seconded 
by Mr. M. S. Staunton ; * 

Lieutenant William Hay, Artillery,—proposed by Lieut. John Eliot, se”- 
conded by the Secretary. 

Presentations to the Library, Garden attd Mnseum. 

The following presentations were announced ;—i 

1. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for April (2 copies). Presented by 
the Governtnent of Bengal. 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 189. Presented by tlse 
Society. 

3. Southey on Colonial 'W’ools. Presented by Mr. P. S. D’Jtozario. 

4. Twenty-five seers of white linseed, a quantity of coffee, and a further 
specimen of rose-apple water. Presented by Col. Ouseley. 

5. Specimen of tobacco from Assam. Presented by Major Jenkins. 

6'. A fine specimen of the ordinary Indian com, at grown in Fort Lesche- 
nault, Western Australia. Presented by C. R. Pfinsep, Esq. 

7. An assortment of Chinese seeds. Presented by Geo. Wood, Esq. The 
Secrotaiy mentioned, that these seeds had been tiunsferred for trial {o the 
Society’s garden, and that several kinds had already germii^ted. 

8. A specimen of the "Mahogany” of Western Australia, Eucalyptus 
(robusta 9) ; also a specimen of the wood and seed of the “raspljprt'y^ jam” 
tree of the same locality. Presented by Dr. Tatloek. 

A fine assortment (consisting of 110 sorts,j of seeds of American forest 
and ornamental trees, shrabs,’&c., also 31 spceimeds of veneen ' ‘ 
woods. Presented by Dr. Huffnagle. 

(These seeds are available to members.) 

10. A few curiously formed mangoes. Presented by O. T. F. Speeds, Esq. 

The followingis an extract of Mr. Speede’s note :—" 1 send you a sample of 
mangoes of rather curious appearance froih the neighbourhood of Sooksagur, 
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they appear almost reticulated externally, and in^mally appear divided 
into two distinct parts that can he detached from each other, the one a palp 
so stringy as to be almost inedible, the other around the stone soft and good 
bnt of a peculiar flavor. The natives attribute the appearance and peculiar 
flavor to 4he presence around the trunk of the trees—the roots of oaeh inter¬ 
mingling with the other—of a number of custard-apple trees, which they 
imagine to have intermingled in nature, or in fact to have hybridized with 
the mangoc ; but this is impossible, the genera being so distinctthe coinci¬ 
dent appearance is however singular.” 

11. A laigor supply of the bark of the “Oadal” tree (Slereulia vilom). 
Presented hy Major Jenkins. 

12. Twenty-nine maonds of the pods of the “ Teree” of Cliittagong fCte- 

salpinia - 9J. Presented by A. Sconce, Esq. 

In his communication advising the despatch of this supply, Mr. Sconce 
observes,—“ I do not remember if I over mentioned to you that these pods are 
used here to give a black dye. Could any of your practical chemists be in- 
dviced to favor the Society with a report upon the Teree as a dye-stuff? Is 
tins property of dyeing black calculated to have any effect prejudicial or 
beneficial upon the uses of the pods for tanning ?” 

In roforonco to the above the Secrotaiy mentioned that, at his request. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy liad kindly undertaken to test the quality of this pod as a 
dye-stuff. Further, that the greater portion of the supply had been trans¬ 
ferred to Mr. Toil, to onablo him to carry into effect, his obli^g offer to 
ascertain, by a series of experiments on an extended scale, tlie exact strength 
of the tanning properties of this pod compared with the Dividivi and other 
substances. The Secretary added, that the Oadal bark had Itoon sent to 
Captain Thompson, that gentleman having kindly offered to have it convert¬ 
ed into rope, and its strength fairly tested with Manilla hemp. 

Horticultural Exhibition. 

A list of the prizes, amounting to Bs. 107, awarded at the second quarterly 
show pf vegetables and friiits, held on the 27th May, was submitted. The 
fallowing are tho^marks appended to the list:— 

" The collection of cabbages of sorts,—sugar-loaf, savoy, drumhead, Brus¬ 
sel’s sprouts, &c., was veiy fair, considering the time of year; the turnips, 
carrots, lettuce, beet and artichokes were also well represented. The celery 
was very indifferent ; and the asparagus, though tolerably good, was not 
equal to that submitted at the second quarterly show of last year. 

“ In the fruit department, the display of peaches and mangoes was excellent. 
Several baskets of sapotas, soursops, pomegranates and pine-apples were like¬ 
wise brought forward, but only one of litchee, the late heavy falls of rain 
having destroyed it. Some fine bunches of purple and white grape from 
Mr. Stalkart’s garden at Goosree tvere introduced •, a money prize was award- 
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cd to the gardener for them in lieu of a rilver medal wliich was given last 
year. 

" Though the number of specimens were not equal to those submitted at 
the exhibition of May last year, this show m^ be considered altogether an en¬ 
couraging one, the quality of many of the articles compei?satin^ for the 
deficiency in quantity. Mr. S])eede and Baboo Peaiychand Mitter, selected 
the specimens, the prizes were awarded by Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, V. P.” 

Report on Coffee and Tobacco from Chota Nagpore and Aseam. 

The minutes of the Members of the coffee and tobacco committee, regard¬ 
ing the samples of coffee and tobacco alluded to among the presentations, 
were next read. The members are of opinion, tliat 4he ceffeo sent down by 
Col. Ouseley, the produce of his garden at Burkaghur, is a superior article, 
the berry being of an even size, and of a healthy and plump appearance, and 
requiring only age to rank it amongst the finest qualities produced. As regards 
the tobacco, grown at Gowhatti by Mr. Grose, (from what seed is not men¬ 
tioned) and forwarded by Major Jenkins, the committee consider it as in no 
wise superior to eommon Bengal tobacco, and inferior to tliat of Tirhoot and 
Chunar ; it is small leaved and discolored from having been gathered at 
different stages of growth ; the quality is mild ^nd fragrant, but not well 
adapted for tho manufiicture of segars. One of the members status, that “ it 
appears to be of the same indigenous stock as is brought here by tho Mugs 
from Arracan, but of more careful and tender cultivation. Its present value 
in the Calcutta market may be assumed at about Bs. 3^ per maund.” 

The Secretary desired, at this stage of the proceedings, in connection with 
the above report and qdth the communications which^ had been read from 
Col. Ouseley, to call the attention, of the meeting to a letter from a zealous 
member, Mr. James Cowell, expressive, of his opinion that Col. Ouseloy’s 
continued efforts to show so fully, as he has done*, tho capabilities of the Pro¬ 
vince under his charge for coffee culture, and his services generally in aiding 
to earnout the objects for which the Society is established, meqted its 
special notice; and farther suggesting, in due appreciation^thereof^ the awvd 
of a gold medal to that gentleman. The Secretary then Yead a memorandum, 
drawn up from the records of the Society, detailing the nature of those ser- 
vices ; and, after a few observations in support of the proposition of Mr. 
Cowell desired, seconded by Dr. HuAhagle, 4o give the following notice of 
motion for the next general meeting :— 

“ That a gold medal be awarded by this Society to Lieut. Col. J. B. Ouse¬ 
ley, Governor Genend’s Agent, S. Yf. Frontier, in token of the Society’s 
sense and recognition of Us continued exertions in bringing to its notice, and 
in improving the vegetable products of the district under Us charge, as well 
as the valuable grains and seeds of .Central India.” 
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Communications on various subjects. 

The following papers and letters were also submitted:— 

1. From B. II. Hodgson, Bsq., sending sample of the silk of the wild worm 
of the saul forest, with cacoon of the wild (laige) and tame (small) silk-worm 
of the saiil foreit j^also drawing of the moth, caterpillar, cacoon and chrysalis 
of these worms ; and desiring an ojHuiou on them. 

2. From B. W. G. Frith, Esq., offering as requested by the Society, a few 
reniarks on the subject of Mr, Hodgson’s communication. Mr. Frith recog¬ 
nizes the laigerdnsect in the drawing to be the I'usser silk-worm of Indie, 
and the smaller, the Arrindy or Eria worm of Assam and the North-Eastern 
parts of Bengal. 

3. ''lb''rom Dr. Fa1conorj> submitting, as requested at a former meeting, a 
memorandum in reply to Captain O’Brien’s'queries (forwarded through Col. 
Sleeman) respecting timber trees and materials for fuel. 

4. From Dr. U. Wight, offering a few additional remarks on the best time 
for planting the new Orleans cotton plant in India. 

5. From Major X. E. A. Napletou, forwarding a very favorable account of 
a show of vegetables, fruits and flowers, held by the Bhauglepore Branch 
Society on the 2Gth of May. 

C. From Mr. Frith, giving an extract from a recent number of Curtis' 
Botanical Magazine, regarding Aristoloehia anguicida, which is said to 
be a specific against snake-bites. 

'Tlio above six communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

7. From lieutenant W. H. Parish, on tlie subject of the introduction of 
certain Indian fibrous yielding plants, and the more valuable description of 
Himalayan orks into England ; also of the introduction into this country of 
some good description of vegetables as fodder for catt(p. 

The Secretary mentioned, that he had referred this communication to Dr. 
Falconer, who bad favored him with.a reply to the following effect :— 

With regard to the suggestion about the introduction into England of 
fibrous yielding plants, 1 beg to state, that I am not aware of any species 
adapted' for acclimatization in England, -with any reasonable prospects of 
success, to recomi^end specially for introduction. 

" As to the suggestion respecting the valuable descriptions of oak, the seeds 
of all the ^pecies common on the hills of the North-Western Provinces have 
been repeatedly despatched from the Botanic Garden at Sabarunpore during 
many years past. 'Phe species occurring in the hills around Darjeeling are 
less perfectly known and 'have been less frequently collected. The Society 
would be rendering an important service by procuring fresh acorns, of the 
Darjeeling species, and transmitting them to its correspondents in England. 

" The introduction of a good fodder material for cattle would be an invalu¬ 
able boon, and the Society, with reference to this object, cannot do better than 
IKsrsist in.its endeavours to procuib the “ Panieum spectabile” of Brazil.” 
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8. From Dr. D. J. Macgowan, dated Ningpo, 23rd March, intimating that 
he is making the enquiries referred to him by the Society about the plant 
yielding the China grass-cloth, and will communicate the result hereafter. 
Dr. Macgowan adds —“ I am not prepared to say that the hemp of China is 
identical with the plant [ Urtiea UnacmimaJ yon describe, but I am strong¬ 
ly of opinion that it is.” 

9. From Capt. F. C. Burnett, giving the following brief dcscriptioit re¬ 
garding the suitableness of the climate of the Jullunder Doab for gardening 
{^rations :— 

“I dare say you would like to hear a short account of this interesting coun¬ 
try, which is a very great contrast to Bengal, being very dry, with a ^^at 
scarcity of trees, the soil very sandy and light but nlOst prolific ; qll it 
requires is plenty of irrigation which is easily procurable, the water being 
found anywhere on digging in the soft soil for about 12 or 14 feet. I have 
a very good garden, with two wells, and almost all day the water is being 
conducted by small aqueducts all over the garden. I have apple, quince, 
pear, plum, mangoe, poach, strawberry and melon plants ; they thrive well, 
as well as Ml the orange tribe. At present almost all the English vegetables 
are over, except the artichoke, which is in perfection ; I can cut about twenty 
a day for about two months ; the green peas are just over. With regard to 
English flowers, they thrive here as well, if not better than in England ; 
sweet-peas, double stock, escholtrias, candytuft, lupins and innumerable other 
flowers growing most luxuriantly. I have also some fine portulacas and 
petunias, sweet-william and pinks, and a variety of roses and fuschias. 

“ This climate is delightful, the thermometer this morning (4th May) at 
sunrise was at 60°, and most beautifully clear and dry.” • 

10. From Mr. P.'S. D’Bozario, forwarding a copy o^ Mr. Southey’s work 
on " Colonial Wools,” and drawring attention to the following extract of that 
gentleman’s letter to his address :— • 

" Should a selection be made from that portion' of the work which relat'es 

to the improvement in the condition of India wool, and translated into the 

* 

langucge of those districts (or countries which produce wool), it canpot fail 
to prove to the benefit of those who may pay 'attention Jto the suggestions 
therein contained.” 

11. From Mr. Speede, submitting a specimen of an abridged veyslon of his^ 
" New Indum Gardener,” in Bengale^ and soliciting some degree of encou¬ 
ragement and patronage from the Society. 

Referred to the Committeb of Papers. 

For all the above communications and presentations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 
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(Thursday, 13tA July, V848J 

The Honorable Sir Lawrenco.Pocl, President, in the cliair. 

Elections. 

Ijieut.-C!olonel Congreve, C. B, W. Wienholt, Esq., and Lieut. William 
Hay. 

Proposals. 

Major General Sir W. E. Gilbert, K. C. B.,—proposed by the Socretaiy, 
seconded by Dr. HniFnaglo ; 

Uewett, Esq, Deputy Magistrate, Cutwa,—proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rosn, seconded by "Mr. W. Storm ; 

Richard Spooner, Esq., Bombay Civil Service, Ahmednuggur,—proposed 
by Captain W. O’Brien, seconded by the Secretary; 

Cornet Crabtree, n. M. 3rd Light Dragoons, Umballi^—proposed by 
Major R. Houghton, seconded by tho Secretary; 

Arnold Henry Matthews, Esq., Simla,—proposed by the Secretary, second¬ 
ed by Dr. Huffnagle ; 

Capt. E. G. Champneys,—proposed by Colonel Sago, seconded by Dr. 
M'Oelland. 

Presentations to the Library, Garden and Museum. 

The following donations were announced :— 

]. Journal of tho Indian Archipelago for May 1B48, and supplement to 
No. 6 of vol. I. Presented by the Editor. 

,2. Two copies of the same work, for the same period. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. , • 

3. Report of the hoyal Society of ^rts and Sciences at Mauritius, pre¬ 
sented at annual general meeting in.August 1847. Presented by the Society. 

' 4. Journal of the Asiatie Society of Bengal, No. 190. Presented by the 
Society. 

6. A'quantity (about 12 maunds) of Carolina seed paddy. Presented by 
the Government of Bengal. < 

The Secretary mentioned, that this seed had been tried in the Society’s 
Garden, rnd found to germinate voiy freely. 

6. A' bag of tea seed, supnnsed to bn ftom China stock. Presented by 
'Major Jenkins. 

In his note advising the despatch of this •seed. Major Jenkins states, 
“ should any gentlemen be desirous of obtaining tea seed, I could get a large 
quantity at 3 trifling cost about Oetobei'or November, by giving a previous 
order.” 

7. A quantity of seed of the “aioo bokhara” plum, the produce of his 
garden at ^urkaghur. Presented by Col. Ouseley. 
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8. A supply of Cap»acon>8. Presented by Messrs. Villet and Son. 

0. Seed of the Pandanus vaeoa, or screw-piae. Presented by the Royal 
Society of Arts and Sciences of Mauritius. 

All those seeds are availahle to members. 

10. Twenty-four seers of acclimated bf^xican cotton seed, the produce of 
the Government farms at Coimbatore. Presented by Rr. Wiyht. 

The Secretary stated he had lost no time, on receipt of this seed, iiv des¬ 
patching it, with copies of Dr. Wight’s Circular, to several members in diflfer- 
At parts of the country, and had requested the favor of their communicating 
to him the result of their experiments. 

11. Four samples of the common cotton of Province Amherst, grow in 
the upper portion of the Salween river. Presents^ by Capt, Phayre. • 

12. Two specimen candles made from the oil of the “ Mowah” tree, Bassia 
latifolia i and a small quantity of the oil in a clarified state. Forwarded 
by J. Stikeman, Esq., Secretary E. T. and China Association. 

Award of a gold medal to Col. Oaseley. 

The motion of which notice was given at the last meeting, “ that a gold 
medal be awarded by this Society to liout.-Cul. J. B. Ouseley, Governor 
General’s Agent, S. W. Frontier, in token of tl\p Society’s sense and recog¬ 
nition of his continued exertions in bringing to its notice and in improving 
the vegetable products of the district under his charge, as well as the valu¬ 
able grains and seeds of Central India,”—was first brought forward ; and 
after some remarks by the proposer and seconder, and a few other members, 
was put to the vote and carried. 

Report on indigenous cottons from tJie Tenasserim Voast. 

A communication was read from Capt. Phayre regarding the cotton 
samples alluded to among the proSentktions. Capt. Phayre states, that these 
are « specimens of the common cotton of Province Amherst, grown in the 
upper portion of the Salween river. The specimens were obligingly procured 
for me by M. Burot, a French Gentleman residing here, [Moulmein.] Ho 
inform^ mo that the cotton meets with ready sale at Bordeaux. Skmples 
marked Nos. 1 to 3 inclusive are specimens of cottoix Vleaned with t^e 
ordinary churka. Sample No. 4 is cotton with seed. It contains cotton 
from four or five different places.” 

Dr. Huffnagle reports on these samples as fdUows :— 

No. 1. General appearance good, and color good also—clean and free 
from stmns, showing that it has .been carefully picked and at the proper 
season ; fibre weak (probably injured by the churka). The staplp short. 

No. 2. Very clean and of good color, not so fine and silky as’No. 1, but 
I think with a longer and better staple. 

No. 3. More woolly, but very similar j;o No. 2, perhaps not so carefully 
cleaned, but like the others, in my opinion, a veiy good sagiple of Indian 
cotton. All the^e samples resemble more “ Upland Georgia” than any other 
description of American cotton. 
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No. 4. Kuppao,—staple short, and seed very diflScnlt to separate from fibre. 

Mr. Cowell concurs with Mr. Huifnagle’s remarks on these cottons, which he 
considers " good, and suitable for the English market: Nos. 1 to S particular¬ 
ly so. If they c,an he produced at shout Bs. 74 to 8 per bazar mannd, cleaned, 
they would answer to send home at low freight.” Mr. Cowell enquires, if 
much of this cotton is grown in the Tenasserim province, and the cost of its 
production, and if the attention of Government has ever been directed to it. 

The Secretary was requested, in transmitting the above report to Capt. 
Phayre, to solicit additional information on the subject, especially in re¬ 
ference to the enquiries of Mr. Cowell. It was further agreed, that the 
b^ocioty avail itself of the obliging offer of that gentleman (made in a separate 
communication) to send a portion of these musters home for the opinion of 
the Brokers, and that the parcel be consigned to the care of Mr. Stikeman. 


.Application of the Oil of the “ Mowah'’ (Baesia latifolia) to economical 

purpoeet. 

The following report on a quantity of “ Mowah” oil which was placed 
at the disposal of the Society by Mr. C. B. Taylor, and forwarded last year 
to Mr. Stikeman, Secretary E. 1. and China Association, with a view to 
ascertain its market value and its applicability for- the manufacture of 
candles and soap, was next submitted. The letter (under date 1st May) 
is addressed to J. Stikeman, Esq., and signed by Mr. G. T. Wilson, Manag¬ 
ing Birector of “Price’s Patent Candle Company” : — 

“ I I)ng to inform you, that the Mowah oil, of which you furnished us 
sa'mides, is worth in tliis country for the manufacture of candles, eight pounds 
per ton loss than Petersbuigh tallow. We have tried a great many experi¬ 
ments upon it, and found it to he of thfic same value as cocoa-nut oil, as its 
bping harder makes up for the colo} being inferior. Large quantities could 
be used in this country at about £36 per ton. 

“ 1 send some candles and oil, but fear that the former will not remain in 
a solid state through the voyage to India. We have however processes 
sdcured to us bywliich we can make candles from Mowah oil sufiiciently 
hard for the Indian market.” 

• Mr.'Wilson states in a subsequent communication, that he has not been 
*ble to forward a sample of soap made from this oil by this opportunity, 
but hopes to do so shortly. ' 

Tho Secretary intimated, that notwithstanding the care bestowed by Mr. 
Stikeman in the packing of these samples, with the view of enabling them to 
resist the changes of temperature to which they would be subjected daring 
the voyage, they Itad reached him in a half liquified state. 

The best thanks of the Society were given to Mr. Stikeman for the 
trouble taken by him in meeting its wishes. It was also directed that tho 
report be pub^shed'for general information, a copy being previously for¬ 
warded to Mr. Taylor. 
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Measures for imyroamg the Agricultural and JJorlicuUural produWof 

the Punjauh, 

Itead the following letter from Miyor U. Napier, of the Eugiuecrs, Durbar 
Chief Engineer at Lahore, seeking the Society’s co-operation for the^improvo- 
ment of the Agricultural and Horticultural produce of the Punjaub :— 

" I take the liberty of intruding on your time to beg your assistance in 
carrying out a plan, which has been decided on at Lahore, for the impoove- 
ment of the Agricultural and Horticultural produce of the Punjaub. 

•“ We have excellent gardens belonging to the Lahore Stafe at Shalimar, 
near Lahore, and at Amritsir, with numerous smaller gardens scattered 
all over the country. Each of these gardens is furnished with numt);ou^ 
mallees paid by the State, but much neglected since the time of Runjeet Sing. 

“ It is at once evident how much good may be done throughout the country 
by means of these establishments, in disseminating improved kinds of grain, 
fruits, and garden seeds. 

“ A groat deal of the sugar-cane grown is of so poor a description, tliat it 
is not sent to the mill, but merely sold to the ]>oorer people, who eat it 
in great quantities. 

“ The Punjanbees take very readily to European vegetables, which are ex¬ 
tensively cultivated near Lahore. 

“It is proposed therefore to establish Central Gardens at Laliore and 
Amritsir, and from thence to supply the District Gardens with the improved 
produce for distribution to the zemindars. 

“ May 1 request the favor of your aid in the above plan by your advise, and 
by furnishing a supply of such grain and garden seeds os your experience 
may lead you to suggest, and for which 1 beg to enclose a draft for lOU 
Rupees, to cover the expencos of packing, &c. 

“ Amongst the seeds which it would* probably be most advisable to send, I 
may mention European garden seeds of dll kinds, both vegetable and flower ; 
any fine kind of wheat, oats, barley, sugar-cane, cotton, clover, rice, &c., &c.” 

The Seci'ctaiy mentioned, that with the view of more eifeetually, aiding 
Major Napier in the important object embodied in his communication, he 
had sought the assistance of Dr. Falconer, Superintendent 11. C. Botaiflc 
Garden ; and had now tho pleasure to submit the following remarks with 
which that gentleman had obligingly furnished him ;— 

“ I have perused Mqjor Napier’s letfipr regarding the important object oit 
turning the State Gardens in the Punjaub {fi advantage in improving the 
cultivated products of the country, by introducing and disseminating improved 
sorts, and I shall bo most happy to contribute any available materials from 
this Institution, to furthea so desirable an object. 

“ The Shalimar Garden at Lahore, founded by the Moghuls, is of great 
extent, and possesses the very important advantage of easy irrigation—an 
invaluable condition of a garden, daring the dry months, in a hot parched 
country like the Pifiijaub ^ and 1 have little doubt but Enro]?ean vegetables, 
ice., will be cultivated with great success. Major Napier’s head of desiderata 
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are^o comprehensive, that there is little left to add, except a few hints in the 
way of detail. Of Cereal grains, maize is extensively grown in the northern 
parts of the Punjaub, anti forms a large portion of the food of the inhabitants. 
It is especially abundant along tke outer hills and lower vallies of the Hima¬ 
layas. Ilie cultivated sorts might, with advantage, be replaced by some 
of the most productiye kinds of Indian com grown in the United States ; 
and which the Soriety is often in the way of receiving. 

“ Mice. —The kinds found in the Hills along the Punjaub, and in the valley 
of Peshawar beyond it, arc of tlie imest description, and far superior to 
any thing cultivated in this part of India. The Bara rice of Peshawur and 
tjie pontmuiCee rice of Cashmere may be mentioned os examples. The So- 
eietygmight probably with advantage forward some of the large-grained rice, 
of the southern states of North America, so extensively in demand in Europe. 

*The Wheats grown in the Punjaub are chiefly the hard or “ steely bodied” 
sort—the " £>aood-Khanoe” being the most common; and in sending supplies 
the Society had perhaps better direct its attention to the " soft” or “ farina¬ 
ceous” wheats wliich are less abundant. 

“With regard to Major Napier’s remark abont the miserable condition, 
frequently exhibited by the sugar-cane, the &ult lies more probably in 
wretched cultivation than in the nature of the cane : more especially want 
of manuring, and of sufiicient irrigation. The Punjauboos are so far in 
advance of the people of Hindoostan, that they use opposed rollers for the 
expression of the juice, instead of the ineffective and power-wasting “ Koloo” 
of Hindoostan. And the “ Nubat” (sugar-candy) of Caskmoro, prepared 
from Ponjanb sugar, was of a very superior quality, and used to be exported 
to'Affgbanisthn, Persia, and Central Asia, bearing a large price. 

“ Vegetables. —Every thing in the shape of Europe vegetables may bo ex¬ 
pected to succeed—and the Society cannot be too liberal in its supply both as 
regards quantity and variety. 

“ With regard to fruit frees, a great variety of very excellent kinds of 
apples imd pears are grown in Cashmere. Some of the pears arc delicious, 
but they do not keep, and will not stand carriage for exportationato the 
plains. Tlie cheriy also, “ gilass” and several other European kinds of fruit, 
with the finest description of grapes, are cultivated extensively in Cashmere. 
.Those could all be brought with great fi^ility down to Lahore, and by estab¬ 
lishing a correspondence with the Lahore and Amritsir gardens, the Society 
might annually be able to pi|)eare supplies for transmission to Europe. 
A new branch of the SoeWy’s operations opened in this direction I regard 
as one of the most important and promising to which its attention could be 
directed; ac‘d I strongly recommend the subject to, the consideration of the 
Conneil. 

“There is one tree adapted for growth in the more arid re^ons of the 
Punjaub, which I would specially recommend to the attention of the Punjaub 
institution ; nalholy, the carob tree of Syria, or Ceratonid siliguastrum, the 
seeds of which are used for food in years of scarcity.” 
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In reference to the concluding paragraph of the above communication, the 
Secretary mentioned that the euggegtion of introducing the carob tree had 
been also urged some years ago by Dr. Idndley, as the following extnust of 
a paper addressed by him to the Court of directors, bearing date January 
1839, would show. The paper in question, having reference to the inter¬ 
change between Asia and Europe of the trees and plants, the produce of 
each other’s soil, is reprinted in the seventh volume of the Transaction^ of 
the Society :— 

The carob tree, a native of Syria, and the hottest parts ot the South of 
Europe. 

“This forms a large tree, which bears in abundance pods filled w^ ^ 
nutritious substance. It is tenacious of life in a singular Jbgree, and seeljs its 
nourishment far from the sur&ce of the ground, on which account it suffers 
little from the long continuance of drought. Tho pods are a common article 
of food in the countries where the tree is found, and are by some supposed to 
be the “ locusts” on which St. John fed in tho wilderness ; they are some¬ 
times sold in tho fruiterer’s shops of London. During the Peninsular war, 
the pods were found of great value as food for cavalry horses, and I entertain 
no doubt that if the tree could be extensively introduced into the milder 
parts of Northern India, it would render the famines we read of almost 
impossible. Seed of tliis might be obtained conveniently in Egypt.” 

Betolved, —That the best tlianks of the Society be given to Dr. Falconer for 
the above suggestions and offer of assistance. That a copy thereof be sent 
to Major Napier, and his attention bo particularly requested to the introduc¬ 
tion of the fruits of Cashmere into the State gardens of the Punjaub : and 
further, that every aid consistent with the means of the Society^ bo accorded 
to Major Napier in enabling him to carry out tho dqsirable objects above 
referred to. 

Propoml for the interchange of Agricultural Seeds between the variohs 
districts of India. 

KeaAthe following communicatibn from Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, suggesting a liberal interchange of*Agricultiwal seeds betwwn 
the various districts of India :— 

“I must beg of you to apologize to the Society for me in not^Jiaving, 
sooner acknowiedged your kind and satisfactory letter of the llth Marolt 
last, announcing the cordial approval of tho ^iety to the proposed annual 
exhibition at the Titalya Fair of cattle and country' produce. Pray offer the 
thanks of the subscribers to this scheme to the Society for tho annual dona¬ 
tion of 100 Rs. in cash or in silver wnedals, and allow me to Request, that 
for the coming exhibition we may have 4 medals and the remainder in cash. 
I shall draw upon you for the cash when I know the cost of the medals. 

" The extract you sent me from a note of Dr. Boyle’s is satisfactory, as 
confirming my notibn of the propriety of distributing the bes? sorts of Indian 
grains in districts which grow inferior sorts : rather than delay all efforts at 
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improyement until we are able to import the very best soi-ta from Europe. 
The distribution of good sorts of cereal and other grains, pulses, oil seeds, 
fee., is a matter of the highest importance to the improyement of the coun- 
tiy ; an4 almost aboye all others most worthy of the attention and care of 
the Agricultural Society and its di^achcd members. I wish I could quicken 
attention to this matter. 

“ Do not howeyer think that I would adyocate the distribution of grains 
oyer this yast and fertile lands in pounds, and by means of “ oyerland” and 
bhangy parcels. This is altogether useless and nnworthy of the great objeb't 
in yiew—the amelioration of the condition of the people through the in- 
crossed production of their soil. 

“ It ought to be hone by thousuids of mannds and in boat-loads, whereyer 
there is a nayigable stream or riyer, and where there is not, by strings of 
hackeries and brinjari bullocks throughout all the inland districts from 
Cape Comorin to the Sutledgo. You will say that the Agricultural Society 
has not the pecuniary means to attempt eyen this good work, and this is 
probably the case, but that is not a sufficient reason for oyerlooking the 
subject, if it shall be found practicable to accomplish it; and if the Society 
is satisfied that groat good would accrue to the country from the adoption 
of a plan to put the scheme in execution, it would giye me great pleasure 
to find that the Society took up this extended project in the cordial spirit by 
which it met the local project now in train of experiment. If it does so, 
I would suggest that it apply to its own members for any sums they may 
be disposed to adyance on loan without interest for a period of fiyo years, the 
money to be employed under tho direction of the Society, with the aid and 
sahetion of (soyemment, by its local officers in distributing the best sorts 
of Indian Agricnltunsl seeds through the districts which now grow inferior 
sorts. The distribution to be by sale, a'hd if possible at no sacrifieo of money. 
If, a strong disposition to the project’is shown by the members, and substan¬ 
tially eyinced by loans, I would propose that the Society solicit the further 
assistance of Govommont by adyancing a lakh of rupees or such sum as may 
be sufficient for the purpose under whateyo*r guarantee it may approiai; the 
mdiioy to be used >Bt least fiye years for the aboye purpose, at the end of 
which period the Goyemment and the Society to determine the extent of 
•benefit'oonferred on the country, and whether it shall be continued. I am 
greatly mistaken in my anticipations if the result would not be moat satis¬ 
factory ; and wliat could moro appropriately grace the eoneluaion of the 
present Charter than the exhibition of a substantial fayor conferred on the 
working population of the country by such means. The Agricultural Society 
is the most &tting body to take the initidtiye in such a scheme, and I hope it 
will do so. It would not be difficult, I think, to organize machinery for the 
execution of the plan. The preliminary stops would be to ascertain from 
the Ueyenue Authorities, Members of the Society, and others, in what dis¬ 
tricts really gooS graitts are grown ; and in what districts' the inferior ones 
only prevail. 
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“ The former would to selected to furnish the annual supply for the latter. 
Tnen it would to necessary to procure the aid of the Bevenue Authorities, 
planters and others, to ascertain what quantity of seed would be taken annu¬ 
ally in each district, and the rate at which 4t would'be readily purchased. 
In some districts a profit might accrue from this rate. Id otiuAs there 
might be some loss. The seeds might in all cases to consigned to the collec¬ 
tors on their indents, the same to bo leased on the enquiries abore noted, 
and they would bo the best persons to distribute them, and realize -tjio 
proceeds, placing the same by orders of Government to the credit of the 
Agricultural Society or wliatever body may be appointed or approved by 
Government in communication with the Society for tho important work. 
This faint outline of a plan will soon receive extension—or bo overlooked^ 
for a better one if the Society will but entertain tto project. Pray Ict^ me 
know how it is received, and believe that if I can in any way help it to matu¬ 
rity, I shall do so with all my heart. £vory step taken by tho Society to 
benefit the people of India is one in ijbe right direction, it is doubtful, I 
think, how far its efforts to contribute to the tastes and fancies of its Euro¬ 
pean members by shows of flowers, fruits and vegetables, are conducive to ifs 
real interests or a judicious mode of expending its resources.” 

In connection with the above communication, tho Secretary submitted a 
memorandum, drawn up from the records of the Society, showing what steps 
were taken on the occasion of a suggestion, of a somewliat similar nature 
to that of Dr. Campbell, made about six years ago by Mr. Kavenshaw, then 
Commissioner of Revenue for liohar. After some discussion, in the course 
of which the advantages to be expected from such a scheme wore fully 
admitted, and the difiicnlties in the way of accomplishing it pointed out, it 
was resolved, that the subject matter of this, communication, requiring mure 
matured consideration tlian can bo given to it at a general mcodpg, be refer¬ 
red for report to the “ Grain and Finance” Committees conjointly. 


Proposed introduction of the Parjeelmy species'of Oak into England. 

Tho Secretary informed the meeting that, in accordance with the sug¬ 
gestion of Dr. Falconer, as recorded in tho last month’s proceedings, he had 
requestsd the assistance of Dr, C&mptoll in procuring fresh acorns fi{ the 
Darjeeling species of Oak for transmission to England. .lie had now the 
pleasure to submit an extract of a letter from that gentleman in reply, as 
also a second communication from Dr. Falconer on the same subjects:— 

“ I have tho pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your’s of t6e 15th 
instant, and in reply to state, that I otoorved Jir. Falconer’s proposal to senff 
fresh acorns of the oaks from .this part of thd world to England ; and that 
I purposed at the proper season sending some to tho Society to enable it to 
moot the proposition. In November next I hope to fulfil your wishes on this 
point, as that is the best* month foi* collecting acorns, and for •forwarding 
them safe and quickly. Does Dr. Falconer know if any of the Darjeeling 
oaks are growing in England 1 Some years’ ago I sent despatches of smoms 
from this to Lord Auckland and Dr. Wafiioh for transmission to England, 
and Dr. Wallich told me in January 1846, that, the best* mod$ of forwarding 
them was in boxSs with earth ; so as to allow of their germinating on the 
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voyage. I think this is very likely to be the best method, for I have never 
seen any acorns which wore kept in the honso during the winter germinate 
in the spring; those that lie in the ground all through the winter sprout 
in A.piil and May. I'also sent'acorns from this to the Mon’ble Mr. C. H. 
CameroA, to bb tried in Ceylon. He forwarded them by steam without any 
delay, and had them planted at on'ce ; but I never heard the result. Perhaps 
you can learn it from some one in Ceylon or Calcutta, who takes an interest 
in- tfueh matters, and had opportunities of knowing. Whatever may be con¬ 
sidered the be^t mode of forwarding them to Europe, I may m well caution 
you of the extreme liability of the acorns of this place to be attacked by a 
small insect—a sort of weevil, and invisible to the naked eye. The oak 
Xrefft and the wood are similarly susceptible. Tlie former, while to all 
app<;arance in fnlPhealtU and vigour, are suddenly stricken and die. In all 
such cases that I have examined, the bark has been attacked by small 
insects, and converted into a yellowish mealy powder. The conversion of 
the bark into this state precedes ap.d accompanies the decay of the trees. 
There is a fine tree close to my house which has died within the lost year, 
and in the manner above described. Sometimes a branch only is attacked, 
which is marked by its dead black leaves, while the whole tree besides is in 
perfect foliage. ITio oak is, upon the whole, I think our best timber, but it 
is subject to the attacks of the weevil after it is felled, and while it remains 
exposed to the weather. I'havc not observed that it is at all attacked under 
cover.” 

Dr. Falconer observes as follows :— 

“ I have had the pleasure of receiving your note of the 4th, with the 
extract from Dr. Campbell’s letter. 

“ I am not aware that any of the oak acorns sent by Dr. Campbell have 
bpen raised in England. I believe Quereus lamoUosa is growing in the Boyal 
Gardens at Kew, but probably not from Daijeoling seed. In fact, the acorns 
of the Himalayan oSks hardly ever reach England‘in a germinating state. 
Tills I found, by the experience of numerous trials, when at Saharunpoor. 
The embryo is thick and fleshy, with laige juicy cotyledons, and a slight 
degree of desiccation is sufficient to destroy the vitality of the seed. In the 
Himalayas, the acorns ripen towards the end of the rains, and they drop 
from the trees, saturated with moisture, 'and with the germinatinguprocess 
ak«ady begun : you will rarbly pick up an acorn on the ground if on grass or 
moss that has not already protruded the radicle of the germ. Sending seeds 
of this description home in a packet, however prepared, even by the overland 
route, 18 nearly hopeless. The only certain plan is to sow the acorns fresh 
In glazed cases, prepared to go jto sea, knd the chances are, that most of them 
wiH reach England in the condition of vigorous, seedling plants. 

" The insect to which Dr. Campbell refers as a weevil, infests, I suspect, 
most of the Himalayan oaks ; worm-eating being excessively common in the 
acorns of those occurring on the N. Vf. Himalayas ; and the timber, with 
the exception of one or two species, is very liable to dry-rot, or to decay, if 
at all expored to moisture ; or if used as beuns, without seasoning, 

“ I shall most gladly receive any of the Cape acorns mentioned by you that 
you can spare) and ,J beg you will oblige me with them at your earliest 
convenience.” 
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Conimunicalionx on various sitlijeclx. 

The following communications were also submitted :— 

1. From B. JI. Hodgson, Esq., communicating additional remarks regarding 
certain silk worms of the Satd forest, in npply to the observations of Mr. 
B. W. Frith on his former paper. Heferred to the Committee of Sapers. 

2. From Baboo Tarrucknauth Hoy, siihmitting a larger jiortion of his 
translation in Bongallee of “ Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening.” 

It was agreed to refer this translation for report to a committee consislpng 
of Bajah Suttchum Ghosaul, Baboos Bamgopaul Ghose and Peary Chund 
Mitter. ’ 

3. From K. M. Scott, Esq., mentioning the superior size and weight of 
peaches, the produce of his garden at Gowhatti, Assam :— 

“ I see that at the last Horticultural exhibition akBhangleporo,the peaches 
which carried olF the prize were reckoned very fine, and that some of them 
weighed as much as 12 tolahs ! One morning about the end of last month 
(May) I liad about 60 peaches from my garden, the four largest of which 
weighed together 83-12—the six next largest 104-8, and very few of them 
were under 12 and 14 tolahs. The circumference of the larger ones w*as 
from i) to 10J inches. The heaviest I have weighed this season 22-4, but I 
have had scores weighing upwards of 19 and 20 tolahs.” 

The Secretary was requested to apply to Dr. Scott for some grafts from 
these trees and as many stones as can bo spared-i-also for a few details as to 
the stock from which they liavo been obtained, plan of treatment, &c. 

4. From E. E. Woodcock, Esq., dated Boerbhoom, .July 6. Mr. Woodcock 
states, that at the cxpence of a groat deal of labor he has succeeded in making 
a garden of about a beegah of ground, with a good supply of water close at 
hand. “The garden,”—observes Mr. Woodcock—“is beautifully fenced in, 
and the Tndian-com yon sent mo a short time ago sown, and ^springing up 
Inxnriiintly. It is entirely at the disposal of the Horticultmul Society ior 
any purpose for widch they may wish to make use of it, and on this account 
only it was made. 1 shall feci happy in being made the medium for carrying 
out any object in the horticultural line.”* 

Besoleed,'—That the best thanks of the Society' be given to Mr. Woodcock 
for his liberal offer, and that supplies of Carolina seed paddy and an^ other 
n.seful descriptions of seeds be forwarded to him for cultivation, with ^ view 
to the (distribution of the acclimated seed among>the ryots in the vicinity 4 >f 
the station. • 

.5. From Major T. E. A. Napleton, Honorary Secretary Branch A. and 
IT. S. Bhauglepore, intimating his intention of sending a quantity df accli¬ 
mated vegetable seeds, the produce of their Branch garden. Major Napletoif 
adds:— \ • 

“ Begarding the oats and wheat sent out by the Court of Directors and 
forwarded to us by the Parent Society, I greatly regret to tell you that from 
all the reports I have received from this and the neighbouring disifricts, almost 
a complete failure has been the result of the crops. 

“ The wheat in all cases appears to have grown into a bush, and^at reaping 
time to have thrown out a very few thin ears, of which I shall send you a 
sample with the arelimated seeds. Dr. Dcnl}am of Gya, Mr. Donzelle of 
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Toolaeah Factoi'y, and myself weiv a little more fortunate with the oats ; 
but generally speaking, they were a failure also. They grew most luxuriantly 
to the height of six feet ^nt threw out very thin ears of com. I attribute 
what little success attended my. sowings to the circumstance of one of my 
cows getting lorse one night and eating off the tops of the oat-stalks, and this 
check of their rapid growth is, it; my opinion, the sole cause of these few 
stalks producing good oats.” 

6 .. From Messrs. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, intimating that they 
arc preparing the usual annual consignment of vegetable seeds, and that it 
may bo expeetdd the end of July. • 

7. From Mr. D. I^andreth, Pliiladelphia, advising the despatch per lVa.sk- 
inffton Alston, of a quantity of Indian-com, and stating that the remainder 
of t*ho consignment (vogotable and flower seeds) will be despatched from 
lloston in May. 

8 . From Messrs. Smith, Iluffnagle and Co., announcing the arrival per 
Leonora of the consignment of Carolina seed paddy ordered by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal for trial on the Arracan coast. 

' 9. From J. O. Price, Esq., Government Cotton Planter, Dacca, reporting 
unfavorably of the working qualities of a pair of Houldsworth’s ehurkas 
forwarded to him last year by the Society. 

10. From Messrs. Bum and Co., suggesting that the repairs to the Eastern 
porch of the Metcalfe Ilall.be delayed till after the rains, as the removal of 
the defective columns might be attended with considerable risk, if attempted 
during the present season, and enclosing a receipt for Rs. .511-15 (i, in ad¬ 
vance, being one-half the amount in terms of their estimate already submit¬ 
ted. Messrs. Bum and Co. conceive that " the Committee of Management 
cannot object to pay this advance, as the oxpenco of the teak timber fur the 
security of the porch was paid for by thorn 12 months ago.” 

After a brief discussion it was ordered, that the advance l>c made. 

The minutes of the Committee of Papers, to whom were referred for 
report, an application from Mr. Speedo, soliciting from tho Society “ sonu; 
degree of encouragement and patronage” to aid him in carrying'through the 
press an abridgement in Bengalee of his “ New Indian Gardener,”—wer(? 
likewis'e submitted. The members offori several suggestions rvith Ijhc view 
of making tho proposed work more generally useful to the native gardener, 
and close their remurks by recommending its encouragement by the Society, 
“ on thc,f3xpres8 ground of its being tho first attempt to furnish a work on 
gardefting'in the vernacular of Bengal irrespective altogether of its merits" ; 
•and they are further of opinion, that the host mode of encouragement would 
be>to take a certain number o^ copies, the same being regulated by tho price 
of tho work. 

Resolved, —That the substance of these minutes be communicated to Mr. 
Speede, and his particular attention directed to fho recommendations con¬ 
tained therein. That on the completion of the work it be again submitted 
to the Conpnittcc, and tho extent of patronage governed ultimately by such 
report as they m.ny make on it. 
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' (Thursday, ^Oth August, 1848.; 

Dr. Charles iruffnaglo, Vice-1’resident, in the chaii;. 

Elections. 

Major General Sir W. R. Gilbert, K.C.B., Messrs. G. Ilewett, R. Spooner, 
A. 11. Matthews, Captain Champneys and Comet Crabtree. 

Proposals. 

j R. Inco, Ksq., Chittagong,—^proposed by Mr. A. Sconce, ‘veeoudod by Mr. 
K. Skipwith ; 

William Thomson, Esq., (firm of Messrs. Malcom and Co.)—proposed 
by Mr. W. Hammill, seconded by Mr. 8 . P. Griffiths ; 

Robert Stopford, Esq.,—proposed by Mr. W. (i. Rose, seconded by Dr. 
Hnfi'nagle ; 

liaboo Rajendur Dutt, Caleutta,—proposed by Baboo Rearyehund Mittra, 
seconded by Rajah Pratab Chnnder Sing. 

Baboo Ramapersaud Roy, Bahadoor, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. 
Anderson, seconded by Baboo P. C. Mittra. 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

1 . A large supply of teak seed from the Teuasserim provinces. Presented 
lig Captain Latter. 

a. Seventy-five seers of Julalga wheat from the Nerbudda. Presented by 
Lieut.-Col. Ouseley. 

In his commanication, advising the despatch of this wheat, Col. Ouseley 
mentions that ho has sent 50 seers of it to Sir U. Willock, and 26 seers of 
the Pissee wheat, as he is anxious to know what the opinion of English 
farmers may be regarding the produce of the Nerbudda valley. Col. Ouseley 
hopes some one may take a fancy to this Julalya wheat at or near Caicutla, 
as he thinks the albivial soil of Bengal, if not in too damp a situation, would 
answer particularly well. 

3. A fine supply of acclimated vegetable seeds, the produce of tho Bhauglc- 
poro branch garden, consisting of caulifiower, artiehoko, beet, lettuce, turnip 
and carrot. Presented by Major Napleton, on behalf of the Branch Society 
at Bhauglepore. 

4. An assortment of acclimated vegetable and flower seeds, the proilace of 
the Lucknow branch garden; also specimens of wheat, liarley and oats raised 
from the seed forwarded last year to the Parent Society by the, Court of 
Directors. Presented by Captain Uollings. 

These specimens are veiy superior,,to the bundle of wheat received frunj 
Major Napleton, raised from the same batch ^f seed ; but, as stated by Mqjor 
Napleton, in his letter inserted in the last month’s'proceedings, tho result of 
the trials in the Bhauglepore and neighbouring districts, was a complete 
failure as regards the produce, thoug)i tho seeds germinated readily. 

5. A large assortment of American maize of sorts, and a few raannds of 
cotton seed of three kinds, viz., “ Protective,” “ Parent,” and a cross on Sea 
Island. Forwarded at the Society’s reqt'est, by Mr. Landreth, ^edsnian at 
Philadelphia. 
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C. An assortment of Cape bulbs. Vwrhtmd hy tlie Society. 

The ^cretary stated, tliat a portion of these had been forwarded to tlib 
Lucknow and Bhauglepere gardens, and a few of eaeh to the Society’s garden. 

7. A further supply 'of Tine cuttings. Presented by W. Stalhtrt, Esq. 

8 . A stnall Quantity of English regotable and flower seeds, forwarded by 
Dr. Boyle from the India Iloase, and received by the last steamer. 

9. Specimens of cbtton and twist, the jiroduce of the Lucknow garden. 
Presented by Captain llollings. 

In his notes intimating the despatch of this cotton, and the seeds above 
mentioned, Captain llollings gives a few details about the garden undbr 
his cliargo. “ We have had”—he observes—“ a great show of flowers 
thfa ^year; on my return I found specimens of almost all the kinds ex¬ 
hibited in Calcutta, when I was there, in great perfection; the jMoxes 
were very handsome, and of all kinds. Wo have not been able to preserve 
any old plants of heart’s-easc, although we have not lost a single one of vio¬ 
lets ; the season has been trying for ^geraniums, but those in the garden are 
alive. All the flowering shrubs are in excellent order. I can give seed of 
the Sumach and cuttings of the Moms mtUlicaulis to any one who retjuiies 
them, also in the season, cuttings of tapioca. We have had a bad fruit season, 
the blossom was blighted by rain and strong easterly winds, and a large por¬ 
tion of the fruit blovm oft’ by storms before it was ripe,—and the most 
unfavorable weather lately ■(7th July) has comjilcted the destruction of our 
crops. Wo have had no regular rains yet, and are suft’orhig much from want 
of them ; the hot winds bum up the trees.” 

The minutes of the members of the Grain and ]‘'inanco Committees, to 
whose consideration was referred the communication from Dr. ('ampbell 
read at the last racetingj suggesting a project fur the liberal interchange of 
ag<rieultural seeds between the various districts of India, were submitted 
to the meeting. The^members concur generally in the impracticability of the 
measure proposed by Dr. Campbell, and soipc of them in its inexpediency. 

Resolved ,—That the substance o( these minutes be commuuicated to Dr. 
Campbell. 

Read the following letter from Lieut.-Col. Ouseley, acknowledging the 
award t.o him by the Society of a gold medal, in terms of the motioiiacarriod 
at, the last general, meeting 

James Esq., llouy. Secy. A. and U. Society. 

.Si II,— The distinguished honor conferred upon me, by the Agricultui-al 
and Horticultural Society of India, as intimated to me in your letter of the 
17th inst., I shall ever feel tbo greatest pride in, at the same time I experi¬ 
ence the most grateful feelings for the high consideration aftorded my endea¬ 
vours to promote the welfare of the chargU entrusted to me, by the Society. 

It is entiijely attributable to the opportunities I have enjoyed of laboring 
in such extensive and valuable tracts of country, hitherto little known, the 
capabilities of which, must, 1 hope, soon be developed. 

To you ih particular, I am much indebted, in having from the first, and 
on all occasions, so kindly brought to the notice of the Society the very 
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important subject of the wheats, linseed, &c. of the Nerbudda, and the coffee 
now I hope safely introduced into Chota Nagpore. 

i have, &c„ . 

Ohola Nag pore, July i'ind, IMS. ' J. 11. Ouseuev. 

A communication from Dr. Falconer, Submitting a letter to his address 
from Major Williams, Senior Assistant Commissioner of Arracan, regarding 
a monstrous specimen of the jack fruit was next road :— 

“ I have the pleasure to send you a communication from JJIajor VVilliams, 
I'olitieal Agent, Kyook Phyoo, dated the 24th July, resjiecting a monstrous 
kind of jack fruit, wliicli weighed upwards of (i3 lt>s., and measured 4 feet 1 ^ 
inches by 4 feet 8 inclies. This prodigy of a jack grows at Tulak, a viUagp 
in the province of Kyook Phyoo, and is called “ Paton Piennaithee,” /rora 
its size. 

“Major Williams put up some of the germinating seed in a small open box : 
but no particular care app(!ar.s to have been taken of them on board the 
steamer, and on ri aciiing the Botanic Garden, they were all found to haye 
moulded or dam}>vd off', except one. Tliis result is very much to be regret¬ 
ted, nut 1 hope to bo able to procure some plants from Mr. Tlmrbnm, 
M.ajor Williams' tenipori.ry successor, during his absence on sick leave to the 
Cajie. 

“An thi.ig .ipproaciiing 0:1 lt>s. is a prodigidus size for a jack fruit. It 
is considered large by the natives of Bengal when it attains 30 lbs. I retain 
the solitary surviving seed for the Botanic Garden. 

“ It may bo of interest to the society to learn in connection with the sub 
jeet of the jack fruit C Arlocarpus integrifolia ) that the bread fruit tree 
fA rtocarp-ue incisa J has this year fruited in the Botanic Garden. The seeds 
have ripened, although the fruit was comparatively small. The tree w,as 
c'-own under dense shade by Dr. Wallich, in cousequonco of its havitig been 
fouiul to die down .uiinuilly to the bottom of the stem when grown exposed. 
It bas now attained a goodly size', bem^ about 30/eet high, but has drawn 
up slender, with a clean naked stem, in conscqqcnce of having been grown 
in shade. Its crown has now risen above tho mangoe trees which covered it. 
1 think the circumstance deserving a record, as Dr. Wallich in his, otficial 
report, •dated December 1840, stales that the bread fruit and Cheromolia 
had never fruited in tho Botanic Garden up to ^hat time., It is of the scod- 
bcaring kind, which is not so much esteemed as the seodle.sa sort of the 
South Sea I.slaads.” 

Botanic Garden, (ith AtiguH. 

“ M V Dear Stu,—I have just hod “brought in to me the largest jack fruit' 
I ever saw, or that over has. been seen. Ft ^ws at Tulak, a village in fhis 
province, and one tree amongst many others only bears the monster fruit. 
Many years ago one of them was presented to the late Mr. Charles Paton, 
formerly Commissioner of Arracan, ‘and from its gigantic size \vas named, 
and is so named by tho Mugs to tliis day, the “ Paton Piennaithee,” or 
Paton jack fruit. Mr. Paton was a very laige man. • 

It mc.asured round 4 feet 1 ^ inches, and roiuid longitudinally 4 feet 8 inches, 
and weighed 31 i swrs. . 
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The weight and dimensiona are Icaa than they should bo, as a large piece of 
the fruit was cut oif before it was brought to mo. 

I request the favor of^our sending some of the seeds which I send you to 
Mr. Hume, the SocietaVy Hortictaltural Society and this communication. 

Kyoultrhy<fb,JulyMat,\94i. D. Williams.” 

** In a work I have, it is said tluit this fruit grows to the weight of 30 lls.; 
this fruit weighs 63Tbs., and not a whole one :—all the seeds liavo vegetated 
within the fruit!—and I am obliged to plant them at once, and will send 
them to you by Captain Dicey of the steamer.” 

In reference to Dr. Falconer’s remark regarding the fruiting of the 
Artocarpug incim in the Botanic Garden, the Secretary intimated, that the 
!iioc', 9 ty had two very healthy individuals of this tree in its garden, raised from 
a fciy roots received froni*Egypt through the kindness of Dr. JJuifnagle. 

Communicationg on various subjects. 

1 . Prom G . A. Bushby,Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, trans¬ 
mitting for the information of the Society, copy of a memorandum by Dr. 
Boyle, on the subject of the failure of the agricultural seeds last forwarded 
by the Court of Direetora, and stating that the suggestion of Dr. Boyle for 
the despatch of further supplies, according to the mode proposed by him, has 
met the approval of the Court. Bcferred to the Committee of Papers. 

2. Prom Major Kapleton; Ilony. Secy. Branch A. and H. Society, Bhangle- 
poro, offering his acknowledgments for the fine supply of Carolina paddy, 
white linseed, tobacco and other seeds sent him in July. 

3. Prom Mr. D. Bandreth, Philadelpliia, dated May 23rd, advising the 
shipment of the Society’s order of vegetable and flower seeds. 

4. Prom J. G. Bruce,. Esq., Deputy Collector, Cawnpore, enclosing a letter 
addressed by him to the Commissioner of Bevenue, Allahabad, on the 
subject of indigenous cotton, and requesting its publieatiou in the Society’s 
Journal. Mr. BmCe also requests the Society to procure for him 12,5 
maunds of good American cotton seed, for which he will be happy to remit 
t]io amount. 

Tlie above letter and its enclosure were referred to the Committee of 
Papers. In reference to the application for cotton seed, it W’as agreed to 
place a portion of the stock just received from the United Statesnat Mr. 
Bruce’s disposal, jind the Sdhretary was further requested to communicate to 
that gentleman in What manner liis desire for the laige supply required for 
next year’s experiments could bdbt be met. 

Before the members sopara^d, th6 Secretary drew their attention to a 
cotton-cleaning machinn on the churka principle, received since the last 
monthly meeting, which had been forwarded by Mr. Bum of Edinburgh, to 
compete for the Society’s prize. The rainy season being an unpropitious 
time for totting the working powers ofti churka, it being necessary to expose 
the kuppas for several hours to the sun previous to passing it through 
the rollers, it was agreed to defer the trial of this, and any other machines 
that should be sent in for competition, till the cold season. 





REPORT OF AN EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND FLOW¬ 
ERS, HELD AT BHAUGLEPORE, ON 27tH NOVEMBER, 1848^, 

fCommunicated bi/ Major T. A. Nai’leton, Honorary Secretary 
Branch Agri-Horti, and Ploricukural Society.) 

• 

The first horticultural exhibition of the season took place in the 
Society’s show-rooms, in the public gardens, on Monday, the 27th 
of November 1848, at 4 o’clock. 

The attendance of European and Native gentlemen was great, and 
every one who honored the show with their presence seemed to take 
a lively interest in the proceedings of the evening. 

The show of vegetables was not so fine as it has been on former 
occasions at this season of the year, but the circumstance of three days 
heavy rain, accompanied by a severe gale of wind liaving visited us 
at a season when wc least expected it, viz. from the 14th to the 

t 

16th of October, will easily aepoupt for our first crops having been 
destroyed, and our second ones being unnsuaHy late. 

The following baskets of vegetables were to be seen on the show- 
tables, the produce of our Society’s gardens: 

Peas* cauliflower, beet-root, new potatqes from Bombay‘seed, 
asparagus, turnips, carrots, Tenasscrim yams, onions* French beans, 
love-apples (2 varieties), lettuce, endive, scarlet radishes, ,t»,bbage^ 
plantains, brinjals, Caubool capsicums, Nepaul chillies, spinach, pars-, 
ley, herbs, West India arrow-root tubers. J 

** I ♦ 

The following gentlemen wpre kind enough to do the duty of 
umpires: Mr. Cathcart, Mr. Alexander, Mr.Loch, and.Muharaja 
Jyemungul Sing, and h’aving inspected the dalees from our Society’s 
gardens, pronounced every thing to be excellent, and higljly credit¬ 
able to the institution. 
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From private gardens there were an immense number of dalees 
brought for competition, and the umpires awarded prizes as follows: 

To the gardener of W. S^. Alexander, Esq., the sum of 5 rupees 
and 12‘annas, for a bouquet of roses, a basket of peas, and for the 
best cabbage, French beans, radish, and chillies. 

To the gardener of G. F. Brown, Esq., 1 rupee and 8 annas, 
for a bouquet of roses and a dalee of cabbages. 

To the gardener of R. N. Shore, Esq., the sum of 3 rupees, for 
the best specimens of double Zinnias, radish, capsicums, and West 
•India arrow-root. 

• I 

To the gardener of P. Onraet, E&q., the sum of 2 rupees, for 
five superb yellow dahlias. 

To the gardener of Captain Den, 2 rupees, for lettuce, cauliflower, 
and Jerusalera artichokes. 

To the gardener of J. Glas, Esq., the sum of 4 rupees, for a 
bouquet of beautiful double pink Chrysanthemums, which, from 
their circular shape, general fulness, and pretty color, were mistaken 
for double daisies; also for double white China rose. West India 
arrow-root tubers, and Tenasserim yams. 

To the gardener of J. Piron, Esq., 1 rupee, for the best basket 
of beet-root. 

To the Cleveland house gardener, the sum of 11 rupees & 12 annas, 
for the best bouquet of roses (9 varieties), dahlias, sweet brier, Duran- 
fas (3 varieties), also for the best dales of peas, new potatoes from 
Bombay seed, carrots,' ouions, Jerusalem artichokes, and nohl-kohl. 

r 

To the gardener of W. H. Brodhurst, Esq., 1 rupee and 8 annas, 
for a bouquet of Gaillardia picta, turnips and onions. 

To“the gardener of Q-. H. Grant, Esq., the sum of 2 ‘fupees, 
«» ^ 
for cauliflowers aad beet-root. 

To the gardener of R. C. Raikes, Esq., 14 annas, for a bouquet 
' * * * 

of Gaillardia picta, and a basket of turmerick. 

. To the gardener of Mud^un Tackoor, Zumeendar, Kulan, 2 rupees 
and 12 annas, for new potatoes and the best dalee of indigenous ve¬ 
getables of all sorts. 

To the gardener of Baboo Godroo Churti Mitter, 2 rupees and 
12 annas, for the best yams, herbs, and 2nd best dalee of indigenous 
vegetables of all sorts. 
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To the gardener of J. Pontet, Esq., 2 rupees and 8 annas, foi 
nohl-kohl, turmerick and water-cress. 

To the gardener of Quarter-Master Serjeant. Dowling, 2 rupee! 
and 8 annas, for turnips, French beaus and Cabool capMcums. 

To the gardener of Moulvee Ubdobllah Khan, 12 annas, for tin 
.‘{rd best dales of indigenous vegetables of all sorts. 

To the gardener of Moulvee Mahomed Itafiq Khan, 8 aiuias, for 
jHuis. 

The following is a list of money and other donations since our 
last show in May, 1848. 

From Melmoth Hall, Esq., Lehra, Gornckpore, the sum of 
Company’s rupees two hundred on the following accounts: 64 
rupees as a present or money donation on joining the Society as a 
subscriber—18 rupees on account of one year’s subscription in ad¬ 
vance, from the 1st of October, 1848—50 rupees as a money prize 
for the agriculturist or individual who shall bring to our next May 
grain-show five seers of unmixed white wheat. The wheat to be 
Doodea or any other white wheat, grown in the Bhauglepore or 
neighbouring districts. Jubbulpore, Kutmaiidoo, English or Scotch, 
&c. &c. to be considered foreign wheats, and not to be allowed to 
compete for the prize. Also the sum of 50 Rupees to the individual 
who shall bring to the same show five seers of the finest unmixed 
red wheat: all wheats, except those usually grown in the Bhaugle- 
pore or neighbouring districts,,to be considered foreign wheats. 

Also 18 rupees in payment of cue dozen'bottles of arrow-root, 
prepared in the Society’s garden, from "the finest West India 
tubers. 

A donation of 25 rupees from a gcnthiinau from Calcuttfl who 
visited our public garden in October, 1848. 

The Honorable Sir L. Peel’s annual subscription of on^ hundred 
rupees. 

From Captain Swinton, 82nd N. I., H packet of pine seeds from 
the Himalayas. 

From J. F. Cathcart, Esq., Civil Service, two orchidqous plants 
belonging to the genus* Vanda, natives of the Terai, with'a painting 
of their beautiful flowers: also from the same gentlemaq, a money 
donation of one hundred rupees. 
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From Colonel Ouseley, Governor General’s Agent, Chota Nag- 
pore, three hundred cofFee and fifty ten plants, also a fine supply of 
tea seeds. , 

From the Parent Society, two silver medals and fifty rupees, their 
accustomed annual gift, also a'hos of English cereal grains,* a fine 
supply of French beans, peas, white linseed, some vegetable seeds, 
also a splendid assortment of bulbs of rare Cape plants. 

This opportunity is taken of making mention of the cereal graifis 
having nearly all germinated very well, and the crops have now a 
most healthy appearance. 

Most of the Cape bulbs have come up, and are looking very healthy; 
also a donation from the Parent Society of a splendid plant of the 
beautiful Poivrea coceinea, one Gordia Sebestena, and several other 
beautiful flowering plants from their new and flourishing garden. 

From G. Wood, Esq., of Calcutta, a fine plant of Ixora Ja-poniea. 

From J. Piron, Esq., a plant of worm-wood; 

From L. Manly, Esq., of Calcutta, several rare Pelargoniums, 
Arums, Lagerstrommas, Euphorbia jaeqainiflora. Begonia, Due de 
Berri rose, Rosa Manlgana, &c. &c. 

From Dr. Falconer, Superintendent H. C. B. Gardens, a good 
supplj' of flower seeds and some English vegetable seeds. 

From R. Lowther, Esq., Cml Service, some plants of the Aristo- 
locMa indica, some seed of double .stock, luphis, wallflowers, &c. &c. 

From Captain White, commander of the Lord William Bentinek 
Steamer, two bottles of lucerne uecd. 

From G. Drummond, Esq., Peergunge, Purneah, a large packet 
of English flower seeds. 

From Captain Hamil'on, commander of the Steamer Indus, a 
packet of Assam tea seed. 

_ From Muddun Tackoor, Zumeendar, Kulan, Zillah Bhauglepore, 
a fine supply of Prussian-blue and marrow-fat peas. 

From C. Smith, Esq., Civil Service, three packets of seeds of 
plants indigenous to the Cossyah HiFs. 

From W. S. Alexander, Esq., Civil Service, a bottle of Iponwec 
ritbro-emrulea seed. 

* These grains were received by the Parent Society from the India IIous 
in October.— Eds. 
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From Muharaja Jyemuiigul Sing, the sum of twenty rupees, 
which he requested the Honorary Secretary to give as presents to the 
malleen of the public garden. 

From Moulvee Reasut Ullce, Sheristadar Dewaiice A(hiwlut, Mozuf- 
furporc, the sum of twelve rupees, as a donation on joining our Branch 
Society. 

List of New Suhserihers since the last shop;. 

br. C. Sutherland, Esq., Captain S. R. Tickcll, G. A. Shillingford, 
Esq., H. C. Cave, Esq., J. Brandt, Esq., llobcrt Dowcett, £sq.« 
R. S, Cohen, Esq., Charles Tucker, Esq., Robert Neave, Esqt, B. 
Sapte, Esq., Robert J. Richardson, Esq., George Loch, Esq., A. R. 
Smith, Esq., Muharaja Chutturdharee Sahee Bahadoor, Dewan 
Nassir TJllee, A. Ogilvie, Esq., Samuel Smith, Esq., Raboo Keernt 
Sing, R. 0. Haywood, Esq., Shaikh Deedar Ullee, Melmoth Hall, 
Esq., J. J. Ward, Esq., W. H. Smoult, Esq., Moulvee Reasut 
Ullee. 

In the floricultural department were to be seen, from the Society’s 
Garden, many beautiful bouquets. 

The Banisteria laurifolia, Oxalis, many varieties of the Passijioroe, 
a real Forget-me-not, Geraniums, roses (10 varieties), double pinks, 
double Zinnias, Durantas (4 varieties), Ipomveas in great variety, cum 
mnltis aliis, were in lovely blossom. The undermentioned ladies 
most obligingly tested the speeijnens of flowers* brought for com¬ 
petition, and awarded a great many prizes:‘Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. 
Trotter, Mrs. Diaper, and Mrs. Shore. 

There was a vast improvement in the bouquets hrouglit from 
private gardens on this occasion, which i^ a clear indicatiou'of the 
pains bestowed by the members of our Branch Society on the flori- 
cultural department of their respective gardens. 

The Native gentlemen too, of this and the neighbouring cGstricts, 
have of late imbibed a great taste for gjlrdening in alt its branches, 
and thousands of flower plants and fruit-grafts have been sent 
them. 



Extract of Report on the Teak Foreets in the t'enasserim Province!.. 
To J. B. CoiviN, Esd., Commissioner, T. P. 

JJalsd Maulmain: nth May, 1848 . 

I’ara. 2. I crossed the Kokareet.Pass over the Douaw range, in tho begin¬ 
ning of Uccomber last, and proceeded in a NE. direction to the Tlioungyeeu 
rivpr, through the villages of Laydau and Mciplai. From thence I proceed¬ 
ed down the river, along its banks, to Thiopau’s village, south of the 
Kamoklah hills. From thence I started southward towards the sources of 
the river, and endeavoured to keep as much as possible in the centre of the 
foroets; having the Thouugyccn river about five miles on my loft, and the 
JDonaw range about the same distaucc op, my right. Proceeding thus, 1 
<;rossed the Mciplai river, and striking the road leading to tho old town of 
Mierawaddy, I wont along it Iialf a day’s journey, and reached the bank of 
the Thoungyeen a little above the ruins of tho old city. 

'S. At this spot 1 crossed tho river to the Shan side, wishing to see the 
forests in that territory, and the actual eifects of the mode of working them. 
Along the Shan bank of the river, I proceeded till I arrived opposite Papho’s 
village, a little below the junction of the Mcglar and Thoungyeen. 1 hero 
re-crossed to the British side and marched up as far as 1 could towards the 
sources of the Thoungyeen, keeping the river a few miles on my left, until 
1 struck it sumo distance above the junction of the Gauley and Paupee 
Khyonngs.* At the junctiuu of those two streams the Thoungyeen loses its 
name, the main stream taking the name of the Giiulcy Kyoung. 

4. I had thus gone through two-thirds of the forest by land, keeping as 
much us 1 could in the central tracts, penetrating further than any Eu¬ 
ropean before, and reitchiug a spot seldom visited even by natives. I deter¬ 
mined on my return to inspect the foresfs in their whole river face; for 
wliieh purpose I had a raft .made at tho junction of tho Gauley and Paupee 
Kbyoungs, and proceeded with great diiflculty as far as Papho’s village, 
just below tho junction of the Meglar and Thoungyeen. Hero making a 
more ifommodious raft, I i}oated down through the whole length'of the 
stream, laying dolvn> the various streams, and the direction of the river; 
landing tp make inspections whenever necessary, and passing through the 
'prbeipitous' gorges of tho Kyoukhet, and Kamoklah spurs; until 1 arrived 
at the month of Wiensaw Ebyoung,' below which the forests were very 
insignificant. Although ,I had-thus inspected, tho whole river face of the 
forest tract, there was still a locality the central portion of wliicli I had not 
visited by land, viz. from the north face of the liamoklah spur to Wiensaw 
Khyoung, iiiciuding the land occupied' by the villages of Wiensaw, Pow- 
atsau, and Gnathanyu. Accordingly, leaving the village of Wiensaw. I 


* Khyonng. a small strc.iin.'' 
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retraced my steps towards the sontli, keeping the river abont 6 miles on 
iiiy loft, until I reached Gnathanyo’s village; whence I returned by the 
same route to Wiensaw village and crossed “ en roule" to Mauhnain by the 
Donaw Pass. • ' 

5. It will thus he perceived that my route lay through th* whofe length 
of the forests, midway between the Thoun^yecn and the Donaw range, both 
by land as well as along the river face. 

6. The region occupied by the Thoungyeen forests consists of an elevated 
valley, (about 800 feet higher than the Maulmain plains,) having the Donaw 
range on the west, and the range called the “ Toungnyo,” on the east. These 
two ranges, slightly trending towards one another, meet, and form a sort of 
“cut tie me” at the bottom of which rises, and through tlio whole lengfh of 
which, in a north-westerly direcvlon, flows the Thoungyeen river. It runs 
parallel to the Donaw range, which sinks gradually into the plains to admit 
of its junction with the Salween rivop. The Toungnyo range, as far as I 
could learn, runs due N., proceeding into regions uurcached by our geogra¬ 
phy. I should estimate the whole length of tliis valley to be about S.'iO miles ; 
its width, an average of 2.5 to 30. The Thoungyeen, keeping somewhat 
closer to the Donaw range than to the Toungnyo, divides the valley into two 
long strips. The one on the left or western bank being held as British, may 
average about 12 miles in width; the other, or Bban, about 15 or 18. 

7. This valley is happily and conveniently divided into three parts 
by two mountain spurs; the southernmost being called the “Kyoukhet” 
or “ Rocks of Difficulty ;” the northeminost “ Kamoklah,” or “ Tlie Ruler’s 
Rock,” from a 'I'alien prince and his suite Imving been wrecked and drown¬ 
ed there. Thus the valley may be considered as consisting of thrpe 
portions. The highest .And southernmost, from the sources of the Thoun- 
gyeeu to the Kyoulthet spur, may, bo failed the “ Upper Thoungyeen.” The 
next and largest portion, between Kyou^het and Kamoklah may be called the 
“Central Thoungyeen,” and from Kamoklah downward-^, the “Lower 
Thoungyeen.” 

8 . B^th the bounding ranges oLDonaw and Toungnyo, together with their 
spurs, consist of mountain limestone, presenting all the ^rey and grotes^e 
appearances and cavernous issues of sudden waters (many at a high tem¬ 
perature) so characteristic of that rock. Their highest portions again are of 
granite, but of a composition in which the felspar greatly predominates; the 
quartz and mica being in veiy subordinate quantities. It is fur this reason 
the weathered peaks get veiy rapidly disintegrated, the felspar rapidly "de¬ 
composing into Kaolin clay; the fracture of such points presents the dead 
even appearance of a clay rock, rather than the sharp and angular edges of 
true granite. 

n. It is from the disintegrated felspar of these weathered peaks that were 
pi-obably, in a great measure, once supplied the deposits of stiff clay, which 
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we find playing so important a part in the econo,iny of tlie Tlioungyeen 
forests. These ranges are also said to bo metalliferous, 

10. Though the two oiarrow strips into which the valley of the I'houng- 
yeon is divided by theVivor, belting to the same region of land, yet in their 
minor fiSaturoiS they present a curious difiercnco of physical aspect. The 
first thing that drew my attention' was the circumstance, that, in proceeding 
down the Thoungyeen, whilst the British hank presented an innumerable 
sutcession of small streams and rivulets, most of thoiii dry in the cold 
weather; tho 8huu side showed few or none of such, the months of large 
streams only pi-escnting themselves, and in most cases these were dry. 
Whereas the only large stream of equal size on the British side (the Mciplai) 
Vas ^nll of water. ■ This h caused by the fact that whilst the central portion 
of the British forest-strip consists of a considerably raised plateau or ridge, 
tho corresponding portion of the Shan side is depressed ; thus all the water 
ou that side is shed inwards into the depressed central portion, and when 
t^e level of this water gets above the mouth of the evacuating streams, tho 
water flows into the Thoungyeen. When, however, it is lower, tliis central 
region forms marshy rice-land. Whereas on the British side, the central 
portion being raised, (as is well shown by an inspection of the map of the 
Central Thoungyeen) there is one mass of water shed directly into the 
Thoungyeen, another towards tho Donaw range, which, with tho drainage of 
those hills, forms the Mekanai Khyonng, the Lamina Kyonng, the Mciplai 
Kbyoung, riuining north and south, till they meet and proceed in one channel 
eastward into the Thoungyeen, under the common name of Meiplai Uiver. 

11. This difference in the physical geography of the two tracts aft'ects 
their respective forests in a remarkable manner. For, as on the Shan side, 
tho forests only occupy tho more elevated banks of (he river, and the region 
along tho base of the Toungnyo hills, tlicrc.is left tho low central portion for 
rice-land, by which (though unadapted for teak) a considerable population 
n&y bo supported without •trenching on the forests ; and there exist conse¬ 
quently a great deal of Lay “ wet, or permanent cultivation” there. Where¬ 
as an opposite state of things existing on the British side, and there bring no 
la^e central tract adapted'for permanent cultivation, (but only a raised 
plateau on which toak will not grow) the small number of inhabitants it can 
support are obliged to clear tracts of forest for the purpose of raising their 
crops 0 ?" grain. Their cultivation, though on a plain, is therefore called 

Toungya “hill, or shifting osiltivation.”* It will be shown that these 

* 

* Before the occupation of these provinces by the Burmese, the valley of the Thoungyeen was 
divided into four countries or jurisdictions, extending from the Donaw to the Toungnyo range, 
and supported ^ considerable Talien population*, The chief ciyes, the ruins of which may still 
be traced were Mierawadie, Dongnwey (now Wiensaw), Donggryvep (now Ehalaik), and Dong- 
Thoutigyeeti, These were all situated on the now British bank of the Thoungyeen, whilst 
their rice cultk/ation lay ou the other side of tiie river, now possessed by the Shans subject to 
Siam. ' 
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continued and continuous clcarancos of forest ground luivo a very disturbing 
offuct on the forest vegetation. 

12 . A thorough a]>prociation of those forests cannot bo given without h fow 
remarks on their geological structure. The features of these are simple, but 
striking. 

13. The groat underlying rock is most probably the uiountain limestone, 
of which the Donaw and Toungnyo hills are composed ; but in the va)lcy 
itself tills nowhere obtrudes itself to view. We find there the lowermost rock 
t(f be a compact sandstone, the upper portion consisting of a cobcrcto of small 
rolled pebbles imbedded in a silicions matrix. On this reposes a deposit of 
large rolled pebbles, the depth of the bod varying from 8 to 14 feet. ^Pn^ 
tills again, and of about the same thickness is a bed of stiff pure clay, jiup- 
porting a layer of “ humus” or soil proper, of from a few inches to a foot in 
thickness. 

Fuiume I. —Those strata are generally quite horizontal, except in the 
upjior Thoiingyoen, where tho sandstone has a dip of about 35 degroos. • 

14. It will lie observed, that the newest deposit of the above is tho stiff 

clay. It is this rock that the teak tree affects most particularly, and in 
proportion to its presence and thickness is the abundant growth of the tree.* 
The superficial deposit of “ humus,” or “ soil proper,” composed of tho decay 
of vegetable matter, is nut favorable to forest vegetation. It is evident, 
therefore, that whatever local causes affect the presence or distribution of 
those two beds, liavo a corresponding effect upon the nature of the vegetation 
that clothes them. One great disturbing cause is tho washings or removals 
of surface caused by tho heavy tropical rains. In a long sweep of coiintiy, 
such as tho Tlioungycen forests, there are tmdulations and dd)>rcssioiis of 
surface. Into the iowest’of those the superficial soil is cashed, is retained, 
and accumulates; and wo find one sort of vegetation. In places of an 
intermediate depression, where the infludnee of the soil prodominatos, but 
is yet mixed with a largo quantity of clay, we find a second kind of vegeta¬ 
tion. Till coming to tho pure unmitigated clay itself, wo find the forest 
rcigning<in all its grandeur. * . 

15. Wo find these three stages of vegetation peculiarly • marked. First 
comes the real forest, free from underwood, with its stately avenues and um- 

* • * 

* This is the general rule, there may be occasional czcoptloas, which however will be found 
due to local peculiarities. A stunted teak for instance is ^ometimes found on tho very summit, 
of perpendicular cliiTs many hundred feet in height, as also on tho precipitous sides of a hill; 
but then these ai% always composed of limMtonc, which, from its tendency to abound with 
cavities and irregular shelving, enables clay and moisture to lodge. Again, teak is very often 
found abundant on low hills, but these hills will be found composed almost entiredy of clay, as 
may bo shown by tho circumstance of elephants sinking deeply into tho ground in mounting 
over them during the rains, as also IVom the excessive slipporincss of the soil. All this mark a 
teak soil. Whereas the portions ocenpied by fir and Engbeng are not at ^ softened by the 
heaviest rains, and receiye no impression from the weightiest tread. 


y 
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Iii'A^coiu trees, shading its danlt and imrijicned Iwsom from the genial influ¬ 
ences of the sun. Next and intermediate, arc found growths of smaller, and 
as it were, more orclia^-looking trees, such as tho papaya, the wild sloe, and 
many wild fruit trees; as also the coarse tall tiger-grass, the scrub bamboo, 
ii-c. &e. llio soil hero, more accessible to the ripening eflccts of tho atmos- 
jihorc, has progressed a stage towards maturity. Last we find occasional 
sweeps of soft Savannah grass, the presence of which is a sure sign that the 
soil has fulfilled the full circle of its obligations towards tho production of a 
cereal crop. Wliere such tracts sufficiontly abound they are used for UiyMUi, 
tho “ wet” or permanent forest cultivation. It will be perceived tliat the 
,for<ist, depositing an endless succession of decjiying vegetable matter, (which 
accumulates and forms ^ humus,” or soil proper,) would, as it wore, ultimate¬ 
ly cause itsolf gradually to disappear, were it not that the disturbing and 
removing causes above alluded to, put oif this catastrophe to an almost in¬ 
definite period. I consider these remarks of importance, as they should be 
borne in mind in tho selection of localities for artificial nurseries. It also 
explains the reason why teak is found to be tho most abundant in the vici¬ 
nity of streams. Jt is a very great mistake to infer from that circumstance 
that the teak tree aflccts a damp soil; it is, on the contrary, a peculiarly dry 
and arid looking plant. Any attempt at planting it along the low bunks of 
jilashy streams would meet with fiulurc. 

1C. Although tho process, which t Imvc described above, is that of nature, 
yot it can bo hastened by the hand of man. By far the greatest cause of the 
destruction and disappearance of tho teak tree is the cutting down and clear¬ 
ing the forest for the purpose of cultivation, or Tounyyas. Although all the 
individual teak tiucs may be left standing, (as they generally arc), yet the 
soil having been once exposed to the influences of 'the sun and atmosphere, 
tho vegetation tliat ro-appears is never ef tho original or forest kind, hut of 
tho intermediate or second stage." All tho forests in the lower Thoungyeen, 
from tho northern flank of the Kamoklah spur downwards, are gradually 
disappearing on this account. 1 have passed for days, tluongh these deserted 
Tounyyatt, deserted long before the mdmory of man, and have nsver seen 
them reverting to their onginal type. Not but what, in the lapse of ages, 
tho words of the Latin poet might not be applied to them, 

** Magnus ab inlegro scpculorum nascitur ordo.” 

II 

' 17. In illustration of tho obovo, I will here submit for your inspection, a 
section of the forests, from the Thoungyqon river to tho Donaw range. 

FinuKE 2.—The soetion is that of the tract, about 3 miles south of the 
Meiphu, rVinuiug duo cast and west, and at right angles to the course of the 
Thoungyeen river, whore the characteristics, which 1 have endeavoured to 
insist up6n, are tho most marked. Tliis si'ction shows very prominently 
the raised central sandstone plateau alluded to in para. 1.0, as inimical to the 
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pi'cscucc of teak, siinplj' because the clay has been waslicd off of it to the 
lower and more level laud near the rivers. It is on this spot that are found 
the fir and hlngbeng trees. This last is a tail straight tree, something like 
teak, with a white, light, stiff wood, and from what was said by a nautical 
person, who was for a short time in company with me, appears welf adapted 
for spars and nuists. In the districts immediately a^ove and bidow the 
Meiplai district, to which the above section refers, this central plateau is 
conformably represented by a range of minor but precipitous hills, running 
idbre or less parallel to the Thoungyccu river and the Uouawluouutains. 

18. liut if instead of taking a vertical section of the forests in their breadth 
os above, we take one in their length, we find the identically same pcculij^ri- 
ties, though on a smaller scale. For instance, thb one below is a section 
running N. and 8. ]>arallel to the course of the Thoungyeen river, of the 
tract of country called Thiepan’s, south of the Kamoklah spur, and north of 
the Meiplai. 1 liave chosen it, because it abounds in a greater number of 
little streams. • 

Fiuubk S. -A. Raised plateau of sandstone, without teak, also not elevated 
enough for fir, but covered with Knglieng. 

11. Clay (resting on the bed of rolled pebbles) washed to the 
vicinity of the sti'cams and covci-ed \rith teak. 

1 . Maupoothoo Khyoung, (stream.) 


2. 'J'luokara 

do. 

do. 

U. Thengon 

do. 

do. 

4. lingyeen 

do. 

do. 


It is thus evident, that if a person were walking over such an extent of 
country, he woidd find himself in a forest of Engbong trees, tHen he would 
lidi in with teak, end would know from its prcsenco dhat he was in the 
vicinity of a stream, crossing which lurwould again find teak ; then he would 
get among Kngbcng trees again, and so on. 

li). A superficial observer, therefore, thinks that tiiis coimcctiou between 
teak and streams is on account of the presence of water, and that the plant 
iiilccts S damp soil; whereas such* is not the case. The reason being that 
in those localities, the stiff clay iw been washed down and is enabled to 
lodge. 

20 . Having thus, at some length, given a description of the physic:^ aspect, 
and geological structure of the Tlioungyeen forests, before proceeding to the, 
next portion of iny subject, I will make one r^ark, to which I shall havc.to 
refer hereafter, and tliat is, tliat when the clay, the presence of which is so 
necessary to the existence of teak, is laigely mixed with lime, the compound 
thus formed, being the most favorable for the development of vo^tation, we 
find in those districts through which the limestone spurs of Kamoklah and 
Kyoukhet have obtruded thoinselvcs, (the disruption of strata«so created 
bavine caused their lime to mix with tfie clav,) that the teak, although. 
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perhaps, not quite so numerous, is yot individually o£a far more magnificent 
and universally vigorous growth, some hoing full 18 cubits in girth. Tliorc 
are also very few if any ^rees of imperfect development. 

SI. Having thus mentioned tlie kind of soil on which teak grows, I will 
proceed to make a few remarks on the nature of its growth, and the mode of 
its propagation. Teak is never found in a forest entirely composed of indi¬ 
viduals of its own kind, hut in company with numerous other forest trees, all 
requiring the same contiugeucios of soil and circumstance, and having the 
same peculiarities of growth. Sometimes a patch of 30 or 40 young tedk 
trees may bo soon without almost any intermixture of other trees ; but 
^tbjs^s only in particular cases round some tree which is shedding its seed. 
Teak may be said to be* very numerous, when it averages one in eight of 
the trees of tho forest. It is thus evident that all the teak in a tract 
may be cleared away, without in any way altering the forest aspect of 
remaining vegetation.* The individuals of other families that remain, still 
dhablc tho ground to keep up its original type. Tliereforo, if young teak 
were jdanted on such spots, all the contingencies would exist necessary for 
their progress to maturity. Whereas, if tho ground had been thorouglily 
cleared, as in the case of Toungyas, the soil, Imving become altered, could 
only afibrd tlio requisites fbr a totally diiferont species of vegetation. 

‘i'i. The grand mode by which teak propagates itself is by seed. I have never 
seen a single case of a sapling shooting from the root; and in tho Thouug- 
yeen, only in a few cases, where the soil was adapted for a vigorous vegeta¬ 
tion, have I seen tho stump that had been left of a felled trunk, sending 
up shoots. The first spot on which I saw young teak in any abundance, 
v^as half a 'day’s march beyond tho Mciplai village; and after a careful 
examination of the locality, I found that they were lovidontly from tho seeds 
of some partially decayed trees which “Ijad been left standing; and in every 
qther case in which I met with teak, I found that their presence 

could only bo attributed to a similar cause. This is a very singular fact, 
but it .is almost more singular how it exphuns many points, wliich appeared 
so difficult of solution, in reference to iho self-propagation of teak, it is 
a'remarkablo cirdumstanco that whenever I found a great num1>cr of fine 
vigorous and sound full-grown teak trees, I never saw any seedlings near 
them* < Dut where these fine sound trees had been cleared away, and here 

% 

^ This observation is worthy of romark, as it shows that if young teak do not re*«ippear in 
tho same localities from which wood* cutters bare worked out the original teak, it is not be* 
cause the ground or soil is altered, fn such spots, vis., forests where the teak tree only has 
been cleared ^kway, and all the other forest trees left, tho place of the removed teak is, after 
some time, supplied by forest trees of the same kind as tliosc tliat wore allowed to remain. The 
second stage of vegetation described in. para. 15. and whicb may bo styled forest jungle, in 
contradistinction to forest trees, only makes its appearance, (except whore growing naturally) on 
spots where wholesale clearances have been made of ttii (he trees of the forest. 
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and there Home old or ^deformed trees, or tix;cs decaying from being cover- 
cd by croepora, or with the largo lioles in them, Slc. &c., existed, I found 
them accompanied by vast numbers of seedlings. Itxwoiild tlius appeal^ that 
with tho mature trees injured in their growth, or trccA progressing to ])al})a- 
ble decrepitude, the vegotativo force of nature not being callCd awdy to the 
formation of woody structure, or to the 6u{)port of a large mass of substance, 
is directed to the effectual development of tho seed. So striking is this fact, 
that one might almost think tho plant gifted with volition, and that, coniSci- 
ens of decay, it hastened ere it disappeared to slicd its represoutatives around 
it. 1 do not mean by this to say, that a teak tree in its ])riino do(;s not 
produce seeds; on tho contrary, it docs so in abundance, bnt they never 
come to anything until the individual sliall have reached tho decadence o)’ 
such prime. ** 

23. This is tho reason why, tliat in tracts where teak abounds, you always 
find it very nearly of the same sue and age, either all full grown or half 
gr«)wn, or seedlings; still they are always palpably of the same generation. 
Not, as with mankind, where we find in every society a due aditiixturc of 
old age, youth, and cliildhood.^ Exco])t that in the ease of veiy young 
seedlings, there may bo a few rajddly disa]>pcaring individuals of a former 
generation left. If my view then is correct, a^d wo take a forest of hnc 

* It is not to be doubted thut there may be found occasional exceptions; but these, if 
any tiling, would rather tend to confirm the rule. The first years of the existence of tho teak 
plant appear to be occupied in attaining height. Thus a very few years diflereuco in tlio 
age of two SMidlings, offsprings of the same tree, makes an extraordinary difierence in tlicir 
appearance. And the cider, of some 15 years of age, would appear not of the some generation 
as the younger, of but a month’s date. In the lapse of years, however, this disparity dis¬ 
appears, and the full grown teak tree, of 1S5 years of age, would equal in size and appearmicu 
<»ne of 21)0 years. An iUustratton of tnis i-^ ihown in tiie case of a pat'll! of very numerous young 
teak, about half an hour’s march from tho bank of the river in the march from Khf/ouk-pouk 
Tsakan to the Tboungyeon. Here some half ^ozen older Vees have been siiedding their 
seed fur tlie last 15 yours or so, and tliey are surrounded by seedlings varying in height from 
one foot to 80 and mmre. These last have almost the apitcarance of young teak in < ontra- 
distinction to seedlings, and an instance at first sight appears of an admixture of,'* old age. 
youth alid childhood,” in reference to teak. But on examination it wlU be shown, stliat none 
of tlicse apparently young leak have the marks of seod-capsuies, whereas the old oiios*are 
covered with them; tliiis showing that the seedlings could not iTavo been Ute produce of 
the young teak raised with them. Again, at times very young seedling may be fisund williout 
any old tree near them. In such cases tho parent tree has fallen down, and gof llestroyetT 
or otherwise disappeared, lotting alone tlic many wn^s in which seeds may be conveyed by 
storms of wind, by birds, and even in Uio rough fun of animals, &c. It is probable* that 
the remarks in the text with reference to teak, arc just os applicable to ati forests in a stale of 
nature. Any one who has seen cither the forests in the North of France, or Southern (Ger¬ 
many, or oven forest plantations in England and Scotland, must be aware that when standing 
in the middle of a given space which the eye can contain, all the trees are iicariy of the same 
size, and thus he can sec a considerable distance between the stems of the trees \ whereas 
if tiiese trees were accompanied by swarms of seedlings of varying height, tfic line of vision 
would be perfectly obstructed. 
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trees, the process would bo this. Nature would first .roar a forest of trees; 
they would grow u]) side by side, all nearly of the same size and age ; when 
they had fulfilled the obligations of their growth, and were nearly all about 
the same time hastening to decay, they would simultaneously, before they 
disappeared, scatter their young aroimd them. A new forest would thus 
rise, with individua\g of nearly all the same size, to go through the game 
process. If, however, such a forest in its full prime were worked, the 
forester would hasten to kill every tree at once, and thus most effectually 
prevent the toa*K re-appearing.* If, however, there happened providential!^ 
to bo some imperfect or malformed trees, or crooked in shape, or otherwise 
so.jiijured as not to be worth brinpng away, these would remain to form 
ecnti;os of propagation arid the forest would revive. This is the reason why 
teak seedlings are so abundant in the middle and upjier Thoungyeen ; 
whereas, on the flanks of the Kamoklah and Kyoukhet spurs, as also on the 
Attaran, they arc not to be found, cxbept in vciy rare instances. From the 
great admixture of lime in the soil of these last mentioned districts, the 


* As a corroborative illustration of this point, the following extract is appended from an 
article entitled, Tisak Foiiests and Timher. Trade of the Tkkasserim l*noTiMC£s, 
from the Mnnlmutn Chronitle of the 23d December, 1846. 

** It has been remarked, tliat where teak forests have been worked out by the wood<cutLers. 
Dial no young trees have been rmsed up in the same forests to fill up, and supply tlic places of 
the parent tree, but that forest tre^ of a difTercnt description invariably spring up and occupy 
the ground from which teak trees have been taken away. This curious fact is well known (o 
the Karens and Burmese wood-euttors, and lias no doubt been noticed by many European ob' 
servers before. The reason that migiit be given for tliis is, that the ground has exhausted its 
strength in bringing forth and rearing to maturity the vast forest of trees that cover the face of 
the* country, and is not in a state to support and nourish another generation of young trees. 
Young teak are, notwithstanding the above remarks, very jdentifol, springing up spontaneous • 
ly in new localities. Tiiey are scattered about ix mary filaces, the young plants choosing as it 
were new spots and tracts wheri> no old trc<^ exist. Whenever the soil is congenial to their 
grswth they tlirive well, and do not require assistance; unassisted nature alone takes the task 
of roaring teak trees for future supplies, and will do so more efficiently, than by any artificial 
nurseries,that may be made by man. From the number of young teak trees found growing 
Kcatlcrcdaiii every direction, thero is no reason to apprehend a want of teak for lhd‘ futtne, 
nhkough it is by no mq^ns improba\)lc that before tho young trees attain a mature age and arc 
fit for cutting, the teak trees worth foiling will be oxliausted.’* 

WiUi rcfci'mcc to tho above extract, it is very evident, from its own showing, tliat the reason 
'why youhk do not appear in localities where teak forests have been worked out by tlio 
urood'CUttars,” cannot be because the ground has been exhausted of its capabilities of nguiu 
tearing a forest type of vegetation, s^ung that it is immediately said '* that forest trees of 
a difTercnt description invariably spring up and occupy ground firom which teak trees 
havo boon taken away.” Again, the circumstance of young teak being found generally all 
of tlie same sizc^ and not mixed up with mature trees is noticed. But if by tlicir springing up 
sRonlaneonslji^ it is mcaut tliat tlic soil produces Uicm by any creative energy It may h.avc 
in itself, or in other words by equivocal generation, and that they are not the produce of tlic 
seeds of some parent treos, it is to be feared that modern botany would scarcely concede to 
" UHassisfrd nature*' the possession of so strange a power. 
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Tu.cfctation is so powor^l and vigorous as scarcely to admit of imperfectly 
grown trees, (in other words centres of reproduction,) tlicy, being all in their 
full prime, are being killed, and are rapidly disappearing without loavidg any 
representatives behind them. * 

34. In the middle and npper Thoangyeen, the greatest en&ny to* the teak 
tree is a species of parasitical ficus. It is carious to sec the process by which 
this plant entirely destroys a tree. At first, under tho guise of a slender 
and graceful creeper, scarce the thickness of a finger, it appears only'to 
il))peal for support. In its second stage it may bo seen spreading out the 
woody structure of its stem and shooting its light foliage fur alrovc the 
original tree, yet appearing, however, to vegetate with it, as it wore on C([nal 
terms. Till last comes tho closing scene, the parasite dtas entirely enve¬ 
loped the otigirral tree in its deadly folds, and absorbing all tho juices of its 
life, nothing remains but the projected stump uf some withered arm, to show 
that any other plarrt had once been there. Yet, this par-asite appears never 
to attack trees of a perfectly vigorous and healthy growth; atrd thus it is tliat 
I have never seen a single instarreo of its prcscnco in tho forests of the 
Attaran or uf Kamoklah and Kyonkhot. 

3.5. I have but a few remarks to make on the Attaran forests. Tlio only 
tract in that part which 1 was enabled to visit wore the forests on the 
Zimrnay branch of the Attaran ; having been disabled by illtaoss from pro¬ 
ceeding to the Wionyo. 

2 (i. The forests in tlio Attaran river arc not like those on tho Thoungyeen, 
situated on an elevated plain. Tho whole extent of country being on the 
same level as the plains of Manlmain. I found, however, the same kind of 
soil obtaining as on tho Thoungyeen j namely, clay resting on compact sand¬ 
stone, luit the bed of rolled pebbles, and concrete was i^bsent. Tho underly¬ 
ing sandstone, likewise, instead of occupying tho prominent part it did in 
the Thoungyeen forests, even alterings tho natufo of the superincumbent 
vegetation, was very subordinate, and would iif a great measure escape the 
notice of a casual observer. Tlie Attaran plains arc intersected by several 
rangessof hills. The most oastcimmost, being one called tho Toungwino, 
separates tho forests on tho Zimmay from thoSe called tjio Upper Mitigate. 
Iletwocu the Zimmay and tho Wionyo again, is another range of bills 
bearing various detached names. And to the west of the Wien^tf is^a tl4rd^ 
range intervening between it and tho sea. All these three ranges are com¬ 
posed of limestone; they are somewhat lowjbut very precipitous, and their 
peculiarity is that they do*not consist of continuous ranges, but of small 
detached ones, all running N. and S., and occupying different positions in 
tho plain and at varying distance^ from the streams. The cogpee^uence is, 
that tho original clay has been much mixed with their lime, and the soil 
is of tho same marly nature as tho foresli tracts on the flank% of the Ka¬ 
moklah and Kyoukhot spurs. The vogdtation likewise is exceedingly vigo- 
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rotis; tliR tindom’ood in many places impassable,. TIic Attaran teak is 
therefore miieli more rapid in its growth, attaining a larger size in a shorter 
time, and is altogether‘of a far more compact and sound substance.* On 
account of tins propitiousness bf soil and consequent vigour of vegetation, 
it liappons that scarcely any imperfect or malformed trees, or trees decaying 
in their growth, or (as I have befoio shown) in other words, centres of propa¬ 
gation, arc to bo mot with ; and eigo, no seedlings. Tliis absence of seed¬ 
lings is a characteristic mark of the Attaran forests. 

27. The onlj' way in which repTOduction could take place in the Attariin 

forests, would bo by leaving a few trees scattered over an extent of coimtry, 
tp^TOw old, die away, and produce seedlings during the latter period of 
thcir_. existence. But thbt is prevented; for any tree that can possibly be a 
source of gain is cleared away. And from' the accessibility of these forests, 
their short distance from Manlmain, and the navigation of the river offering 
no obstacles, any crooked or deformed trees which may exist, and would 
have boon left standing in the Thoungyocn, as not worth the oxpence of re¬ 
moval (and therefore ultimate sources of germination,) are in the Attaran 
forests cut for the purpose of supplying crooks for ship building.f ITius it 
is we arc thrown back to a former period, when these forests were allowed to 
go through the processes .of nature. Tlio young teak (in contradistinc¬ 
tion to seedlings) which we do find on the Attaran, arc representatives of 
seeds tliat germinated some fifteen, twenty, or thirty years ago, when the 
plant thrived unvexod by the presence of man. Another peculiarity is, tliat 
the force of vegetation being so powerful in the Attaran, stumps of felled 
trees invariably throw but a number of sprouts, wlticli, after attaining to a 
cetiiain heiglrs, become voiy crooked and thus afford a continued supply of 
crooks. , 

28. The Attaran teak affects the banks at streams not on account of any 
partiality for water, but 'merely because there, as in all flat countries, the 
laud immediately bounding'the stream is the highest. The land extending 
between two streams is like a saucer, lowest in the centre ; and however 
adapted, for rice cultivation, is invariably shunned by teak. 

<2!). I have alrci^ly alluded to two existing causes of injury to teak. 1st, 
The formation of I'oungyas. 2nd, A parasitical creeping ficus. 1 never 
,fonnd fnd instance of the last in the Attaran forests, as it would appear that 
this foe never attacks any but plants of a less vigorous growth. The first 
likewise is very subordinate- inUhe Attaran. The Karen population is very 
scanty (although there is' going on a steady intmigration from the Siamese 
states.) But in any case the Attaran forest districts could support a nu- 

I 

* Vide Tabular Statement A, appended, showing tlio girUiR bf trees of diflbrent ages in the 
Attaran and other forests. 

t Vide TabiK-ar Statement B, showing the proportion of crooks to logs of all sorts which came 
from the Attaran, and flrom all the forests, foreign and British, via tlic Salween river. 
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raeroua population witjiout in any way iutorforing with the localitios 
aifcctod by tlie teak plant. For as the whole extent of country is a plain, 
intersected by an immense number of streams, md, as I have already re¬ 
marked, the central portion between two Founding breams is the lowest, 
there is to be found there, an accumulation of moisture and soil adapted for 
rice. , 

30. A third supposed cause of interference, is the ii^jury done to young 

plants by allowing a tree when felled to fall of itself and not lowering it with 
rapes, &c. I think that such causes of injury are so slight and local as not to 
bo worth notice. Timber is expressly and invariably dragged in the wet 
weather, when the surface is moist and slippery, because it thus requires^ gap 
tithe of the labor necessary in other seasons, whcn1;ho surface is rougl^and 
impeding. For the same reasons foresters, in dragging a tree, go out of 
the way to get into a track formed by a preceding log, which has smoothed 
the way before it. • 

31. But there is a fourth and last supposed source of wholesale destruction 
to teak forests, which has been often insisted on in unmeasured terms, 
and which consequently deserves a careful consideration. I allude to the 
periodical fires which take place in the month of Aprii, when all vege¬ 
tation is so dry and parched up, that even the ashes of a passing pipe 
might sot a whole kingdom in a blaze. These fires are generally caused 
by persons burning the vegetation they have felled, for the purpose of 
clearing a space for cultivation, but are also very probably occasionally 
spontaneous. 

33. It is astonishing how the effect of these fires have been exaggerated. 
Thci'c is something so grand and awful in the phenomena whiclf attend their 
path, tliat the mind is naturally pre-disposed to fancy their eftects must bo 
as fearful as their appearances. It is* easier to imagine than to describe the 
progress of one of these groat conflagrations ; whirling in wild gyrations 
over forest and plain ; sweeping in eddies round some spot, which all human 
speculation had doomed as its inevitable prey, leaving it unscathed ; and 
luisteniilg to the destruction of soihe locality which appeared safe beyond its 
utmost verge. It may thus bo seen crossing the*beds of deep streams, send¬ 
ing the messengers of its march far before it in the shape of long flakes 
of igniting matter. Seeing, then, how freakful and exulting an eueipy it is,, 
and how it mocks all control, it seenqs futile to think of circumscribing its, 
career, or even modifying its course, by dig^ng trenches or clearing snviU 
circumferences of jungle. From the accounts one roads it would appear 
almost as if the element was endowed with a powerful volition, and very 
much ^ven to the destruction of young teak. Becurring, as these confla¬ 
grations probably have done, through a long succession of seasons, if their 
effects on the youthful vegetation were really as destructive as supposed, they 
would long since have converted the forest into plain. Whereas each indi- 
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vidoal ie as stately and each family as numorons :)s wiien Togctatiou first 
began to clothe the bosom of the ground. 

33. It should be remembered that though the fire may consume the stem 
of the young plant, it ‘does not ionsoquontly injure the root. It is surprising 
to what'a small depth of soil the heat of a very great conflagration is able 
to penetrate. Each successive destruction of the stem throws juscumulating 
vigour into the root; till at last, aided by the ashes of its former self, the 
plant is enabled, daring the interval of visitation, to shoot itself safe beyond 
the influence Of the destroying element. This fdbt is curiously shown by the 
circumstance that when a number of seedlings are found at the foot of some 
garont tree, and the surrounding ground bears the palpable marks of the 
last fire, the seedlings varying in height from 1 foot to 12 and oven 15 feet, 
will be found free from the slightest marks of fire. It is evident, therefore, 
that they must have all sprung from the ground at the same time since the 
last fire; although, from their varying heights, and concentric wood-rings, 
actually seedlings of different years. Another illustration was in the case 
of two seedling trees in the Attaran, near the Goonghee creek. They were 
both within nine feet of one another, near a solitary old tree, which was 
evidently their common parent; they were both nearly the same height 
of 15 feot. The ground, and every object around, bore the marks of the last 
conflagration, and the only difforenco was, that whilst the thickest and eldest 
was smirched with smoke, the stem of the other was perfectly clean, showing 
that it had sprung up after the last fire. Thus the older liad already suc¬ 
cessfully withstood the effects of the last fire, whilst the younger, liaving 
since that date reached the same height, and nearly the same substance, 
would probably be as victorious over the succeeding ones. It should bo re¬ 
membered, that it js the long dry grass and crackling underwood, which 
supply the devouring element with life. , Harried on by the terrific draft 
itself creates, the slightest pause wonld be fatal to its career. A tree full of 
sap and green vigour requires a regular roasting before it will succumb; with 
such the fire does little more than flicker up the trunk, licking off the dry 
moss ^nd unsightly parasite. It destroys only those trees which hrve been 
felled and left lyipg on the ground, the effect of a conflagration on such prone 
trees is moat destrukive. In the wide extent of forest I have visited, 1 have 
nfiverse&n a single instance of a healthy and sound plant permanently in¬ 
jured by the fires. Again, if we take into consideration, the fact that every 
tree brought into the market^ is kill^ and allowed thoroughly to dry and 
season for three years; ahd is in this state exposed, standing, to the attacks 
of three successive conflagrations, and that few bear the slightest marks of 
fire; it wil} be evident that the destruptive effects of annual fires have been 
much over-estimated. I cannot but think, therefore, that any money ex¬ 
pended in the prevention of the attack of these fires Mrill be thrown away. The 
more so, that taking into considisration how rapidly a dense and stiflhig 
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underwood springs up in this climate, it is probable that so summary ai 
admission of ventilation, just before the setting in of the rains, is highl; 
beneficial to the nobler plants of the forest. 

79. I will now refer to the subject of nuraeries or artificial sowings of seed 
The remarks which I have already hazard^, on the modp of the spontaneoui 
reproduction of the plant, will render this subject much more simple. 

80. Self-sown seedlings being so abundant in tho Thoungyecn, there would 

bS no need of nurseries there, except, perhaps, on the flanks bf the Kamok 
lah spur. It is on tho Attaran, whore the plant is rapidly disappearing, from 
the causes 1 have already alluded to, that some artificial measures might Jk 
adopted. * • , 

81. I have, at some considerable length, dilatpd upon the circumstance of 
the seed of a still growing vigorous teak tree not germinating. I do not mean 
to say but wliat there may not bo some rare exceptions; but the broad fact, 
I feel assured, will only bo confirmed by further examination. It may be 
said, tliat, perhaps, the reason of seeds npt germinating in tho presence of vi¬ 
gorously growing plants, is not so much from want of germinating power in 
themselves, as from the ground, already taxed to the uttermost for the sup¬ 
port of one giant brood, refusing to exhaust itself by attempting to rear 
another. To this, however, I cannot agree, as I liave seen many instances of 
vigorous young plants, rarely scattered hero and there, from 16 to 20 years 
old, covered with the empty capsules of fallen seeds, and yet having no seed¬ 
lings around them. The only modification of my opinion, wliich 1 could 
concede, is that in favorable circumstances, where the teak has l>eon pretty 
well cleared away, those vigorous young plants which are left, ibay produce, 
by tho kindly force of nature, germinating seeds, sooipir than they would 
liave done liad they been in a crowded company. 

82. It is well known that every attempt at artiticial sowings liave proved 
a failure. I will endeavour to point out what I ebnsider the reason, viz. thal 
instead of imitating nature, her processes have been strangely violated. 

83. One locality was selected for*planting seeds, because, from tho npmbcr 
and magnificence of the teak trees on it, the grolmd was i^ued to be pecu¬ 
liarly favorable to the plant. What I have already pointed out, (viz. the fact 
of seedlings not being found in the immediate presence of vigorous t>besj) will 
show that this was just the very reason why it ought to have been shunned. 
Again, on the next and last occasion, a space cd ground was cleared and kept 
clear, long ridges were throwh up, on which seeds Wore planted in drills and 
rows, and were expected, like the'teeth of the dragon Mythology, to start 
up in files and platoons. ^Hore agaig the feelings of nature wefe violated, 
the access of tho sun and tho infringement of the rain, altered tho nature of 
the soil, and robbed it of its capabilities of raising a forest typo of vege¬ 
tation. 
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84. 1 would, therefore, recommend that in the case of artificial sowings, the 
process of nature be imitated as much as possible. 1 would select a locality, 
in every respect presei^ng its forest type, on which there was little or no 
teak, but which had oiico been a notoriously favorite locality of the plant. I 
would t&on proceed to sow the seed with spargent hand, without any regard 
to regularity, and system or arrangement. And although, perhaps, 1 would 
not havo sufficient presumption to imitate nature in her higher combinations, 
and set fire to the seedling in order to sec it rise again, as if refreshed with 
sleep, yet I wdhld leave it entirely to the varying vicissitudes of its fate, at!d 
try if by that moans I could not see a vigorous healthy brood arise, instead of 
qj}c single sickly solitary exotic. For it should not bo forgotten, that out of 
the many hundreds of thousands of seeds planted by government, one only 
has come up. 

85. Witli reference to the proper time of killing or girdling the teak trees, 
I must mention that the Karens declare that they ought to bo killed in Sep¬ 
tember, just as they are getting into full flower. They say that then the 
tree dies sooner, the bark comes off easier, and it seasons quicker. On this 
point I can form no opinion, as I think it ought specially to be referred 
to a scientific botanist “ whether the girdling a tree in full flower is detri¬ 
mental to the wood.” , 

********** 
True extract. 

(Signed) Tuos. Latteu, 

Superintendent of Forests, T. P. 
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Extracts from previous reports in the office of the Superintendent of 
Forests, referring to the subject of young Teak. 


Extract of a Report from Captain C. 8. Gutuhie, No. 240, of ^th June, 
184C, to Commissioner of Tenasserim Provinces. 

• 

Para. 14. M^dle Thoungyeen. Mecrawaddy to Meiplai. From what t 
saw, and from as muck information as I could procure, I estimate the num- 
lies^f, teak trees at .^,200, exclusive of seedlings which abound; viz. above 0 
feet 1,200, below 0 feet 4,fi00. The teak hqye was not of fine growth, and 
appeared to suffer more from large parasitical creepers than any other tree. 

Meiplai Creek. I did not visit, but have received information from Mr. 
Muling, who worked it last season, anfffrom others. The estimated number 
of trees is 6,400 ; 2400 being full sized. This locality is described as being 
easily worked, and the trees of fiiir straight growth. Young trees arc in 
abundance; there are about 2,100 trees fit for felling, most of which I have 
reason to think are undersizod. 

Meiplai mouth to Kamokluh. Teak seen in considerable plenty on both 
sides of the river; landing repeatedly. I was disappointed in the appearance 
of the teak, very probably from all the fine trees being foiled near the river. 
On reaching Kamoldah, I ascended the lull. 1 saw many first class trees, 
and have little doubt tliat much fine timber will be procurable from this 
locality. I estimate the contents of these forests at 13,000 full sized, and 
16,000 undorsizbd, exclusive of seedlings, which are in considerable numbers. 

Kamoklah to Wiemsaw. From the former place to as far as Tigahoro 
stream, containing a number of very fine ybung trees, the best forest 1 liad 
seen, I find in my note book, “ Note!—This locality should bo reserved for 
any Government purpose.” There is some difficulty in dragging the timber, 
on account of many small hills and water-courses. Below Tigahore to 
Weinsaw., the trees run smaU. The total estimated number of trees 23,070 ; 
3,070 being full siz^d; the very young teak is not so plentiful as above 

Irfl.mn1r1n1i * 


* The absence of seedlings on the flan&s of the Kamoklah spur is noticed, para. S3. 

« I 

The northern flank alluded to 'by Capt. Gu^ie was much worked by natives, long before 
any European had ever visited it, and it is more strikingly deficient in very young teak 
(seedlings) than are the forests on the southern flank, or above Kamoklah. The forests on 
the northern fian^: of the Kamoklah, from Tigahdrc to Wtensa'iV, were of tho type of the 
Attaron forests, viz. all vigorous sound trees, growing on a marly soil* Most of tho trees 
were killed in thq|r prime by natives, before having produced germinating seeds, and therefore 
there exist there few seedlings; as noticed in tho text by Capt. Guthrie. 
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48. Extensions of forests by artificial means. I quote from D. Heifer’s 
Heport regarding the system of artificial extension of forests. “I would 
differ from that adopted by the Dutch in Java ; it is an old expression, that 
forest trees do not thrive well if they are freated like fruit trees, or other 
delicate plantations. The system of nature should be imitate*d. No nursery 
beds and no transplantation should be employed. After having cleared 
the jungle in the chosen places, and after having loosened the soil sufficiently 
to receive the seeds and to bo able to cover it with a little earth, I would 
advise the seeds being disseminated without any further care. The planta¬ 
tion must of course be enclosed to prevent the disturbance by any kind 
of wild animals. After two or throe years the plant, when sprung up^tgo 
close together, ought to be thinned, besides jungle parasitca and otlier iny;iedi- 
ments removed. This easy upcralion should bo annually repeated in dftbrent 
parts of the country ; over wide tracts, localities affurding facilities for the 
transport of timber, such as rivers and nullahs, ought of course to be the 
first chosen.” 

(Signed) C. S. Gutuuie, Capt. 


lixlmel of a Iteport from Captain C. 0’Bh.ien, to the Commissioner 
of Tenasserim Provinces, dated April, XiH. 

Para. 9. Crossed the river and examined a teak forest on the Moypo river, 
which rnns into the Lliingbway from the north-west. 

Six furlongs from the bank of the latter river crossed a branch of tlio 
Moypo, known as the Chambariew; within this space are a few, fine straight 
trees, the greater number of which have boon killed by a Karon srho lias 
a grant. On these hills are scattered trees of laige growth. Many fine trees 
are also immediately south of the boundary stream. Of the Iiill trees I 
measured one 11 feet (i inches in circumference; another, age 2h0 years, (pro¬ 
gressing to its 380th,) circumference at the smaller end 8 feet 3 indies. 
From a tree which had fallen, nprooted, a short log had been cut; which 
showed it to bo perfectly sound at 10 feet from the root, age 18if years, 
circumference 7 feet 10 inches. During my tour throng the various for¬ 
ests, I have never seen a seedling teak till to-day, but here found them very 
numerous above the boundary stream, where young teak 'occurs fbF some* 
distance, almost unmixed with other •forest Jrees, and are apparently very 
flourishing.* I have hitherto ascribed the total absence of seedling trees 
in the forest to the circumstance of tho numerous fires that have taken place 

• 

* It is worthy of note here, tifat these seedliogs, seen for the first time by Capt. O’Brien, ap> 
pear to have been in company with very old trees, as shown by their recorded age, some hav¬ 
ing even succumbed through age. These old trees appear also to have been “Scattered,” and 
not crowded, and the whole is n corroboration of thi views advanced above. 
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in every part of them since they have been worked^ eonsnming the young 
and tender trees, and still believe such to bo the case. 

*■ * «'4r « « * * ♦ ft 

« 

The prevention of such fires will, I fear, prove a matter of extreme diffi¬ 
culty. 'jhie absence of seedlings may, however, be attributable to the nature 
of the tree; the seed is perfectly round, hard, and light; about the size of 
a small hazlenut, and is shed in February and March, when the ground 
is dry and hard. It is therefore, readily removed by the first rains into the 
beds of the small streams, and thence to the rivers, and tide water, or loV 
situations, which are unfavorable to its growth; and it was justly remarked 
byJ^aptain Tremenhere, when with me, that the teak is almost invariably 
found on that side of the stream on which the bank is lowest, where the 
seeds has probably been deposited or accidentally arrested in its course. We 
had a strong proof of the inaptitude of teak to propagate itself on the 
Weinloung river, (in the Attaran) on'tho 11th of March, where we mot with 
a clump of fifteen trees, no others occurring for several miles, and of those 
two or throe were full grown and apparently vigorous trees, whose seed had 
been shed on this spot for probably upwards of a century.* The grotmd on 
which the seedlings are found (on the Lhingbway) is remarkably flat, small 
rills running all through it. The bed of the Meypo, from its tributary 
sources, as well as the plains on its banks, is of limestone formation, and 
I should think, from the straight growth of the present timber, the num¬ 
ber of fine young trees, and the self-sown seedlings, this is the most favorable 
locality I have yet mot with for forming a nursery, or sowing seed along 
its whole extent. The trees near the main river, killed by the Karen, att'ord 
a valuable prbof, from their straightness and size, tliat the soil in the lower 
part of the stream is..equally favorable to the growth of teak, as when we 
find them so numerous towards its soutco.' 

(Signed) C. O’Brien. 


Extract of a Report from Mr. Shit,u, Assistant Surveyor, Forest 
Department. 

With reference to tlto teak in the Meiplai district, I have the honor to 
< state, that I observed between the mouth of the Meiplai and the Mekanai 
Iihyoung but few trees. Those were, I believe, in every instance in dry 
situations. Among some patches of very old trees, I noticed an abundance of 
seedlings. On the Mekanai khyoung aie a few small patches of teak. On 

* Hero agair is described a clump of young fine teak trees, some two or three of the elder 
ones, of which it would appear had reached maturity, and wefe in great vigour, and yet their 
seed had been inefl'ectuaUy shed for many seasons. Wherem the seeds of the very old trees, 
rarely scattered, mentioned in the first portion of this extract, had germinated most eifcctually. 
This also corroborates the remarks made in para. S2. 
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the Jjamma khyoung, near its mouth, saw two patches of old with young 
teak. Continuing up the McipUu, I noticed but few patches of teak. On 
the loft bank of the Meiplai, up the Pantaroon ^h^oung, teak is abiihdant. 
Near the site of the old town of Hlinowad(^, westward of the Meiplai, saw 
a patch of ton laige and many seedlingfs.^ Between the mouth o/ Lamma 
khyoung and Kyouk Pouk road, saw a patch of six l^rge trees and many 
seedlings ; algo another lot of fourteen trees on the left bank. Near Ta^hoo 
khyoung saw two patches of teak on the left bank ; also thirteen trees by 
fAic Teewablaw khyoung. Towards Fyeemah khyoung, saV only three or 
four trees. Going on to Thaidoo khyoung, passed two patches of teak on 
the right bank; to Nyabalaw khyoung, passed a lot of eighteen tiec8..on 
the left bank; further upwards, by the Makkah add Teetrakalike khygung, 
on the loft bank, passed largo quantities of teak, growing on the hill sides, 
but there were few very old trees or young seedlings. On the south-west 
Hank of the Kamoklah, passed many fine teak trees, growing on the steep 
sides of the liill, but they were in situations diflicnlt for their removal. 
Tlieso were the last noticed in the Meiplai side of the hill. Of the trees 
above noted, none were growing in wet or moist places. 

(Signed) W. Smitu. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF GUINEA GRASS. 

To James Hume, Ksa., Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural 

Society. 

Dear Sir, —I have the pleasure to send you a paper on the cul¬ 
ture of Guinea grass^ which 1 hope may deserve a place in t£e 
Journal of the Society. 

The paper, from the name on tha face of if, appears to have been 
addressed to Sir Wm. Jones, in 1793.* 

Yonr’s faithfully, 

Kataody : \ 7 tk October, 1848*. Thomas Watkins. 

aCIMEA ORASS. 

The cultivation of Guinea grass in the western parts of our provincoi,. would • 
unquestionably be productive of the greatest importance and advantage tq 
the country; and even here, where the fod^r for cattle is extremely bad, 
and often scarce, it might bo worthy of regard. 

The want of good fat oxen on the momentary emergency of a war, for 
which this country shouldL never be unprepared, would be of no trivial utility, 

* It is included in a Treatise on the cultivation 6f Sugar-cane and manufuiturc of Sugar/* 
by W. murnaurice, which was published in Calgutta in 1793, and dedicated to Sir Wm. 
Jones.-w Eds. _ 

2 a 
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and would obviate many ineonvonioncies to which oor troops are liable even 
on the yearly relief. 

Guinea grass, which groff» on the most sandy desert or mountain, when 
it has once effectually taken root, puts it almost beyond possibility again to 
eradicate it, it is perhaps the best fodder produced on earth, its properties in 
the conclusion. 

Preparatory to planting, let the ground be cleared (by burning) of all other 
productions, set the people to dig shallow holes through the field in regular 
rows, at the distance of four or five feet asunder, or at the distance often fetfa 
in case of a scarcity of seed or plants. 

APhen the ground is thus prepared, at the commencement of the rains, 
plant,four or six g^ins of the seed, or half the number of slips of old Guinea 
grass in each hole, slightly covered with mould, with the ends of the slips 
open to the air, planted across the hole, they will in two or three days shoot 
forth young grass. • 

'Four or five weeks after the grass is planted it sltould be well cleared of all 
other weeds and shrubs, the roots moulded up, and so on until it begins to 
seed, when it should again have a thorough cleaning, and let it remain till the 
seed is dropping off: at this time it will be five feet high, then the stock 
should be turned into it, the cattle feeding over the field of grass help to 
trample and plant the new seed in the ground ; when the grass is snfiiciently 
trampled in. the earth and eat down, it should be cut close to the roots, and a 
fire set through it, but should be done as the rains begin to &11, the grass will 
then spring up as thick as clover, and is ever afterwards established, and 
fattens the most reduced horses or bullocks in a few weeks; stock has been 
recovered by Guinea grass in America, which were so low, that when put into 
this kind of pasture, they lay down and fed on the grass on each side within 
their reach, till they gained strength, 'and; afterwards improved so fast that 
they appeared almost like wild cattle in less than two months, or by the time 
they were wanted to work m the mills. 

Guinea grass in Jamaica, previous to the American war, was cultivated only 
on those plantations which could afford d small piece merely for reeovering 
lifting steers* after crop, and if a sugar-work had fifty acres under grass, it 
was considered a great deal; there were then no more cattle bred than were 
. barely,ijnffcient.to supply Saint Jago de-Ia-vega and Kingstown, with beef 
^t 30 pence per pound ; the plantatipn never saw fresh beef, they were ob¬ 
liged to live upon salt beef ffym Ireland, and their poultry, the island of 
Cuba supplied Jamaica mth oxen, horses and niules, to the number of 60,000 
annually, for which the Spaniards drew an immense sum in specie from the 
islands, and proved extremely distressing to the British planters; this trade 
it is probable would have continued since, were it not for the American war, 

* The Steen which work in the waggQos carrying the sv^ar to be shipped, are often so re¬ 
duced by the end of the crop, that when they lay down they cannot rise without assistance. 
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by which ealt provisioo, in the first place, rose to an extravagant price, and 
]but very little was brought to the island; the trade being diverted by various 
casualties elsewhere; the Spanish war put an end*to the Cuba trade (as it 
was called) and the army and navy’s demands rose fresh provisions to a most 
grievous price ; as necessity is well called the parent of indfistty,\he small 
settlers turned their attention to the breeding of stock, great tracts of the 
interior wood-lands were cleared away, and formed into extensive Guinea 
grass pastures, and as expeditiously converted into breeding ponns; on the 
Iburth year, after the distress occasioned by the non-importation of cattle 
from Cuba, it was amply obviated, and the great inconvenience arising 
from the extravagant price of fresh meat, was remedied, as beef fell from 20 
to 5 pence per lb. This successful eitbrt gave birMi to another, a channing 
breed of English horses was introduced, and at length an English breed of 
oxen ; the ready cash before annually drawn from the island by the Spa¬ 
niards, was now circulated on the island to the advantage of the Guinea grass 
planters. Hence it was that the cattle in Cuba became so numerous, that 
the Spaniards now frequently kill them in the open field for the sake of the 
tallow and hides, leaving the flesh to the birds of the air; there was not an 
acre of Guinea grass in the whole island of Cuba, it being all in valleys and 
plains of common pasture. , 

It was computed, that between 1772 and 1792, 150,000 acres of Guinea 
grass were planted, and 30,000 head of stock annually raised in Jammea ; 
notwithstanding that increase, the price of working steers, horses, and mules, 
kept up on account of the annual demand; for the sugar estates, only breed¬ 
ing farms in the West Indies, take three years to establish them, but the 
capital required here would be so trifling in comparison, and the advantages 
of every other kind so*many, that it would require, both loss time and 
trouble, to which wo may add the> groat difference between the price of labor 
in the East and West Indies. 

To the colony of South Wales, Guinea grass farms, to support a good breid 
of stock, would soon remedy all the disadvantages there complained of, and 
at thecAndamans, it is worthy ef consideration, how far it would prove 
useful there, the island being situated centridhlly for ^he exportation sof 
cattle on emergency, or victualling of merchantmen. 

It would be only requisite to clear away the underwood at the /Cndamaps,,' 
for the cultivation of Guinea grass. In Jamaica all the timber trees are 
spared in clearing, to be cut down for use wlwn wanted. 
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Some account of the Nutmeg and He cultivation. BgTHoytAs Oxley, Eso,, 
A. B., Senior Surgeon of the Settlement of Prince of Wah^ hland, Sin¬ 
gapore and Malacca. 

The Myriatiea moschaia, or true nutmeg, is known to botanists as a tree 
belonging to the Natural Family Myristicacee, Gloss Diatcia, Order Monodel- 
phia of the Linnsoan System. It would be superfluous to enter into a minute 
dewription of a plant already so well described, particularly by Roxbui^h : 
I shall therefore merely notice some peculiarities that deserve attention.. 
The tree, like many of its class, has a strong tendency to become Monsecias, 
and planters in general are rather well pleased at this habit, thinking they 
secure a double advantage by having the male and female flowers on the 
same plant. This however is delusive, and being against the order of 
nature, the produce of such trees is invariably inferior, showing itself in the 
production of double nuts and othex deformities. It is best, therefore, to 
lipve only female trees with a duo proportion of males. But few liavc the 
moral resolution to cut down the Monsecias tree, on the principle that some¬ 
thing is better than nothing, but they forget that the Monascias plants 
having much fewer flowers, it will take three or four of them to yield the 
same amount of pollen as tjie true male, and as for the produce yielded by 
such trees, tliat of one good female is worth a dozen of the other. 

The female flowers, wtiieh are merely composed of a trifid calyx and 
no corolla, when produced by a tree in full vigor, are perfectly urceolate, 
slightly tinged with green at the base, and well filled by the ovary, whereas 
the female flowers of weakly trees are entirely yellow, imperfectly urceolate, 
aqd approach-more to the staminiferous flowers of the male. 

llte sliape of the fruit varies considerably, being spherical, oblong, and egg- 
shaped, but" cssteris paribus” the nearer .they approach sphericity of figure 
the more highly ore they 'prized. i 

' llicre is also a great variety in the foliage of difierent trees, from elliptic, 
oblong and ovate, to almost purely lanceolate shaped leaves. This difl'ereuce 
seems to iudicato in some measure the character of the produce, trees with 
largo oblong leaves appearihg to have the largest and most spherical fruit, 
and therewith small lanceolate leaves being in general more prolific bearers, 
but of iirii|rior quality. 

The object of this paper being practical, I shall confine myself as much 
as possible to a record of an euperience extended over a period of some 20 
years; and as the subject of spice planting lias now become one of deep 
interest to very many of the. Straits* settlers, I entertain a hope of being 
able to ofTof some useful hints to those^already enjgaged in such operations, 
and a tolerably safe guide for future speculators. But I am by no means 
disposed to, think that I can so' exhaust the subject as leave notliing for 
future writers, beinc' flillv tiersnadC«1 in mv own mind, that the cultivation of 
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the nutmeg can BtUl he greatly improved, and that in fact very little science 
has as yet been expended upon it. 

The nutmeg planter, to use Colonel Low’s expressive words, “ must have 
tho bump of perseverance myristicatically developed,’and he impervious to 
compunctions feelings or opening bis purse”; tho comhinalion also of aii 
enthusiastic temperament with untiring patience is desirable. If he bo in 
haste to get rich, let him attend to some other pursuit; but he has this 
consolation, that nutmeg planting properly conducted, although slow,' is 
sure, and when brought to a certain point, safe and enduridg; and he lias 
the further consolation of knowing that nature has bestowed upon him a 
monopoly, for tho nutmeg tree appears to be confined within comparatiyoly 
narrow limits. AVhilstits congener, the clove, hat been* spread over^Asia, 
Africa, and West Indies, the nutmeg refuses to fiourish out of the Malayan 
Archipelago except us an exotic, all attempts, hitherto made to introduce 
it largely into other tropical countries, Iiaving decidedly failed. 

Tho Island of Temato, which is in about tho same latitude as Singapore, 
is said to have been the spot where it was truly indigenous, but no doubt 
the tree is to be found on most of the Moluccas. At present the place of 
its origin is unproductive of tho spice, having been robbed of its rich heri¬ 
tage by the policy of tho Dutch, who at an early.period removed the planta¬ 
tions to the Banda Isles, for better surveillance, where they still remain and 
flourish. But although care was formerly taken to extirpate tho tree on the 
Moluccas, tho maco-feoding pigeons have frustrated the machinations of 
man, and spread it widely through the Archipelago of islands extending 
from the Moluccas to New Guinea. Its circle of growth extends westward 
os for as Feuang, whore, although an exotic, it has been cultivated a.s a mer¬ 
cantile speculatiou for many years with success, so mpeh so, that doubtless 
the Penang planters think themselves more in a situation to give than re¬ 
ceive advice. 1 shall therefore lieg anyiof those ihagnatcs who may chance 
.to cast an eye on this paper, to bear in mind that what they road is more 
peculiarly applicable to Singapore than any other locality, and that more¬ 
over, the plans laid down have sueceeded here. Westward of Penanj', there 
arc no plantations, looking at the subject in a mbreantile yoint of view. The 
tree is to be found, indeed, in Ceylon and the West Cfoast of India, but to 
grow it as a speculation out of its indigenous limits, is as likely tg ^rgve spe-, 
cessful os tho cultivation of apples and pears in Bengal. 

In the Banda Isles, where the tree may be considered as indigenous^ no 
farther attention is paid to’its cultivation than betting out the plants in 
parks under the shade of large forest trees \riiih horizontal branches, called 
“ Canari” by the natives. Here it attains a height of fifty feet jnd upwards, 
whereas from 20 to 30 feet may be taken as a fair average of Straits trees; 
but notwithstanding oiir pigmy proportions, it dues not appear from all I 
could over learn, tliat we are relatively* behind the Banda trees either in 
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quantity or quality of produce, and I am strongly impressed with the idea 
that the island of Singapore can compete with the Banda group on perfectly 
even terms. Our climate is quite unexceptionable for the growth of the 
nutmeg, being neither exposed io droughts or high winds; and although we 
may lose' by comparison of soils, wo again gain by greater facilities of sending 
our produce to market, by the ability of obtaining abundant supplies of 
manure, and any amount of free and cheap labor. 

I shall now endeavour to lead the planter step by step on his weary way, 
but just to cUber him a little, he may have the assurance that a nutmig 
plantation well laid out and brought up to perfection, is one of the most 
plepsing and agreeable properties that can be possessed. Yielding returns 
more or less daily throi^hout the year, there is unceasing interest, besides 
the usual stimulus to all agriculturists of a crop time, when his produce 
increases to double and quadruple the ordinary routine. 

Trees having arrived at 15 years growth, there is no incertitude or fear 
of total failure of crop, only in relative amount of produce, and this, as will 
be seen, is greatly in the planter’s own power to command. It is against 
reason to suppose that a tree always in flower and fruit will not expend 
itself if left to unaided nature; it must be supplied with suitable stimuli 
to make good the waste; therefore he who wants nuts must not be sparing 
of manure, but of this more directly. 

The first requisite for the planter is choice of location. It is true that the 
nutmeg tree, aided by manure, will grow in almost any soil where water does 
not lodge, but it makes a vast difierence in the degree of suceess, whether the 
soil be originally good, or poor and improved by art. The tree thrives not 
in white or Sandy soils, but loveth the deep, red, and friable soils formed 
by the decomposition of granite rocks and tinged with iron, and the deeper 
this tinge the better. I am therefore inclined to think, that iron in the soil 
is almost necessary for Ihe full development of the plant. If under the 
before-mentioned soil there‘’be a rabble of iron-stone at 4 or 5 feet from the 
surface (a very common formation in Singapore), forming a natural drainage, 
the planter has obtained all that he can* desire in the ground, and needs 
only patience a)id,perseverahcB to secure success. The form of the ground 
ought to be undulating, to permit the running off of all superfluous water, as 
, there ip,if(\ one thing more injurious to the plant than water lod^ng around 
its roots, although in order to thrive mil it requires an atmosphere of the 
mqst humid sort and rain almost daily. Besides the form of the ground, 
situation is highly desirable, particularly as regards exposure, A spot select¬ 
ed for a nutmeg plantation cannot be too well sheltered, as high winds are 
most destnf'itive to the tree, independently of the loss occasioned by the 
blowing off of firuit and flower. 

At present there is abundant choiee of land in Singapore, the greater 
portion of the island being as yet hncultivatod, and much answering to the 
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above description. Thew land can be purchased from Government at the 
rate of from 5 to 10 Rupees per acre in perpetuity. I would advise the 
man who wishes to institute a plantation to select, the virpn forest, and of 
all things let him avoid deserted gambier plantations', the soU of which is 
completely exhausted, the Chinese taking good care never & leave a spot 
until they have taken all they can out of it. A cleared spot has great at¬ 
traction for the inexperienced, and it is not easy to convince a man that it is 
less expensive to attack the primitive forest, than to attempt to clear an old 
gVmbier plantation overrun with the laldng grass; but the*cutting down 
and burning of large forest trees is far less expensive than the extirpation 
of the Uldng, and as the Chinese leave all the stumps of the large tr,ees 
in the ground, it is also more difficult to remove *them In this state jthan 
when you have the powerful lever of the trunk to aid you in tearing up their 
roots, setting aside the paramount advantage that in the one case you possess 
a fresh and fertile soil, in the other an* effete and barren one, for if there be 
any one plant more than another capable of impoverishing and wearing out 
land, it is the gambier plant. 

Forest land, or jungle as we call it in these parts, can be cleared for about 
from 2.5 to 30 dollars per acre by contract, but the planter had better bo 
careful to have every stump and root of tree removed, ere he ventures to 
commence planting, or the white-ants, attracted by the dead wood, will 
crowd into the land, and having consumed the food thus prepared for them, 
will not bo slow in attacking the young trees. Whilst the planter is thus 
clearing the ground, he may advantageously at the same time be establishing 
nurseries:—for these the ground ought to be well trenched and mixed with a 
small quantity of thoroughly decomposed manure and burned larth, making 
up the earth afterwards' into beds of about 3 feet widet with paths between 
them, for the convenience of weeding and cleaning the young plants. Of 
course, if the planter can obtain really good plants the produce of well 
selected seed, it will bo a great saving of time and expence to him, but unless 
the seed be carefully chosen, I would prefer beginning my own nurseries, and 
in the selection of seed would reeoftimend the most perfectly ripe and,spheri- 
cal nuts. Oval long nuts are to be rejected, pafticularly ^ny of a pale color 
at one end. Few things tend more to ultimate success tWi good seed, there¬ 
fore too much attention cannot bo bestowed upon it. I am of opihiqp, that, 
planters have been hitherto very careless on this subject, hence we see such 
varieties of the tree, which is becoming ev^ day what the gardeners, in 
England call more sportive; this also partly arises from continuing to repro¬ 
duce plants from those of the jilaee, whereas were the planters of Penang 
and Singapore to interctonge their, seed, it would be mutuah^ profitable. 
We know that the agriculturists of Europe find it to their advantage to 
obtain seed for their cereal crops from places remote, and even, th? inhabi¬ 
tants of the British Isles find it necessary to make such interchanges. It is 
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not easy to afford a reason for this, but the fact is well established, and 
would appear to bo the fiat of infinite wisdom for some great good, perhaps 
to induce indolent and Sel&h man by the strong stimnlus of self-interest to a 
mutual reciprocity and kindneh of feeling, by demonstrating to him in so 
practical a manner that his own good is linked inseparably with that of his 
neighbour. 

Tlie planter having selected his seed, which ought to be put in the ground 
within 24 hours of being gathered, sotting it about 2 inches deep in tho beds 
already prepaid, and at the distance of from 12 to 18 inches apart, the 
whole nursery ought to be well shaded both on top and sides, tho earth kept 
moist and clear of weeds, and well smoked by burning wet grass or weeds in 
it once a week, to drivo^away a very small moth-Iiko insect that is apt to 
infest young plants, laying its eggs on the leaf, when they become covered 
with yeDow spots, and perish if not attended to speedily. Washing the 
leaves with a decoction of the Tuhar root is the best remedy I know of, but 
wdicre only a few plants are affected, if the spots be numerous, I would pre¬ 
fer to pluck up the plant altogether rather than run the risk of the insect 
becoming more numerous, to the total destruction of the nursery. The nuts 
germinate in from a month to six weeks and even later, and for many months 
after germination the seed, is attached to tho young plant, and may be re¬ 
moved apparently as sound as when planted, to the astonishment of the 
unlearned, who are not aware of tho groat disproportion in size between the 
ovule and albumen, the former of which is alone necessary to form the plant. 
Thu plants may be kept in nursery with advantage for nearly two years. 
Should they grow rapidly and the interspaces become too small for them, 
every second'plant had bettor ho removed to a fresh nursery and set out at 
a distance of a couplp of feet from each other. When transplanted either in 
this way, or for their ultimate position in the plantation, care should be 
taken to remove them with a good ball of earth, secured by the skin of tho 
plantain, which prevents the ball of earth falling to pieces. 

The nurseries being established, the ground cleared and ready, the next 
proceeding is to lay out and dig holes about 26 or 30 feet apart, am} as the 
qitineunx order li^s many hdvantages, it is the form I would recommend 
for adoption. The* holes should be at least 6 feet in diameter and about 
, 4 Teet ,ddep, and when refilled the surface soil is to be used and not that 
which is taken out of the hole. Each hole should be filled up about one 
foot higher than the surrounding ground, to allow for the settling of the 
soil and sinking of the ttbe, wUch planted even at this height, will, in a few 
years, be found below the leveL Over each hole thus filled up, a shed, closed 
on two side9:east and west, and proportioned to the size of the plant, is to be 
erected. The best substance for this purpose is, I think, the Attap ;— lAl&ng 
grass and bamboo, occasionally used, have their disadvantages, the former 
attracts white-onts, the latter whbn commencing to decay, breeds a black 
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blight that is soon transferred to the plant, injuring it most materially. It is 
not a bad plan to leave an open space in the centre of the top of each shed 
about 13 inches wide, by which the young plant can obtain the benefit *of the 
dew and gentle runs, which more than comfiensates fbr the few rays of son 
that can only fall upon it whilst that body is vertical. After^he shbds have 
been completed, each hole should have added to it a couple of baskets of well 
decomposed manure, and an equal quantity of burned earth, when all is 
ready for the reception of the plant, which, having been set out, if the weather 
bwdiy, will require watering for 10 days or a fortnight after, in fact until it 
takes the soil. As I have mentioned burned earth both for the use of the 
nursery as well as final transplanting, I may as well here explain what £ 
mean by that substance : this earth when well prepared is quite black, friable* 
and pungent of smell, containing potass and abundant small portions of char¬ 
coal. It is eminently useful in all kinds of cultivation, rendering friable the 
stiff clay and affording carbonic acid tv the plants, llie Chinese with good 
reason place much dependence upon it as a manure, and most of them knoiy 
very well how to make it, but unfortunately it cannot be made in every 
locality, as it requires a very large quantity of firewood to prepare it properly, 
and is only really good when made of the peaty substance that forms the top 
surface of all the bottoms between the hills that sgread over nearly the whole 
island of Singapore. This manure may be useless from two causes, either if 
overburnod, when it turns red and is effete, or if not sufficiently burned, 
when it will be filled with chips and portions of unbumed wood, and become 
a source of attraction to the white-ants, by no means desirable visitants. 
The earth so soon as prepared ought to be placed under sheds until required 
for use, otherwise it loses much of its stimulating properties, particularly jf 
exposed to heavy r.iins. , 

The planter having set out all his tiipes must not deem his labors complet¬ 
ed, they are only commencing. To arriye thus faf is simple and easy, but 
to patiently watch and tend the trees for ten years after, requires all thd 
enthusiasm already mentioned. About three months after planting out, the 
young t^cs will receive great benefit if a small quantity of liquid fish-ma¬ 
nure be given them. In the first six years they tfugbt to be trenched round 
three times, enlarging the circle each time, the trenched being dug close to 
the extremities of the roots which generally correspond to the ends of the 
branches, and each new trench commencing where the old one terminated, 
they must of course greatly increase in size asAhe circle extends, reqmring a 
proportionate quantity of manure, but the depth ought never to be less than 
two feet. The object in trenching Is to loosen the soil and permit the roots 
to spread, otherwise the tree spindles mstead of becoming broad |ud umbra¬ 
geous. This operation mig^t with much benefit be performed ere the roots 
arrive at the outer rim of the already prepared soil, instead of the,U8iml plan 
of waiting until they penetrate the unloosened earth, by which many of the 

'2»b 
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roots arc necessarily obliged to bn cut, and the tree thereby checked for some 
months. The present plan of manuring has invariably this effect, and might 
be altered with decided* advantage, for it can never benefit a tree to cut and 
destroy the extremities of the roots by which it is mainly supported. Vrere 
the trenches therefore made in an advance of the roots it would be a very 
groat improvement in the cultivation. As the trenches are now dug for the 
purimse of manuring, the usual mode is to throw into the bottom of the 
trench all the grass that can be collected, covered by a layer of earth, filling 
up the remainder with manure and earth well mixed, part of which ought to 
be used for top dressing, having previously scraped away the surface soil so as 
just to expose the extremities of the roots. In time the circles extending, 
will at last meet, and tho whole of the ground having been by that time gone 
over, tho trees ought to completely cover tho ground, and top dressing will 
then suffice. This latter would at all times be the most economical mode of 
manuring, and might be pven after every heavy crop, but as I before men¬ 
tioned, it is essentially necessary to loosen the whole of the ground, or the 
thick fibrous root of tho nutmeg cannot pierce through, and the plant will 
be stunted. Some persons apply their manure fresh from the stable or cow 
yard. There is no question that fresh manure enriches ground more than 
that which has undergone, perfect decomposition, but unfortunately fresh 
manure when brought into contact with the roots of the tree destroys them, 
the ends blacken and decay, and in this state, if there be white-ants in the 
ground, they very soon attack and kill it altogether. Manure is beyond 
all other considerations the most important to the welfare of an estate; it is 
that which gives quantity and quality of produce, and without it a plantation 
cannot be carried on. The want of it must limit tho cultivation in the 
Straits, and will yet, bring up many a planter, who; having got his plantation 
to look well up to the eighth year with very little manure, thinks he can go 
on in the same manner. But trees grows readily up to the 7th or 8th 
year;—it is then that really good cultivation begins to tell, and, even with 
the best care, trees receive a check upon their first showing fruit, but the 
skilful planter about this period will redouble all his energies, knowing that 
he is near to his^reward, and will lose it entirely if he omits to do so. The 
nutmeg tree likes well all sorts of manures, hut that which is best for it 
spems^to be the well rotted stable and cow yard manure, mixed with vegeta¬ 
ble matter, and when the tree is in bearing the outer covering of the nut 
itself is about one of the very best things to be thrown into the dimg pit. 
Dead animals buried not too near the roots are very acceptable to the trees, 
also blood, fish, and the oil-cake imported from Java, but the greatly lauded 
manure of, the present day, Gauno, I decidedly object to. Having tried 
several tons of it I am of opinion, that it is the least beneficial substance 
that can bq. given to the nutmeg tree. It certainly causes the tree to assume 
a deeper tint of foliage, and at first to throw out young shoots, but there 
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beemg to come a very lyipleosant reaction afterwards, and I am inclined 
to think, the quality of the produce is deteriorated; at least such is my 
conviction on the subject that I shall never try it as* manure again. With 
respect to tho best mode of preparing and keeping mahUre I am disposed to 
the plan of placing it in pits, although in Europe stacking it*in hedps is, 1 
believe, generally preferred, but our climate'here is so desicating that jnanure 
thus exposed will lose too much of its moisture to ferment properly, and 
the loss will also be much greater. Besides if it be not required for im- 
imdiate use, it keeps much better in a pit covered over by a coating of earth 
to prevent evaporation. When required for use it ought neither to be too 
dry nor wet, the best state is that of an homogeneous black paste. Equal 
parts of this substance and burned earth, such as already doscribetf, is* 
the stuff to produce nutmegs, and he that uses most will got most. Slo¬ 
venly cultivation is the most expensive in the end, and by far the least 
satisfactory. • 

But although manuring is tho chiefest element in successful cultivatioii 
there are many other matters for the planter to attend to during the period 
that his trees arc growing. All bad grasses must be carefully kept out of 
the plantation, at least from between the trees, and the harmless grasses 
rather encouraged, as they keep the surface cool. ,1 have seen the reileoted 
rays of the sun from an uncovered whitish soil, regularly scorch up the 
leaves, although tho plant was covered over on two sides, and tho tup by the 
usual artificial sluule. The trunk of the tree ought to be carefully washed 
with soap and water once a year to keep it clear of moss, this has been 
ridiculed as being a work of supererogation;—let those who think so, omit 
the operation. I'arasitical plants of the genus Loranlhua are weiy apt tp 
attach themselves te the bran ches, and if not removed do groat injury, in 
fact, if altogether unattended to, they, will in time destroy the tree. The 
enemies of the nutmeg tree are fortunatiply not ndmerous, but they have 
a few; white-ants among the number. I know of no remedy for these buf 
cleanly and good cultivation: they seldom if ever attack a vigorous plant; 
itisupoi^the first symptoms of decay that they commence their depreda¬ 
tions,—^their nests may surround a tree and theit small ti^els pierce th« 
earth in every direction about its roots without tho phfiit giving any in¬ 
dications of decay, but whenever I have discovered them in such localities 

® • • * 

1 have always endeavoured and often successfully, to dislodge them by a 
dose of a solution of pig dung, an article apparently not at all to their taste, 
although fresh cow dung is a strong source of attraction, another reason to 
those 1 have already given for using this latter substance in a perfectly 
decomposed state when it can be wall mixed up with the soil, ai^d appears 
no longer to liave an attraction for those destructive insects, which cannot 
be too jealously watched, for when once they attack a tree the cage u hope¬ 
less. 'Hie first notice a planter lias is the vrithoring of the loaves, and when 
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he comes to examine he generally finds it necessary 4o dig up and uproot the 
plant at once, rather than leave it as a nidus for those voracious depredators ; 
every planter must la^lii^ account to losing occasional trees by them, but he 
who has his ground clearest and most free of old roots and stamps of trees will 
lose fewest. There are several species of insects which lay their eggs on the 
leaves but they are not all of equal importance; that which manifests itself 
by the discolorization of the leaf, and the larvie of which are embedded in the 
substance and not on the surface, appears the worst, hut all ought to bo care¬ 
fully watched* and removed or they rapidly spread and cause great havoc 
amongst the trees. For this purpose it is necessary to wash the leaves 
with a decoction of Tuba root, and syringe them by means of a bamboo 
with chunam and watei- of the consistence of white-wash, this adheres to 
the leaves, and will remain even after several heavy showers, giving for 
the time rather an unsightly appearance to the tree, but making amends 
by clearing it of the larvse already alluded to; another nuisance is the 
nest of the large red ant; these collect and glue the leaves together, form¬ 
ing a cavity for the deposition of their larvas. All leaves thus made use 
of turn yellow and die; they do not, that I have observed, otherwise in¬ 
jure the tree, but trees so infested do not bear well, and the ants bite 
the collectors severely, and indeed any person incautious enough to brush 
against the tree. The best mode of destroying them is to hang a portion of 
some animal substance, such as the entrails of a fowl or the like, to the end of 
a pole, the opposite extremity of which is allowed to pass through the 
branches, the ants will run along the pole and collect in immense quanti¬ 
ties around the bait, when by a lighted faggot they can be burned by thou¬ 
sands. This''operation repeated a couplo of times a day for a week or so, will 
rid the tree of the invaders, their nests should be broken up by the collectors 
as they go their rounds, but this they arc very unwilling to do, seeing that 
there are few insects more ready t» revenge themselves, and the coolies never 
fail of a good biting whofaever they try the experiment of disturbing them. 
I have now made the planter tolerably well aware of what ho has to do and of 
most .of the difficulties he has to encoitnter, I shall now endeavour to give 
seme notion of the prices df labor and material, and speak of the work best 
done by contract, and that which one had better perform with the laborers 
on tl^e iafAte. 

The first operations of clearing ground and digging the holes can be done 
Bjore cheaply by contract labor than by men on monthly hire, very little 
supervision in such case'being required, as it iS easy to see whether the ground 
be well cleared or not, and .the size of holes being determined previously, 
there can foe no dispute about the mafter afterwards. It is surprising how 
much better the Chinese work when they are paid by the task rather than the 
day, and singular enough, they are better content, working harder and earn¬ 
ing less by the former system than the latter. Few laborers in the world 
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can equal them when .working on their own account, hut on regular wages 
they are most complete eye-servants : they are however, upon the whole, the 
beat class of field laborers. The usual monthly^ pay to good strong men is 

3 to Spanish dollars per month, but thoSfe who have become expert at any 
particular work very soon discover their value, and cannoi b^kept i^ithout an 
increase of wages. Malays are to be had for dollars per month, and it is 
well to mix them with the Chinese ; in making sheds for trees and all work 
where the rattan is used, they are more expert, they are also more to bo trust- 
%d, and are a very wholesome check upon the vagabond sons of Han. Patience 
and temper are eminently necessary to get on with the Malay; they are not 
to be driven, but kindness and a little banter occasionally have excellent effect 
upon them. The Bnyans are the most quiet, the tnost honest, and thd molt 
to be trusted of any of the races we see here; they are very slow and not over- 
bright, but they perform their work as well in the absence of the overseer as 
before him, and they are by far the best nut gatherers. The Klings, or natives 
from the coast of Coromandel, are good workers if they choose to exert thqm- 
solrcs, but they are the most wretched eye-servants, and seem to delight in 
chicanery of all sorts ; unlike the Malay, fear is the only motive capable of ‘ 
exciting them to action, and the application of the Mundoor’s or Superin¬ 
tendent’s rattan seems the only argument theyjunderstand ; they are chiefly 
valuable in taking care of horses or cattle, cutting grass and driving carts, all 
other work is better done by Chinese or Malays; their wages is about the 
same as Chinese lalKirers, that is, from 3 to 34 dollars per month. 

Manuring, making sheds over young plants, and extirpating bad grasses, 
are works which had better bo performed by the regular monthly laborers 
on the estate, and indeed so soon as a plantation comes into hearing all con¬ 
tract labor must ceasoy as by admitting strangers the facilities for robbery 
would be more than any supervision,could frustrate. The number of men to 
be kept on an estate, to preserve it in,flrst rate drder, after it has come into 
bearing, must depend of course upon the size of the plantation, but in general 
one man for every 100 trees will be found sufficient, provided there bo some 

4 to h thousand trees. On a small scale the proportion must be greater, as 
the idlers, such as those who take care of anfi prepare^the spice, gather the 
nuts, and manage the horses and carts, tell more uphn a small than a large 
scale. A man by planting the Guinea grass and feeding cattle may make his 
own manure, and 1 believe it to be the best mode of proceeding; ^Lose wlSo 
depend upon the town for their supplies wiU frequently meet with disappo&it- 
ment and never obtain such good manure. The price of manure, generally 
speaking, is about 8 cart loads fdr the dollar, each cart containing 20 baskets. 

I conceive that two such carts, with a similar amount of bun^d earth, to be 
little enough manure for a tree of 13 years of age. It is almost impossible 
for a planter to manure the whole of his trees in the same ^season, if they 
amount to several thousands: in this case the best plan is to divide the pro- 
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perty into sections, manuring them in regular rotation, and to apply a few 
baskets of manure as top dressing to any particular trees that show symptoms 
of flagging. . 

The nutmeg planter is udder the necessity of keeping up nurseries through¬ 
out the whole of his operations, for the replacement of bad plants and redun¬ 
dant males. Of the latter, ten per cent, seems to be about the best proportion 
to keep, but 1 would' have completely Dhecious trees. No person can boast 
to g'dt a plantation completely filled up and in perfect order much sooner than 
15 years. Of the first batch planted, not more than one-half will turn ouV 
perfect females, for I do not take into account Monsecious trees which 1 have 
already condcimied. The tree sliows flower about the 7th year, but the longer 
it is' before doing §o, the, better and stronger will it be. 1 cannot refrain 
from h smile when a sanguine planter informs me with exultation that he 
has obtained a nut from a tree only 3 or 4 years planted out,~so much the 
worse for his chance of success, too geeat precocity being incompatible with 
strength and longevity. The best trees do not show flower before the 9th 
year, and one such is worth a score of the others. This will be evident when 
it is stated that I have seen several trees yield more than ten thousand nuts 
each in one year, whereas 1 do not believe that there is a plantation in the 
Straits that averages 1000 from every tree. This very groat disparity of 
bearing shows plainly that the cultivation of the plant is not yet thoroughly 
understood, or greater uniformity would prevail, and I think it clearly 
enough points out that a higher degree of cultivation would meet its reward. 
It is not quite safe to cut down the male plants upon first showing flower, us 
they many times show perfectly female flowers the following year, and iit 
that case are generally the strongest and finest trees. But there is some 
indication of this in the first mode of flowering. When tho racemes are 
many times divided and have numerous flowers, there is no chance of its 
becoming entirely female, but where t^ere are only two or three flowers on a 
raceme there is a fair prospect of its doing so. The tree has not been intro¬ 
duced into the Straits sufficiently long to determine its longevity, but those 
introduced and planted in the beginning of the present century as yet.show 
no symptoms of decay. The sxperiment of grafting tho trees, which at first 
view presents so many advantages, both in securing the finest quality of nut 
and the certainty of the sex, lias still to be tried in this cultivation. Some 
three yeafs ago, I succeeded in grafting several plants by approach, these are 
not sufficiently old for me to decide whether it be desirable or not, for al¬ 
though the plants are looking well and growing, they as yet have thrown out 
their branches in a straggling irregular manner, having no leaders, and con¬ 
sequently thex cannot throw their branches in the regular verticlos necessary 
for the perfect formation of the tree, without which fhey must ever be small 
and stunted, and consequently incapable of yielding any quantity of produce. 
The grafts'have succeeded so far as •stock and scion becoming one, and in 
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timo a perpendicnlar shoot from the wood may appear. If aftor this it 
should increase in size and strength so as to form a tree of full dimensions, 
the advantage gained would be worth any trouble^ the quality of some muts 
being so far above that of others it would tnake a differenco beyond present 
calculation; in short, 1000 such picked trees at the present prices wWd yield 
something equivalent to twenty thousand (follars per annum, for Sp. drs. 20 per 
tree would be a low estimate for such plants. If this ever does occur it will 
change the aspect of the cultivation altogether, and I sec no good reason why 
tt should not, except that those possessing trees of the qudlity alluded to, 
would not very willingly permit others to graft from them, so it is only the 
already successful planter who can try the experiment properly. 

In addition to keeping the trees clean and freef from moss and parisitical 
plants, it is highly desirable to use freely the pruning knife, cutting away all 
perpendicular shoots, the decayed ends of branches, or whenever the verticles 
are too close thinning them to admit air and sun to the centre. From over¬ 
bearing, poverty of soil, or lodgement of water, it frequently happens that the 
top of the tree withers, and the whole of the plant will soon follow, unless it 
be cut down below the affected part; if this bo done in time it generally saves 
the tree, which after a few months will throw a shoot from the hard wood 
of the stem to replace the former loss. Young plants are all the better for 
having the two or three first series of verticles cut off, otherwise the tree be¬ 
comes too shrubby, and the lower branches touch the ground, excluding air, 
forming altogether a very inferior plant. This practice would however be 
unsafe in places like Penang affected by droughts, unless the plants bo kept 
well shaded, until the upper verticles are sufficiently largo to afford protection 
to the roots. As the tree bleeds freely upon being cut, tht^ pruner ought 
to take along with him a pot of-eement formed by^boiling together two 
parts of pounded chalk and one>of vegetable tar, which applied warm, stops 
the run of the sap, gradually hardens, and will relnain on the cut part until 
it be quite healed. I have seen it stink on for several years, resisting Ml 
weathers. 

Some trees from receiving too groat a check are apt to overbear, and will 
soon wear themselves out if not watched and refieved of t]^eir superabundant 
fruit. This ought to be done so soon as the fruit forms, and if permitted 
to remain until three-fourths grown, the mischief is already ejected, ^nd 
cannot easily be remedied, but even should the tree not perish, the crop will 
scarcely 1)6 worth the gathering, so i^erior frill be the quality, and the tree 
unable to perfect its frujt, frhich splits ere the nlace is red, and while the 
nut is soft and good for nothing. Unhappily some trees have a liabit of 
splitting their fruit untimely, altbpugh their general appearajice indicates 
strength and vigor. This is a fault for which as yet I know of no remedy ; 
I attribute it to an original fault in the seed, and if this be corjectj, I fear it 
admits of none. 
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The planter Iiaving his tree arrived at the agreeable point of producing 
has but slight trouble in preparing his produce for market. As the fruit 
is brought in by the gatherers, the mace is carefully removed, pressed toge¬ 
ther, and flattened on'a board, Exposed to the sun for three or four days, 
it is then dry bnough to be put by in the spice house until required for 
exportation, when it is to be screwed into boxes and becomes the mace of 
commerce. The nutmeg itself requires more care in its curing, it being 
necessary to have it well and carefully dried ere the outer black shell be 
broken. For tiiis purpose the usual practice is to subject it for a coupU 
of months to the smoke of slow fires kept up underneath, whilst the nuts are 
spread on a grating about eight feet above. 1 myself prefer one raised fully 
l‘0 feet, but the ms del of* a perfect drying-house is easily obtained, and the 
process is too well known to require any'further explanation. The only 
caution I would ^ve is, that planters ought to take caro and not dry their 
nuts by too great a heat as they shrivel and lose their full and marketable 
appearance; for this purpose I think it desirable to keep the nuts, when first 
collected, for eight or ten days out of the drjdng-house, exposing them 
at first to an hour or so of morning sun, and increasing the exposure daily 
until they shako in the shell; tho nuts ought never to be cracked until re¬ 
quired for exportation, or fjhey will be attacked and destroyed by a small 
weevil-like insect, the larvio of which is deposited in the ovule, and, becoming 
the perfect insect, oats its way out, leaving the nut bored through and 
through, and wurthless as a marketable commodity. Liming the nuts pre¬ 
vents this to a certain extent, but limed nuts are not those best liked in the 
English market, whereas they are preferred in that state in the United 
States. Whea the nuts are to be limed it is simply necessary to have them 
well rubbed over between the hands with powdered lime. I am given to 
understand that they are steeped in a mixtnre of lime and water for several 
weeks by the Dutch mofle of preparation. This no doubt will preserve 
them, but doubtless it must also liave a prejudicial effect on the flavor of the 
spice. After the nuts are thoroughly dried, which requires from six weeks 
to two ihonths’ smoking, they cannot be too soon sent to market. Bpt it is 
otlterwise with the^mace, th&t commodity when fresh not being in esteem 
in the London markel, seeing that they desire it of a golden color, which it 
only assumes after a few months, whereas at first when fresh it is blood-red; 
now red blades are looked upon with suspicion, and are highly injurious 
to the sale of the article. Thir is one of those peculiar prejudices of John 
Bull, which somewhat impugns his wisdom, but must be attended to, as John 
is ever ready to pay for his caprice; therefore those who provide for him 
have no righj to complain although they may smile. 

Through the kindness of the Resident CounciUor, I have been famished 
with the folloyring correspondence dnd statistics* which show, that the nutmeg 
* We have not thought it necessary to reprint these.— Eds. Junmal A. and H. S. 
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tree was sent from BeBcoolen to Singapore the latter end of 181S>, so that 
twenty nine years have elapsed since its first introduction- Some of the 
plants alluded to in Sir Stamford Baffles’ letter ,we*r<) set out at the fuOt of 
Government Hill in neither a bad soil nor locality, and several of them are 
at present and have been for the last ten years fine frilitffil trees. Table 
No. 1 shows that 315 trees in this garden fielded last year 190,4f26nut8,or at 
the average of 604 for each tree, but of the 315 bcanng trees mentioned 
in the table not over fifty are of the old stock, most having been planted 
^ce 1836, so that a planter may safely calculate on having better average 
Uian is here set forth, provided he attends to liis cultivation and his trees arc 
brought up to the age of 15 years. If a plantation bo attended to from the 
commencement, after the manner X have endeavoured to explain, an^ thp 
trees be in a good locality, the j)lanter will undoubtedl;;^ obtain, an a^ierage 
of 10 lbs. of spice from each tree from the 15th year. This at an average 
price of 2s. 6d. per lb. is 25 sliillings per annum, lie can have about 70 
such trees in an acre, so that there is scarcely any better or more remunera¬ 
tive cultivation when once established, but the race is a long one, the chances 
of life, a high rate of interest in this country make it one of no ordinary 
risk, and it is one that holds out no prospect of any return in less than 10 
years. A person commcuciug and stopping short of the bearing point either 
by death or want of funds will sulfcr almost total loss, for the value of such 
a property brought into a market where there ai% no buyers must be merely 
nominal. Again, if the property has arrived at the paying point, almost any 
person of common honesty can take charge of and carry it on, for the trees af¬ 
ter 12 years are remarkably hardy and boar a deal of ill treatment and neglect ; 
not that I would recommend any person to try the experiment, but it is some 
consolation for the proprietor to know that stupidity will not ruin him, and 
that oven at tho distance of thousands of miles he cau give such' directions as, 
if attended to, will keep iiis estate iir a nourishing and f^itful state. 

1 have now sot the pros and cons of nutmeg cultivation before the reader. 
Should he like to try tho experiment thpre is ample scope and verge enough 
for him in Singapore. He need not bo afraid of failure if he proceeds with 
energy and perseverance. The cultivation is rapidly extending, and I fear 
the prices are falling. Should thp Moluccas be thrown open, I cannot an¬ 
swer fo? how much greater may be tho depreciation in value, but a produce 
that requires 15 years to bring it to market in remunbrativo abundance 
is not so easily overdone. The tree is not more quickly productive in the 
island of liauda than in the Straits, and, as I have before saiS^ neither 
do they excel us in relative quantity or quality. Those who have estab¬ 
lished plantations may laugh at the bugbe.^ of over-production, and rest 
content even with some furtlmr reduction in prices.* 

Tho consumption is increasing and likely to increase in the United States, 
and no doubt, were the heavy duty exacted iu England lightered, the con¬ 
sumption would also inciease in Great Britain. At present the duty is 
above the value of the article, which is any thing but encouragement to our 
eastern colonies, and is hardly fair, considering that the differential duties 
have been done away with, and that we have to compete pn equal terms 
with our monopplizing neighbours the Dutch,*who take very good care to 
make no reciprocation in favor of British commerce .—Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, for ^October, 1848. 
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Nemophila maculata. 

Nemophila maciti.ata,^«»<A«»« (spotted-flowered Nemophila).—Hydro- 
pbyllaceis. 

This is*said to be the best of the anunal plants collected by Mr. Hartweg, du¬ 
ring his recent mission to California in search of new plants for the Horticul¬ 
tural Society. Mr. llartweg gare it the name of N, specioxa, a title which has 
beta rejectta on account of its “ inappropriatencss,” and Mr. Bentham has 
given it that which stands at the head of this article, but which is not, by th** 
way, a very distinctive one, inasmuch as one of the commonly cultivated species 
Jf. atomaria has its flowers spotted all over with little dark-colored dots. 

, Nemophila maculata is an annual plant, of a procumbent habit, like that 
of tho well-known' N. inaiffnis, and the whole plant is clothed with short 
spreading hairs. The lower leaves are lyrately-pinnatifid, the lobes being 
short, obtuse, and somewhat falcate, and the upper ones wedge-shaped and 
three-lobod. The flowers grow from’ the axils singly, on stalks longer than 
the leaves, and are about the size of those of the large variety of N. inaipnia, 
whitish in their ground color, and each lobe of the corolla tipped with a 
large deep-violet botch, which, when perfect, gives the flower a showy and 
rather peculiar appearance. This plant attains about the same size as does 
its congener just mentioned, and produces its blossoms freely, so that it will 
prove both useful and ornamental under cultivation. 

There is one circumstance which has been observed respecting it, that 
may be regarded as an objection; the colors are liable to sport and vary. 
Sometimes the flowers arc veined, the veins being of a pale blue color, thus 
spoiling their purity; at other times the spots are ill-defined, pale, and even 
sometimes run, by which the flowers lose their distinctness. To retain the 
species, thoreCore, in its beauty, the seeds must be saved from the more 
perfect only of the blossoms, or those in which the colors are pure and 
distinct; and from among these, those with indistinct, pale, or run colors, 
should, as far as possible; be removed as soon as they show themselves. It 
is, the clear and deep-colorad, well-defined spotting which gives to tho true 
kinds its beauty; tho indistinctly marked plants being in every way inferior. 

No difficulty occurs in its cultivation, ^which should bo made to accord 
with tkat of the other speijies, which are by this time familiar ol^ects in 
m6st gardens. As ^n annual it will rank in the hardy class, growing well in 
any good garden soil, and perfecting seeds by which it may be continued 
.from ye^^.to yej;r. These seeds may be sown either in the open border, 
at different periods for a succession of blooming plants, or the earlier plants 
ma^ be reared in pots or boxef in a frame, and transplanted into the open 
ground in April or Hay. Whether it would' survive the winter if sown 
in the autumn, as N. inaignia does in dr^ warm situations, we have had no 
opportunity,of knowing; but coming from the same country, Califomia, 
the probability is that it would, and if so, a portidn should be sown in this 
way for blooming early in the spring. 

Though ah interesting, and when perfectly true, a pretty plant, it is by no 
moans so ornamental or effective as N. inaignia, owing to the absence of dis¬ 
tinctive coloring, whibh in the latter species, apart from i^s other beauties, 
renders it a particular and universal ftavonte. —nortimUtural Magazine, for 
December, 1848. 





(Thursday, the \Uh September, 1848J 

WilKani Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Messrs. B. Ince, Wm. Thomson, and Bobert Stopford; Baboos BajqiMuj' 
Putt and Bamapersaud Boy. . 

Proposals. 

Captain 0. Cavensgh, SuperintendeiWi Mysore Princes,—proposed by Lieut. 
N. A. Staples, seconded by Dr. Strong; , 

Hercules Scott, Esq., C. S., Deputy Officiating Commissioner, Jullundur, 
—proposed by Captain F. C. Burnett, seconded by Dr. Unffnaglo; 

Lieut. G. E, Voyle, Artillery, Jullundur,—proposed by Captain Burnett, 
seconded by Dr. Huffnagle; , 

W. B. Buckle, Esq., C. S., Midnapore,—proposed by Mr. H. T. Baikes, 
seconded by the Secretary; 

B. T. Larmour, Esq., Delowry factory, Pubna,—proposed by Mr. J. J. 
Gray, seconded by Mr. J. W. Laidlay j 

G. N. Wyatt, Esq., Peepra factory, Champarun,—proposed by Mr. Ewen 
McDonoH, seconded by the Secretary; 

T. M. Bobinson, Esq., Merchart, Calcutta,—proposed,by Mr. C. G. Mansel, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations ffo Library. 

% • 

1. Madras Journal of literature and Science, No. 23. Presented by the 

Society. , 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Nos. 191 jnd 192. Presented‘by the 
Society, 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for June, July and Augyst, 1848. 
Presented by the Editor. 

4. Two copies of the same work, fof the sqme period. Presented by the 
Govt, of Bengal. 

0. A brief Manual of Gardening for the Deccan, by Dr. B. Biddell, 
Presented by the Author. 

Garden and Museum. 

1. A quantity of peach stones from trees growing in his garden at Gow- 
liatti. Presented by Dr. K. M. Scott. 

t 
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Dr. Scott mentions, that these peach stones belong; to the fruit to which 
allusion is made in his letter read at the July meeting; very few of which 
weighed less than 13 and 14 tolahs, and the largest upwards of SO tolahs 
each. 

2. A variety of’plum (Prunus triflora ?) grafted on the peach; with 
fruit of the same ; and of two other sorts of plums, all raised in his garden. 
Presented by Dr. Scott. 

Dr. Scott states, that the first-named plum, never ripens thoroughly at 
Gowhatti, hut makes an excellent tart; he obtained the original plant fror'. 
Jaipore, Upper Assam, but knows not how it got there. 

'^'he Secretary, in reference to the above, drew attention to the following 
descnption by Rexbutgk of Prunus triflora, the ^ Hung-sum-li" of the 
Chinese:— 

“ This elegant, very rumous bushy shrub, has been received from China, 
into our gardens in Bengal, where it blossoms in February, immediately 
after which the luxuriant foliage expands, and the fruit, which is about the 
size of the common plum, and nearly as palatable, ripens in May and June.” 

One of the other two kinds of plum may bo the Prunus silvatiea, Boxb. 
stated by him to be “a native of Deyrah Dhoon, Sirmoor, Mountains of 
Hindoostan.” Dr. Scott adds, that both these sorts—yellow and purple, 
arc alike in one respect, namely, that they never ripen to bo oatablo without 
cooking; but they come in for tarts just after the finer kinds go out. 

3. A few raspberries, the produce of plants raised from English seed 
supplied to him two years ago by the Society. Presented by Col. Ouseley. 

The Secretary mentioned, tliat the fruit liad not reached in good order; 
but the seed had been sown in the Society’s garden. 

4. Seven fine Bonffjay mango grafts. Presented by Major Napleton. 

5. A quantity of the leaves of Ancbrackne trifoliata, Boxb.: Sytoldiseus 
trifoliatus, Voigt: and several pieces of woollen and linen cloth and silk 
dyed by an infusion of the leaves. Presented by Major Jenkins. 

Major Jenkins remarks, that “ this tree is rather scarce at Gowhatti, but 
in Central Assam—about Sibsaugor—it <s veiy common, and furnishes the 
hard red posts usually omplbyed in the erection of all buildings. Mr. Grose, 
who sends me these specimens, has favored me with no particulars about the 
^ manageificnt of the dye ; but I suppose any practised dyer will obtain the 
same results as ho has, and by using other mordaunts than his (which was an 
acetate of iron) may produce o.her useful colors. The black might be made 
a clearer and finer color perhaps by first dyeing the cloths with indigo. 
Should the dye appear to be of jmy value, it may be obtained very eheaply, for 
the trees ar« very large, and carry a very thick foliage.” 

The matter was referred, at the suggestion of the Secretary, to Mr. Laidlay, 
who was solicited to tost these leaves, and communicate the results to the 
Society. 
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6. A small bag of" Biz Cr 0 ole" (Creole rice) from Mattritius. Presented 
by H. Piddington, Esq. . 

Mr. Piddington mentions, that should an^ meipber. desire to attend parti¬ 
cularly to this product he can spare him a little more seed, ^lr..P^dmgton 
also draws attention to the following brief notice, inserted in Vol. iii. of the 
Society’s transactions, in allusion to the same descripti<vn of rice, presented 
by him in 1836 :—“ The accompanying small parcel of rice is from the Mi^u- 
ritius, where it is known under the name of Biz Creole, and is considered as 
eF great delicacy amongst the inhabitants. I believe it to be a choice species 
originally from Madagascar. It requires water like the Boao Dhann (or 
planted ricc)’of Bengal, and it may prove here a valuable sort.” , 

The Secretary brought to the .notice of tho meeting d small quantity of 
Creole rice (from the various specimens of grain in the Society’s Museum), 
which had been raised at Gowbatti from the supply formerly presented by 
Mr. Piddington. This sample was sent to the Society by Major Jenkins 
in May 1837. It appears somewhat changed in character from the originfti 
stock, as compared with the grain last received from Mr. Piddington. 


Cotton-cleaning Machines. 

The Secretary having drawn tho attention of the members to four cotton¬ 
cleaning machines which had been erected in tho Society’s large hall, it was 
agreed, that the Special Committee appointed at the February meeting, be 
requested to meet on Saturday afternoon, tho 28rd instant, for tho purpose 
of inspecting and reporting on tho working of such machines as may be 
entered for competition for the Society’s prise. Further, thaf Mr. Edward 
Smith, late a cotton-spillner in Manchester, and Mr. Marshall, Secretary to 
the Fort Glo’ster Company, be alsb invited to attend to afford the committee 
the benefit of their opinion on the cottOD cleaned by the several machines. 

At the suggestion of the Secretary it was also’ resolved, that as Mr. Bum 
of Edinburgh, had not appointed any representative in Calcutta, Mr. Fraser, 
Assistaat to the Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, be E<>licited 
to superintend the adjustment and working o/ tho machine lately received 
by the Society from that gentleman. 


Defaulters ib the Society. 

• 

The Finance Committee, by virtue of tho authority vested in them, submit¬ 
ted for publication the names of the five following members, as defaulters to 
the Society, preparatory tp their withdrawal from the list:— vizr 
Defaulters under the Resolution agreed to at a meeting on the 16th Sept. 
1842 ;—" that the Finance Committee have the power to revise from time to 
time the list of subscriptions in arrear, an^ that they be empowered to pub- 
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lish periodically the names of those defaulters, the recovery of whose subscrip¬ 
tions is hopeless — 

Baboo KissubchunderHoy, of Nuddea, for subscription unpaid during five 
years ; Col. Andrew Hervey, Mr. Charles Chapman, C.8., Baboo Groureyper- 
saud Boy of llungpore, and Baboo Bajbullub Seal of Calcutta ; each for 
subscription unpaid during four years. 


Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also read :— 

1. Vrom. Dr. K. M. Scott, describing his mode of treating the peach tree. 

2. .From Dr. Faiconer,'on the subject of the “ Pooali” plant of Darjeeling, 
of which a fiowering specimen has been sent down by Dr. Campbell, and the 
fibre of which has already been so favorably reported on to the Society. 
Dr. Falconer adds a minute description of the plant. 

• 3. From Captain Latter, forwarding a printed extract of a Report on the 
Teak forests in the Tenasserim Provinces ; also a very well executed map of the 
Thoungyeen and Attran forests, on the northern boundary of those provinces. 

These three communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

4. FromW.Seton Karr,-Esq., Under-Secretary to Government of Bengal, 
transmitting copy of a letter from the Government of Ceylon, in which an 
application is made for seed of American Sumach. 

The Secretary mentioned, that he had forwarded all the seed in store. 

5. From £. E. Woodcock, Esq., Beerbhoom, intimating that the Carolina 
paddy, maize, and other seeds sent by the Society for the public garden at 
tint station. Have germinated most readily. 

0. From Baboo Trrracknath Roy, Maunbhoom, Submitting a further por¬ 
tion of his Bengallee translation of Fenwidt’s Iland-book of Gardening. 

7. From Monsieur L. Bouton, Secretary Royal Society of Arts and Scien¬ 
ces, Mauritius, applying for seed of Cabool capsicum. Terse of Chittagong, 
Tenasserim yams, &c. &c. 

The jSecretary stated, that he liad takeii' steps to meet this applicarion. 

‘B. From C. T. Smith, Esq., Suigeon Mysore Commission, Bangalore, re¬ 
questing to be informed if Signor Mutti’s system of rearing the standard 
mulbergy tor silk culture has been tried in Bengal, and with what success. 
States, that it has proved a failure in t,he Mysore country. 

The Secretary mentioned, jJhat the result of his enquiries showed it to 
have been equally unsucdessful here. 

9. From Mr. James Carter, Seedsman, London, intimating his intention 
of dispatching by the August Steamer, the consignment of flower seeds 
ordered by the Society. 

10. Frona-Messrs. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, forwarding invoice 
of vegetable seeds, shipped per Greenlaw, amounting to Rs. 1,316. 
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The Secretary mentioned, that the above vessel having been wrecked off 
Coringa, he had lost no time, on receipt of this advice, in purchasii^ from 
the Agent of the Bhaog^lpore Branch Society, ^as’many packets of accli¬ 
mated vegetable seeds as wore available, andliad distributed them in place of 
the lost consignment. 

Before the members separated it was agreed, that the next general meet¬ 
ing be held on Wednesday, the 18th October, as the holidays would interfere 
♦ith its taking place on the second Thursday of the month, the day ou 
which those meetings are usually held. 


(Wednesday, the lg<A Oetoher, 1848.J 
The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Capt. Cavonagh; Lieut. G. E. Voyle; Messrs. W. B. Buckle, C. S.; R. T. 
Larmour; G. N. Wyatt; Hercules Scott, C. S., and T. M. Robinson. 

Proposals. 

The Hon’ble D. Bethune,—proposed by the Secretary, seconded by l)r. 
Huffnaglo ; 

Edward Lushington, Esq., C. S.,—proposed by Sir L. Peel, seconded by 
the Secretary; 

Lieut. E. T. Dalton, (Otb Rogt. N. I.,) Principal Asst. Commr-. of As¬ 
sam,—proposed by Major Jenkins, seconded by the Secsetaiy ; 

A. W. Glass, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—propo|ped by Baboo Ramgopaul 
Ghose, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand'Mittra 

Baboo Prawnkissen Law, Merchant,—proposed by Baboo R. G. Chose, 
seconded by Baboo P. C. Mittra ; 

Arbilthnot Emerson, Esq., Supt. Peninsular and Oriental Company,—pro¬ 
posed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. Huffnaglo; 

B. Wood, Esq., Deputy Ma^^strate, Santipore,-—proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Mr. W. Storm ; 

C. E. Morton, Esq., Dagatchce factory, Malda,—proposed by Mr. J. J. 

Gray, seconded by the Secretary ; • 

Capt. W. Jervis, (43nd Regt. N, I.,)—proposed by Dr. Strong, seconded by 
the Secretary. 

Presentations to Library. 

1. Statistics of British East India Suear il3 conies). Presented hv the 
Government of India. 
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2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. <103 and 194, and Sup¬ 
plementary number for June, 1848. Presented hy the Society. 

3. Johnson’s Dictionary gf Modem Gardening, edited by David Landreth. 
Presented, by the Editor. 


Garden and Museum. 

I’. 'A quantity of tea seed, gathered from China plants in his garden at 
Burkaghur, Chota Nagpore. Presented by Col. OuseUy. 

2. A small supply of Narcissus bulbs, from the public garden at Luck¬ 
now. Presented by Capt. G. E. lloUings. 

' Capt. HoUings spates, that in compliance with the request of the Society, 
he has sent an assortment of seeds of various kinds for the use of the State 
gardens in the Funjanb. 

3. Four boxes of cereal grains, consisting of Chiddain wheat, Chevalier 
barley, and potato oats, from the India House. Poncarded by the Precursor 
steamer. 

4. A quantity of vino cuttings and a few fig trees from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Presented by C. T. Juritz, Esq., fZ.D. M. Consul, at the Cape. 

6. Cloth made from sunn fibre, by the AUipore jail prisoners. Presented 
by Mr. J. Floyd. 

6. Specimens of cow-hide and calf-skin tanned with Teree pods, forwarded 
by Mr. Sconce from Cliittagong; and a bottle of dye-stuff from the same 
pods. Presented by Mr. John Teil. 

The minutof of the Committee appointed to examine and report on Baboo 
Tarrucknath Boy’s translation into Beng:allee of Feqwick’s Urdu Hand-book 
of Gardening were read. After some djsenssion it was agreed, that prepara¬ 
tory to taking any further steps in the matter, Mr. Fenwick be requested 
to oblige the Society with a- version of his work in English. 

A schedule of prizes for the next fiower.show, to be held on 28th Qctober, 
wq; submitted. It was agreed, that Dr. Falconer, Colonel Sage, and Dr. 
McClelland be requested to act as judges. 

Communications on various subjects. 

■pie following letters were also submitted 

1. From Dr. Macgowail, dated Ningpo, June Ist, affording some interesting 
information regarding the plants which yicli the “ grass-cloth” of China. Dr. 
Maegowan *iters into particulars regajiding the description and histoiy of 
these plants, their medical properties, mode of culture, and the various after- 
processes adopted by the Chinese for preparing the fibre, bleaching it, 
Ac., &c. 
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2. From John Toil, £sq., detailing the results of certain farther tanning 
experiments on a more extended scale than that reported on last year, with 
the large supply of Teree pods, forwarded by Mr. Sconce from Chittagong 
in May last. 

The best thanks of the Society were accorded to Dr. MaSgowan and Mr. 
Teil for their useful communications, whfch were referred to the Committee 
of Papers. 

3. From Major Napleton, Secretary Bhauglepore Branch Society, applying 
tar the usual annual donation from the Parent Society, and for any further 
pecuniary aid the Society may be disposed to grant. 

4. From E. E. Woodcock, Esq., acknowledging the receipt of a further 

supply of seed from the Society (wheat, maize, white linseed, vegetable an& 
flower), for the use of the public garden at Soory. Mr. Woodcock men¬ 
tions, that the Carolina paddy has turned out admirably; and asks for 
Otaheite cane. • 

6. From Dr. Campbell, Darjeeling, requesting to bo famished with forty 
copies of Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening, as he thinks that number may 
bo disposed of at the Titalya fair. 

6. From Mr. James Carter, Seedsman, London, dated 19th August, advis¬ 
ing the dispatch of the invoice of flower seeds qrdered by the Society, and 
stating that the fruit stones and dahlia bulbs will be dispatched by the 
September steamer. 


(Thursday, the 9th November, 184g.v 

The Honorable Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in.thd chair. 

Elections. 

The Honorable D. Bethune; Lieutenant E. T. Dalton; Messrs. Edward 
Lushington, C. S.; A. W. Glassq Arbuthnot Emerson; B. Wood^ C. E. 
Morton; Baboo Prawnkissen Law, and Capt. W. Jervis. 

Proposals. 

John Leslie Bussell, Esq., Merchant,—proposed by Mr. W. F.*Fa(^sson,' 
seconded by the Secretaiy; • 

Thomas Wilson, Esq., Dejjy. Opium Agenh, Ghazeeporo,—proposed by Mr, 
Alexander Wallace, secoilded by Dr. Huflioagle. 

Presentations to Garden and Museum. 

• • 

The following presentations were announced 

1. A quantity of acclimated China tea seed, from the Himalaya, Preswt- 
ed by Dr. Jameson, Superintendent BotePnie Gardens, N. W. Provinces. 
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2. A further supply of Teree pods from Chittagong. Presented by Mr. 
Sconce, S. C, 

3. A (][uart of acclimdted mignonette seed. Presented by Mr. P. Eayson. 

4. A fine healthy plant of Oordea Sebestena. Presented by Mr. i{. Wood, 
Jnnr. 

[The tea and mignonette seed arc available to members.] 

The Secretary placed on the table some fniits—pippins, pears, nuts, &c., 
which had been forwarded to him from Jersey by Col. Davidson, formerly of 
the Bengal En^^neers, secured in plaster of Paris, an experiment at preserva¬ 
tion wliich had succeeded well on the Island. It was evident on breaking 
the plaster, that with the exception of the nuts, which were in good order, 
the oxperiment had failed. 

A list of the plants to which prizes were awarded at the third quarterly 
flower show, held on the 28th of October, was submitted, and the following 
remarks were read :— 

“ It will bo seen from the list now submitted, that only Es. 89, or one-half 
the sum noted in the printed schedule, were distributed on this occasion. 
In consequence of their general inferiority, several specimens were not 
deemed worthy of prizes, pnd a few sorts tliat were included in the sche¬ 
dule were not forthcoming. A portion of the amount thus left available 
was awarded to extra plants, the names of which are detailed at the cud of 
the list. 

“ Among the plants most deserving of notice may be enumerated a few 
well grown Achimines grandiflora (though late in the season), Kondeletias, 
Limonia spictabilis, Parsonsia eorgmhosa, Sprekelia formossissima (in 
fine flower for this time of the year), Solidago canadensis, a well-flowercd 
plant of double Zinnia, and a few Orchids, viz.: llUlia verecunda, Vanda 
Koxburghii, Pogonia, Ac. The collection of Malpighias, Thunbergias, 
Coreopsis (in which was a handsome new variety), and Xylophyllas, was 
tolerably good. Thfe Passifioras, Solanums and Aristolochias were indif¬ 
ferent^ the season for them having almost passed away. The ,Phloxes 
Verbenas, Pinks, and Bo^is were also poorly represented; but of these a 
better collection may be anticipated at the December show. 

“ Notwithstanding the inferiority of this exhibition,—which indeed was to 
be anticipated in consequence of the excessive heat and drought in September, 
and the heavy falls of rain during the second week of October,—it may be con¬ 
sidered, as regards the variety of specimens brought forward, an improvement 
on the tliird quarterly show of last year, which was held, also, on the same 
day of the»ame month. The competition too was rather more spirited, 
prizes being awarded to the produce of 16 gardens. 

“ Dr, Falconer, Col. Sage, and Dr. McClelland officiated as judges, and 
Sir Lawrence Peel awarded the plizes.” 
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In connection with ijie above, tlio Secretary bron.!;lit to the notice of the 
meeting the following recommendations from the judges for the better 
management of future exhibitions:— ^ * 

“ The judges of the late flower show, subnut to the ^ciety,tha^ they found 
much of their time wasted in walking uj> and down the ilall to examino 
specimens, or collections, of the same flowers which, belonging to diffurent 
individuals, were at the extreme ends of the rooms, causing not only dc^lay,' 
but incapacitating the judges from forming perfect ideas of the qualities and 
growth of the plants which, to be correctly judged, should have been placed in 
juxta-jiosition. It has occurred to them, that the following rules, if adopted, 
would not only obviate the delay, and inconvenience now felt, but would tend 
ultimately to give satisfaction to_ those who exhibit their'flowers and ]^ants 
at the quarterly shows, and to the publie who attend the exhibitions 

1. All flowers, plants, &c. to be arranged as sot down in the prise lists. 

2. Every flower pot, or tub, to be labelled, showing the names of the owner 

and of the plant. • 

3. 'When the plants and flowers are arranged, the malices and all parties 
liot attending the judges, to bn excluded, until the prizes arc adjudged. 

4. The judges to be provided with cards, or bits of wood, attached to pegs, 
and labelled according to the prize lists, as ‘ first prize collection,’ ‘ Sud prize 
specimen,’ &c. 'rhosu will be stuck in the flower pot where the prize lias been 
given, and will be recognized by the parties concerned, and produced to the 
distributor of tho prizes, without tho labor and confusion of removing tlie 
plants, &c. 

October SOtli, 1848.” 

Besolved, —That the judges be informed that the Society ale willing to 
adopt their rccomu..endatft>ns, and that they Ite requested to have them car¬ 
ried out at future exhibitions. 

Tho Beport of tho Special Committee appoinlcd to inspect and report 
on the several cotton machines entered to compete for the gold medal and 
prize ofi’tred 'by the Society and MiQor Jenkins, the Commissioner of ^ssam, 
for an improvement on the Indian Churka, was* next siilynitted. The dh- 
cument being of considerable length, and interspersed with tabular state¬ 
ments, it was deemed expedient to defer the consideration of it to next 
general meeting; the Secretary being ^quested to have it printed and cir¬ 
culated, in the meantime, to all the resident Jnembers. It was also agreed 
that, in accordance with.the’ suggestion of the Cftmmittce, a copy of tho 
Report should be sent to Major Jenkins for Jus deoisiou in regard to the 
premium offered by that gentleman. .It was further resolved, tltat the best 
thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Simms, tho Chairman, and to tho other 
members of the Committee, for the care and attention they have 4ovoted 
to the subject of their enquiry: also to Mbssrs. Edward Smith and Henry 
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Mivrsliall, fur thoir reports on tlio cotton submitted for tboir examination, 
and to Messrs, .lohn Fraser and J. if. Mather, Civil Engineers, for tlicir 
assistanco generally in tfio arrangement of the maehines. 

The Honorary Secretary read* the concluding passage of the lleport con¬ 
veying the thanks of the Committee to the Assistant Secretary for liis 
attention and assistivnee throughout thoir proceedings, and said, he considor- 
cd.it duo to himself to observe, that as Honorary Secretary of the Society, he 
had attended the Committee at its first sitting, and that ho had never heard 
directly or indirectly of or from the Committee afterwards, imtil the Eeport 
was forwarded to him the previous day. Ho desired to say so much, and tliat 
he was not informed of their meetings, to protect himself from the possible 
suspicion of having been wanting in attention to them. 

Dr. Huffnagle, a member of the Committee, observed, that in the passage 
read, there was not the slightest mtention to rcficct upon the Honorary 
Secretary. 

The Deputy Secretary explained that the blame rested entirely with him¬ 
self, as he had inadvertently omitted to forward the several circulars to the 
Honorary Secretary, who was ex-officio a member of the Committee. 

Head a letter from Major McNair, OfFg. Durbar Chief Engineer, Lahore, 
intimating the receipt of a second supply of seeds (vegetable and flower, 
maize, cotton, and cereal grains) for the use of tlie State gardens of the Fun- 
jaub, and promising to give his best attention to their cultivation. 

A note from Thomas Watkins, Esq., of Katsooly, was also read. Mr. 
Watkins encloses a printed paper on the cultivation of Guinea grass, extract¬ 
ed from Fitzmaurico’s Treatise on Sugar-cane Cultivation, &c., and suggests 
that it bo re-printed in the Society’s Journal. Iteforred to the Committee 
of Fai»erg. 


(h'riday, the IBlh Decetiiher, 1848.> 

William Storm, Esq., Vico-rresidont, in the chair. 

A note was read from the Honorable the President, expressive of his regnt, 
at.not being able to attend the'meeting from indisposition. 

Eleclio'nf. 

John Leslie Gusscll, Esq., and Thomas Wilson, Esq. 

Propomls. 

Lieut, Charles Uolroyd (30th N. I.), Junior Assistant Commissioner of 
Assam,—proposed by Major .Icnkihs, seconded by the Secretary; 
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William Oockbnni, Esq., Deputy Magistrate, Maggroo, -proposed by Mr. 
lleiiry G. Frcncb, socouded by the Secretary; 

Uaboo Joy Gopaul Dysack,—proposed by Daboo Peary Chaiid Mittra, se¬ 
conded by Baboo Kamgopaul Ghose; 

Captain Commandant P. M. Taylor, II. II. the Nisara’s A’rmy,-^proj)Oscd 
by Captain James .Tohnston, seconded by tto Secretary ; ^ 

It. II. 8. Campbell, lisq.. Civil Service,—proposed by Dr. Strang, seconded 
by the Secretary; 

• Baboo Gobind Chunder Sen,—projfosed by Mr. W. G. ItoSc, seconded by 
Baboo Baiugopaul Ghose. 


PresentalioHs. 

1. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for Si^ptembcr and October IH48. 
Presented by the Editor. 

а. Two copies of the same work, for the same period. Presented by th<. 
Oovernnunt of JJenyat. 

3. Specimens of claiiiiod oil of the Mowah nut (Bassia lalifolia), and of 
soap and candles made therefrom. Presented by the Society of Arts. 

4. A quantity, (half a hundred-weight) of pods of the Carob tree (Vera- 
Ionia siliyua). Presented by Dr. Henry Abbott, of Cairo. 

The Scratary reminded the members, that this seed had been procured fur 
the use of the State gardens of the Pnnjaub, in accordance with a suggc.stion 
made by Dr. Falconer, at the July meeting. 

5. A sample of kuppas, the produce of bis garden at Burkaghur, (Chota 

Nagporc,} raised from acclimated Mexican cotton seed, gathered at the 
Coimbatore farms and received frqm Dr. Wight in June last. Presented 
by Colonel Ouseley. ’ * 

Colonel Ouseley mentions, that the seed was sown late in July, in not very 
fine soil, and the plants were not irrigated. Thc.height of the bushes is from 
3 to 44 feet, and the number of pods on each bush averages 36. “The 
cotton,” adds Colonel Ouseley, “ is very white, and staple long and fine. I 
had a space about 70 yards square sown, and alj the seed, (one seer) germi¬ 
nated excellently. Dr. Wight calls it Mexican cotton.* I am of opinion, 
that it is a species of cotton that will answer perfectly on this (pgh table¬ 
land.” 

Dr. Huffnagle considered the abotc cottqn to bo simikr to the Uplaml 
Geoigia variety, of equally %o but rather shorter ^staple. It is a good deal 
stained, a foult in the gathering, which might be corrected by a little care. 

б. Sjuicimen of tlic same description of cotton raised in ^hc Society’;^ 
garden from the same batich of soed,*was also placed on the table. 

7. Dr. Ilultuaglo prasented two vciy wcBcxecutcd casts of pears, taken from 
the plaster of Paris mould, in wliich tip? fresh fi-uit sent from Jersey by 
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Colonel Davidson, of the Engineers (and presented at the last meeting), had 
been embedded. 


Exhibition of Veyelahhs and Fruits. 

A list of gardonci’g to whom prizes were awarded at the horticultural 
exhibition, held on the Cth of December, was submitted, and the following 
remarks were read :— «■ 

“ Considering the general backwardness of the season, there was a toler¬ 
ably good display of esculents of all sorts. Cauliflowers, turnips, nole-kolc, 
oagar loaf cabbage^ and lettuce, wore well represented, and —for the time of 
year-^asparagiis and celery; some specimens of the former were well grown, 
showing a decided improvement on last year’s stock. Fcas of the blue 
Prussian and other kinds, beans, including the scarlet runner, endive (well 
blanched), l)ect and carrots were submitted for competition; also brocoli, 
kale, water-cress, leek, and horse-radish. 

“ Though the fruit department ofFcrcd but little variety, there were several 
good baskets of pomegranate, pine-apple, oranges (grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta), custard-apples, plantains, and a very fine collection of 
sapotas from a garden at Ilowrah. 

“ Altogether, it may lie assumed, that though the quantity was probably 
smaller thaii that brought forward at the December show of last year, the 
specimens were of equally good, if not better quality. 

“ Tlie specimens were selected by Messrs. Rose, Spoede and Baboo Peary 
Chand Mittrq, (Members of the Committee), and the prizes, amounting to Us. 
135, were distributed to 6(1 gardeners, by. 'William Storm, Esq., "V. P.” 

t* 

Nursei- 1 / Garden. 

A Report was read from the Garden Committee regarding the present 
state of the nursery. The Committee allqde to the completion, at accost of 
Rs. 17S*, of the boundary ditch, wliich has been made sufSciently broad and 
deep to protect thd garden against the inroad of men and cattle. They state, 
tlmt they^have reduced the cane plantation to a beegah of ground, (merely to 
‘retain awnfall stock of each sort of cane) in consequence of there having been 
no demand this season for cuttings. Ihey refer to the excellent state of the 
ordiard department, (consisting of 8 beegahs,) osi>ecially of the mango grafts, 
and state, that they havo given directions te fill up 4'morc beegalis with grafts 
and plants of the best doscriptious of loqoat, wampee, peach, litehoe, &c., for 
future distribution to members. They mention that the kitchen garden, of 
6 beegahs, has been fully laid out with vegetables of sorts, especially with 
peas, cadliflowers, carrots and tnrpips, with the view of raising seed for 
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distribiitiou next year: and close their report with certain recommendations 
for the improvement and greater utility of the flower garden. 

The Report was confirmed in all its details. 

Ateard of a gold Medal and 600 Itwpees to Mr. Matherf fc^ his improved 
cotton-cleaning Machine, 

The Report of the Committee upon tho cotton-cleaning machines, which 
was presented at the lost general meeting, and ordered to he printed‘and 
circulated for tho information of resident memhers, previous to its final 
disposal at the present meeting, was next brought to notice. The Secretary 
mentioned, that this Report, as regarded its various details, having been 
formally received at the last mooting, all tliat he Relieved was necessary mi 
the present occasion, was to dispose of the subject matter contained hi the 
10th ])aragraph, the Committee having loft tliat to hlajor Jenkins and the 
Society to determine ; namely, the award of the gold medal and sum of five 
hundred rupees. But before entering upon this question he bo{^od to draw 
their attention to a few observations from Col. Sage, on Mr. Mornay’s dis¬ 
sentient minute, which had not been penned in time to bo incorporated in • 
the pamphlet circulated last month. 

The remarks having been read, the Secretary next submitted tho following 
communication from Major Jenkins, to whom, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee, a copy of the Report liad been forwarded:— 

“ Gowhattys ^th November, 184«. 

“ My Dear Sin,—I have to acknowledge tho receipt of your favor of the 
17th, and beg to inform you, that I am quite content that my prize should 
be disposed of in any manner the Society doom proper, and Jie aw'arded to 
Mr. Mather shoviM the ^ciety approve. * 

“No cotton-cleaning machine,^that is enliroly worted by manual labor, 
will answer tho objwt proposed, but 1 imagine Mr.'Mather’s cotton-cleaner 
can be applied to machinery, and be worked by horse or steam-power—and if 
this be the case, tho invention, with the improvements that may hcrouftor be 
made upon it, may bo of the gipatest importance to Indian cotton growers. 
With merely tho native churka it seemed impossible for us to cumilbto with 
America, whore the whole of the cotton is cleaned by luuShinery. 

“Jas. IIuue, Esu. Ekancis .Tonkins.” 

After tho perusal of the above letter and a short discussion, if Vas prd- 
jiosed by Col. Sage, seconded by Mr.*8tauntyn, and carried,—" 'That the gold 
modal and sum of 500 Rs.,bc awarded to Mr. Mather, for the iiuprovcthcnt 
in the turning out of the cotton cleaned by his machine.” 

Communication// on variotis subjects. 

1. From S. R. Davenport, Esq., Secretary to the Society of Arts, trans¬ 
mitting a fiivorablc report ou the Momth oil forwarded last year, with 
specimens of soa]) and candles made thefefrum, 
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52. From S. H. Holnuson, Egq., rocomracndiug a p?-print in the Society’s 
Journal of a work pnhlighed in 1793, hut now out of print, entitled “A 
Treatise on the CultuA; and Manufacture of Sugar in India,” hy W. 
Fitsiuaurico; and offering his services to add a few marginal notes tlieroto, 
to aid in the elucidation of the system proposed by the author. 

S. From Major Napleton, Honorary Secretary of the Branch Agri-IIofti- 
bultural Society, Blmuglcporo, forwarding an acconnt of an exhibition of 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, hold on the 37tU Novemlwr last. 

These three communications wore referred to tlic Committee of Papers. ' 

4. From H. V. Bikyloy, Esq., dated London, 19th August, ro<xucsting 
infoanation regarding the Agricultural Society, its history, rules and opera¬ 
tions, for his proposed revised work of the, nature of liis Bengal and Agra 
Guide and Gazetteer. 

The Secretary proposed, with the sanction of tho Society, to afford the in¬ 
formation required.—Agreed. 

From Arbuthuot Emerson, Esq., suggesting an intcrcliangc of corres 
iwndonco, seeds, &c., with the Belfast Boyal Botanical Society, and the Ul¬ 
ster Horticultural Society, in both which Institutions he is much interested. 

Tho Secretary mentioned that, anticipating the concurrence of tho Society, 
ho had, as a beginning, transferred a small assortment of Himalayan seeds, 
cedar, pine, cypress, &c., to Mr. Emerson, for dispatch by the steamer which 
had just left. 

(1. From Mr. 11. Fenwick, intimating, that ho is not prepared to meet the 
Society’s request for. a translation into English, gratuitously, of his Urdu 
Hand-book of Gardcnuig, (though such would scorn to be the inference l>y 
a previous corrosx>oudcucc,) but is willing to undertake it for the sum of 
three hundred rupees 

llesolmd ,—That Mr. Fenwick’s proposal bo declined. 



Report of the Agricultural and Horticultural Sodely of India, 
for the year 1848. 

Tlic dose of another year in the cjfreer of the Society call^ for the 

, ^ . usual outline of its proceedings since the sub^ 

Introduction. . * ” 

mission of its report for 1847. 

And first, commcnchig, agreeably to former usage, with the 

Hcononw of the details relating to its internal economy, the 
Society—Elections. Sodety, while not claipiing a total excm|*tion 

from the consequences rcsulling from a year of almost unprece¬ 
dented distress, is glad to remark, that it has suffered as little, or 
perhaps less, than most other jiublic institutions in the country. 
Tlie number of elections during the year has aggregated fifty- 
nine,* or three less than that of 1847. The losses from deaths 
and resignations have been considerable. There have been twenty 
deaths, and forty-eight resignations; (fully three-fourths of whom 
have urged altered circumstances as their reason for seceding,) and 
five have been struck off for non-payment of subscription, makuig in 
all seventy-three. 

The following tabular statement, in continuation of those in for¬ 
mer reports, affords full details, and represents, at the ^mc time, an 
analysis of the u justitutioii of the Socie^:— 
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* The tabular statement •'cprcscnta the number or sist> ■, but this is cau8(|;^ by the transfer 
of the name of James llumo, Esq., to tliu list of I^onorury members. * 
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Of this number (004) thirty-six arc members who have com¬ 
pounded for their subscriptions; one hundred and forty are absent 
from India ;* ten ..are, honorary, one a corresponding, and two 
are free. mcm,bers (in all 189); leaving four hundred and fifteen 
as the actual number of paying- members on the books of the Socie¬ 
ty, or twenty-nine less than last year. 

Among the calamities which have befallen the Society by the 

Economy of the So- death, the loss of its late President, Sir 

cicty— Necrology. John Peter Grant, on his passage to his native 
iQnd',, may be classed as the most prominent. Joining the Society 
shortly after his arrival on this side of India, he continued to take a 
warm interest in its welfare, first as a Vice-President, and afterwards 
for six years as President, or till the period of his departure in 
March last. The published address, readily and unanimously voted to 
him by the Society, so fully conveys the estimation in which he was held 
for his “ steady attention to the affairs of the institutio n, and for his 
invariable courtesy and impartiality, promoting a cordial co-operation, 
so essential to success,” that it becomes unnecessary to add more in 
this report than the repetition of our deep regret at the loss of an 
old and valued associate;—one whose name is too intimately con¬ 
nected with the prosperity of the Society, not to be borne gratefully 
in remembrance by eveiy member who 'had an opportunity of esti¬ 
mating the nature of the services which he has Tendered to it. 

It should, however, be mentioned, that in addition to the address 
noticed above, the Society invited their late President to sit for his 
picture in England, to be placed in its large meeting room; but it is 
to be feared, his lamented death will prevent the Society obtaining 
this memorial, as it does not appear there is any good picture from 
which to make a Copy. 

The other members whose demise the Society is called on to 
record, are—^thc Baron Von Ludwig, an Honorary Member; Col. James 
Sutherland, Supt. of Ajmere’; the Honorable F. Drummond, of the 
Civil Service; Sir Henry Seton; Baboo Roy PetumberMitter; Mr. J. E. 
Bccher, Indigo planter; Brigadier Stacy, C. B.; Mr. A. F. Donnelly, 

* The departures from India have booh unusually numerous during 1848, 
aggregating 20; while the returns during the same period, having been only 
8, leave a deficit of 21 on the paying list. 
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Civil Service; Dr. George Turner, Medical Service; Mr. Wm. Patrick, 

Merchant; Mr. A. C. Dunlop, Indigo planter; Mr. W. Ridsdale, 

Supt. Military Orphan Press ; Mr. J. B. Ogilvy, Civil Service ; Mr. 

Geo. Massey, Merchant; Mr. John Hamilton, MeriSiantf Mr. J. 

W. Yule, Indigo planter; Mr. James Crooke, Merchant; .Mr. R. 

Neave, C. S., and Capt. Dallas, Offg. Secy. Military Board. 

Turning from this mournful subject, it is gratifyuig to intimate 

that the Society has gained the countenance 
Patron of the Society. , ,, 

and support of the distmgmshed nobleman at 

the head of the Government. The Earl of Dalhousie has not oulj^con¬ 
sented to become Patron, but been pleased to consider himself a 
member of the institution, and, as such, has intimated his intention 
of contributing to its funds an aiumal sum of Rs. 500 during his 
residence in India. 

It is also very satisfactory to the Society to annoimcc the election 
of Sir Lawrence Peel to the office of President, in the room of Sir 


J. P. Grant. , 

In several past reports the Society has had occasion to notice the 
Award of a gold assistance it has derived from the efforts of one 
medal to Col. Ouscley. of its most active and zealous members, Lieut. 
Col. Ouseley, the agent to the Governor General, S. W. Frontier. It 
has now the satisfaction to add that, during the past«year, it hps 
awardc<l its gold medal to that officer, as. an acknpwledgment of its 
sense of these services generally, ‘and especially for his continued 
exertions in bringing to notice, aftd in improving the vegetate 
products of the district under his charge, as well as the valtuible 
grains and seeds of Central India.” 


The Society has also been pleased to earoll the^name of James 
Award of an Ilono- Honorary Members, 


rary Membership to 
.ramos Hume, Esq. 


“ as a small return for his distinguisivd and> 
zealous services as Honorary Secretary.” 


The Society has been in steady communication during the ydar 


Branch Societies 
and Gardens—Bhau- 
glepore, Lucknow, 
Bcerbhoom, &c. &c. 


with several of its Branches, more especially 
with those at Bhauglepore and Luckpow. The 
interesting outline* of the rise and progress of 
the first named Association from the pen'of its 


* Tliiii report is published in the Journal, Yol. vi, ]|prt ii. 

X 
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indefatigable Secretary, Major Napleton, shows at a glance how 
much real good it has already been the means of effecting; while the 
published accounts of its periodical exhibitions most strikingly prove 
that the? causd of Horticulture and Floriculture is steadily progress¬ 
ing in Bhauglepore, and the adjacent districts. 

* .The Society and Garden at Lucknow, are also well attended to under 
the able management of Captain Hollings. This garden, it should 
be observed, is maintained entirely by the sale of its products, and 
the main object for which it was formed, namely, the growth of new 
kinds of grains and other useful cultures, with a view to their dissemi¬ 
nation throughout Oude, has been always kept in view and acted on. 

In addition to the gardens enumerated in the last report, Ber- 
hampore, Benares, Cawnpore, Chttack, &c., the Society is glad to 
annoimcc the formation of another small one at Beerbhoom, under 
the fostering care of the Magistrate of the district, E. E. Woodcock, 
Esq. Tliis garden has been established by Mr. Woodcock, for the 
cultivation of foreign products, with a view to the distribution of the 
acclimated seed among the ryots in the vicinity of Sooree. In order 
to aid this laudable endeavour the Society has furnished, during the 
year, supplies of American maize and cotton seed, Carolina paddy, 
white linseed, wheat, vegetable seeds, &c. 

In regard to the Nursery-garden it may be observed, that the 

Nursery-Garden— ditch, to which allusion was made in the 

Fruit trees, sugar- report,' was completed in the early part 

cane, flowering plants 

apd shrubs. of the year. It extends the whole length and 

breadth of the garden, or 2,750 feet; and, being 7 feet deep and 
14 feet broad, will prove, it is fully expected, a sufficiently good 
protection to the garden generally, more especially to the orchard, 
which now, indee'd, forms the most valuable portion of the ground. 
The distribution of fruit-tree grafts has been continued during the 
year, and will, not doubt, annually increase when the circumstance 
of grafts of the best descixption being av^able from this locality 
is more generally known. 

For sugar-cane there has been such a very limited demand this 
season that it has been determined to reduce the culture consider¬ 
ably, confining it to one beegah, and that merely with the view of 
retaining spedmens of the various sorts. 
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The demand throughout the year for flowering plants and shrubs has 
been tolerably constant; and these, as also products of an useful nature, 
have been distributed to the utmost extent of the Society’s means. 

The little school for gardeners, which was established lasf year, is 
Nursery-Garden— progressing satisfactorily. The native, teacher 
School for Gardeners, jjggjj attentive to his duties, aud the buy* 
very regular in their attendance. A certain time is allotted them 
for learning to read and write, and the remaining hours arc given for 
out-door operations. Several of the lads being smart and active,^ arc 
likely to become good gardeners in the coursa of a ghort time, %heh 
their services will be available to members in want of such servants. 


Before quitting this subject the Society would tender its acknow- 
Nurserv-Garden— lodgments to'all those who have contributed to 
Acknowledgment of its stock of plants aud fruit trees since the 
submission of its last report. To enumerate 
the names of all the donors would be occupying an unnecessary 
space, but a few may, with propriety, be intyoduced. To the Bhau- 
glepore branch institution it is indebted for some very fine Bombay 
mango grafts ; to Col. Onseley for raspberry plants ; to C. F. Jnritz, 
Esq., H. D. M. Consid at the Cape of Good Hope, for an assortment 
of vine and fig cuttings; to Mr. L. Manley for a collection of Pelar¬ 
goniums i to Mr. Geo. Wood for some nutmeg plantst a plant ^of 
Bignonia chirere, and- a new sort of Ixora ; to IV^r. W. Stalkart for 
a further supply of cuttings of’his* superior purple and white grapes; 
and to Mr. Robert Wood, for a fine plant of Cordia Sebestena. 

Tire Society has reason to be again satisfied with its importations 
Uortjcultural De- of vegetable and flower seeds from the United 

partment Inijmrted States and England.* It has, however, been 

vegetable and flower ° , • 

seeds. unfortunate in the loss, by the wreck of the 

Greenlaw, of a large consignment from the Cape .of GodlJ.Hope,, 
which considerably crippled its resources. To rpmedy this in somp 
measure, and no other stock of imported seed, that could be depend¬ 
ed on, being available in the market, a purchase was made of a quan¬ 
tity of acclimated vegetable seed, the produce of the Bhauglepore 
Society’s garden. It is also indebted to that Branch, to the garden 
at Lucknow, and to Professor Royle,' for gratuitous assortpicnts of 
garden and flower seeds. 
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Tiiree exhibitions , of fruits and vegetables have been held during 

llorti-floricultural the year—in February, May, and October,— 

Department—Vegeta-,. three silver medals and Rs. 416 were 

Die, fruit and flower . 

shows. • ' • ' distributed to the successful candidates. During 

the ssLiije period four shows of’flowcrs have taken place, namely, on 
•1st March, 15th'of April, 28th of October, and 30th December; 
and Rs. 492 have been awarded in the aggregate, from the funds 
placed for this purpose at the Society’s disposal by the liberality oV' 
its President, Sir L. Peel. The exhibition of March was an e.\eeed- 
Migly good one,^ decidedly the best in every respect that has yet 
taken place ; that of December was also an advance on ’47 and ’46 ; 
but the remaining two can scarcely be considered as any improve¬ 
ment on those of the previous year, except that, perhaps, the com- 
pfctition was rather more spirited. It has been resolved, for the 
future, to introduce more stringent rules at these shows, as regards 
the arrangement of the plants, with the view of enabling the judges 
to arrive at a speedier and more correct judgment respecting their 
(pialities, growth, &c. 

Ill the Agricultural Department the Society has received and dis- 


Agricnltural Depart¬ 
ment—Cotton, maize, 
tea, white linseed, cc^ 
real grains, t^ak, and 
fo'rest tree seeds. 


tributed supplies of American cotton and maize 
seed of sorts, more especially the latter, for 
wliicli there has been a constant demand. It 
has also been -placed in .a position to dissemi¬ 


nate other kinds of useful seeds through the liberality of some of its 
members. From Dr. Jameson,'Superintendent H. C. Botanic Gar¬ 


den, N. W. Provinces, it has received several despatches of seeds of 


Himalayan Conifera, and China tea sped, acclimated in the nurseries 
at. Kulnaon. Col. Ouseley has again forwarded a supply of white 
linseed and Julalpa wheat. Col. Ouseley mentions, he has trans- 


.mjtted. .a .quantity of this wheat and the Pissee variety to Sir H. 


Willock, with the view of obtainu^g the opinion of English farmers 
oi> this produce of the Nerbudda valley.* To Mr. Jeffrey Finch 


* Since this was written, tko Society has received a very satisfactory re¬ 
port on these samples, through the kindness of Pi^ifosBor Royle, who states, 
that they are considered the finest specimens in the London market, and 
that the.sofU description f PisseeJ is valned'at &om 4 to 0 and 6 shilling-s 
above the highest prices of the daj^. 
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the Society is indebted for a large supply (5 raaunds) of the same 
description of linseed, acclimated in Ms lauds at Shapore Oondee, 
Tirhoot: to Capt. Latter for a quantity of teak seed, the produce 
of the Tenasserim forests: to Dr. Wight for a furthej supply of the 
seed of Nerium tinctorium, or indigo-yielding Oleander: to the Na¬ 
tural History Society at Mauritius for seed of the screw pine (Pan- 
danus vaeoa): to Major Jenkins for a supply of Assam tea seed; 
^nd to Professor Hoyle for several small despatches of cereal grtuns 
by the overland conveyance. 

The Society has likewise received through the kindness at* Hr- 
Agricultural Depart- Abbott *of Cairo, a (juantity of the seed bf the 
jiicnt Caroh seed. Carol tree (Ceratonia siliqua),* This seed was 
applied for (at thd suggestion of Dr. Falconer) with a view to its intro¬ 
duction in the more arid parts of the Pnnjanb ; its distribution has 
not, however, been limited to that quarter, but it has been dissemi- 


* “ The Caroh tree, a native of Syria, and the hottest parts of the south 
of Europe. Tliis forms a large tree, which hears in abundance pods filled 
with a nutritions substance. It is tenacious of life in a singular degree, and 
seeks its nourishment far from the surface of the ground, on which acccuut 
it suiters little from the long continuance of drought. Tlic puds arc a com¬ 
mon article of food in the countries where the tree is found, and arc by some 
sujiposed to he tlm “locusts” on which St. John fed in the ■vrilderiioss ; they 
are sometimes sold in the jruiterers’ shops, of Londop- During-the Penin¬ 
sular war, the pods were found of great value as food for cpvalry horses, and 
1 entertain no doubt that if the tree could bo extensively introduced into the 
milder parts of Northern India, it would rciider the famines we read of 
almost impossible .”—Extract of a communication from Dr. Lindley to the 
Courtnf Directors, published in'the Proceedings of the Agricultural Society 
of India for June 1830. Transactions, Vol. vli. p. 81 Appondix. • 

“ That it (Caroh) is very retentive of life we may conclude from a fact 
mentioned by M. Bov^, of a tree supposed to bo nearly 300 year,p*j(d, whicjjt 
was cut down by the French in theyr invasion of Egypt, 30 years afterwards. 
Ibrahim Pacha having cleared the grounded sunk wells in the noighpour- 
hood, the return of moistdre induced the springing out of some branches, 
which in 3 years were from 10 to 12 feet in height; the abundance of the 
produce of the Caroh, some trees yiplding as much as 800 ordKH) pounds of 
fruits or pods, renders these so cheap that they are eaten by the poorest 
people, and even given to cattde, mules, asses and horses in Egypt^ Byna. and 
the south of Europe.”— Moyle’s lUuslrcdions of Himalayan Botany. 
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nated over various parts of ludia, where the growth of so valuable 
a tree, more especially in the N. W. Provinces, cannot fail to prove 
beneficial to the poorer classes. 

It may here be added, by way of record, that the large supply of 
Agricultnral Depart- Carolina jiaddy, which was ordered by the Go- 
mont—Carolina paddy, yemment of Bengal through the intervention 
of the Society, for trial on the Arracan coast, and to which circum¬ 
stance a reference is made in the last Report, was received in June, 
and duly forwarded to its destination. A small proportion (12 mds.) 
whicl) was placed at the disposal of the Society, has been widely 
distributed; and from the fact of its having arrived in excellent con¬ 
dition, (as is proved by the speedy germination of a small quantity, 
sown in the garden immediately after its receipt) the Society hopes 
to obtain favorable reports, in the course of the ensuing year, from 
the authorities at Arracan and other parties. 

During the past year the Society has been in correspondence with 

Agricultural Depart- Dr. Wight, Superintendent of the Government 
mont-Mcxican cotton. Coimbatore, regarding the 

cultivation of the Mexican cotton plant in India. Dr. Wight is of 
opinion, that hitherto an error has been committed in viewing this 
plant as an extra-tropical one, cultivating it in the cold season; and 
that “treated as a tropical plant, every part of India is adapted 
to its successful cultivation.” The- grounds on which this opi¬ 
nion is based, with other interesting particulars, having been pub¬ 
lished in extenso in the Journal; need not be recapitulated here. 
It may suffice to mention that, with the view of aiding Dr. Wight 
in the prosecution of his very useful enquiry, the Society has ob¬ 
tained from that officer a sjipply of seed of this variety, the produce 
of the farms undJr* his charge, and distributed the same in various 
localities «n this side of India. The reports which may be expected 
in the early part of next year from those who have undertaken the 
culture, will form the subject 'of future remark. 


Allusion was made in the last summary to the receipt, from Mr. 
Agricultund Depart- C- B. Baylor of Palamow, of a quantity of the 
>ent—Jtfoujofi oil. pJj jjjg Mowah nut (Bassia latifolia), and 


to its transmission to the E. 1. and China Association, and the 


Society of Arts, in order to hate it fairly tested as a fit ingredient 
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for candle and soap •manufacture, or for any other useful purpose. 
The Society is happy to announce, that it has received very satisfac¬ 
tory reports on the subject from bot^^ those bodies, whicji will be 
shortly published for general information. The result «f thaopinions 
afforded by several eminent chemists tad brokers is to the effpej;, that 
this oil “is likely to be of great importance for most commercial 
purposes, if it can be obtained in bulk at a price not exceeding tlint 
*of palm oil.” As the tree is to be commonly met witli in most parts 
of India, and the expcnce of collecting the nuts is trifling, it is to be 
hoped, the favorable opinion entertained by practical men of this oil 
may induce speculation, and lo lead to*its general introduction into 
the EngUsh market. 

Among severarpresents during the year to the museum, a few may 
Museum -Acknow- enumerated as more particularly deserving 
ledgment of donations. „£ record. To Dr. Huffnagle,’ a Vice-Presi- . 
dent and Honorary Member, the Society is indebted for a rare col¬ 
lection of American veneered woods: to Major Jenkins, for further 
specimens of flbrous materials: to Mr. Sconce, C. S., for a quantity 
of pods of the Teree of Chittagong, an nndescribed species of Ciestd- 
jiiniu, affording an excellent tannin: to Mr. Teil, for sjiccimens of 
cow-hide and calf-skin, tanned with the above material, and a bottle of 
dye-stuff from the same pods: to the Society of Arts, fpr samples of 
soap made froiii the Moioah oil: and to Col. Ouscley, for.an excel¬ 
lent specimen of rose-water procured hy di3ti^atiou from the rose- 
apple, the produce of Eugenia jambos. 

The Society would again prefer its application to the members ’at 
large, and correspondents generally, for contributions, with the view 
of enhancing the value of this department, of vegetable and nnineral 
products. Specimens from all parts of India dt* grains of sorts, 
tanning and dyeing substances, wild silks, gums, gum^resiq», oils ^nd 
fibrous materials, will always be acceptable. ^ 

In this branch of its labors, the Sofiety has but little to record. 
Literary Depart- "having published only two parts of its Journal 
ment. during the year; viz.Parts Il.andiy. ofVolumc 

6. These numbers, however, 'contain several papers of interest, 
among which may be enumerated Dr’. Jameson’s Repo^f: on the tea 
plantations in Kemaon and Gurhwff!: Dr. Wight’s remarks on the 
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culture of Amencan cotton in India: Messrs. Hodgson’s and Frith’s 
notes on certain species of silk-worms indigenous to India: Dr. 
Falconer’s remarks on timber, trees and materials for fuel: Corres¬ 
pondence frbm< various parties respecting the cultivation of wheat in 
IndiaDr. Campbell’s notes ‘on the Pooah fibre of Sekim, and 
on the culture of the tea plant at Darjeeling: and a memorandum 
regarding fibrous materials from Assam and Chittagong. 

The Society is so dependent on its correspondents for useful and: 
interesting information for its Journal, that it trusts they will not 
hesitate to communicate readily such facts relative to the agriculture 
and rural economy of their respective districts as may come within 
their notice. And it must be borne in mind, that it is only by such 
steady co-operation that the Socifety can hope to make its Journal 
an* useful medium of communication on the various subjects it piO- 
fesses to treat. ‘ 

The importance of endeavouring to obtain a machine better adapted 

Subjects that have ™ expeditious and economical sepai->t;on 

engaged attention— of our indigenous cotton from its seed nan 
A cotton-cleaningma- , . 

chine of an improved the little native churka, has commande the 
description. attention of the Society for several years past. 

Some details on this subject were afforded in the last repu It 
now remaina to add, that during the present year three machines 
were entered for competition for the Society’s gold medal, and Major 
Jenkins’ handsome premium of ils.* .500; namely, Mr, Hobert 
Bum’s patent machines from Edinburgh, Mr. Potter’s of Manches¬ 
ter, designed by the late Mr. Owen Potter of this city, and Mr. 
J. H. Mather’s, which has been manufactured in Calcutta. These 
machines were referred, for examination and report, to a Special Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the Members of the “ Cotton Committee,” and 
“ Comuiittee fdr .implements of husbandry and machinery,” with the 
addition of F. W, Sjpims, Esq., Consulting Engineer to the Govt, of 
India, who had obligingly a^eed to afford his valuable aid. The 
Committee, after a careful series of experiments, furnished their 
report at the November meeting, and at the following meeting in 
December, a communication having been previously made with 
Major*JjBnkins, it was resolved,—that the gold medal and prize of 
Rs. .500, be awarded to Mr, Mather, for the suceessful results of 
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his improved churka, as respects the superior cleaning of the cotton, 
and the quantity turned out in a given time. 

To another important matter, namely, the ‘improvement of agri- 

Subjecta that have culture and rural husbandry'in*the districts of 
Eaffiahment of an- Rungpore, Puftieah, Dina^pore, Bogra, Raj- 

nual shows of cattle shaye, Bhauglepore, Moorshedabad and Maldfl, 
and country produce j > o i ^ ^ f 

at the Titalya fair. the attention of the Society has-been called by 

*a zealous member. Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Darjeeling. 
In order to attain this very desirable object it is purposed to institute 
a system of annual prizes to be distributed at the Xitalya fair. * Tile 
subject was duly discussed at the-March meeting, when Dr. Camp¬ 
bell’s communication, the programme of prizes, and other details 
were mbmitted. ’ It is unneccssdry to introduce these particulars 
ivtto this summary, as they will be found duly recorded in the pfo- 
cce ’'ngs for that month : but it may be mentioned that the Society, 
cordially app^ iring of the scheme, most readily agreed, as a begin¬ 
ning, to give an annual donation of Rs. lOQ or silver medals of that 
value; fo be increased hereafter, should it be deemed necessary. The 
first dis<.ributiou of prizes will take place in January 1849, in whicli 
month the fair is to be held. 

A third subject to which some consideration has been given has 

reference to the improvement of .the agricul- 

cn^ged*^**attention — horticultural produce of the Punjaub. 

Measures for improv- 'pho matter <was first brought to notice in the 

mg th'* Agncultural . 

and Horticultural pro- form of a commiuiication from Major Napier, 

diico of the Punjaub. Engineers, Durbar Chief Engineer at 

Lahore, announcing the plan had been decided on in that city, 

with t^e view of effecting this desirable .object, and seeking the 

Society’s co-operation towards disseminating improved kinds of 

grains, fruits and vegetables throughout the Punjaub, 'priucij)%lly by, 

means of the large State Gardens.at Shalimar an|^ Amritsir. Aided 

by Dr. Falconer, Superintendent of tfie H. C. Botanic Garden, 

Calcutta, who has furnished several valuable fiints, and promised to 

contribute any available materials from the noble institijtion under 

Ids charge, the Society has been despatching, at certain intervals, 

supplies of cereal grains of'sorts, estmcially several deseripticAas of 

maize, the produce of the United Staths, Carolina paddy, wheats of 
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Subjocta tliat have 
engt^ed attention— 
1110 Kunchoora fijire 
of Ruhgporc or Jiheea 
of Aaaam—ita proba¬ 
ble identity with the 
“ China grass.” 


Central India and England. American cotton* seed, with a large 
assortment of foreign vegetable and flower seeds, and the Caroh 
seed, to which allusion h® already been made, have been also for¬ 
warded da a dbnimencement. The Society hopes to continue these 
despatches as opportunities ofler, and indeed, to furnish every aid 
dopaistent with its means, towards so laudable an undertaking. 

It was stated in the last summary, with reference to certain parti¬ 
culars which had been brought to its notice,* 
that the Society was instituting enquiries with 
the view of ascertaining whether the species of 
nettle fUriica tenadmma), known in Bengal 
and Assam as the “ Kunchoord' and “ Rheea," 
is the same its that produeing the grass-cloth 
of China. The Society has received a very interesting paper on the 
subject from Dr. Maegowan at Ningpo, which is now in the press, 
and will appear in the next number bf the Journal. Unfortunately, 
the writer has omitted tp send specimens of the flowers of the se¬ 
veral plants alluded to hy him as yielding this fibre; but his des¬ 
cription of the principal plant is stated by Dr. Falconer to be 
“ entirely that of the species of Beehmeria f formerly TJrtica), called 
B. nivea or tenacisdma by Botanists, or of a nearly allied species.” 
The receipt .of the specimens, for which an application has been 
made to Dr. Maegowan, will set this*question at rest. It is a rather 
important one,.for, as observed in the last report, " should this plant 
be found identical with the nettle of Bengal and Assam, the attention 
of those who are now engaged in the introduction into England of 
the material from which the grass-clqth is made, might be advan¬ 
tageously turned to the Ixdian product, in order to ascertain if it can 
be grown and prepared at a less cost.” 

•Such, Is a bmf notice of some of the objects which have passed 
, in review belbre the Society during the last 

Conclusion. twelve'r months. Several others have engaged 

attention, but ta detail them all wonld be tedi¬ 
ous:—^nords it necessary, as they are fully noted in the monthly 
proceedings. The Society cannot, however,' close its report with¬ 
out expressing its hope, that as it has hitherto kept steadily in view 
the various objects for the impftovement of which it was established; 
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and thus endeavoured, to the best of its ability, earnestly and honestly 
to fulfil its mission, it will continue to receive from the residents of 
India that encouragement and supporj: so mcce^sary to enable it to 
progress, in a satisfactory manner, in its career of public utility. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 

1. The Finance Committee, in offering their annual report, beg to 
submit the following statements of the income and expendihire of 
the Society for the year 1848. 

2. The total receipts have been Co’s. Rs. 19,229-12-9, including 
the Government, donation of Rs, 2,G7.‘<; the Earl of Dalhousie’s 
annual subscription of Rs. 500 ; Sir L. Peel’s annual donation of |Is. 
400; accruings of interest on fixed assets, of Rs.. 823-10-6, and 
Rs. 451 realized by sale of sugar-cane, copies of the Journal, &c. 

3. The total disbursements for the same period amount to Co’s. 
Rs. 17,374-0-5, which include Co’s. Rs*. 704 for repairs to the 
Metcalfe Hall, and Co’s. Rs. 612, extraordinary expenccs on account 
of the nursery garden. There has likewise been invested in Govern¬ 
ment securities, during the past year, the farther sum of Co’s. Rs. 
3,605-1.5-7. 

4. The Vesfod Fund, with the addition above noted,‘now amounts 
to Rs. 19,200, as shown in the Government Agc5it’s account current 
annexed to this report, and the memorandum eubjoiried. 

5. Though the rule recommended in ttieir last Report, viz. the 
“ withholding all supplies of seeds, plants and copies of the Journal 
from members whose subscriptions are four or five quarters in qrrears,” 
has proved beneficial in several instances, the CJpmmittee regref to 
observe that the list is yet a very heavy one; showing an,aggregate 
of Rs. 8,936, after deducting the sum of Rs. 3,003; whicliHas beeh 
written off as irrecoverable, namely, Rs» 2,415, the arream of fonder 
years, and Rs. 588, the arrears of 1848. Of the arrears at the close 
of 1847, consisting of Rs. 11,105, the>sam of Rs. .5,247 has been 
collected dining 1848,. leaving a4)alance on that account &f Rs. 3,443, 
after deducting the sum above-mentioned of Rs. 2,415. As the larger 
proportion of the arrears detailed injthe list now submitted,* namely, 
R'S. 5,493, hati*accu(nulated during 1848, thg Committee hope to 
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present a more favoraUe result in their next report, under this head, 
than is now exhibited. 

6. Lastly,—the Committee are happy to add, that while the 
Vested Fuad hao been considerably increased during the year, there 
isonly one liability against the Society, Tiz. the sum of Sp. Drs. 957-19, 
for the last consignment of seeds received from Mr. Landrcth, of 
Philadelphia; and this, the cash balance of Rs. 1,578, will mate¬ 
rially aid in meeting. 

ChARLKS HtJFFNAGl.E. 

, Calcutta: Alfred Turner. 

.31«# Jiecember, 1848. M. S. Staunton. 

Memo. 

At'the close of 1842, the Society’s Vested Fund amounted 


to Rupees .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,433 

At the close of 1848, it amounts to .. .. 19,200 

or, an addition of Rupees .. 8,767 

During which time, it has paid a loan contracted 

in 1841, of. ],.500 

And in 1845-46 paid an extraordinary charge for 

fiimiture for Metcalfe Hall, of .. .. 1,500 

- 3,000 

Total Rs.11,767 


The Society has also repaid a loan of Rs. 5,000 taken in 184.5, on 
account,of the Metcalfe Hall; but this is not introduced in the Above 
account, because 4^e additional 8 Rs. per annum for 7 quarters, 
levied from each member, sufficed to repay this sum. 
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Slalemeni of IteeeipU and Dlshursements of the Agricultural and llorti- 
euUural Society of India, from \>t January to the'Sist December, 

RECEIPTS. 


From Members, subscriptions collected during tho^ycor for the 

ordinary purposes of the Society, ... .]3,b41 3 6 

,, Ditto, additional temporary subscriptions to assist in meeting 

the Society’s proportion of the debt on the Metcalfe Hall,... 454 <» o 

- - - 13,495 3 ti 

,, The Right Hon'blc the Earl of Dalhousio, annual dona< 

tion, ... ... ... .. 500 0 0 

„ Government ditto. 1,045 U 0 

,, Ditto, monthly allowance for 12 montha, at 135*13-6 per month, 1,630 2 0 • 


. Sir Lawrence Peel, donation to the Society for the year, to 

encourage the culture of flowers, grc., . 

» 

, Accruings of interest on flaed assets, . ... 

, Proceeds of sugar-cane delivered from tlie nursery garden 

in 1847, ... «. .« .• . 

I Ditto of mango grafts, ditto from ditto, . 

, Ditto of a portion of surplus Cape and American vegetable 

seeds sold in 1847, . 

, Ditto of copies of the Transactions of the Society, ... * ... 
Ditto of copies of the Journal of the Society, ... ... 

Ditto of copies of Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening. ... 

Ditto of old seed boxes of sorts, ... . 

Government of the North-Western Provinces, part cost of 
lithographing drawings illustrative of Dr. Jameson’s Re¬ 
port on the tea plantations of Kemaon and Gurhwail, ... 
Deputy Commission:'•* of Arracan. for the cost of collecting a 

supply of doob grabs seed*, . ,. 

Members, being the amount of freight <on Ij^oxcs of seeds paid ^ 
by the Society in 184t> and 1847, ... ... ... 

, M^or R. Napier, to meet certain charges for seeds required 
for the State Gardens of the Punjaub, . 


131 

43 


56 

48 


124 

8 


725 « 


7 tl 0 


6 6 9 


100 0 0 


3,175 2 0 

400 0 0 
823 10 C 


- 1,276 12 0 

„ Assignee, Estate Alexander and Co, being the amount of ^ 

third dividend at Uro rate of 2 As. 9 P. per 100 8a. on ^ • 

the Society’s claim of Sa. Ra. 24,783, ... ... ... * 42 9 6 

., Saunders, May, Fordyce and Co., first and second dividends . ^ 

on their bill for £ 10 on Reed, Irving and Co., in favor of *. * • • * ' 

Smith, Elder and Co., .. ... ^ 16 7 3 , 

59 0, 9 


I'otai Rcccipte, Co’s. Rs. 

M Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 3Ut December, 1847, 

Ditto, in the hands of Qoverilment Agent dn ditto, 


... ... 19,229 12 9 

3,184 4 U 
144 12 % 

- 3,329 1 2 


Grand Total, Co’s« Rs* ... 


M 22,558 13 11 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Fokeign Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


By Mr. Carter, for English fi(ftver seeds supplied in 1848, 

„ „ D. Landreth, for A^neric&n gaiticn and flower seeds sup* 

plieAiQ'l84^ * .. . 

,, The Berhampore Branch Society for box of English flower 

sbeds from Carter ^nd Co., . 

Qarley and Co., for S05 packets of acclimated Bhauglcpore 

vegetable seeds, .. . 

' Librart. 


1,416 0 6 
2,224 9 U 
45 0 0 

333 2 0 


4,018 11 G 


„ Books purchased during the year Ibr the library, 
„ Binding books during the year, 

k « 

• ** PRlNTINti. 


347 14 I 
11 4 U 

- 359 2 I 


„ Sundry parties, for printing receipts, &c.. 


103 13 9 


Journal, 


,, Bishop’s College Press, for printing parts 2 and 3 of Volume 6, 881 10 o 

Lithographing and coloring plates and drawings for Journal, 904 8 o 

„ Paper for plated for ditto, 4 2 0 

Nursery Garden. 


1,790 4 0 


„ Ordinary cxpcnces incurred on account of the nursery garden, 
from^ 1st December 1847 Co 30th November 1848, inclusive 

of cost (Rs. 175) of digging boundary ditch, 2,642 9 0 

„ Additional expenee for laying down pucka walks, building a 

pucka house for cattle, &c., 277 4 o 

,, Mr. H. A. Porteous, for a survey and plan of tltc Society’s gar¬ 
den, 160 0 0 

. Establishment. 


3,079 13 o 


„ Amount for establishment fVom 1st December 1847 to 30th No- 

r > 

vember 1848, . .. 

i • ‘ 

*M£DAL8. 

*„ Hamilton & Co., for silver medals, . 


4,491 8 It 

176 4 0 


Pecuniary Rewards. 


,, Prizes to mallees for vegetables and fruits, at 'the exhibitions 
* held on the 4th February, 2f th May, and 6th December, ... 416 0 0 

„ Ditto to ditto for i^ltwers, at the exhibitions held on the 1st 

Matfh, 15th .April, 28 th October, and 30th December, ... 492 0 0 

„* The*Bh{!ugleporc Branch Society, annual donations for 1847 

. and 1848, ... . 100 0 0 

The Hooghly Branch ditto ditto, f<^ 1848, .. 50 0 0 

Fenwick’s HaniI-book ov Gardening. 


1,058 0 0 


,, C. Martin, for binding a presentation copy of Fenwick’s hand* 

book* * ... ... ... ... ....... ....... 7 0 0 

, ,, Holmes and Co., Cossid hire for the conveyance of 40 copies of 

ditto to Dlnagepore, for sale at the Titolya fair, • 13 8 6 

- 20 8 6 

H. Fenwick, proceeds of 50 copies of £is hand-book. ... ... 100 0 o 
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Society'^ Vested Fond. 

By Ihe Government Agent, for the purcliase of snd 5 per cent. Go¬ 
vernment Promissory Note foi Sa. Rs. 3,000 (inclusive ef 
interest) to be added to the Vested Fund, ... • ... * •••'* 3,083 8 6 

,, Ditto, for a 3rd 5 per cent. Note for Sa. Rs.500, inclusive of • • * 

interest, .. . 533 7 I 


Bagshaw and Co, 


Cape Bulbs. 

for a quantity of Capo bulbs, 
Metcalfe Hall. 


.%60S 15 7 


. .r. Grey, J. M. Vos, and Jos. Mackintosh, for a survey and re¬ 
port on defective columns of Metcalfe Hall, 193 0 0 

. Burn and Co., one-half in advance of their estimate for arc- ^ 
newing two defective columns to edstern |>orcli of Metcalfe 

Hall, 511 15 6 

, Doorjoodhone Doss, for a mat for the large hall, ... ... 54 0 0 

, Sherriff and Co., for pitching ditto, ... * 50 0 0 

, Sundry parties, for various articles of furniture for the hail, ... 149 8 9 

Advehtxskmkmts. * * 

, Advertising in the public prints, notices of goneral meetings, 
of shows of (lowers and vegetables, distribution of seeds, 
stigar-canc, &c. &c. &c., .. . 

Stationery. 

, Stationery for office books, and for the use of the office. 

, Ditto i ream of brown packing paper for packing seeds. 

Freight. 

, Freight on iioxcs of seeds, books, A'c., sent and received ftom 

Cape, England, ..merica, &c* , .... .. 

POSTAUB AND SUNDRY OTII^K C^IIARGBSr * 

, Postage on the Journal, on letters sent and received, and Ibr 

petty .. . 450 0 

, Extra packermen and writer, for sub-dividing and writing on 

seeds, .. 7 lu 

, Tinmfti, for soldering tin boxes for sce^s. 8 9 

Presents to Constables for attending at horticultural dhd flo- 

ricnltural exhibitions during the year, ... .« ... * 72 0 

A supply of fruit trees for the Society's nursery garden, ... 34.13 

A supply of doob grass seed for transmission to the Commis- *. 
sioner of Arracan, ... ... «. .. 6 8 


01 8 0 
5 0 0 

-96 g 0 


115 3*11 


579 4 6 


Total Disbursements. Co*s. Rs. ... ... 80,960 0 1 

Balance in the Bank of Bengal oH 31st Decembor 1848, ... 1,133 14 ^ 

Ditto in the hands of GoverrAnent Agent dh ditto, 444 15 *8 


1,578 13 10 


Grand T»tal, Go’s. Rs. 


... 33,558 13 11 
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getable and flower seeds supplied is ; vernment Agency Office, .. Rs. 19,200 0 

1848, .M .» Sp. Drs. 957 19 0 Amount of subscriptios in arrears, ... ^ ... „ 8,936 11 



LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 

Hgvtfultural ^ l^orticultural SfOtUt^ 

INDIA. 


DECEMBER 1848. 

IDatron: 

THE BIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF DALIIOUSIE, 

OOVEHNOR OENERAL OF INDIA, ETC. ETC. 


OFFICE BEARERS. 

Dtf0itient: 

SIB LAWRENCE PEEL. 

DR. CHARLES HUFFNAGLE. BABOO R*AMGOPAL GHOSE. 

W. STORM, ESQ. RAJAH SUTTCHURN GHOSATTT., 

rrtaTi?: 

•JAMES. HUME, ESQ 

ZSeputs ‘l&fcrftaTp aroUf^tov: 

A. H. BLECHYN5EN, ESQ. 



ilitit Of ilUrmfietr#. 


* This mark denotes Member, who have compounded for their Annual 
Subscriptions. 

T This mark denotes Members, who are absent from India, and therefore 
Non-contributors. 

t This mark denotes Members, who though absent, are desirous of continu¬ 
ing^ their Subscriptions. 


The Right Honorable Sir Edward Ryan, A.M., F.A.S., London. 
Charles Huifnagle, Esq., M.D., Calcutta. 

John Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of 
Materia Medica, King’s College, London. 

Colonel John Colvin, C.B., London. 

Thomas Waghom, Esq. 

J. Mackay, Esq. 

Don Ramas de la Sagra, Island of Cuba. 

Dr. Justus Liebig, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Giessen. 

N. Wallich, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., London. 

James Hume, Esq., Barrister, Calcutta. 


®[^©0K1AI^V Dffl[i!iS!®Slg§D 

Abercrombie, Captain William, Bengal Engineers, Army of the 
Punjaub. 

Abbott, H. W. Esq. 

Abbott, John, C. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore. 

Adam, George Ure, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Adams, ^Arthur, Esq. Railway Commissioner, Calcutta. 

Agabeg, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Ainslie,f William, Esq. Merchant. 

Ainslie,+ Daniel, Esq: Merchant. 

Ainslie, W. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack. 

Alexandei.t Nathaniel, Esq. Merchant. 

Alexander,^ J. W. Esq. 

Alexander, William Stewart, Esq. Civil service, Bhanglepore. 
Alexander, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 
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Allan.t John, Esq. Merchant. 

Allen, C. Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

.‘\lves,t Colonel N. 

Anderson, Wm. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Anderson, Major W., C.B., Artillery, Ishapore. 

-Anderson, W. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Andrew,f John, Esq. 

Anstruther.t P. Esq. 

Ashootos Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Atherton, II. Esq. Civil service, Noacolly. 

Atkinson, Thos. James, Esq. Indigo planter, Burdwan. 

Auld, S. J. Esq. Indigo planter, Gurbetah. 

Austin,t George, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Aylwin,t D. C. Esq. Merchant. 

Baillic.f Neil Benjg.min Edmonstone, Esq. 

Bailey, F. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta! 

Balfour, G. G. Esq. Civil -service, Gya. 

Balfour, Lewis, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Barlow, Sir Robert, Civil service, Calcutta. 

Barton, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Barton,! John, Esq. Merchant. 

Beadon, Cecil, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Beaufort, Francis L. Esq. Civil service, Jessore. 

Becher, Sullivan, Esq. Civil service, Mirzapore. 

Bedford, James, Esq. Assistant to Commissioner of Assam, Gow- 
hatti. 

Bell, H. Hamilton, E.sq. Landholder, Agra. 

Bcllairs, F. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Bentall,* Edwarti, Esq« Civil service, Calcutta. 

Beresford,t H. B. Esq. Civil service. 

Bethune, the Honorable J. E. D. Member Supreme Council of India, 
Calcutta. 

Biddle, H. Esq. Superintendent Bengal Coal Company’s Collieries, 
Raneegunge. 

Bindabmi Misry, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. , 

Birch,* Major Frederick William, (41st Regiment; N. I.) Polidt 
Magistrate, Calcutta. 

Birch, Licut.-Colonel R. J. H. Judge Advocate General. 

Birjonauth Dhur, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Biscoe,t Thomas Porter, Esq. Civfl servige. 

Blake, C. H. Esq. Dhoba. ^ • 

Blundell, Honorable E. 'A. Civil service, Malacfca. 

Bluntish,t Robert, Esq. Paymaster H. M.‘9th Regiment. _ 

Bogle, Major Archibald, (2nd Regiment N. I.) Commssioner of 
Arracan, Akyab. 

Bowling, H. H. Esq. Medical service, Darjeeling. 

Bowring, Samuel, Esq. Civil service, Cuttack. 



Boydjf W. S. Esq. Merchant. 

Boyle, E. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Bracken, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Bracken,t Thomas,' Esqi 

Braddoi.,t William Clode, Esq. Merchant. 

Brae, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Mahomedpore. 

Brandreth.f E. L. Esq. Civil service. 

Brodie,* Lieutenant T. (10th Regiment N. I.) Principal Assistant 
to the Commissioner of Assam. 

Brooke, Lieutenant John C. (63rd Regiment N. I.) Commandant 
Meywar Bhcel Corps, and Assistant Political Agent in Meyvrar. 
Brewn, Forbes Scott, Esq. Merchant, Penang. 

Brovvn, W. D. Esq. Merchant, Akyab. 

Brown, J, C. Esq. Civil service, Kishoaghur. 

Brownlow, Henry, Esm Civil service, Shahabad. 

Bruce, Lieutenant H. LeG. Horse Artillery, Army of the Punjaub. 
Bruce, C. C. Esq. Barripore. 

Bruce, J. 6. Esq. Deputy Collector, Cawnpore. 
fiuckland, C.-T. Esq. Civil service, Chittagong. 

Buckle, W. B. Esq. Civil service, Midnapore. 

Buller,* Frederick Pole, Esq. Civil service, Shajehanpure. 

Bullen,t Robert, Esq. Merchant, Mauritius. 

Burnett, Captain F. C. (Artillery), Array of the Pnnjaub. 

Bushby, George Alexander, Esq. Civil service, Gwalior. 

Byrne, Wale, Esq. Head Assistant Judicial and Revenue Uej)arl- 
ments of Government, Calcutta. 

Cameron,f The Honorable C. H. Esq. 

Campbell, W. F. Esq. Tipperah. 

Cfimpbell,f Donald, Esq. Merchant. 

Campbell, Colin, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Campbell,* Archibald, Esq. M.D. Medical service. Superintendent 
of Daijeeling. 

Campbell, Lieut. Robert, (47th Regiment N. I.) Gowhatty, Assam. 
Cardew,t Cornelius, Esq. Civil service. 

Carew, R. R. Esq. Rosa Sugar-works, vift Shajehanpore. 
Carmichael,t Ljeut.-Colonel C. M., C.B., 3rd Light Cavalry. 
Carpenter,f Colonel T. D. 

Carr, TJie Honorable J. Chief Justice, Ceylon. 

CarsKore, The’Revd. J. J., D.D., Chaplain, Futteeghur. 

Carter, J. W. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cathcart, John Fergusson, ^sq. Civil service, Patna. 

Caulfield,t Major-Gerteral James, C.B. 

Cautley, Major P. T. Bengal Artillery. 

Cavenaghy Captain 0. (32nd N. I ) Superintendent Mysore Princes 
&c. Dum-Dum. 

Champneyf, Capt. E. G. (33lrd N. I.) Deputy Military Auditor Ge 
neral, Calcutta. 



Chapman,t Henry, flsq. Merchant. 

Charles,t Bev. James, D,D., Senior Minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church. . 

Cheap, George Charles, Esq. Civil service, •Banleah. 

Cheape, Colonel John, C.B., Chief Engineer, Army c£ tlle»Puujaub. 
Cheek, George Nicholas, Esq. Medicjp,! service, Bancoorah. 

Clarke, Longuevillc, Esq. F.R.S., Barrister, Suprepie Court, Calcutta. 
Clunes,t A. G. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Cockbum, Wm. Esq. Supt. of Collieries, Burdwan. 
tColquhoun, Hugh, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 

Colvin,t Colonel John, C.B. (Honorary Member.) 

Cohin, B. J. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Colvin,*!" Alexander, Esq. Merchant. 

Colvin, John Russell, Esq. Civil service, Monlraein. 

Congreve,t C. Esq. Merchant. 

Congreve, Lieut.-Colonel G., C. B., II. M. 29th Regt., Kussowlee. 
Cooper, Captain G. L. (Artillery,^ Ajmerc. 

Cooper, J. H. Esq. Calcutta. 

Cope, Henry, Esq. Editor of the Dellii Gazette, Delhi. 

Corbett, Lieut.-Colonel Stuart, (25th Regiment N. I.) Allahabad. • 
Corbyn, Frederick, Esq. Medical service, Lahore. 

Corrie,*!" Edgar, Esq. Merchant. 

Cossinauth Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Courjon, F. Esq. Indigo planter, Chandernagorc. 

Cowell, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cowie,* Henry, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cowic, David, 15sq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Cox, James, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 

Cox, Lieut.-Colonel H. C. M. (58th Regiment N. I.) JUbow. 

C|K J. H. W. Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah. 

CniDtrec, A. Esq. IE M. 3rd Light Drkgoons, A^my of the Punjaub. 
Cragg, W. Esq. Merchant, Cfalcutta. 

Craigie, J. A. Esq. Civil service, Htawah. 

Cra^^ord,t Stephen Rowan, Esq. 

Crooke,t Arthur, Esq. 

Currie, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Currie, J. A. Esq. Calcutta. 

Curtis,f James, Esq. Civil service. 

• 

Dalhousic, Right Honorable the Earl of. Governor Gener&l»i>f In'dia. 
Dalrymple, James, Esq. Indigo*planter, Kishnaghur. 

Dalrymple, J. W. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Dalton, Lieut. E. T..(9fli N. I.) Asst. Commr. of Assam, Gowhatti. 
Dampicr, William, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Davidson, H. Esq. CivR service, Benares. 

Dearie,t Charles, Esq. Merchant. 

Dearman, George, Esq. Ntprehant, Calcutta. 

Delessert, Adolphe, Esq. Indigo plqpter, Ottar Factory, TiVhoot. 



Denham, J. G. Esq. Medical service, Gyah. 

Dent,f William, Esq. Civil service. 

Dick, R. K. Esq. Civil service, Bijnore. 

Digumher Mitter, Baboo,* Merchant, Calcutta. 

Dirom, William Maxwell, Esq. Civil service, Pooree. 

Dixon,* Lieut.-Colonel Charles G. (Artillery,) Superintendent of 
Ajmferfe and Maiiwarra, 

Donaldson,t John William, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Donnithorne,t James, Esq. Civil service. 

Doolan,t Lieutenant Robert Cope. 

Doorgachurn Some, Baboo, Landholder, Chandernagore. 

Dorir, Joseph Alexander, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Dougal,f John, Esq. Myrchant. 

Doveton, H. Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Bhauglepore. 

D’Oyly,t Sir J. H. 

Drummond, Capt. Henry, (3rd Regt. Light Cavalry,) Muttra. 
Drummond,f John, Esq. 

Drummond,t The Honorable Edmond, Civil service. 

Dubus, E. E. Esq. Indigo planter, Coolbareah. 

‘Dubns,f E. G. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Dukhinaranjun Mookeijee, Baboo, Tax Collector, Calcutta. 

Duff, The Rev. Alexander, D.D., Missionary, Free Church of 
Scotland, Calcutta. 

Duff, Wm. Esq. Indigo planter, Bhauglepore. 

Dumergue, J. S. Esq. Civil service, Futtehpore. 

Dunlop, Allan Campbell, Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore. 

Dunlop,t Alan Colquhoun, Esq. Indigo planter. 

DurrscWidt, Chas. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Earle, Willis, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Edgeworth, Michael Pakenhara, Esq. Cjivil service, Banda. 

Edmond, Thomas, Esq Merchant, Calcutta. 

Edmonstone,f George Edward, E^. Civil service. 

Egerton,f Charles C. Esq. Medical service. 

Eld,t Capt. Lionel P. (9th Regiment N. I.) 

Elias,* Owen John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Elliot,t John, Esq. Merchant. 

Elliot, W. Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Eliot, Lieutenant John, (Artillery,) Cawnpore. 

Eiwall, Major Frederick C. (49th N. I.) Thuggee Department, 
Chuppra. 

Emerson, Arbuthnot, Esq. Superintendent Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, Calcutta. 

Eshanchunder Bhosc, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Ewer,f Walto, Esq. Civil service. 

Falcone', H. Esq. M.D. and A.M., Medical service, Supt. H. C. 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 



Fane, Gilbert, Esq.,Merchant, Calcutta. 

Fenmng,t Captain S. W. (Bengal Artillery.) 

Fergusson, William Fairlie, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Fergusson.t James, Esq. 

Ferris, Major Joseph, C.B., Commandant Bundclkuiid* Military 
Police, (Army of the Punjaub.) , 

Finch, Jeffrey, Esq. Indigo planter, Shahpore Oopdee, Tirlibdt. 
Finch, Simon, Esq. Indigo planter, Goruckpore. 

Floyd,f W. M. Esq. Civil service. 

.Forbes,t Lieut.-Colonel W. N. (Bengal Engineers,) Mint Master. 
Fraser,t W. T. Esq. Merchant. 

Fraser,f Charles, Esq. Civil service. 

Fraser, Hugh, Esq. Soonderbund Grantee, (Jalcutta. 

Freeman,t A. Esq. Indigo planter. 

French, John Gilmore, Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Dacca. 

French, Henry G. Esq. Indigo planter, Meergunge, viil Mahomed- 
pore. * • 

French, Gilson 11. Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah. 

French, G. E. Esq. Ind%o planter, Nattore. 

Frith, R. W. G. Esq. Superintendent of Stationery, Calcutta. 

Garrett,f Robert Birch, Esq. Civil service. 

Garstin, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Bancobrah. 

Garstiu, Lieut.-Coloucl Edward, Engineers, Calcutta. 

Gasper, G. M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gerard, Captain John Grant, Sub-Asst. Commy. General, Meerut. 
Gifford, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gilbert, Major General Sir W. R., K. C. B. (Bengal Fusileers,) Army 
of the Punjaub. 

G^ore, M. S. Esq. Civil service, Cuttack. 

Gilmore,t Allan, Es4. Merchfnt.- 
Gladstone, Murray, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta..' 

Gladstone,t Adam S. Esq. Merchant. 

Glass.f G. D. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Gooroochurn Sein, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gooroodoss Dntt, Baboo, Mefchant, Calcutta. 

Gordon, G. R. Esq. Moulmein. 

Gordon, Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore. 

Gouger,f A. Esq. Merchant, 

Gouldsbury, F. Esq. Civil service,.Cuttack. 

Grant,f William Patrick, Esq. • 

Grant, John Peter, Esq. Civil service, fcalcutta. 

Grant, Archibald, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Grant, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Agra^ 

Grant, James, Esq. Civil servicq, Dinagepore. 

Grant, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Bhauglepore. 

Gray, J, J. Esq. Indigo planter, MaWa. 

Gregg, J. A. Esq. Indigo planter, Djimdumah Factory, vi4'Patolee. 
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Greig, Alexander, Esq. Medical service, Seetaporf. 

Griffiths, S. P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Grote,*t Arthur, Esq. Civil service. 

Gubbins, Charles, Esq. Ch'il service, Meerut. 

Gubbinsj-jt F. Bi Esq. Civil service. 

GubJjins.t M. R. Esq. Civil senpce. 

Guise,f Captain Hqnry J. (28th Regiment N. I.) 

Halfhide,t Major Benjamin, (H. M. 44th Regiment.) 

Halkett, Henr 3 t Craigie, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore. 

Hamilton, Robert North Collie, Esq. Civil service. Resident at 
Indore. 

Ham mill, William, Esq ..Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hampton, F. R. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Handscomb, Lieut.-Colonel Isaac, (26th Light Infantry,) Barrack- 
pore. 

Hannay, Major Simon Fraser, (40th Regiment N. I.) Commanding 
Assam Light Infantry, Jeypore.. 

Hannyngton, Captain John G. (24th Regiment N. I.) Deputy 
Commissioner, Chota Nagpore. 

Hansen,t The Honorable P. 

Harding,f Benjamin, Esq. 

Harding,t Edward, Esq. 

Harris,-)- A. G. Esq. Pilot service. 

Harrison,-)- R. P. Esq. Civil service. 

Harrison, J. F. Esq. Secretary Inland Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, Calcutta. 

Hastings,f Lieut, the Hon’blc E. (32nd Regiment N. I.) 

Hathorn, H.*V. Esq. Civil service, Chuppra. 

Haworth,.William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. , 

Haworth, Edward, Esq. Sugar Manufa(;tarer, Dacca. 

Hawkins,* John Abraham Francis, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Hay, Lieut. W. Artillery,. Cawnpbre. 

Heatly, S. G. T. Esq. Effitor of the Eastern Star, Calcutta. 

Hedger, W. N. Esq. Attorney, Calcutta. 

Hemnaqth Roy, Baboo, Merchant, Calbutta. 

Heliderson,t Henyy B. E^. Merchant. 

Henley T. F. Esq.'Goosree. 

Hermansan, J. -P. Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore. 

Hewett*'K!. H. Esq. Chuppra. 

Hewett, G. E. Esq.‘Deputy Magistrate, Cutwa. 

Higginson,f J. B. Esq. Merohant. 

Hills,* James, Esq. Senior, Indigo planter,'Kishnagur. 

Hills, James, Esq. Junior, Indigo planter, Kishnagur. 

Hill, James;<Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hodgson, Brian Haughton, Esq. Darjetiling. 

Hodgson, Brian, Esq. Civil service, Siml^. 

Hodgsonjf R. F. Esq. Civil seryice. 



Hogge, Captain Clup-les, (Artillery,) Army of the Puiijaub. 

Holliugs, Charles, Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Gyah. 

Bollings, Captain 6. E. (38th Regiment* N. I.) Supt. Oude 
Frontier Police, Lucknow. 

Holroydjf Thomas, Escp Merchant. 

Honeywood,t Major Edward John. • 

Houghton, Major R. (63rd N. I.) Knssowlie. . 

HulFnagle, Charles, Esq. Merchant, (Honorary Member.) 

Hugon,t Thomas, Esq. Mauritius. 
iHuliodhur Bhose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hume, James, Esq. (Barrister,) Police Magistrate, Calcutta, (Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, and Honorary Member.) 

Hunter, C. M. Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore., 

Hurreynarnin Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hurrey Mohun Sen, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Huthwaitc, Lieut.-Colonel Edward, C.B. (Horse Artillery,) Army of 
the Punjaub. ’ * 

Impey, Lieutenant E. J. Assistant t» Commissioner of Tenasserim 
Provinces, Tavoy. 

Ince, R. Esq. Salt Agent, Chittagong. 

IngHs, Henry, Esq, Sylhet. 

Issurchunder Ghosaul, Baboo, Deputy Magistrate, Hooghly. 

Jackson, Welby Brown, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Jackson, C. C, Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Jackson,f Alexander R. Esq. M.D. 

James, Lieut. Hugh, Deputy Collector, Larkana, Upper Scinde. 
James, Lieutenant H. C. (32nd N. I.) Army of the Punjaub. 
Jenkins, Major Francis, Commissioner of Assam, and Governor 
General’s Agent on'the N. E. Frontier. 

Jennings, C. R. Esq. Indigo plaufer, Surdah.« . 

Jervis, Capt. W. (42nd N. I.) Barrttekpore.^ 

Johnson, P. Esq. Mercliant, Calcutta. 

Johnson,t George William, Esq. Barrister. 

Johnstgn, Capt. J. Commafhdant 1st Regt. Nizam’s In/antry, 
Aurungabad. 

Jourdain,t The Honorable Mr, 

Judge, Spencer, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Kaye,t J- William, Esq, 

Kcames, D. H. Esq. Indigo planter, Hairapore factory, vift Jenidaf. 
Kelly, J. P. Esq. Medic.aPservice. 

Kelsail, T. S. Esq. Merchant, ’Calcutta. . 

Kettlewell, W. W. Esq. Merchant Calcutta. 

Kinleside, Captain R. B. Artillery, Army of the Punjaub. 

Kirke, Captain H. (12th,N. I.) Supt. of the Dl)pon Canal, 
Deyrah. 



Kirkpatrick, W. Esq. Deputy Register, Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, 
Gfucutta. 

Laidlay, J. W, Esq.-Me«:hant, Calcutta. 

Lake,t Esq. Merchant. 

Lake, R. B. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Lall Beharee Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Leinb, George, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta. 

Lamb, Capt. Wm. (51st N. I.) Lucknow. 

Lang,t A. Esq. Civil service. 

Larmour, R. T. Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna. 

Larvletta,* A. Esq. Indigo planter, Jeygunge. 

Latto, Captain Thomas, (67th Regiment N. I.) 

Lattey,t R- 3. flsq. Merchant. 

Lautour, E. F. Esq. Civil service, Furreedpore. 

Lawrence, Lieut -Colonel Sir H. M, C B. Army of the Punjaub. 
Lawson, W. J. Esq. Indigo planter, Chunar. 

Leach,*f Thomas, Esq Merchant. 

Leishman, R. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta 
Leith.t J. F. Esq Barrister. 

Lewis, W. T Esq. Assistant Resident, Penang. 

Liebig,t Dr. Justus, Germany, (Honorary Member.) 

Lindsay.t Alexander Kyd, Esq. Medical service. 

Llewelyn, J. G Esq. Calcutta. 

Lloyd, Colonel G. W. A., C.B. (28th Regiment N. I.) Lucknow. 
Loch,t T. C. Esq. Civil service. 

Logan,f W. R. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Loughnan, Robert James, Esq. Civil service, Patna. 

Lovell, George, Esq. Merchant, Penang. 

Lowis, The Honorable John, Civil service, Calcutta. 

Lowth, Frederick,” Esq. CivU service, Balasore. 

Lowthcr,* Robert, ‘Esq. Civil service, Allahabad. 

Luke, William, Esq. Civil service. East Burdwan. 

Lushington, Frederick A. Esq. Civil service. 

Lushington, Edward, Esq. Civil service, Patna. 

Lyan,+ Charles, Esq. Merchant. 

Lyall,T Robert, Esq. Merchant. 

McArthur, Peter, Esq. Indigo planter, Malda. 

' McCrfBum, D. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

McDonell, E. Esq..Sub-Dejjuty Opium Agent, Champarun, Tirhoot. 
McDowall, William, Esq. -Indigo planter, Rungpore. 

MacFarlan,f David, Esq. Civil service. 

Maefarquhar, Major H. Tavoy. 

Mackenzie, James J. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Mackintosh, Geoi^e G. Esq. Civil service, Burdwan. 

Mackay,t J. Esq. (Honorary Member.), 

Mackey, D. C. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 
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Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. ludigo planter, Rishnagur. 

McLeod,t General iJuncan, (Engineers.) 

McLeod,t Donald Frield, Esq. Civil service, ^enares. 

McLeod, Donald, Esq. Tirhoot. , , •, 

McLeod, 0. Esq. Register, Political Dept. Calcutta. 

McClelland, John, Esq Medical service, Hazareebaugh. 

Macnair,t Robert, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Macpherson,*f George G. Esq. 

Mactier, T. B. Esq. Civil service, Bancoorah. 

JMaddock, The Honorable Sir T. H. Deputy Govenwr of Bengal, 
Calcutta 

Maharaj’*’ Dhcraj Matabchund, Baliadoor, Rajah of Burdwau. 

Malct, O W. Esq. Civil service, Tipperah. 

Manickjee,* Rustomjee, Esq..Merchant, Calcutta. 

Mansell, Charles Grenville, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Marcus,* J. P. Esq. Calcutta. 

Marks, C. H. Esi). Merchant, Calcutta. 

Marquis, J. Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna. 

Marshman, J. C. Esq. Editor of the Friend of India, Serainpore. 
Masters,* J. W. Esq. Assistant to Commissioner of Assam, Now- 

gong- 

Mather, J. H. Esq. Civil Engineer, Calcutta. 

Mathie,* Major James, (European Regiment,) Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Assam. 

Mathews, A H Esq. Agent Simla Bank, Simla. 

May,t John Stuart, Esq. 

Meik, Captain Alexander, H. M. 94th Regiment. 

Melville,t The Honorable W. H. L. 

Mercer, G. G. Esq. Indigo planter. Eta. 

Metcalfe,t H. C Esq. Civil service. 

Millman,!' G. C. Esq>. Merchant, London. 

Mills,*-) Andrew John Moffat,' Esq. Civil seryice. 

Molloy, R. Esq. Attorney, Calcutta. 

Monckton, H. Esq. Civil service, JaunporeT 

Money,* William James Henry, Esq. Civil service, Chittagong. 

Monej, Wigram, Esq Civil service, Mirzapore. 

Money, David Inglis, Esq Civil service, ^rhampore. 

Montgomery, R. Esq. Civil service, Cawnpore. 

Moore,t Major J. A. 

Moore,-f Henry, Esq. 

Mornay, H. Esq Secretary Assam'Company, C^cutta. 

Morton, C. E. Esq., Indigo planter, Mr^da. 

Morton, T. C. Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Mouat, Frederick J. Esq. .M.D., Secretary to the Council of Edu¬ 
cation, and Professor of'Chemistry, &c. Medical College, Calcutta. 
Munro,t Captain William, F.L.S., and F.B.E.S., (H. M, 39th 
Regiment.) 

Muspratt, J. R Esq. Civil 'service, Bauleah 



Mutteelall Seal,* Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta , 

Mylius,t Captain George, {26th Cameronians.) 

Napleton, Major T. E A. (60th Begiment N. I.) Commandant of 
Hill Rangers Bhauglepore. " 

Newcomen.t C. E. Esq. Merchant. 

Nis’bet.t Captain E. P. Commander of the Agincourt, (Free Member.) 
Nobinchunder Bhose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Nursingchnnder Bhose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

• > 
Oakes, Lieut 6. N. (46th N. I.) Junior Assistant G. G’s A. 
S W. Frontier, Burkaghur. 

O’Brisn, Captain Wm. (8th Regt. Nizam’s Infantry,) Aurungabad. 
Ommaney, M. C; Esq. Civil service, Jaunpore. 

O’Riley, Edward, Esq Agriculturist, Amherst. 

Ouseley, Lieut.-Colonel J. E, G. G’s. A., S W. Frontier, and 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpore. 

Ouseley, Captain R. (.'iOth Rigiment N. I) Principal Assistant G. 

G’s. A., S. W. Frontier, Burkaghur, (Army of the Punjaub.) 
Owen, Lieut, and Adjt (11th Regiment Madras N. I.) Moulmein. 
Owen, J. C. Esq. Pilot service, Calcutta, 

Palmer, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas, (72nd Regiment N. I ) Delhi. 

Palmer, R S. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta 

Palmer, John Carrington, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Palmer, Charles, Esq. Medical service, Jessore. 

Parish, Lieut. W. H Bengal Artillery, Loodianah. 

P8rker,t Alfred, Esq. Merchant. 

Parker,t Henry Meredith, Esq. 

Parsons, Lieut.-CcSonel James, C.B. (66th Regiment N. I.) Com¬ 
mandant Gwalior Contingent, Gwalior. 

Paton,t Francis Balfour, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Payter,* J. W. Esq. Indigo planter, Bogorah. 

Pearychund Mittra, Baboo, Librarian, Public Library, Calcutta 
Peel, The Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chief Justice, Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, (President.) - 

Phayre, Captain A. P. Principal Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Tenasserim Provinces, Monlmein, (Army of the Punjaub.) 

Pottit Parbun Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Prannauth Bhose, Baboo, Head Accountant, Bank of Bengal 
Prawnkissen Law, Baboo, Mi^rchant, Calcutta. 

Price, J. 0. Esq. Government Cotton planter, Dacca. 

Prinsep, Charles Robert, Esq LL.D., Standing Counsel, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta. 

Proby, F. Esq Merchant, Dacca. 

ProsoQno Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Protab Chuhder Sing, Rajah, Zemindar, Pakpara. 
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RadclifFe, E. Esq. Civil service, Arrah. 

Radhakant Deb, Bafiadoor, Bajah, Calcutta. 

Badhamadhub Banooijee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Radhanauth Sikdar, Baboo, Revenue Sprvey, Deyrah Dhoou. 

Raikes, Henry Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Midnaper% ‘ 

Rainey, W. H. S. Esq. Indigo planter, Kholna, Jessore. 

Rajcndur Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Rajkissen* Mookerjee, Baboo, Landholder, Hoogfily. 

Ramchand Sing, Rajah, Calcutta. 

^mgopaul Ghose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, (Vice-President.) 
Ramdhone Ghose, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Ramanauth Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Rampersaud Roy, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutt^. 

Rattray, Robert Haldane, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Rattray, Lieut. Thomas, (64th N. 1.) Dorunda. 

Ray son, P. Esq. Indigo planter, Cossipore factory, vi& Patoolee. 
Rcddic, R. M. Esq Merchant, Calcutta 

Reddie, Capt. G. B. (29th Regt. II. I ) Depy. Asst. Commy. Gen)., 
(Army of the Pnnjaub.) , 

Rchling, II. Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore. 

Reid, J. Esq. Civil service, Patna. 

Reynolds, Lieutenant C. S. (49th Regiment N. I.,) Junior Assistant 
Commissioner of Assam, Luckimpore • 

Rich,| Colonel R (6th Regiment N. I.) 

Richards,*! J- Esq Merchant. 

Richards, C. J. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Robinson,* Francis Horsley, Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Robinson, S. H. Esq. Calcutta 
Robinson, G. B Esq. Merchant, Calcutta 
Robinson, T. M. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Robison, Major Hugh, Brigade' MajcA and T’&ymaster, Nizam’s 
Army, Ellichpore Division * ’ . , * 

Rogers, Captain T. E., I. N., Superintendent of Marine, Cal¬ 
cutta 

Rose, William Grant, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Rose, Jlenry, C. Esq. Civil service, Gy ah. 

Ross,! A. Esq. Civil service. 

Ross, R F. Es^ Merchant, Calcutta. 

Royle,! Forbes, Esq. M.D., Professor of Materia, Medica, 
King’s College, London, (Honorary Member ) 

Russell, C. D. Em. Civil servicep Jessore. . 

Russell, Francis Whitvrorth, Esq. Civil Service, llooghly. 

Russell, A E. Esq. Civil Service, Midnapore . 

Russell, J. L. Esq Merch^t,’ Calcutta. . 

Russickissen Mullick, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Burdwav. 
Rutherford, Capt. W. Collector of Canal Dues, Calcutta, 

Ryan, E. B. Esq. Attorney^ Calcutta • , ^ , 

Ryan,! Right Honorable Sir Edward,^ A M (Honorary Member.) 
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Sage, Lieut-Colonel Win. (48th N. I.) Suptdg. Engineer, N. E. 
Provinces. 

Sagra,t Don Bamas De La, (Honorary Member,) Island of Cuba. 
Samnells,*t Edward A. Esq. Civil service. 

Sarkies, P.'J. Esq Merchant, Calcutta. 

Sav}, John Robert, Esq Indigo.planter, Sindooree, Jessore. 

SawerSjf A. Esq. Merchant. 

Scott,t George, Esq. Merchant. 

Scott, Keith Macalister, Esq. Medical service, Gowhatty, Assam. 
Scott, Hercules, Esq. Civil service, Jullundur. 

Sconce, Archibald, Esq. Civil service, ('hittagong. 

Seppings,t John M. Esq. 

Sewell; Major T. (llth,N. I.) Army Clothing Agent, Fort William. 
Sharpb, the Reverend James, Chtqiiain, Saugor. 

Shaw,f Thomas Ambrose, Esq. Civil service. 

Shaw,f W. A. Esq Indigo planter. 

Shawe, M. Esq. Civil service, Backergunge. 

Shib Chunder Deb, Baboo, Deputy Collector, Midnapore. 

Showers,t Major St Geo. D. (J2nd Regimerlt N. I.) 

Skipwith, F. Esq. Civil service, Chittagong. 

Sleeman, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry, (1st Regiment N. 1.) 

Resident at Lucknow. 

Small, James, Esq. Calcutta. 

Smith, Samuel, Esq. Proprietor of the Ilurkaru Newspaper, Calcutta. 
Smith, George Henry, Esq Civil service, Delhi. 

Smitli,f Francis Curwcn, Esq. Civil service. 

Smith,f Robert, Esq. Merchant. 

Smith,! Adam Freer, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Smith, Sydney George, Esq. Civil service, Banda. 

Spcede, G. T. Frederick, Esq. Calcutta, (Free Member.) 

Spier,t William, Esq Merchant. ■ 

Spiers,t Captain WflUiun. 

Spooner, R. Esq. Madras Civil service, Ahmednuggur. 

Sreekissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Sreekissen Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Stainfbrth,t F. Esq. Civil service. 

Stalkart, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Staples, Lieut, hi.' A. Artillery, Dum-Dum. 

Staunton^ M. S Esq. Assistant Military Auditor General’s OflSce, 
“ ’CaldUtfa 

Steel, Major Jamcsr (2nd European' Regiment) Agra. 

Stephenson,t R. M Esq •« 

Stevenson,*! William,*Esq. Junior, M. D.‘ . 

Stewart,* Captain W. M (22nd N. I) Fort Adjutant, Chunar. 
Storm, WiUiam, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, (Vice-President.) 
Stopford,t James Sydney, Esq. Merchant. 

Stopford, Robert, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Stokes, Xieutenant S W. (Horse Artillerj',) Army of the Punjaub. 



Stowell, C. S. Esq. J^erchaat, Agra. 

Strickland,t R S. Esq. 

Strong, F. P. Esq. Medical service, Calcutta. 

Stuart, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta.. • 

Sturgis,f Henry P Esq. American Consul, Manillm 
Sturt, It. R Esq. Civil service. , 

Sutherland, Patrick, Esq. Assistant Military ^oard Offide; tial- 
cutta. 

Sutherland, Charles J. Esq. Merchant, Moulmein. 

»Sutherland, Thos. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Sutt Chum Ghosaul, Rajah, Calcutta, (Vice-President.) 

Syme,t Andrew, Esq. Merchant 

Swatman,t Captain William, (6.5th Regimenj; N. I.^ 

Swetenham, H. Esq. Civil service, Dacca. 

Swinhoe, T. R. Esq. Attorney, Calcutta. 

Talib Ally Khan,'Zemindar, Gyalt. 

Tarracknanth Iloy Bahadoor, Baboo, Principal Sudder Aumean, 
Maunbhoom. . . 

Taylor, George, Esq. Barrister at Law, Calcutta. 

Teil, John, Esq. Tanner, Kidderpore. 

Terry, W. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore. 

Thomason, The Honorable James, Lieutenatit Governor of the N. W. 
Provinces, Agra. 

Thomson, R Scott, Esq. Surgeon, Calcutta. 

Thomson, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Thompson, J. V. Esq. M.D., F.L.S., Deputy Inspector General of 
Hospitals, Sydney, (Corresponding Member.) 

Thompson, Captain Andrew, Calcutta. 

Thornton, John, Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Thurburn, R. V. Esq. Merchant,.Calcutta. 

Tiemroth.t C. Esq. 

Tiery, L. Esq. Berhampore.^ 

Todd,t James, Esq 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Collector, Bolunclsliohur. 

Torrens, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore. 

Torrens, Robert, Esq Civil service, Calcutta. 

Tranter, Geo. Esq. Medical service, Mcheedpore. 

Trevor,f Edward Tayler, Esq. Civil service. 

Trotter,f John, Esq. Civil service.^ 

Tucker,-) Charles, Esq. Civil sewice. 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Civil servic4*Goruekpore. 

Tulloh, C. R. Esq. Civil Service, Mirzapore. . 

Turner,* Thomas Jacob, Esq*. Civil service, Agra. 

Turner, Alfred, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Tweedie,f John Esq. fiidigo planter. 

Twemlow, Major George, Nizam’s Army, Aurangabad.^ 

Tynan, John, Esq. Superintendent of Salt Chokies, Jessore.* 





Vansittart, H. Esq. Civil service, Lahore. 

Yaox, 6. B. Esq. Calcutta. 

Vetch, Capt. H. Asst.- to Commissioner of Assam, Debroghur. 
Vincent, W. Esq. I-adigO'planter, Cawnpore. 

Vizianagram, Meerza Rajah Vizearam Guzputty Rauze Bahadoor, 
Rajah of. 

Vos, J. M. Esq. Architect, Calcutta. 

Voyle, Lieut. G. E. Artillery, Cossipore. 

'Waghom,t Thomas, Esq. (Honorary Member.) 

Wallace, A. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Wal)-ch,t N. Esq. M. D. (Honorary Member.) 

Walte.-s,*t Henry, Esq. 

Warner,t Edwafd Lee, Esq. 

Watkins, Thos. Esq. Katsooly, vi& Munglepore. 

Watson,f Major General Sir James, K.C.B. 

Watson,! John, Em. Indigo planter. 

Watson,* Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Calcutta. 

Wauchope, S. Esq. Civil service, Arracan. 

Waugh, Captain A. S. Surveyor General of India, Allahabad. 
Wemyss, Capt. W. B. 9th Cavalry, Brigade Major, Meerut. 
Wemyss,t Captain James. 

Wienholt, W. Esq, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Wight,* Robert, Esq. M.D. Madras Medical service. Superintendent 
Government Cotton plantations, Coimbatore. 

Williams, Fleetwood, Esq. Civil service, Bareilly. 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Wilson, A. G. Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Gyah. 

Wilson, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Opium Agent, Ghazeepore. 

Wiugrove, E. Esq. Merchant, CJcutta. 

Wise, J. P. Esq. Indigo planter, Dacca. 

Wodehouse, The Hotaoiable P. E. Ceylon Civil service, Colombo. 
Woodcock, T. Parry, Esq. Civil aervice, Allahabad. 

Woodcock, E. E. Esq. Civil service, Beerbhoom. 

Woodcock, Lieutenant S. C. (Horse Artillery,) Meerut. 

Wood, George, Esq. Calcutta. 

W.9od, Browne, Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Santipore. 

Wray,t D. Esq. *' 

Wyatt, Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Rungpore. 

Wyatt,'iG*. N. Esq. Indigo planter, Champarun. 

Wylie, Macleod, Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Young, G. L. Esq. Indigo planter, Midnapore 
Young, J. H. Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Young, Lieut. James, Artillery, Futtehpore. 

Young,! A. R. Esq. Civil service. 
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Thege Obsemtions.havc been made f<# the most part with a supply of new and fiTst ratc Instruments, 
received into the Observatory, by orders of the Bengal Government, a brief description of the Insteumettts seems 
necessary. • J 


Barometer by Trouahton, used prior to tl^lat June 1844, Obsci^ions reduced to S 2 c Fuh. — 29,493 
M by Col.lEverest, used from IsDune to 31st August iW, ». Ditto ...--29,637 

No. 52, Standard jurometcr by Hewman, used froin IstSept. 1844, m. Ditto ••• => 29,654 

w.. fVim ard Anri) T (147. ... Ditto ... = 29,667 


MeUorological Register kept at the Sureeyur (ienf rHVs^tifflce, Calcutta, for the Month ofJamUtrg, 1848. 














































































Meteorological Hfgister kept at the SurBegor GeneraPs Office, Calcutta, for the ^onfh of March, 1848. 























































































































































29.670 : 94.8 ! 93,9 | 82,1 | 29.571 ' 95,6 | 93,9 I 81,4 , i 29.599 I 89,6 ‘ 88,8 > 80,3 f 5,51 / s.n 






















Theae ObsorvatiQQK have been maSe for die most part wiAi a supi^y of new and flrst>rate Instrument 
received into the Observatory, by orders of the Bengal Government, a brief descriptloifof the Instruments seen 
lecessary. • 

Barometer by 1'roughton, 2sed prior to the Ist June 1844, Observations reduced to 8So Fah. S9.498 
by Col. Bverest, used fdnn 1st Jane to 81st Agust 1844. * ^ Ditto » S9.6S7 

«» by Newman, used from Ist Bept. 1844. Ditfo S9.654 



















































































































































iUteorologie^i. Hegitltr kept at the hurpeyor GeneraVs Office, ^Icutla, Jot the Month of August, 1848. 



Mean. \ %9.6%3 | 86.8 1 85.5 \ 80.9 

































































































































































































ions made at Sunset 
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